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. Nominating Systems 


By CHABLES S. Merriam, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


O nominating systems have 
passed through many stages of 
development as various social, eco- 
nomic *and political situations were 
encountered. The legislative and con- 
gressional caucus were evolved; devel- 
oped into the hybrid caucus; and 
later grew into the convention, under 
the pressure of Jacksonian Democracy. 
The originally shapeless convention 
gradually took form and order, but 
after the Civil War the new urban and 
industrial conditions forced a system of 
legal regulation of the delegate system. 
Later in many local communities the 
non-partisan primary, nomination by 
petition only, or proportional repre- 
sentation, supplanted the older meth- 
ods. The direct primary also sprang 
up shortly after the Civil War, later 
as a part of the insurgent or progressive 
movement, and materially altered the 
nominating system in almost all parts 
of the country. Now comes the 
challenge of direct nomination with a 
demand for the abandonment of the 
system on the one hand, and for 
modifications and further develop- 
ments on the other. 

The writer has been asked to review 
the present ndminating system and 
cheerfully does so, expressing the hope, 
however, that his statements will be 
taken not as propaganda for a special 
system but as an effort toward a con- 
structive solution of a very vexed 
problem. We are groping our way 
toward the adjustment of popular 
control, political and governmental 
leadership, and technical knowledge 
and ability; and we find the methods 
of party organization and control a 
highly important part of the process. 

2 


1 


OLD CONVENTION SYSTEM 

The direct primary was established 
in the United States as a protest 
against the unrepresentative character 
of the old-time convention. The 
abuses of the delegate system had 
produced widespread dissatisfaction 
and a general feeling that the nominat- 
ing conventions did not reasonably re- 
flect the will of the party. It was be- 
lieved that the conventions were in 
many cases controlled by political 
bosses, and further that these bosses 
were either controlled by or closely 
allied with greedy and selfish indus- 
trial interests. It was believed that 
the convention system was admirably 
adapted to management by the “in- 
visible government” of the industrial- 
political magnates. Numerous in- 
stances in which the public will was 
defied, cases of bribery and corruption 
of delegates, prolonged deadlocks, bit- 
ter factional struggles, bargaining and 
trading of offices for the support of 
delegates;—all contributed to the gen- 
eral conclusion that the convention 
was too remote from the party, and 
that its results did not fairly represent 
the judgment of the rank and file of 
the party. 

Among the specific evils arising 
under the old convention system were: 


1. The limitation of the voter’s choice to 
a set of delegates committed to one candi- 
date, but uninstructed for others. In such 
cases the candidate ‘‘traded” his delega- 


1 The history of this movement is traced in my 
Primary Elections (1909). See also my Ameri- 
can Party System, Ch. 9 (1922); Recent Tend- 
encies in Primary Elections in NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL Revinw, Feb., 1921. 
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tion for votes of delegations controlled by 
other candidates. 

2. The frequent appearance of the 
dummy local candidate who held the local 
delegation solely for trading purposes. 

8. Delegations were seated at times by 
a process either of outright fraud or of 
indefensible trickery. From time to time 
large blocks of delegates were ousted from 
the positions to which they had been 
clearly elected. , 

At the Illinois Republican Convention 
held in April, 1922, the seats of practically 
one-half of the delegates were contested, 
and the decision rested in the hands of the 
State Central Committee. The same situa- 
tion has happened repeatedly in the coun- 
ties and states operating under the delegate 
system, and in the national convention 
this situation is notorious. It led to the 
control of the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1912 by the Taft forces in the 
face of the clearly expressed will of the 
people ` licating their desire for the 
nominatiun 02 Theodore Roosevelt. 

4. Frequent objection was made to the 
qualifications of the delegates appearing in 
the conventions, many of whom were 
deemed to be unfitted for the responsible 
tasks devolving upon them. 

5. The frequent purchase and sale of 
delegates to conventions; disorder and 
tumult in conventions; the deliberate be- 
trayal of trust by elected delegates were 
not infrequent occurrences. 


By 1910 the direct primary was 
supported by party leaders including 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Hughes, LaFollette 
and Johnson, and had been widely 
adopted throughout the United States. 
It so happened, however, that just as 
the direct primary law was placed upon 
the statute books, the Progressive 
Party was formed, and many of the 
very persons who had championed the 
law were unable to make use of it. By 
1916, many of the Progressives had 
returned to the old political parties, 
but m 1917 the war broke out and 
party divisions were minimized. A 


general wave of reaction sweeping over 


x 


the country in recent years has tended 
to make the successful use of the sys; 
tem more difficult than in normal 
times. 
OBJECTIONS To Diract NOMINATING 
SYSTEM 

It is important now to examine the 
chief lines of objection that have been 
offered to the direct nominatify sys- 
tem. It is often charged that the ex- 
pense of the direct primary is excessive 
and so great as to exclude worthy 
candidates and favor undesirable types. 
It may be observed first, that some 
confusion has been caused by attribut- 
ing the expense of publicregulation of 
primaries to the direct system. If the 
primary is to be effectively supervised 
by the state, whether it is held for the 
purpose of making direct nominations 
or of selecting delegates to conventions, 
the public expense will be about the 
same in either case. The rental of 
polling places, payment of election 
officials, the printing of ballots, the 
canvass of voters, are as expensive in 
one system as In the otaer. If all direct 
primary laws were repealed, and the 
regulated delegate svstem retained, 
the public expense would not be 
materially reduced. i 

Furthermore, as Governor Hughes 
has pointed out, and as practical ex- 
perience shows, if there is a real con- 
test for nomination, the expense to the 
candidates who are carfipaigning will 
be about as great under the delegate 
system as under the direct primary 
system. For example, the notable 
contest m Ilinois in 1904 for the 
Republican nomination, in which 
Deneen, Lowden, Yates, Sherman and 
others participated, and which took on 
zhe proportions of a desperate, state- 
wide struggle for delegates, was as 
axpensive as any direct primary. If 
-here is no contest, there will be no 

3 NATIONAL MUNICIRAL Review, X, 23 (1920), 
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expense, whether the primary is direct 
or indirect. If there is a contest, the 
éxpenditures will not vary greatly 
under the different systems. 

There is much insincerity in the 
popular discussion of campaign funds, 
but there is little evidence to indicate, 
and none adequate to demonstrate 
that the use of wealth in direct pri- 
marie# is more effective than in the 
election of delegates and the control of 
conventions. The real question is not 
whether the nominal campaign ex- 
penditures are larger in one system 
than the other, but whether pluto- 
crftic tendencies control more easily 
under one system than another. On 
the whole, the elaborate mechanism of 
delegates and conventions is more 
easily managed by special mterests 
than is the primary. It cannot be 
forgotten that the conventions have 
often been controlled by small groups 
of men, representing wealth and priv- 
ilege, who have bought and sold dele- 
gates like so many cattle, either by 


_—direct cash payments or by indirect but 


material inducements. It is true that 
voters may be bought and sold in direct 
primaries, and sometimes are, but they 
may also be bought and sold m elect- 
ing delegates; and in addition to that 
the delegates may be bought and sold. 
° In viewing campaign expenditures, 
it is important to consider the demo- 
cratic financing of campaign funds, 
public aid to the conduct of campaign- 
ing, and to acquire a thorough under- 
standing of the essential and non- 
essential expenses in campaigning. 
Our communities might save some 
money by abolishing the direct pri- 
mary system, but they might lose more. 
We might also save in the short run by 
abolishing all types of elections, but we 
do not expect to economize in that 
fashion. A ten-year holiday in the 
holding of direct primaries would be a 
dubious saving. There is no room in 


any community for wasteful expendi- 
ture of funds, but outlays for demo- 
cratic operation of the government are 
on the whole a sound investment 
rather than a burdensome obligation. 


Voting DIFFERENCES 

The direct primary is sometimes 
condemned because a heavier vote is 
not cast in certain primaries. In 
many instances the prtmary vote is 
unquestionably small, although on the 
whole far exceeding that under the 
delegate plan. But to condemn the di- 
rect primary vote because all of the 
party voters do not participate in it, is 
like condemning universal suffrage be- 
cause all who are eligible do not vote. 
In 1920 some 54 per cent of the adult 
citizens of the United States did not 
exercise the suffrage in a contest over 
the most important elective office in 
the world—the choice of the } .esident 
of the United States. Hence 50 per 
cent of the party vote might be con- 
sidered a fair proportion of the party 
electorate. And such a vote, or a 
larger percentage, is usually polled in 
an important election. In fact, if we 
consider that many who vote the party 
ticket do not reckon themselves as 
partisans, and will not openly affiliate 
with any party, the percentage of 
those voting to the available party vote 
is materially greater. The frequent 
failure of the voter to exercise his hard- 
won franchise is one of the surprises 
and disappointments of modern de- 
mocracy upon which all observers 
have gravely commented, but in view 
of the newness of the vote and the 
recent rise of universal and compulsory 
education, it need occasion no surprise. 
The tendency is for the vote to increase 
steadily as men and women become 
accustomed to the common burdens of 
their common life, assumed with the 
adoption of self-governing forms of 
political organization. 
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' Furthermore, the significance of the 
vote under the direct primary varies 
in different sections of the country or of 
the state. About half of the states are 
one-party states where the primary is 
of the very greatest importance, for 
here the election 18 practically decided. 
This list includes Alabama, Arkanses, 
Florida, Georgia, Ilmois, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin, and 
comprises more than half of the popu- 
lation of the United States. Man’ 
other states are preponderatingly Re- 
publican or Democratic. Of the 3,000 
counties in the United States, it is safe 
to say that roughly half of them are 
one-party counties. Legislators, gov- 
ernors and United States senators in. 
many parts of the country are prac- 
tically chosen in party primaries. In 
these instances, and they are many, 
the primary of the majority party is of 
the utmost consequence, for whatever 
its outcome, it is not likely to be over- 
thrown in the subsequent election. In 
such cases the majority primary often 
calls out a very large vote while that of 
the minor party is of less consequence 
and perhaps slimly attended 

Of 67 counties in Pennsylvania, 
there are three that have been uni- 
formly Republican during the last 
eleven elections—namely, Delaware, 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. Jn addi- 
tion to these, there are eleven others 
that have been Republican in every 
year except 1912. In addition to these, 
there are sixteen others that have been 
Republican ten out of eleven times. 
Of Democratic counties, there is one 
that has been unbrokenly partisan 
since 1859—-namely, Columbia County. 
There are four others that have been 
Democratic ten times in eleven elec- 
tions. The population of Pennsyl- 


vania in 1920 was 8,720,017. The 
population represented in the 86 coun- 
ties which are almost invariably either 
Republican or Democratic was, in 
1920, approximately 6,500,000. In 
other words, approximately two-thirds 
of the primary nominations in Pennsyl- 
vanla were equivalent to an election. 
The style of nominating system ‘in 
these counties and in this population 
is therefore a matter of fundamental 
interest, since the primary choices con- 
stitute the most significant agency the 
electcrate possesses in the way of pop- 
ular control. 

In Indiana about half the counfies 
are almost fixed in their party affilia- 
tions. In Illinois more than half are 
solely Republican or Democratic. In 
New York the bulk of the up-state 
counties are one-party counties. Fur- 
ther detailed analyses of counties show 
similar results. 

The direct primary is of special im- 
portance to women voters for a very 
definite reason. In conventions, the 
number of women delegates is very 
small, perhaps five or ten per cent of 
the total number. In the primaries, 
however, the percentage of woman’s 


vote is much higher—perhaps 40 per 


cent of the total vote. It will be some 
time before women are as fully repre- 
sented ir. legislatures or conventions as 
are men. For the present, their in- 
fluence may be much more effectively 
exerted under the direct primary sys- 
tem than under the delegate system.- 
Curiously enough, it is proposed that 
just as women are given the right to 
vote, the system under which they 
might most effectively act shall be 
changed to one under which their 
influence ‘will be less powerful. It is 
not surprising that alert leaders of 
women are found aligned against the 
repeal of the direct primary laws in the 
states. 


` क 
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THE DIRECT PRIMARY AND Party 
, LEADERSHIP 

It is contended that the practical 
operation of the direct primary has 
been disappointing. Here we may 
schedule, however, two classes of dis- 
appointments. It may be said that 
the direct primary is disappointing in 
that the boss and the machine have 


not been overthrown; or it may be’ 


said that the direct primary is disap- 
pointing in that it makes responsible 
party leadership difficult or impossible. 
But of course these two disappoint- 
ments cannot be simultaneous. If the 
boss and the machine continue to con- 
trol as before, then it cannot he con- 
tended that there is any less leadership 
than there was before. If the same 
persons control the direct primary 
who controlled the convention, then 
these same persons must be in the same 
position of leadership in both cases. 
And it is interesting to observe that, 
generally speaking, although by no 
means in all cases, those who are most 
vigorously opposing the direct pri- 
mary on the ground that it makes im- 
possible concentrated leadership, are 
also found in opposition to measures 
designed to alter the structure of state 
‘or county government in such manner 


eas to insure really responsible and 


effective leadership. 

The significance and value of party 
leadership must not be ignored, but 
the lack of it can by no means be at- 
tributed to the direct primary system. 
After one hundred years of operation 
under the convention system, we may 
ask how well organized was the party 
leadership in the average state? How 
definitely and consistently established 
was it in actual practice? Was party 
leadership in the state found in the 
governor or in the half dozen elective 
officers associated with him? Or was 
it found in the House of Representa- 
tives? Or was it found in the state 


central committee? Or was it found 
in the numerous county leaders scat- 
tered throughout the state, whose 
number often runs into the hundreds? 
Or was it found in the congressmen of 
the state; or much more probably was 
party leadership found in the United 
States senator? Or was it perhaps to 
be discovered in some political boss 
who was neither goverpor nor senator? 

It is entirely evident that the polit- 
ical party in the states and that the 
state government itself is now and has 
been for many years badly organized 
on the side of responsible public leader- 
ship, and is in woeful need of reha- 
bilitation in order to keep pace with the 
progressive movement of organization 
elsewhere. As an effective organiza- 
tion for the expression of political 
opinion, the party is hard-pressed by 
many other agencies, whose efforts are 
potent in the making and enforcing of 
law, and are sharply challenging party 
prestige. But this situation was not 
caused by the direct primary, nor 15 it 
easy to see how the direct primary 
interferes with any legitimate function 
of party leadership. 

When it is said that the direct pri- 
mary stands in the way of more ade- 
quate leadership, it is pertinent to ask 
just what is meant by such leadership, 
and what stands in the way of develop- 
ing party leadership at the present 
time either by party rule or custom? 
Evidently the direct primary did not 
prevent the leadership of Cummins in 
Iowa, or Lowden in Illinois, or John- 
ston in California, or Wilson in New 
Jersey, or LaFollette in Wisconsin, or 
McKelvie in Nebraska, or Cox in Ohio, 
within the limits set by the form of the 
state government. My observation is 
that the prevalence of spoils politics, 
the lack of state issues, the form of the 
state government stand in the way of 
leadership, rather than the way in 
which the nominations are made. 
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ADVANTAGES 

The direct primary cannot guarantee 
the uniform choice of competent men 
any more than the elective systen 
itself can ensure such selections. Ji 
opens an easier avenue of approach, 
but cannot carry us through to the 
goal. The primary will not automat- 
ically overthrow the boss or the 
machine, but it provides a way ol 
approving or rejecting selections, or of 
introducing new ones. The rank and 
file of the voters unquestionably act 
more readily and effectively through 
the direct nominating system, and the 
effectiveness of popular control is 
thereby Increased. 

The selection of Pinchot in Pennsyl- 
vania, of Brookhart in Iowa, of Howell 
in Nebraska, of Beveridge in Indiana, 
are conspicuous illustrations of the 
effectiveness of the direct nominating 
system in enabling the sentiment of the 
voters to find expression in opposition 
to the party machine. In none of 
these cases is it probable that the 
successful candidate would have been 
victorious under the delegate system. 
The margin that spelled success came 
from groups of voters who would not 
have elected delegates, but who gave 
votes enough to Beveridge or Pinchot 
to turn the scale. If the party organ- 
ization fairly represents party senti- 
ment, it will win whether the nomina- 
tions are made directly or indirectly; 
but in case of serious conflict, the 
direct vote seems to give a better 
opportunity for popular success than 
the delegate method. 

Mr. Secretary Hughes says of the 
direct primary system, summarizing 
its advantages: 

(1) It places a weapon m the hands of 
the party which they can use with effect in 

3 The Direct Primary in Two States (indiana 
and Iowa) in NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review, 
Sept, 1922; Gifford Pinchot and the Direct 
Primary, Ibid., Oct., 1922. 


case af need. They are no longer helpless. 
Tais fact puts party leaders on their best . 
behavior. It is a safeguard to the astute 
and unselfish leader who is endeavoring to 
maintain good standards m line with sound 
public sentiment. It favors a disposition 
not to create situations which are likely to 
challenge and test. 

(2) The fact of this control gives to the 
voters 1 consciousness of power and respon- 
sibility. If things do not go right, they 
know taat the trouble lies with them. The 
importance of this should not be over- 
looked in any discussion of the apathy of 
the electorate. 


The return to the convention system 
would not help the political party. On 
the cortrary, it would probably injure 
the party by causing still further loss 
of public confidence in its organization 
and methods. The parties have al- 
ready suffered heavily in public confi- 
dence and can ill afford additional 
losses. Wise and far-seeing leaders 
would move forward rather than back- 
ward. They would endeavor to at- 
tract public interest and support by 
improvements in methods ef transact- 
ing party affairs. Men and women are 
beginning to discover that they can 
influence governmental action without 
the agency of parties. The associa- 
tions of commerce, the labor unions, 
the farmers’ organizations, vocational® 
and professional groups of all kinds, 
are tencing to pass the party by. 
Party managers might well attempt to 
secure the sympathy and interest of 
these voters instead of closing the door 
of party activity to them, and making 
their effective participation In party 
counsels still more difficult. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR POLITICAL ADVANCES 

The direct primary is & step in the 
evolution of the electoral system, just 
as the convention was an evolution 
from the legislative or congressional 
caucus. But there is still room for 
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political advances. These, it seems to 
me, may follow three lines: 
Í. Non-partisan ballot for local 
officials and judges. 
2. The short ballot. 
3. The development of party lead- 
ership through the party 
conference. 


ej, NON-PARTISAN BALLOT 

The direct primary has not been 
demanded by municipal representa- 
tives, but the system of nomination by 
petition, or some form of double elec- 
tion system, or some type of prefer- 
°. s A 
ential voting. Local elections do not 
follow national party lines closely, and 
the non-party ballot is more effective. 
The change to this system is being 
rapidly made in our cities, although 
much less developed in counties and 
other local agencies of government. 
National party mfluences and even 
party domination are not automatically 
excluded by these laws, but broadly 
speaking their significance is mini- 
mized and local issues and divisions 
are given wider scope for consideration. 
No one supposes, however, that the 
mere change in form of ballot or of 
nominating mechanism will eliminate 
national party influences from the 
domain of local politics. 


2. Tas SHORT BALLOT 


In a discussion of nominating meth- 
ods in 1909, 1 expressed the belief that 
neither the direct primary nor the 
convention system would work well in 
situations where a large number of 
minor administrative offices were elec- 
tive. I still believe that we will not 
make progress in the better nomina- 
tion of coroners and surveyors and 
county clerks and state auditors under 
any system that the combined ingenu- 
ity of the elder and junior statesmen 
together may devise. The main road 
is the short ballot with what it involves 


in the way of governmental direction. 

In state and county governments 
with which we are now concerned, 
there is manifest a slow but strong 
tendency toward fundamental reorgan- 
ization, somewhat resembling that 
which has been seen in the more pro- 
gressive city governments during the 
last generation. Vigorous and effective 
state and local governments are needed 
to offset the centralizing tendencies of 
the Federal government and are de- 
sired even by the most ardent nation- 
alists. A more modern organization 
of these governments would do much 
to clear up the difficulties surrounding 
the nominating system, and might 
change the whole character of the 
problem, as has happened in cities 
where non-partisan elections and pro- 
portional representation are now the 
chief centers of electoral interest. Jf 
counties were to adopt a commission 
or council-manager plan, how would 
nominations be made? Or if, as some 
day may happen, a state adopts a 
simple form of government, such as the 
council-manager, or one in which ex- 
ecutive responsibility is more strongly 
organized, how then will nominations 
be made? 

The short ballot will tend to con- 
centrate power and responsibility, and 
to focus attention upon the significant 
offices to be filled. If only the gover- 
nor and members of the legislature, 
together with one or two county 
officials were chosen at one time, it 
would be far easier for the voters to 
concentrate their attention upon these 
key officials and to exercise their pow- 
ers of discrimination more effectively 
than at present. With the short 
ballot, the task of the primary will be 
made much lighter, while the degree 
of popular control will tend to be 


greater. 


Precisely here it must be recognized 
that with the development of greater 


# 
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power In fewer officials, it will be ak 
the more necessary to exercise effective 
popular control over them. The 
larger authority conferred upon off- 
cials through the process of consolida- 
tion and through the gradually in- 
creasing authority exercised by tha 
government over social and industrial 
affairs, will be likely to require a bal- 
ance in more direct control. Th: 
counterpart to the short ballot may b2 
the direct primary. 

But the short ballot is no more a par- 
acea than is the direct primary, ani 
we delude ourselves if we assume that 
the mechanical device of shortening 
the list of candidates will of itself cure 
all the ills the body-politic is heir ta. 
Government is not more a matter cf 
mechanisms than it is of values and 
attitudes, of intelligent discrimination, 
of sound sense and practical judgmert 
on the part of the community. The 
fundamental attitudes of the people go 
deeper down than either the direct cr 
the indirect primary, important es 
these are. We shall be drawn asice 
from the main purpose and needs of 
our time unless we recognize the vital 
importance of technical administration, 
applying the best results of intelligence 
and science to common affairs, unless 
we recognize the fundamental need of 
the broadest possible social and civ.c 
training, unless we recognize the signifi- 
cance of the spirit of justice which tLe 
state must strive to realize in the lives 
of men and women. 

It is important to consider other 
possibilities that may arise in the 
course of governmental development. 
It may be that m the reorganization of 
county and state government propcr- 
tional or preferential representation 
will play a larger réle than in the past. 
If this proves to be the case, tie 
methods of nomination would ०९ 
materially affected, as is now seen in 
cities using proportional representaticn. 


Here again, of course, the queshon 
may arise as to how the primary or, - 
original selection of candidates will be 
made. 
8. PARTY CONFERENCE 

Jt is not only possible but desirable 
to improve the organization of party 
leadership. There is nothing to prevent 
the holding of informal party ®con- 
ferences or conventions now, and In 
fact much might be accomplished by 
them In the way of developing party 
leadership. On another occasion I 
suggested the possibility of the forma- 
tion of a national conference, meeting 
annually. The same sort of a con- 
ference might be held on a state-wide 
scale, if desired. Such a conference 
might include the state governor, or 
last candidate of the minority party 
and their primary or convention oppo- 
nents; state officials elected at large, or 
minority candidates; members of the 
state central committee or executive 
committee if this is deemed too large; 
party members of the state legislature 
and minority candidates; representa- 
tive party members appointed by the 
governor, the state central commit- 
tee, and various party leagues, clubs, 
societies—say a total of 100. This. 


would make a total of perhaps 200 to, _. 


300 members. 

Such a body might meet for the pur- 
pose of considering and recommending 
cand:dates for office, subject to ap- 
proval in a subsequent primary. In 
fact a conference might do much more 
than that. It might consider questions 
of party policy, listen to party speak- 
ers, hear reports of party committees 
on matters of party importance, 
consider problems of party manage- 
ment. Its members, representing dif- 
ferent sections and elements of the 
state, might consult and confer on a 
wide variety of party problems. Al- 


4See my American Party System, 298. 
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most every other social grouping in a 
state, whether political, religious, com- 


*merdial, agricultural, industrial, edu- 


cational, holds such sessions with great 
pleasure and profit to its members. 
What association is there in the state 
that does not hold such periodical 
conferences of its leaders? 

And why are they not held within 
the party? And why does even the 
suggestion of such a party conference 
seem a little, shall we say, impractical? 
Certainly there is nothing in the law to 
prevent them. In some cases they are 
held, but often privately and not in the 
open air of publicity, as Senator Platt’s 
Sunday School, or Mr. Lundin’s Heart- 
to-Heart talks. 

One difficulty is that parties do not 
often stand for definite issues in state 
elections; Indeed they seldom do. 
Again, considerations of patronege are 
often regarded by party managers as 
more important than those of policy, 
and conferences might tend to empha- 
size the latter. The party organiza- 
tion does not always care to encourage 
real leadership in contrast to job- 
brokerage and log-rolling. A. local 
boss having discontinued a very flour- 
ishing ward club where issues were 
wont to be discussed, said, when asked 


„why: “Because I have too d——d many 


statesmen on my hands now.” Nor 
can the mass of the party voters escape 
responsibility for their frequent lack of 
continuing arid persistent interest in 
party affairs, and lack of effective 
cohesion in crises. 

Responsible leadership in the party 
is of the very greatest importance, but 
it is necessary to study with care the 
nature and function of the party, in 
order to see just what leadership 
develops or is required in state situa- 
tions. Broadly speaking, the party 
leadership is national rather than 
state, and even in the national field 
the party does not do as much leading 


as 18 sometimes supposed. But it is 
impossible to enter into this larger 
field on this occasion.5 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it appears to me that 
the Old Guard is now, as it was orig- 
inally, against the direct nominating 
system, and would gladly return to the 
old delegate plan, which they con- 
trolled more readily. The mass of 
voters, however, while often disap- 
pointed in the results achieved under 
the new system and sometimes bored 
by the multiplicity of elections and 
candidates, are not ready to abandon 
the direct primary as an instrument of 
control, and are not likely to do so if 
given the opportunity to express them- 
selves directly in a referendum vote. 
The memory of the old conventions 
fades with time, but a little reflection 
recalls vividly the lurid pictures of 
misrepresentation and unblushing boss- 
control under it and gives us pause 
when we consider the return to the 
ancien régime. Many voters will con- 
clude that instead of going back to the 
earlier delegate system, they will 
endeavor to make more effective use 
of the primary system, and go forward 
to further improvements. 

There is likely to be much experi- 
menting with various forms of pre-pri- 
mary designation by party committees 
or conventions, and perhaps some 
form of party conference may be 
developed in the course of the process 
of trial and error. It is not unlikely 
that the party organization and process 
will be subjected to as severe analysis 
and extensive reorganization as are 
other forms of social and industrial 
groupings in our day. The existing 
party system does not hold by divine 

š See my article on Nominating of Presidential 


Candidates in Journal American Bar Association 
(Feb., 1921). 
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right, but is subject to challenge, test 
and improvement, as are other human 
institutions. The growing responsibili- 
ties of government are placing increas 

ing burdens upon the party and with 
greater complexity of social and indus- 
trial conditions it may be presume} 
that the effectiveness of the party wil 
be sharply scrutinized and its methods 
materially modified. 

In the end it will be found that the 
dissatisfaction with the delegate sys- 
tem and with the direct primary is & 
symptom of troubles that go deeper 
down than any method of nomination 
The frequent lack of a real basis o; 
party unity must be considered. Party 
and governmental organization adaptec 
to democratic responsibility and effi- 
ciency are involved; social and indus- 


trial maladjustments are related; our 
politica: mores, the level of popular 
interest and intelligence, human chpac- 
ity for social organization, are inter- 
twined in the fabric of the electoral 
issue. Light rather than heat is needed 
in the present stage of our party devel- 
opment, and the forward look of con- 
structive intelligence striving to find 
the better way in our advance t8ward 
genuine democratic association and 
organization.® 


t On a previous occasion the writer suggested 
and again urges the great importance of a 
theroughgoing, objective study of nominating 
systems in the United States. This world re- 
quire the collaboration of a number of p2rsons 
and the expenditure of considerable amounts 
for detailed investigation of specific situétions, 
but it would prove the necessary basis for a 
constructive future policy or alternative pclicies. 


Direct Primaries 


By CHARLES KETTLEBOROUGH, PH.D.i 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Š an agency for the nomination of 
candidates for elective offices, the 
direct primary has been adopted and is 
now wm use in 45 states. Connecticut, 
New Mexico and Rhode Island are the 
only states which nominate candidates 
exclusively by other methods. More- 
over, in most states the party machin- 
ery as it now exists is created and 
regulated by provisions which have 
been incorporated In the direct primary 
laws. The direct primary laws vary in 
their complexity and wealth of detail 
from those which have virtually 
adopted and legalized existing party 
methods of making nominations to the 
law of South Dakota, which is con- 
spicuously detailed in its provisions. 
In its ideal form, all candidates who 
obtain office by election are nomi- 
nated at the primary, but there are few, 
if any states in which the primary is as 
inclusive as that. Such tendency in 
the evolution of the primary as may be 
observed by an inspection of the laws, 
seems to be in the direction of restrict- 
ing the primary to the nomination of 
“local candidates, but even this tend- 
ency is not marked. 

The various types of primaries now 
in use fall rather logically into two 
classes: (1) The mandatory primary 
and (2) the optional or permissive pri- 
mary, with which latter may be in- 
cluded the so-called preferential pri- 
mary. By the terms of the mandatory 
primary, all, or certain designated 
candidates for elective offices must be 
nominated by a primary. By the 
terms of the optional or permissive pri- 
mary, all, or certain designated candi- 
dates for elective offices may be nomi- 

1 Ses Digest of Primary Election Laws, p. 181. 
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nated by a primary, the determination 
usually being vested in the governing 
authority of the party of the jurisdic- 
tion in which the primary 18 to be held. 
The laws in either case are substantially 
identical, but in the optional primary 
states, the law must be invoked, while 
in the mandatory states it operates 
under its own power. 


MANDATORY PRIMARIES 


There are 39 states which have man- 
datory primary laws and in which pri- 
mary elections are required to be held 
every alternate year for the nomination 
of candidates for public office. The 
mandatory primary states include Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


OPTIONAL PRIMARIES 


There are 6 states which have the 
optional primary plan, by virtue of 
which the governing authority of the 
party in any jurisdiction may invoke 
the primary prior to any general elec- 
tion. The optional primary states 
include Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky and Virginia. In 
addition to these states, however, the 
optional primary plan may be used in 
the mandatory primary states under 


`e 


certain circumstances and upon the 
happening of certain contingencies. 
In several of the mandatory states, 
vacancies which happen between the 
regular primary and the general elec- 
tion may, in the discretion of the party 
committee, be filled by a nomination 
made at a special primary. In Ala- 
bama and Arkansas, the use of the pri- 
mary to fll such vacancies is optional. 
In Michigan, the question of nominat- 
ing candidates by the primary in cities 
of less than 70,000 may be submitted or 
re-submitted to the voters at any bien- 
nial primary election, on petition of 20 
per cent of the voters; villages and 
townships, under the general law, nomi- 
nate candidates at a caucus, but on 
petition of 10 per cent of the voters of 
any village, the question of nominating 
village officers by means of the primary 
may be submitted to the voters, and 
if approved by a majority thereof, 
candidates are thereafter nominated 
at a caucus in which ballots are used as 
in a primary. Any village adopting 
the primary-caucus system may at any 
time revert to the system provided by 
the general law. In townships, the 
primary-caucus plan may be adopted 
by the township board on its own 
initiative, or on petition of 25 per cent 
of the voters the adoption of the plan 
is obligatory. In Minnesota, in cities 
of the third class operating under ४ 
home rule charter, elective officers may 
be nominated at the primary on the 
adoption of a suitable resolution by 
the council. In North Carolina, county 
election boards may hold primaries for 
the selection of candidates for township 
and precinct officers. The Ohio pri- 
mary law does not apply to township 
officers or officers of municipalities of 
less than 2,000 population, but the 
voters of such jurisdictions, by petition 
signed by a majority thereof, may 
establish the primary therein. Mas- 
ters, magistrates and supervisors of 
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registration in South Carolina are not 
nominated at the primary, but “the 
respective county committees are au- ° 
thorized to order a primary for such 
officers. In West Virginia, the pri- 
mary is applicable to municipalities, 
but any city or borough having a popu- 
lation of less than 30,000 may adopt 
other methods of nomination in lieu of 
a primary. In Florida, the primary 
is optional in all cities. In Massa- 
chusetts, the question of adopting, con- 
tinuing or discontinuing the primary 
in municipalities is submitted at every 
city and town election. Except as 
otherwise specified, the governing af- 
thority of the party in the jurisdiction 
affected decides whether a party pri- 
mary shall be held. The North Caro- 
lina primary law does not apply to 89 
counties as to county officers and mem- 
bers of the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, but on petition of one-fifth of the 
voters, the question of holding pri- 
maries therein may be submitted to 
the voters and if a majority vote fa- 
vorably, the primary is thereafter 
operative. 


DATES OF PRIMARIES 
The dates of the primaries at which 


candidates are nominated for the gen-, 
eral election are scattered from January 


to September of the even-numbered ` ` 


years. There is one general primary 
held in January, one in March, 7 in 
April; 8 in May, 6 in June, one in July, 
16 in August and 14 in September. 
Owing to the fact that presidential pri- 
maries are held separately, there are 
two general primaries in California, 
Maryland, Montana, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Nebraska and Ohio. These dates, of 
course, take no account of special and 
municipal primaries, which are timed 
to occur from 8 to 8 weeks before the 
election for which they are held. 
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PARTIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 

° The primary is designed to apply 
only to the larger parties and only 
those parties which cast a certain des- 
ignated per cent of the vote at the last 
preceding election are obliged to con- 
form with the primary law, although 
this restriction is conspicuously liberal 
in several states. The criterion is the 
total vote cast for governor, or for Secre- 
tary of State or for the candidate 
receiving the highest vote at the last 
preceding general election. In some 
cases the state vote is used and in others 
either the state vote or the vote in the 
political sub-division affected. The 
primary is applicable to parties which 
cast at least 1 per cent of the vote in 
Maine, Nebraska and Wisconsin; 2 per 
cent of the vote in Ilinois and Iowa 
andin Pennsylvania for state officers; 
8 per cent of the vote in California, 
Massachusetts, Missouri and New 
Hampshire; 5 per cent of the vote in 
Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Vermont and 
in Pennsylvania for county offices; 10 
per cent of the vote in Colorado, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming and 
Delaware; 20 per cent of the vote m 
‘Oregon and Kentucky; and 25 per cent 
of the vote in Alabama and Virginia. 
In New York the act applies to parties 
which polled 13,000 votes and in Texas 
100,000 votes at the last election. In 
Kansas, Georgia, Arkansas, South 
Dakota, South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi and Montana the law ap- 
plies to all parties. In California, 
where joint candidates are allowable, 
the percentage is double that of single 
party candidates. In addition to cast- 
ing 10 per cent of the vote, Idaho re- 
quires that the party must have had 3 
nominees for state office at the last 
election. 


OFFICERS TO WHICH APPLICABLE 

Primaries, whether mandatory or op- 
tional, do not necessarily apply to all 
elective officers. The application is 
more generally uniform as to policy-de- 
termining officers than to those whose 
duty is more ministerial. Among the 
policy-determining officials to which 
the primary is applied, either by its own 
mandatory provisions or by preference 
provisions which may be invoked by 
the electors are: President and Vice- 
President, United States senator, con- 
gressmen, governor, and members of 
the state legislature. Of the local 
government officials, those having 
charge of the management ‘and in- 
trusted with the expenditure of the 
funds of counties, townships, cities, 
towns and parishes, are generally in- 
cluded. The nomination of local 
judges, states’ attorneys, justices of 
the peace and constables is frequently, 
but by no means always, made at the 
primary. The chief division of local 
sentiment as expressed in the primaries 
is over the question of the nomination 
of state as well as local offices. The 
theory is that the primary has a more 
practicable application to local govern- 
ment units than to the state as a whole. 
Obviously this theory has not gained 
very wide acceptance as the only states 
in which the primary is applied to local 
officials only are the following: Indiana, 
which excludes all state officers, but 
affords a preference primary vote on 
governor and United States senator; 
Idaho, which, by an act of 1919, re- 
stricted the primary to local officers 
exclusively; Maryland; New York, 
which abandoned the state-wide pri- 
mary in 1921; Utah and Florida which 
apply only to municipal officers; and 
Kentucky, which is optional as to state 
officers and mandatory as to local. In 
addition there are a certain number of 
officers which are specifically excluded 
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from the primary. These include, in 


California, municipalities and counties - 


under special charters, cities of the fifth 
and sixth classes and district officers not 
for municipal purposes; in Colorado, 
town officers, delegates to the national 
convention and presidential electors; 
in Ilinois, to presidential electors, 
trustees of the State University, school 
and township officers; in Kansas, local 
school official and officers of cities of 
less than 5,000; in Kentucky, school 
officers, presidential electors and of- 
ficers of towns of the fifth and sixth 
classes; in Massachusetts, cities and 
towns whose charters otherwise pro- 
vide; in Michigan, to commission-gcv- 
erned cities or those having special 
charters; in Minnesota, to towns, vil- 
lages, third and fourth-class citizs, 
members of school, park and library 
boards in cities of less than 100,000, to 
presidential electors and county sr- 
veyor; in Missouri, to school, town and 
village officers and to city officers not 
elected at a general election; in Neb- 
raska, to cities of less than 25,000, 
villages, precincts, townships, school 
districts and boards of supervisors; in 
Nevada, to city officers and officers of 
reclamation and irrigation districts; in 
New Hampshire, to city, town and 
school district officers; in New York, to 
town, village, school officers and presi- 
dential electors; besides, unofficial pri- 
maries may be held, but not at public 
expense; in Oregon, to cities and towns 
of less than 2,000 inhabitants. 


SINGLE SHOT BALLOTS 

Alabama, has a provision in the pri- 
mary law which eliminates ballots on 
which buta single name is marked. The 
law provides that ballots commonly 
known as single shot ballots shall not 
be counted. Where two or more ran- 
didates are to be nominated, the voter 
must express himself for as many can- 
didates as there are offices to be filled. 


INDEPENDENT CANDIDATES’ 

It frequently happens that the'voters 
desire to nominate Independent candi- 
dates for office subsequent to the pri- 
maries. There is a tendency on the 
part of party managers to discourage 
the practice of nominating independent 
cand-dates, and certain safeguards, 
some wise and others foolish, hate been 
devised to insure party integrity or 
permit a free expression of opinion. In 
Arizona, candidates may be nominated 
by petition, but such petitions must be 
signed by voters who did not sign 
petitions before the primary and who 
did not participate in the primary. 
Arkansas permits nomination by peti- 
tion without restrictions. In Cal- 
fornia, only those persons who did not 
vote in the primary or sign a petition 
for the particular candidate may sign a 
petition and no person is eligible for the 
office who was defeated at the primary. 
In Colorado and Idaho, petitions for 
independent candidates must be signed 
by voters who did not vote at the pri- 
mary for any candidate for the office 
for which the petition is filed. In In- 
diana, no person can run as an in- 
dependent candidate unless he files a 
pet:tion 80 days before the primary. 
In Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana and 
Minnesota, a candidate who is defeated ~ 
at che primary cannot run during the 
same year as an independent candidate. 


NON-PARTISAN CANDIDATES , 

In California, all judges, school, 
county, municipal and township of- 
ficers are nominated on a non-partisan 
ballot; in Iowa, all supreme, district 
and superior judges; in Minnesota, all 
judges of the supreme, district, probate 
ani municipal courts; members of the 
state legislature, county officers and 
city officers in first and second-class 
cities; in Nevada, all judges of the 
supreme and district courts, justices of 
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the peace, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, university regents and 
„school officials; in North Dakota, 
county officers, Judges of the supreme 
and district courts, state and county 
school superintendents. 


REGISTRATION 

‘In practically all states which require 
EN ation for general elections, voters 
are also required to register for the 
primary. In Cahfornia, any voter in 
registering may declare or decline to 
declare his party affiliation. If he 
declares his party affiliation he may 
vete both a party and a non-partisan 
ticket at the primary; if he declines to 
declare his party affiliation, he may 
vote only a non-partisan ticket. In 
Florida, the voter’s party affiliation is 
entered on the registration books, 
which are preserved for use at the next 
ensuing primary, end no voter can 
change his party affiliation except by 
filing an application in writing 60 days 
before the primary. Jn Maryland, any 
voter who declines to state his party 
affiliation cannot vote at the primary; 
a voter cannot change his party affilia- 
tion except by giving notice 6 months 
before election. In Massachusetts, the 
registration roll showing the party 
affiliation of the voters is kept for 3 


me years and no voter can change his 


party affiliation except on written ap- 
plication and the change takes place 80 
days after the,application is made. In 
Minnesota and Nebraska, the day of 
the primary is the first registration day. 


SAMPLE BALLOTS 
In California, a sample ballot, con- 
taining all names In the same order as 
they will appear on the official ballot 
must be mailed to each voter at least 5 
days before the primary. 


PRE-PRIMARY CONVENTIONS 


There are two states, Colorado and 
Minnesota, which hold pre-primary or 
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endorsement conventions. In Colo- 
rado, these conventions are composed 
of delegates selected in any manner 
provided by rules of the party. The 
convention takes only one vote on each 
candidate and every candidate re- 
ceiving 10 per cent or more of the vote 
of the convention must have his name 
printed on the primary ballot. The 
names of the convention candidates 
are placed on the ballot in order of the 
number of delegate votes each received 
in the convention, the one receiving 
the largest number of votes being 
placed first. Candidates may also 
enter the primary by filing a petition, 
but petition candidates have their 
names entered on the primary ballot 
after the names of the convention can- 
didates. In Minnesota, a delegate 
election is held on the second Tuesday 
of March of even-numbered years to 
elect delegates to a county convention. 
Each election district is entitled to one 
delegate and such additional delegates 
as it is entitled to on the basis of the 
voting strength. At least 15 days 
before the convention, persons who 
desire to be candidates for delegate file 
a declaration. Within 10 days after 
the delegate election, a county conven- 
tion is held to elect delegates to a state 
convention and to a congressional dis- 
trict convention. The congressional 
district convention endorses district 
officers. The state convention consists 
of 3 delegates at large from each county 
and such additional delegates as the 
voting strength of the county may 
entitle it to. The state convention 
endorses candidates for state office, 
United States senator, presidential 
electors and delegates at large to the 
national convention. The fact that a 
candidate is endorsed is printed on the 
ticket. The State Central Committee 
consists of 2 members from each con- 
gressional district elected at the state 
convention by the delegates represent- 
Ing such district; each candidate en- 
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dorsed by the convention and each 
candidate for congress selects one mem- 
ber and the candidate endorsed for 
governor is chairman. If any endorsed 
candidate is defeated, his selection is 
annulled and the successful candidate 


selects one. 


OPEN PRIMARY 


Colorado seems to be the only state 
having the sg-called open primary. 
All tickets are on one ballot. Any 
voter may vote one and only one ticket, 
and those tickets not voted are de- 
tached from the voted ticket and only 
the latter is deposited in the ballot box. 


LocaL COMMITTEES 

In addition to the precinct, county, 
congressional district and state com- 
mittees, which are the usual and pre- 
vailing committees in the party or- 
ganization, other local committees are 
either created by law or the creation of 
such committees is authorized. In 
Colorado, there may be ward and sub- 
division committees and if such are 
formed, they consist of the precinct 
committeemen and women resident 
therein. There are also judicial, sena- 
torial and representative district com- 
mittees which consist of the chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of the several coun- 
ties composing such districts, together 
with the candidates for office resident 
therein. In Florida, in addition to the 
statutory committees, party authorities 
may create any number of committees 
they desire. In Kansas, there are 
judicial, senatorial and representative 
district committees, composed of each 
county chairman of the district and one 
additional member chosen by the coun- 
ty committees for each 1,000 votes in 
excess of 1,500. In Louisiana, there 
are ward, town, plantation and repre- 
sentative class committees; in Michi- 
gan, judicial and representative district 
committees; in Mississippi, judicial 


district, flotorial, senatorial and other 
district committees; in Missouri, wena- 
torial and judicial district committees, 
in New Hampshire, there may be town 
and ward committees. 


No OPPOSITION 


In the following states when there 
are jast enough candidates for the office 
or offices to be filled, the candjdate’s 
name is printed on the general election 
ballet and no election is held: Florida, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS R 

Several states provide for the pub- 
lication of pamphlets designed to afford 
information to the voter as to the char- 
acter and political opinions of the 
several candidates. Provision is made 
for the distribution of these pamphlets 
so that every voter may obtain a copy. 
A fee is charged to each candidate to 
defray the cost of publication and 
distribution. These pamphlets con- 
tain the portraits of the candidates; a 
statement about the candidacy of any 
candidate or of his opponent. 


Run-Orr PRIMARIES 
In several of the southern states, the 
laws provide for run-off primaries in 


which only the two candidates having=— 


the highest votes participate. ‘There 
may be one or more of these run-off 
primaries, depending on the event of 
the vote therein. Run-off primaries 
are held in Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee 
anc: Texas, 
COUNTY UNIT VOTE 

In Georgia, candidates for United 
States senator, governor, state officers, 
judges of Supreme Court and Court of 
Appealswhoreceive the highest popular 
vote In any county, are considered to 
have carried the county and are entitled 


to the full vote of the county on the 
cougty unit basis, which is two votes 
‘for each representative the county is 
entitled to, in the lower house of the 
legislature. Tying candidates divide 
the county unit vote. County unit 
votes are consolidated by the chair- 
man and secretary of the state central 
committee of the party holding the 
primgry and published, and the can- 
didates who receive a majority of the 
county unit votes are declared to be 
the nominees by the state convention. 
If two candidates tie on county unit 
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votes, the one receiving the highest 
popular vote is declared nominat- 
ed. If no candidate for United States 
senator or governor receives a ma- 
jority, a second primary is held in 
which the two high candidates only 
compete. 


CUMULATIVE VOTING 
In Illinois, any voter may cast three 
votes for any candidate for the lower 
house of the state legislature, or dis- 


tribute them among either 2 or 3 candi- 
dates. 


Removable Obstacles to the Success of the, . 
Direct Primary 


By H. W. Donps 
Secretary, National Municipal League 


URING the past two years the 
direct primary has again survived 
an assault noge the less threatening 
because the deed was planned and was 
being executed in secret. Some re- 
formers and practically all politicians 
were dissatisfied with it, and the reac- 
tion following the war seemed an 
opportunity to revert to the convention 
system. 

So it came about that begmning in 
1919, but more particularly in 1920 and 
1921, a number of primary repeal bills 
were introduced in state legislatures. 
These were unsuccessful with the ex- 
ception of New York, which returned 
to the convention system for the nomi- 
nation of all officials elected on a state- 
wide ticket. Again in 1922 definite 
plans were under way to re-introduce 
the convention in a number of states 
when the legislatures meet in 1923.! 
It is yet too early to know whether such 
plans will be carried out. The con- 
spicuous success of insurgent candi- 
dates in the primaries of Iowa, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania, plus the results of 
the November elections, indicates that 
this winter will not be the opportune 
time to start a successful raid. The 
League of Women Voters can always 
be relied upon to defend the direct 
primary with energy. They reason, 
and not without justification, that a 
device opposed by so many professional 
politicians may not be without profit 


1 For a comprehensive statement of the move- 
ment to repeal or modify direct primary. legisla- 
tion see article by Prof. R. S. Boots, Ths Trend 
of the Direot Primary, American Political Science 
Review, August, 1922. 
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to the people, and are not distracted 
by phrases about greater party re- 
sponsibility through the convention 
system. i 


SOME OLD FRIENDS Now CYNICAL 


And yet, many early advocates of the 
direct primary are frankly cynical now. 
Obviously it has not lived up to expec- 
taticns. Inferior candidates are still 
nominated. The “high-minded” ele- 
ment in the party is still flouted with 
seeming impunity. The new type of 
candidate so ardently awaited has not 
arisen. Has nothing been accom- 
plished? 

A sense of failure, we submit, is un- 
warranted although a natural con- 
sequence of too great expectations. It 
arises first from a lack of realization of 
the necessity and function of the “or- 
ganization,” which Mr. Hughes has 
consistently emphasized in an appeal 
for a more general participation in 
party affairs and the enforcement of 
tighter responsibility upon party lead- — 
ers. 

But vastly more important has been 
the neglect of public opjnion to com- 
pretend that the condition to be 
treated did not arise from the party 
convention and its abuses. Instead of 
viewing the convention as a cause, how 
much wiser it would have been to have 
locked upon it as an X-ray photograph 
of a complex political system. The 
direct primary has been disappointing 
because it was designed to counteract 
a symptom, a manifestation. In a 
sense, therefore, the agitation over the 
primary has been harmful because it 


has diverted the public mind from more 
fundamental reforms. Thus the avail- 
able Supply of nervous energy has been 
consumed in superficialities. Fortu- 
nately, displeasure with the primary is 
beginning to energize a more scientific 
attack upon the boss. 


How THE Lone BALLOT AFFECTS THE 
° DIRECT PRIMARY 

There remain today at least three 
outstanding reforms necessary of ac- 
complishment before any system of 
nominations will be satisfactory. In 
the order of their importance they are 
the short ballot, the merit system in 
public employment, and the reorgani- 
zation of county government. These 
indispensable reforms are not separate 
and distinct. They react upon each 
other and their mutual purpose is the 
abolition of government for entrenched, 
selfish politics by entrenched, selfish 
politicians. 

Now that the short ballot doctrine 
has become so generally understood 
and accepted, it is almost incredible 
that it should have had so little atten- 
tion from the fathers of the direct 
primary. Given a system of elections 
theoretically and practically wrong, 
what can seriously be expected from 
any system of nominations? For at 
least twenty years students of election 
methods have been tellmg us that we 
have too many elections and too many 
officials to eléct. Any campaign, pri- 
mary or election, is a failure from the 
standpoint of popular participation 
unless it is vigorous. A vigorous cam- 
paign is. the people’s safety. Yet 
during 1922 Chicago voters were sum- 
moned to the polls five times. They 
were compelled to register twice. Ex- 
clusive of the primary they were com- 
pelled to pass judgment on candi- 
dates for about fifty different offices. 
In the St. Louis primary last summer, 
candidates were nominated for thirty- 
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three offices. The Republican ballot 
bore 108 names and the Democratic 54. 
Primaries elsewhere are frequently as 
bad or worse. Naturally, but a few are 
conducted with sufficient vigor to 
arouse a real popular opinion regarding 
the candidates. 

When official opinion, pro and con, 
with respect to the direct primary 1s for 
the most part so shallow, it is refreshing 
to discover two state gévernors defend- 
ing it by daring to inquire why ıt has 
not fulfilled early hopes. In 1921 
Governor Dixon of Montana told his 
legislature that 


The most plausible argument advanced 
against the present primary law 15 that the 
voters cannot know the personal qualifica- 
tions of the long list of candidates for the 
various minor offices. 

Of course they do not, but they do have 
an opinion regardmg the merits of the 
principal candidates. 


The same year in his message to the 
legislature, Governor Cox of Massa- 
chusetts noted the vocal sentiment 
against the primary and said 


So many candidates seek the many 
offices to be filled at a state-wide primary, 
that it is extremely difficult for even the 
careful voter to learn of the relative merits 
of the various candidates. The chief ob- 
jection to the present system of direct 
nomination m Massachusetts would m my 
judgment be removed by the adoption of 
the short ballot. 


The adoption of the short ballot of 
course implies administrative consoli- 
dation and reorganization. Fewer of- 
ficers elected, more appointed. As a 
consequence of short ballot propaganda, 
public attention, focused on the ap- 
pointing power, is being taught to 
demand a higher type of appointee. 
Thus we are gaining a new concept of 
administrative fitness and function. 
It involves a wider application of the 
merit system. 
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THe MERIT System DECREASES 
MACHINE CONTROL 

Historic civil service reform in this 
country began with the lower grades of 
employees and in many jurisdictions 
has never extended beyond them. In 
so far as it has succeeded In making 
them no longer mere pawns m the 
spoils game, it has helped to make the 
direct primary possible. Granting, for 
the sake of our argument, that the 
merit system has been haltingly and 
half-heartedly applied m many juris- 
dictions, that under the guise of civil 
service regulations political pull still 
works and party service is still de- 
manded, the indisputable fact remains 
that it has weakened the “rings” and 
increased the efficacy of the direct pri- 
mary as an instrument of revolt. 
Suppose that the large army of public 
employees, estimated at almost 8,000,- 
000 for the national, state and local 
governments, were still in the grip of 
the spoils system as our fathers knew 
it. Each one would have to be a faith- 
ful, if not willing, worker in the party 
vineyard. Picture them added to the 
already large body of ward and county 
workers. The thought appalls one. 
A suggestion of what would result is 
found in those countries where not even 
lip worship is paid to the merit system, 
and where the whole public personnel, 
civil and military, are political serfs of 
the dominant party. The chance for 
spontaneous self-development of public 
opinion would be nil. 

But while civil service reform has 
aided the direct primary as an engine of 
democracy, further progress is indis- 
pensable if the latter is to work well. 
The merit system in the lower grades 
has been obstructed by our failure to 
apply it in the higher grades of admin- 
istrative appointments. Whether or 
not the higher executives can be 
selected by competitive examination is 


debatable but does not concern us here. 
The important thing is that they be 
selected on the basis of exectitive’ 
ability and not as beneficiaries for 
party service. Until the higher ad- 
ministrative offices are amenable to the 
merit system, politics will continue to 
infest the lower grades; and so long will 
the organized army of the professional 
politician stand mobilized agaimst a 
really popular nominating system. 

Thus the short ballot idea, involving 
as it does more direct executive respon- 
sibility, reénforces and accelerates the 
merit system. And only through the 
merit system can we attain to the cles 
air in which the issues, about which 
public opinion crystallizes, can havefree 
play. A well organized state machine 
backed up by a few thousand faithful 
municipal and county employes is too 
great an opponent for any form of 
direct primary successfully to with- 
stand. 


Present Counry GOVERNMENT SUB- 
VERSIVE OF POPULAR NOMINATIONS 
County government is the last refuge 
of old-fashioned, selfish politics. In 
it survives, more than in any other 
governmental unit, the antiquated 
political organization. It typifies m: 
the pure state the evils discussed above, 
unaffected by efforts towards change. “ 
It knows not civil service reform; it is 
untroubled by administrative reorgan- 
ization. Its spoils have been aptly 
termed the base of political supplies. 
The state machine is a ganglion of 
which the county machines are the 
cells. The county court house is the 
primary unit of the state machine. 
The vast expenditures of county 
government in the United States are 
considered as rightful spoils for the 
dominant party. Party good feeling 
and camaraderie are never disturbed by 
considerations of efficiency with the 
administrative discipline which it en- 
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tails. Its functions being of a routine 
naturé and its subject matter never 
dramatic, the county is allowed to 
drift on undisturbed. Activities in 
which it fails conspicuously may be 
taken away; the county itself is never 
reformed. 

If the county primary had succeeded, 
it would have been nothing short of 
marveleus. The best argument against 
a return to the convention system is 
that such a system is based upon 
county organizations which feed at the 
court house. 


Tue “ORGANIZATION” Must Have No 
UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 

The thesis of this article is that the 

direct primary will never be what we 

want it to be, until our form of govern- 


ment is so changed that the political 
organization as such, is deprived of its 
unfair advantage. The long ballot and 
the spoils system (administration for 
political purposes) are the principal 
constituents of this unfair advantage. 
The field in which they operate today 
with greatest profit and least inter- 
ference is county government. De- 
prived of this unfair advantage,’ we 
have nothing to fear frorh political or- 
ganizations, which are necessary and 
useful. We can then view the pre-pri- 
mary slate made up at the pre-primary 
convention, as urged by Mr. Hughes, 
with equanimity. If popular elections 
are beneficial, there is nothing illogical 
about the direct primary. 
It ought to have a fair trial. 


Why I Believe in the Direct Primary 


By Grorce W. NORRIS 
United States Senator from Nebraska 


UR government is founded upon 

the theory that the people are 
sufficiently intelligent to control their 
own government. ‘The argument I 
shall make is*based upon the truth of 
this assumption. The direct primary 
is simply a method by which the will 
of the people can be ascertained in the 
selection of those who shall make and 
administer the laws under which all of 
the people must live. There is nothing 
sacred about it. If a better method can 
be devised I would not hesitate to 
abandon it and throw it aside. Neither 
will I claim that it is perfect. It has 
many weaknesses and imperfections. 
Until we can find a better system we 
ought to devote our energies toward 
its improvement by making whatever 
amendments experience demonstrates 
are necessary, always having in view 
the fundamental principle that we are 
trying to devise a plan by which the 
people will come as nearly as possible 
into the control of their own govern- 
ment. We must not expect perfection. 
We cannot hope to devise a plan that 
will make it impossible for mistakes to 
occur. We cannot by law change 
human nature. Selfish, designing, and 
even dishonest men will sometimes be 
- able to deceive a majority of the people, 
however intelligent and careful they 
may be. Every government, what- 
ever may be the syatem of nominating 
candidates for office, ought to pro- 
vide by law for the recall of its 
officials by the people. If the people 
should make a mistake they will cor- 
rect it. If a public servant has been 
faithful and true to his trust, it will not 
be necessary for him to seek the 
approval of party bosses and machine 
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politicians for his own vindication. 
The direct primary is in fact a part of 
the system of our election machinery. 
Jt is Just as important, and oftéh more 
important, than the official election 
which follows. A people who are quali- 
fied to vote for candidates at the 
general election are likewise qualified 
to select those candidates at the direct 
primary election. It requires no mbre 
intelligence to vote at that election 
than it does at the regular election. 
To deny to the citizen the right to 
select candidates and to confine his 
suffrage rights solely to a decision as 
between candidates after they have 
been selected is, in reality, at least a 
partial denial of the right of suffrage. 
It very often means that the voter is 
given the right only to decide between 
two evils. The right, therefore, to 
select candidates is fundamental m a 
free government, and whenever this 
right is denied or curtailed, the govern- 
ment is being placed beyond the con- 
trol of the people. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DIRECT PRIMARY” 

No better defense can be made of 
the direct primary than to consider the 
objecticns that are made to it. In 
doing this, it must be remembered that 
up to this time we have had but two 
systems. One is the old convention 
system and the other is the newer and 
more modern system of the direct 
primary. ‘Those who are opposed to 
the latter, advocate the return to the 
convention system, and in doing this 
they point out various objections to the 
direct primary, which, they argue, are 
sufficient reason for discarding it. It 
is my purpose now to consider some of 
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these objections. Some of them, m- 
stead of being objections to the direct 
primary, are in reality arguments in 
its favor. Other objections made are 
only partially sound, while some of 
them are untrue in fact. If we are 
seeking better government and have 
no ulterior motive whatever, we ought 
to be constructive in our criticism. 
This I*shall try my best to be. I am 
seeking to find the best system of 
nominating candidates. ‘The defects of 
the direct primary system, even in its 
crude state, are so much less than the 
wrongs and evils of the convention 
sy$tem, that an intelligent people will 
not hesitate to adopż it rather than the 
long used and universally condemned 
convention system, and devote their 
energies in a fair and honest way to 
the enactment of laws that shall, as 
far as possible, eliminate the defects 
of the primary. 


Dors THE DIRECT PRIMARY LOWER 
Party RESPONSIBILITY AND DE- 
CREASE THE PARTY SPIRIT? 

One of the objections that is always 
made to the direct primary is that it 
takes away party responsibilty and 
breaks down party control. This ob- 
jection is perhaps the most important 
of any that are made against the direct 
primary. Politicians, political bosses, 
corporations and combinations seeking 
special privilege and exceptional favor 
at the hands of legislatures and execu- 
tive officials, always urge this as the 
first reason why the direct primary 
should be abolished. But this objec- 
tion {thus given against the direct 
primary I frankly offer as one of the 
best reasons for its retention. ‘The 
direct primary will lower party respon- 
sibility. In its stead it establishes in- 
dividual responsibility. > It does lessen 
allegiance to party and increase in- 
dividual independence, both as to the 


public official and as to the private 


citizen. It takes away the power of 
the party leader or boss and places the 
responsibility for control upon the 
individual. It lessens party spirit and 
decreases partisanship. These are 
some of the reasons why the primary 
should be retained and extended. A 
party is only an instrumentality of 
government. Whenever, through party 
control, a public official casts any vote 
or performs any official act that is not 
in harmony with his own conscientious 
convictions, then the party spirit has 
become an instrument of injury to the 
body politic rather than a blessing. 
Laws enacted through such influences 
not only do not express the wishes and 
the will of the citizens, but it is in this 
way that bad laws are placed upon the 
statute book and good laws are often 
defeated. A public official should in 
the performance of his official duties 
be entirely non-partisan. Whenever 
he is otherwise, he is im reality plac- 
ing his party above his country. He is 
doing what he conscientiously believes 
to be wrong with the people at large, 
in order that he may be right with 
his party. 

The country owes most of its 
progress to the independent voter, and 
it 13 a subject of great congratulation 
that his number is increasing at a 
wonderfully rapid rate. Partisanship 
blinds not only the public official but 
the ordinary citizen and tends to lead 
him away from good government. In 
a Republican stronghold, the machine 
politician deceives the people by assert- 
ing that he is an Abraham Lincoln 
Republican, while in the Democratic 
locality, the same class-official seeks to 
carry public favor by claiming a politi- 
cal relationship to Thomas Jefferson. 
It is the party spirit that enables these 
men to cover up their shortcomings. 
It is the party spirit on the part of the 
voter that causes him to be moved by 
such appeals. Party allegiance and 
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party control if carried to their logical 
end, would eliminate the independent 
voter entirely; and incidentally, it ought 
to be said that the independent voter 
is always condemned by the politicians 
and those in control of political parties. 

The direct primary is comparatively 
new. The one circumstance more than 
any other that brought it into life was 
the evil in our government that carne 
from the spirit of party. This evil 
grew from a small beginning and 
gradually increased until it pervaded 
and controlled our government. The 
means through which this evil spirit 
could most successfully work was the 
party convention. Its danger was 
seen long before it had reached a point 
where its evil was felt. Its demoraliz- 
ing influence upon popular government 
was forcibly predicted by George 
Washington. He warned his country- 
men in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. In speaking of 
party spirit in his Farewell Address, 
he said: 

It exists under different shapes in all 
governments, more or less stifled, controlled, 
or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and 
is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of 
revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has per- 
petrated the most horrid enormities, is 
itself a frightful despotism. But this leads 
at length to a moré formal and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries 
which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an individual; and, 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this disposition to 
the purpose of his own elevation on the 
ruins of public liberty. 


He declared it was not only the duty 
but tothe interest of a wise people to dis- 
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courage and to restrain the party spirit 
Agan he said 
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... and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popular 
character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From 
their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being 
constant danger of excess, the effort ought 
to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate 
and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent 
it bursting into a flame, lest instead of 
warning, it should consume 


The direct primary does not seek the 
destruction of party, but it places its 
control directly in the hands of the 
voter. It lowers party responsibility, 
and to a certain extent takes away 
party government by placing country 
above party. If the primary had done 
nothing more than the one thing of 
substituting individual responsibility 
for party responsibility, thus doing 
away with party control, it would have 
given sufficient reason for its existence. 


Dors THE DIRECT PRIMARY GIVE THE 
NEWSPAPERS Too Muca Powrr? 


Another objection made to the 
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direct primary is that it results in 


giving control over nominations to the 
newspapers. ‘There is no doubt that 
the direct primary increases the in- 
fluence and power of some newspapers. 
The newspaper that is true to its name, 
gives first of all, the news— unbiased, 
uncensored, and wunprejudiced—and 
one whose editorial policy is open and 
fair will have its influence in political 
matters increased by the primary 
This, however, is a good rather than a 
bad thing. The newspaper that pub- 
lishes the truth and gives a true report 
of political news ought to have its 
power and its influence increased. The 
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increage of influence on the part of 
sych ingtrumentalities will tend toward 
a more intelligent selection of candi- 
dates, and therefore should be en- 
couraged rather than condemned. 


Dors THE DIRECT PRIMARY JNCREASE 
THE EXPENSE OF A CAMPAIGN? 
Another objection made to the direct 

primary is that it extends the cam- 

paign over an unnecessarily long time, 
and it is for that reason, and others, 
too expensive. It is probably true that 
in actual practice the direct primary 
extends the time of the campaign, al- 

though there is no limit of time that a 

candidate for office can spend in his 

campaign. He can put in all his time 
if he desires, whether he is campaigning 
for a nomination at a direct primary or 

for a nomination at the hands of a 

convention. 

The advocates of the convention 
system claim that the convention is as 
representative of all the people as the 
direct primary. If this be true, then it 
will require as much time to secure a 
nomination at a convention as it would 
at a primary. If the convention is 
really representative of all the people, 
and carries out the wishes of the people, 
then the campaign in one case would 
be as long as m the other. The candi- 
date, to get the nomination, would 
undertake to reach as many voters as 
possible, the difference being that m 
the case of the primary, when he had 
convinced the voter, he would have 
nothing further to do, while m the case 
of a convention nomination he would 
first convince the voter in order that 
the voter might select a favorable 
delegate, and then put in a lot more 
time to see that the delegate carried 
out the wishes of those whom he repre- 
sented. The result, therefore, so far 
as time is concerned, would be favorable 
to the direct primary. Of course, 
everybody knows this is not what 
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actually occurs in the case of the con- 
vention system. The bosses who con- 
trol conventions are the only ones 
necessary to secure the nomination. 
They manipulate the convention so as 
to bring about the desired result. 

Jm actual practice it has been demon- 
strated that the direct primary is not 
expensive. The expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money to secure the 
nomination deserves righteous con- 
demnation, and there have been many 
glaring incidents where this condem- 
nation has taken place. ‘There is no 
doubt but that there are many cases 
both in the primary and under the 
convention system, and likewise at 
the election, where the expenditure of 
large sums of money has been instru- 
mental, and m some cases the predom- 
inating influence, in securing nomina- 
tions and elections. It is an evil that 
I do not believe can be entirely elim- 
inated, but it is not confined to the pri- 
mary. It applies equally to the con- 
vention and to the general election. 
The man with money has an advantage 
over the poor man. This is true in 
politics as it is in business. ‘The 
remedy lies in the enactment of 
stringent corrupt practice acts. The 
Jaw should limit the expenditure of 
money for the purpose of securing 
nominations either at a direct primary 
or at a convention. It should prohibit 
expressly the expenditure of money for 
some of the practices indulged in. It 
should provide for the most complete 
publicity of all expenditures. These 
publications should take place both 
before and after the election. The 
violation of any of these laws should 
make the nomination or the election 
absolutely void. Political advertise- 
ments should, in my judgment, be 
prohibited by law. Contributions to 
religious and charitable institutions 
should likewise be prohibited. Proper 
criminal penalties for violation of the 
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law should be provided. It should 
perhaps be made the duty of some 
specific official to prosecute violations 
of this statute, not only against the 
successful candidate if he is properly 
charged, but in the same way against 
any other candidate at the direct 
primary, before the convention, or at 
the election. One of the difficulties 
with this kind of statute has been that 
prosecuting officials have not been 
called upon to act especially against 
the man who had been defeated, and 
it sometimes happens that the defeated 
candidate, being as guilty as the 
successful one, is so anxious to cover 
up his own violation of law that he is 
therefore not in very good condition 
to prosecute his opponent. 

It might be a good precautionary 
measure to provide by law not onlv 
that reports shall be made but that 
candidates, officers of committees, and 
managers of campaigns should be re- 
quired to submit themselves to cross- 
examination upon the filing of such 
reports, with a view of uncovering any 
violation of law that might have taken 
place. One of the difficulties in the 
enforcement of such laws at the present 
time is the party spirit and party 
responsibility. Where both parties are 
guilty, it is difficult to get anyone to 
father the responsibility for a prosecu- 
tion. If ‘party responsibility were 
eliminated, and party regularity not 
considered almost a divine attribute, 
many of these illegal acts would be 
brought to light that are otherwise 
concealed and covered up. 

Complete publicity will go a long 
way toward relieving the evil. ‘The 
intelligent citizen revolts at the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for 
the purpose of controlling election, 
either direct primary or general, and 
the people themselves will do a great 
deal toward punishing those who are 
guilty of the offense. The expenditure 


of large sums of money in any honest 
campaign is not necessary, and the 
intelligent citizen knows this, and will 
condemn the man who indulges in it. 
From my personal acquaintance with 
public officials, I am satisfied that the 
direct primary has been instrumental 
in putting more poor men into office 
than the convention system. I have 
no doubt of the truth of this stafement. 
I think the United States Senate is 
a demonstration of this proposition. 
There are a great many members of 
that body whom I could name, who 
would not be there if it were not for the 
direct primary, and most of them are 
poor. I have no doubt if the truth 
were really known, that candidates for 
office have spent more money under 
the convention system than under the 
direct primary. But that is not the 
only recommendation of the direct 
primary nor the only objection to the 
convention method. The public off- 
cial who has to be nominated at a 
convention knows very well that in 
order to retain his place he must be- 
come a part if not the head of a politi- 
cal machine. He must keep this ma- 
chine oiled all the time he is in office. 
He must obey the mandates of those 
above him in order to secure his share 
of patronage, and he must use this_ 
patronage to build up his machine. In 
other words, he trades public office for 
political support. It costs no small 
amount of both time and money to 
keep his machine oiled. He must 
either pay it himself or become 
obligated officially to someone who 
does. The result of it all is that the 
public gets the worst of the deal. Ap- 
pointees are selected entirely upon 
their ability to control the politics of 
their communities, and not with regard 
to their qualifications for office. We 
have, therefore, poorer government at 
a greater expense. The public are pay- 
ing the salaries of Incompetent men 
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who uge their official positions to keep 
the machine in control. On the other 
hand, the public official who depends 
upon the direct primary for election is 
responsible to the rank and file of the 
people themselves. He can defy the 
- machine and take the question directly 
to the people, and if he possesses the 
courage of his convictions, he will not 
do this*in vain. This relieves him en- 
tirely during his occupancy of the 
office from the taking up of a large 
portion of his time in looking after his 
machine. He can devote his energies 
and his abilities entirely to the welfare 
of fhe country and to the performance 
of his official duties. 

It might not be out of place in this 
connection to relate my own personal 
experience. I have been nominated 
several times for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and twice for the Senate. 
Both times when 1 was a candidate for 
the Senate I had very active and 
spirited opposition. My nominations 
cost me, as I remember it now, less 
than five hundred dollars on each of 
these occasions. I know that if I had 
undertaken to secure a nomination at 
the hands of a convention, I would 
have been defeated had I not spent 
many times this sum of money, and 
probably would have been defeated 
anyway. In neither of these campaigns, 
so far as I was able to see, was I handi- 
capped on account of money. In look- 
ing back over‘it now, I do not see 
where I could have legitimately spent 
more than I did. 


Dors THB DIRECT PRIMARY Lesson 
DELIBERATION AND JNTELLIGENCE 
IN THE SELECTION OF CANDIDATES? 
Another objection made to the direct 

primary is that it takes away the de- 

liberation which the convention system 
affords, and that therefore the primary 
does not give the proper opportunity 
for an intelligent selection of candi- 


dates. This objection is not true. 
The convention does not afford any 
opportunity for deliberation. It is a 
place where trades are made and not 
where judicious selection of candidates 
is indulged in. In a state convention, 
for instance, where there are 8 large 
number of candidates to be nominated, 
a candidate having behind him the 
delegates of a county or a group of 
counties will throw thege votes any- 
where, to any candidate, for any office, 
except the one for which he is a candi- 
date. The candidate who secures the 
nomination is the one whose manager 
has been the most successful in making 
thesetrades. This manager doesnotask 
the delegates behind some candidate for 
some other office anything about the 
qualifications of their candidate. He 
wants to know how many votes he can 
get for his candidate if he will throw 
his delegation in favor of the candidate 
for some other office. No question is 
asked on either side as to qualifications. 
Political bosses are often instrumental 
in having candidates get into the field 
for some office, not because they want 
to nominate the candidate, but because 
they are anxious to fill a particular 
office with a particular man, and they 
therefore try their best to get as much 
trading stock in the field as possible. 
The convention usually does its work 
in one day. It would be an Impossibil- 
ity, even if delegates were seeking men 
with particular qualifications for par- 
ticular offices, for them to ascertain the 
truth within the short time in which a 
decision must be made. A political 
convention is anything but a delibera- 
tive body. 

There are always, of course, many 
delegates in all conventions moved by 
the highest of motives and doing their 
best to nominate good men for all the 
offices, but as a general rule they are 
in a small minority. The convention 
system has been condemned by an 
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enlightened citizenship after a Jong and 
wearisome trial. This fact is so well 
known and understood by the people 
generally that its defense is almost a 
waste of words. The direct primary 
system, while by no means perfect, 
gives much more opportunity for in- 
telligent selection. The citizen in his 
own home has weeks of time to inform 
himself upon the qualifications of the 
various candidates seeking the primary 
nomination. He does this deliberately. 
He has no opportunity to make a trade. 
He decides the question upon what to 
him seems to be the best evidence. As 
the citizen becomes used to the direct 
primary, he takes greater pains to in- 
form himself. The direct primary 
tends to educate the people. They 
get together’ and discuss the qualifica- 
tions of the various candidates at the 
meetings of different kinds of clubs 
and organizations. ‘They do this in 
no partisan way, but in an honest 
effort to secure the best nominees. 
This means that the electorate is con- 
stantly improving itself, and while 
improving itself, is improving the 
government by selecting better candi- 
dates for office. 


PRIMARY SOMETIMES RESULTS IN 
MINORITY NOMINEE 

Another objection sometimes urged 
against the direct primary is that 
sometimes the nominee does not receive 
a majority of all of the votes. This is 
true. It is a defect that ought to be 
remedied, but those who urge this 
objection give it as one reason for 
abolishing the direct primary and 
going back to the convention system, 
and yet the same objection applies to 
the convention system. Who is able 
to say m any case that the nominee of a 
convention is a choice of the majority 
of the members of a party? There is 
no machinery In the convention that 
will disclose whether or not this is true, 


Why is it that those who are qpposed 
to the primary will not be fair in their 
argument? Jf the direct primary 
should be abolished because the nomi- 
nee ls sometimes voted for by only a 
minority, then likewise, the convention 
should be abolished because there is no 
way of telling that the nominee is 
favored by a majority of the party. 
This objection applies both to the con- 
vention and to the direct primary. By 
what logic can it be urged therefore, 
that the primary should be abolished 
and the convention regstablished? As 
far as I am able to see there is no yay 
of relieving this objection as far as it 
applies to the convention, but there is 
a way of at least reducing the proba- 
bility of a minority nominee in the 
primary. If the primary law provided 
that the voter could express both a first 
and a second choice we would have 
gone a long way toward the elimination ' 
of this objection. If the law provided 
that in case no one received a majority 
of all the votes cast, that the second 
choice of the voters as to all candidates 
except the highest two should be 
counted, this would in most every case 
give the expression of a majority of the 
voters. In my judgment such a pro- 
vision ought to be included in every 
primary law. Even without this 
provision this objection is no greater 
against the primary law than it is 
against the convention, but with it, it 
gives the primary a great advantage 
over the convention in this respect. 


Primary ABOLISHED IN SOME STATES 

It is alleged that the direct primary 
has been abolished in several of the 
states after giving it a trial. The in- 
tention seems to be to convey to the 
public the idea that those who have 
given the direct primary a fair and 
honest trial, have reached the conclu- 
sion that it is not practical, that good 
results are not obtained therefrom, and 
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that the people have voluntarily gone 
back to the convention on the theory 
that ‘this system is after all superior 
to the direct primary. Those who 
offer this objection boastingly refer to 
New York, Idaho, South Dakota and 
Nebraska as instances where the direct 
primary has been discarded and the 
people have returned to the old con- 
ventién system. Again our opponents 
are unfair, again they tell only half of 
the truth. 

In the state of New York, the legis- 
lature repealed the direct primary law 
Insofar as it related to state and judi- 
cifl officers. The repeal was urged 
very strongly by the governor. This 
repeal was an issue in the last election. 
The party that was successful in that 
election Incorporated a plank in its 
platform promising to reéstablish the 
direct primary if they were successful 
at the polls. The result was an over- 
whelming defeat of those who were 
instrumental in repealing the primary 
law. The governor, at whose instance 
this action was taken, was defeated by 
one of the largest majorities ever given 
to a governor In that state. The peo- 
ple spoke with no uncertain voice 
at the very first opportunity and over- 
whelmingly defeated those who were 
responsible for the repeal of the pri- 
mary law. 

In the state of Idaho, where the 
direct primary law was repealed by the 
legislature, the*matter likewise became 
a leading issue in the next campaign 
and as a result those who favored the 
reénactment of the law were successful, 
and the new legislature of Idaho is 
pledged to reënact a primary law. 

South Dakota has had a very pe- 
culiar primary law. It has been re- 
pealed, modified and reénacted several 
times, and as I understand it, they 
still have a primary law with some 
modifications providing for a conven- 
tion as well as a primary. In mv judg- 


ment it is far from being a workable and 
practical law. It provides for a great 
deal of useless and unnecessary ma- 
chinery, brought about from the fact 
that the law still retains the convention. 
Its weakness is that it does not get 
entirely away from the convention, but 
every vote that has been had in South 
Dakota indicates that the people are 
favorable to a direct primary, and that 
they will without doubt eventually 
secure a fair and workable law. 

In Nebraska the legislature at its 
last session repealed the direct primary 
as Jt applied to part of the state ofh- 
clals. In that state, the constitution 
provides for a referendum, and when 
this law repealing the direct primary 
was passed, the proper petitions were 
circulated and filed by which the repeal 
was stayed until the matter could be 
referred to the people at a general 
election. When this general election 
was held, the repeal of the direct 
primary by the legislature was repu- 
diated by an overwhelming and crush- 
ing majority, so that the direct primary 
in Nebraska still stands. 

I know of no state that has given 
the direct primary a fair and honest 
test that does not consider it far 
superior to the old convention system. 
These cases that are cited by those 
who oppose the direct primary to show 
that the people are dissatisfied with it 
and have repudiated it, are in every 
case, so far as I know, completely 
answered by the people themselves. 
They have in every case repudiated 
the action of the legislature. While the 
people may not always be satisfied with 
a direct primary, they are nevertheless 
much better pleased with it than with 
the convention system, and there is no 
danger after having once tried a fair 
primary that an intelligent people will 
take a step backward to the conven- 
tion. The fight for the direct primary 
has always been a bitter one. Those 
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who advocate it have at every step had 
to contest the way with political 
machines, and all of the power and 
resourcefulness of these machines has 
been used to defeat the direct primary. 
Where they have not been successful 
in defeating the law, they have some- 
times succeeded in keeping in the law 
objectionable features, placed there 
often for the sole and only purpose of 
making the law objectionable. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be safely stated that the great 
majority of the American people are 
in favor of the direct primary, and that 
politicians, men seeking a selfish ad- 
vantage, political machines, and com- 
binations of special interests, constitute 
the vast majority of those who are 
opposed to it. It has some objection- 
able features, but upon examination it 
is found that practically every one of 
these applies with equal force to the 
convention. Many of these objections 
can be entirely eliminated as far as the 
direct primary is concerned, and prac- 
tically all of them can be partially 
eliminated. The direct primary re- 


lieves the party and party machinery 
of a great deal of its responsibility, and 
places this responsibility upofi thé 
individual voter. The intelligent Amer- 
ican citizen assumes this responsibility 
with a firm determination of performing 
his full duty by Informing himself upon 
all the questions pertaining to govern- 
ment. It therefore results in a more 
intelligent electorate, and as this in- 
telligence increases, it results in better 
government. Experience will bring 
about improvement as the necessity is 
shown to exist by practice. It will not 
bring the millennium and it will not 
cure all of the defects of zovernment, 
but it will relieve many of the admitted 
evils and act as a great school of educa- 
tion for the common citizen. The 
artificial enthusiasm created by the 
convention system which makes it easy 
to deceive the people will give way to 
the enlightened judgment of reason 
that will pervade the firesides and 
homes of a thinking, patriotic people. 
A citizenship that is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to vote at a general election will 
never surrender to others the right to 
name the candidates at that election. 


Defects in the Direct Primary 


By KARL F. GEISER, PH.D. 
Professor of Political Science in Oberlin College 


T HE most significant fact revealed 

by a study of the direct primary 
is that*one cannot carefully view it in 
theory and practice from its various 
angles without a hesitating skepticism 
as to its merits and defects. Concern- 
ing no political question is thoughtful 
opinion more divided. Though this 
great experiment in popular control 
has been in operation under our very 
eyes for three decades, the conclusions 
concerning its virtue vary from a faith 
which sees in it the near approach of 
the political millennium, to a pessimism 
which foreshadows the end of the 
present form of democracy. Neither 
has public opinion nor have legislative 
bodies come to any definite conclusions 
concerning the value of the primary 
as an agent to bring government nearer 
the people. 

New York, one of the first states to 
adopt the direct primary idea, has re- 
turned to the convention system for the 
nqmination of candidates for the United 
States Senate, for elective state officers 
and for justices of the Supreme Court; 
while representatives to Congress, to 
both branches of the state assembly, to 
county and city offices are still chosen 
in general at the direct primaries. 
Opinion as to the wisdom of this change 
is as diverse as the methods of nomina- 
tion itself. Idaho has tried the direct 
primary, found it wanting and has 
returned to the convention system for 
state officials with apparently general 
satisfaction in the return to the simpler 
method. Limitations upon space for- 
bid an extensive account of the recent 
changes in the states, but it 1s safe to 
say that at present in most of the states 
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where the direct primary has been 
state-wide and applying to all elective 
offices within the state, there is a 
general movement to teturn to the 
convention system either for general 
state and judicial offices, or for a 
modification of the law in some form 
toward a deliberative process such as 
a convention affords. 

Nor can it be truly said, as many 
writers assert, that the opposition to 
the primary comes almost entirely 
from the politicians or machine men 
of the party. It varies with the state 
and the interests affected. In South 
Dakota we have perhaps the best ex- 
ample where the politicians and the 
machine organization have attempted 
to defeat the will of the people. There 
a struggle of eighteen years against the 
machine resulted in what seems to be a 
victory for the politicians, for during 
that period four direct votes of the peo- 
ple in favor of areal direct primary were 
as often set aside by political manipula- 
tions of doubtful methods and even 
by court decisions. But to say that 
opposition to the direct primary al- 
ways or even generally comes only 
through sinister influence, is to simplify 
the problem beyond recognition and 
come to conclusions that a study of 
the undercurrents of the movement 
does not justify. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSTTION TO PRIMARY 
IN CALIFORNIA 

A summary of opinions collected last 

summer from some of the most repre- 

sentative and thoughtful men and 

women in various parts of California, 

where the primary idea in some form 
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has been in operation for half a century, 
stated in general terms, bases opposi- 
tion upon the following facts: 


(1) that it lowers party responsi- 

bility; 

(2) that it breaks down the party- 
government principle; 

(8) that it is too expensive; 

(4) that the campaign extends over 
too long a period of time, thus 
taking too much time of 
candidates seeking reélection 
that should be devoted to the 
duties of their office; 

(5) that it results in government 
by newspapers, and, 

(6) that it creates a ballot that 
makes intelligent voting im- 
possible. 


All of the above are valid reasons 
for opposing the direct primary; and, 
it may be said in passing, too little 
attention has been given by those 
interested in good government to these 
phases of the problem, for they in- 
volve principles that are fundamental. 
Moreover, one may readily admit that 
opposition to a defective device or 
system, adopted to secure popular 
control of government, does not imply 
a desire to return to a former system 
equally bad. But the first essential 
to any improvement of present con- 
ditions is a recognition of the terms 
involved in the problem. With this 
in mind, I shall attempt in this paper 
to deal with principles rather than with 
statistics of votes, employing the latter 
only by way of illustration. 


WHEREIN THE PRIMARY Has FAILED 

But whatever the defects or merits 
of the primary have been or may be 
in securing party responsibility and 
through it government responsible to 
the people—a sine qua non to all good 
government—it is not likely that the 
present primary laws will be generally 


revealed and the convention system 
in its old form adopted in its place, 
Of some things, however, we may now 
speak with comparative certainty: 
The primary has not fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of its early advocates; 
it has not brought forward better 
candidates m general; it has made 
elections more expensive; it has not 
increased the popular interest in elec- 
tions to the extent that was antici- 
peted; it has not rid our political system 
of the boss; it has made it easier for 
the demagogue; it has degraded the 
press; and most important of all, it 
has, by adding a long list of names to 
tke ballot, made it impossible for even 
tke most intelligent and conscientious 
citizen to express a discriminating 
choice at the primary polls. 


THE PRIMARY BALLOT IN CLEVELAND 


Why, one is inclined to ask at the 
outset, even discuss the question of 
party responsibility or quality of 
candidates, or any other question per- 
taining to popular control of govern- 
ment, when the chief agency through 
which the voter has access to his 
political institutions is so cumbersome 
that he cannot operate it? Why 
theorize concerning the results of .a 
system which in fact cannot be applied 
to the purpose for which it is intended? 
For example, in the last Ohio primary 
(August 8, 1922) the voter of Cleve- 
land who received the Republican 
primary ballot was asked to choose 
candidates for 48 offices from a list 
of about 175 names. The choice 
included one candidate for governor 
out of a total of nine candidates; one 
lieutenant-governor out of eight candi- 
dates—in these offices not an im- 
possible task; but it also included a 
selection of six senators out of twenty- 
four candidates, and sixteen repre- 
sentatives out of eighty candidates; 
and in both of these cases obviously 
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an impossible task was imposed, when 
one considers the total number of 
names won the ballot and the five- 
minute time limit that may be imposed 
upon each voter in marking the ballot. 
While the illustration here given is 
taken from the largest city in the state, 
similar situations present themselves 
in Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbts and 
Dayton; and in village and rural com- 
munities the difference in favor of a 
more intelligent vote is one of small 
degree. 


In THB VILLAGE OF OBERLIN 


A somewhat extensive personal in- 
quiry among the voters in the village 
of Oberlin, having a population of 
about 5,000, revealed the fact that 
not a single voter who was asked 
whether he had been able to make a 
discriminating choice for every office on 
the primary ballot answered in the 
affirmative; not even the members of 
the party committee, though their 
knowledge of the candidates was more 
extensive than that of the average 
voter, could give adequate information 
concerning all of the names on their 
own party ballot. These are facts 
that must be faced in every considera- 
tion of the question of party responsi- 
bility, and in every attempt to bring 
government more directly under popu- 
lar control; for the conditions imposed 
by these facts must be overcome before 
even the most enlightened electorate 
can gain access to those who control 
and administer the institutions and 
laws of a community or state. 


Party RESPONSIBILITY 

Party responsibility seems to have 
been lessened by the fact that in destroy- 
ing the power of the machine it has taken 
the core of the party. This is shown 
by the practical disappearance of the 
Democratic Party from Wisconsin, 
where the political contest is now waged 
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between the Progressives headed by 
LaFollette and the old-time Republi- 
cans who were defeated in the last 
primaries. It has also lowered party 
cohesion and therefore responsibility, 
by taking from the organization the 
power of selecting candidates, thus 
causing a general loss of interest in the 
final outcome of election. When every 
one may easily become a candidate, 
interest wanes by the mere fact of 
numerous names of uninteresting and 
commonplace candidates who appeal 
neither to the imagination nor the 
intelligence of the average voter. 
The professional politician who runs 
for office makes an appeal to party 
loyalty through methods which, how- 
ever unethical or degrading they may 
be, at least make for party spirit and 
devotion to the cause of an historic 
tradition connecting itself with Lincoln 
or Jackson. 


EFFECT ON PARTY ORGANIZATION 

The very idea, in fact, of the primary 
is based upon a revolt from the or- 
ganization. In the very nature of 
the case, where the organization does 
not select the candidates it does not 
and cannot be held responsible to the 
voters for the quality of candidates 
selected, nor for their faithful per- 
formance of duty while in office. From 
an ‘extensive inquiry among practical 
politicians, from those who favored 
and those who were opposed to the 
primary, I have found a general agree- 
ment to the effect that the primary 
tended to break up parties, weaken 
the party organization and therefore’ 
to dissipate responsibility. That this 
is true may be seen from the fact that 
where a candidate is strong enough 
to get himself nominated against the 
wishes of the party organization, he 
invariably appeals not only to the 


voter of his own party, but also to the 


independent and even the opposition 
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party. Thus in the last election in 
Ohio, a candidate for the General 
Assembly who received the nomination 
on the Republican ticket at the pri- 
mary, sent one of his workers to a Demo- 
cratic political meeting to appeal for 
votes. The fact that such a candidate 
is refused the endorsement of the 
party leaders in the machine organiza- 
tion necessarily makes for non-co- 
operation. 


Is THE Party System DoomED? 

An important question then, in 
view of actual operation of nominating 
methods, is whether party organization 
and the party idea of government 
still have that sustaining virtue claimed 
for them which enables the average 
voter to get access through the party 
to the political institutions of the 
country, which in theory he is supposed 
to control. There are those who 
frankly say that the party system in 
the old sense is doomed and that some 
other institution or system will take 
its place. Nor is such a position 
without reason. There are evidences 
at hand to support this view in every 
country where the party system pre- 
vails; and while a general discussion 
of party government in foreign coun- 
tries would lead us too far afield, 
it would be interesting and instructive 
to analyze the causes and motives for 
the formation of “blocs” and “coali- 
tions” on the Continent and in England 
today. There may be nothing ab- 
solutely new under the sun, yet it may 
be seriously doubted whether a mere 
“post-war” allusion explains the mo- 
tives that underlie the fall of dynasties, 
the quick change of ministries and the 
disregard of the representative idea of 
government as manifested in Soviet 
Russia. It is, of course, not strange 
that many of the governments of 
Europe could not long survive the 
cataclysmic crises of the Great War. 


But the careful student of current 
politics, while he may be unable to 
explain, cannot fail to observein tle 
chaos of the political world today 
something very foreign to the old 
political order, whether for good or 
ill history alone can tell. 


EVIDENCES OF PARTY DISSOLUTION 

Confining our observations te party 
responsibility in America, 1t may be 
instructive to examine the motives or 
forces which under normal conditions 
unite men into a political party. Aside 
from the general tendency to react 
to a common stimulus, which may be 
in many cases neither more nor less 
than a desire to be on the winning or 
popular side; or aside from the mability 
to overcome the fatalistic trend of 
the multitude so difficult in all popular 
governments, what has hitherto kept 
a party together? Professor C. E. 
Merriam, in his excellent work on 
The American Party System summa- 
rizes the motives of party action as 
“habit, response to leaders, personal 
or group interest, economic or other- 
wise, the sense of community responsi- 
bility, the response to the appeal of 
the formula, specific gratification of 
desire for political-social contacts.” 


DISREGARD OF PARTY BY CHRTAIN 
CANDIDATES 

But even if we accept these varied 
motives as the cohesive power that 
makes for party unity and party spirit, 
the reason for adherence to a particular 
party is still unexplained; for similar 
motives might be urged as a cause for 
a break or revolt from a party instead 
of adherence to it. Why, for example, 
in the recent primaries in many states, 
have Republican or Democratic candi- 
dates at primaries rebuked their re- 
spective parties by the advocacy of 
principles which in no way, other 
than name, conformed to the tradi- 
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tional views held and advocated by the 
party*leaders? Beveridge of Indiana, 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, LaFollette 
of Wisconsin and Brookhart of Iowa, 
while accepting the Republican name 
in aspiring to office, were to all intents 
and purposes independent of the Re- 
publican tradition and might have 
called themselves more accurately, 
leaders of a Liberal Party. 

To what extent is the Republican 
Party, in any of the four states men- 
tioned, responsible for the action of 
these men either in the chair of gov- 
ernor of a state or in the United States 
Senate? That is, after all, the question 
that requires an answer if party re- 
sponsibility is to be properly estimated. 
The difficulty in answering this question 
will become more obvious if we remem- 
ber that Brookhart of Iowa made his 
campaign for the Senate on three main 
issues: (1) the repeal of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Transportation Law; (2) an attack 
on the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem which he blamed for many of the 
farmer’s financial troubles, and (8) 
“for laws to encourage cotperative 
control of production, credit, marketing, 
and buying by organized agricultural 
and industrial labor.” 4 Whatever the 
motives may have been that led the 
Iéwa voters to cast 42 per cent of the 
total votes cast for six candidates at 
the primary for Colonel Brookhart, 
the cold fact remains that in his first 
mentioned issye he openly attacked 
a Republican measure; in his second, 
he scored an institution inaugurated 
by a Democratic administration now 
under Republican control; and in his 
third plank, he borrowed from the 
Non-Partisan League. All this in a 
state that had long been Republican 
and gave President Harding nearly 
400,000 majority. Nor is Brookhart’s 
case an isolated example where party 
organization and party allegiance were 

1 Nation, Vol. 115: 466, Nov. 1, 1922. 


disregarded by the successful candidate 
and an appeal made directly to the 
electorate. In municipal politics we 
already have a non-partisan system in 
both the primary and the general 
election, and in many states the pri- 
mary laws have been modified to remove 
the candidates for judicial office from 
the party column. 
TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND 

That the tendency to revolt against 
the present party system as such, 
does not have its entire explanation 
in local or geographic areas but rather 
in the spirit and tendencies of the times, 
whatever the cause, is also seen in 
recent political theories which break 
sharply with traditional methods of 
political action. And in some coun- 
tries practice has followed closely upon 
the heels of the theorist. Two years 
ago there was an attempt in England 
to return to the two-party system led 
by Asquith and the Cecils, but recent 
events in the United Kingdom give 
little evidence of a return to the party 
system of Gladstone and Salisbury. 
Who knows but that in the not distant 
future, at least in the two great democ- 
racies of the world—England and 
America—candidates will disavow 
party organization entirely, and on the 
basis of issues alone, will appeal to an 
enlightened plebiscite in utter disre- 
gard of the present party system? 
In America, however, that will be 
possible only when the complex en- 
cumbrance now called the primary is 
abolished or so modified as to enable 
the voter to distinguish through a long 
list of names, the vital issues which he 
seeks to impose upon those who govern. 


PARTY SPIRIT IN AMERICA AND 
ENGLAND COMPARED 
At all events we need not consult 


election statistics to know that where 
primaries involve the nomination of 
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numerous non-political offices or of 
decisions which the masses are in- 
capable of making, it will fail to in- 
crease party responsibility. It is a 
question, then, of whether the party 
system under American conditions is 
more effective as a means of registering 
the popular will, than an irresponsible 
combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances, which place in nomination men 
whose chief claim to office is that they 
were the choice at the primary. Un- 
fortunately, the significance of the 
party in America 13 so little understood 
by the average voter that the primary, 
which has done much to destroy party 
cohesion and party action, is extolled 
for the very qualities which should 
condemn it. It is still the fashion 
among a large number of the so-called 
“intellectuals” to stand aloof from 
party organization as something to be 
despised. 

This attitude is due in part to a con- 
fusion of two separate and distinct ideas 
designated by terms, which, on account 
of the similarity of sound, are thought of 
as conveying similar ideas. ‘The terms 
are party and partisan; and it is easy to 
ascribe to the party-man qualities of 
mind which permit his party to think 
for him, which he regards as aspersion 
upon his independence. This atti- 
tude of the American citizen toward 
the party stands in striking contrast 
to that of the English citizen, who is 
not ashamed to be identified with a 
party having able leaders. Nor are 
these two attitudes without reason. 
The English voter who follows a 
leader, usually follows an idea which 
may rise to the dignity of a philosophy 
of life as well as a real policy of state. 
If that leader be a Burke, a Cobden, 
or a Bright, adherence to his cause will 
be a mark of distinction capable of 
the best thought. We need only to 
reflect upon the history of the free 
trade movement in England to be 


assured of this fact. The political 
apothegm “when in doubt, kick Cob- 
den” had an entirely different*signifi- 
cance in English political hfe than the 
accusations against Tammany Hall 
or the Philadelphia Gas Ring in Amer- 
ica, while a membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan would scarcely have quali- 
fied one for membership in the Cobden 
Club. e 

Before any nominating system in 
America will enlist the interest of 
the average voter, the entire attitude 
toward parties as factors in govern- 
ment must be changed. No institution 
will command the obedience or respect 
of mankind that is not rooted in honor- 
able traditions, or does not rest upon 
a recognized moral principle of high 
endeavor. However low the actual 
range of political action may be, 
however dark the current of its daily 
life, the average voter will hesitate 
to identify himself with an institution 
which he feels is not approved by the 
best thought. 


ESSENTIALS TO RESPONBIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

But aside from the complex or- 
ganization and methods of nomination, 
and the general absence of a party 
spirit to supply the necessary cohesive 
force to maintain party discipline, and 
reform the party from within the 
organization, there is no clear con- 
ception among the majority of voters 
of the essentials necessary to a govern- 
ment responsible to a political party; 
and without a common or popular 
conception as to the meaning, purpose 
and function of political institutions, 
leadership and responsibility in the 
true sense becomes impossible. Be- 
fore considering this phase of the 
question, however, it may be well to 
state in general terms what the essen- 
tials to responsible government are. 
They may be placed under three heads: 
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(1) There must be, under whatever 
name or form it may appear, a political 
party comprising a majority of the 
electorate; (2) there must be means or 
devices adequate to a free expression 
and registration of the popular will; 
and (8) there must also be, on the 
part of the voter, a knowledge and 
an intelligence equal to the service 
he is cled upon to perform, whenever 
he exercises the right of franchise. 

Of these three essentials it must be 
admitted that the first obtains only 
partially; the second to a still less 
degree than the first; while the third 
ess€ntial, because of conditions im- 
posed by the first two, is almost en- 
tirely negligible. There are, indeed, 
in addition to those here mentioned, 
other conditions necessary to a truly 
responsible party government; such 
as, for example, the complete absence 
of sinister exterior influences which 
tended to deflect the course to a free 
choice, and the presence of clearly 
defined issues. Passing over the minor 
conditions, however, and confining 
our attention to any one of the three 
major essentials mentioned above, 
we arrive at the conclusion that even 
the regular election, taken by itself, 
though usually less complicated than 
the primary, results In irresponsible 
government because of the confusion 
of issues with candidates; and the 
primary has aggravated the difficulty. 
It has raised high above the heads of 
the average voter a mechanism too 
difficult to comprehend and con- 
sequently too difficult to operate 
successfully. It has assumed the false 
premise that the problems of govern- 
ment depend for their solution upon a 
wider popular contact, rather than 
upon a deeper and higher intelligence. 
The cold fact that government is an 
extremely complex institution and 
that political intelligence 1s extremely 
simple, must ever remain as the anchor 


of political reform; and progress to- 
wards good government must always 
be conditioned upon the fact that the 
electorate, though honest and of good 
intentions, can operate through the 
electoral franchise only the simplest 
forms of machinery. 


THE BURDEN IMPOSED UPON THE 
VOTER IN CALIFORNIA 

Measured by these standards which 
express the theory of party responsi- 
bility, let us turn to the practical 
operation of these institutions which 
are to give us ४ government subject 
to popular control. Examples from 
two fairly typical states may serve 
as illustrations of the impossible burden 
we have placed upon the electorate. 
The general election laws of California 
comprise a volume of 288 pages of 
very fine type, and although intelligent 
voting does not require a thorough 
digest of the entire election code, the 
mere extent of the regulations from 
nomination to final election suggests 
the extent of the burden imposed upon 
the electorate. The arguments respect- 
ing the amendments to the state 
constitution and the proposed statutes 
submitted to a referendum of the 
electors at the election of November 7, 
1922, form a pamphlet of 144 pages. 
The proposed amendments and statutes 
formed 30 separate propositions for 
the state at large, with four additional 
questions for the county of Los An- 
geles. ‘These propositions appeared 
upon a single ballot, measuring twenty- 
two by twenty-eight inches, together 
with the names of forty-nine candidates 
seeking thirty-one offices. Nor was 
the difficulty confronting the voter 
fully expressed by the number of items 
to be voted upon. Many of the legal 
propositions supplemented or repealed 
former statutes and amendments, and 
an intelligent vote, therefore, implied 
a knowledge of law and conditions far 
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beyond the face of the ballot. Where 
or how was the voter to get this knowl- 
edge? If he depended upon news- 
papers, broadsides and pamphlets 
with which he was deluged, his con- 
clusions were in danger of being pur- 
chased by the highest bidder rather 
than by a dispassionate process of 
reasoning and observing. The Los 
Angeles Evening Herald of November 
6, 1922, contained three very large 
advertisements against the so-called 
“Lawyers Bill,” and the bankers were 
said to have spent $150,000 to defeat 
the measure. 


PRIMARY Laws AND VOTING IN Onto 


The election laws of Ohio as com- 
piled in 1920 make up a volume of 
325 pages; and while here again in- 
telligent voting does not require fa- 
miliarity with the entire code, that 
part which in some form refers directly 
to the status and condition under 
which the right of franchise is exer- 
cised would by itself form about 100 
pages. How intelligently this fran- 
chise was exercised at the last general 
election was shown in numerous m- 
stances; for the sake of brevity a single 
example must suffice. Of the three 
proposed amendments to the state 
constitution the one that attracted 
most attention, and the one upon 
which one would naturally expect 
the clearest expression of the popular 
will, was the liquor amendment, pro- 
viding for the manufacture and sale 
of beverage containing 2.75 per cent 
alcohol by weight. The ballot was 
so worded, however, that many a 
stanch prohibitionist voted “wet”; and 
so far as I know, no one outside of a few 
tax experts is suspected of having cast 
a discriminating vote upon either of the 
other two proposed amendments, one 
referring to indebtedness and bond 
issues and the other to taxation. 

The official figures for the last 


(August 7,°1922) Ohio primary also 
form an interesting commentary upon 
this method of voting. While many 
states have apparently modified their 
primary laws upon the theory that 
direct nomination is least objectionable 
for county and local offices, the last 
Ohio primary election shows that in 
many cases county officials, to take 
a single example, were nominated by a 
large minority of the total votes cast. . 
Thus in Lorain County, nine candidates 
running for the office of sheriff on the 
Republican ticket, received a total 
of 10,889 votes; but the successful 
candidate received only 8,064 vdtes, 
or about one-third of the total number 
of votes cast. Questions: Was he 
the choice of the party? Upon any 
conceivable theory of responsible gov- 
ernment, what portion of the total 
voters of all parties in the county does 
he represent? 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion I summarize the re- 
sults of this study by saying that the 
direct primary has decreased party 
responsibility because: 

1. It has tended to break down 
party organization and destroy united 
party action. I 

2. It has retained for popular nom- 
ination and election both administra- 
tive and policy-determining offices, 
thus creating a still longer and more 
incomprehensible ballot than we had 
under the old system. 

8. By assuming that all public 
offices should be open to all citizens, 
it has encouraged the fallacy that all 
citizens are qualified; with the result 
that so many run for office that the 
average voter cannot detect who are 
not qualified. 

4. It is illogical in that it accepts 
representative institutions and at the 
game time denies faith in them, by 
directing candidates elected to office, 
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instead of trusting them to their best 
judgment. 

5. Jt assumes that the function of 
the elector is to govern, rather than 
to see that good government is enacted, 
by changing government from a Repub- 
lican to a Democratic form. 

“The spirit of democracy is cor-' 
rupted,” says Montesquieu, “not only 
when the spirit of equality is extinct, 
but likewise when they fall into a 
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spirit of extreme equality, and when 
each citizen would fam be upon a 
level with those whom he has chosen 
to command him. Then the people, 
incapable of, bearing the very power 
they have delegated, want to manage 
everything themselves, to debate for 
the Senate, to execute for the magis- 
trate, and to decide for the judges. 
When this is the case, virtue can no 
longer subsist in the republic.” 


The Direct Primary and Party Responsibility 
m Wisconsin 


By ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, J.D. 
Of the faculties of Political Science and Law of the University of Wisconsin 


T HE diffculty with the investiga- 

tion of this kind of problem is the 
lack both of objective evidence and a 
scientific technique of approach. Po- 
litical science has been too much ab- 
sorbed in purely descriptive, historical, 
or speculative work, to develop a really 
scientific methodology. It is indeed 
rare even to find discussions of po- 
litical problems approached from a 
functional point of view. Most articles 
dealing with the direct primary, for 
example, have been merely descriptive 
of the laws Involved, or systematic 
arrangements of a priori arguments pro 
and con. Rarely even has there been 
an attempt to analyze functionally 
the nature of the end to be attained, or 
to examine the appropriateness of the 
primary to the given task, or to check 
up its actual operation by objective 
evidence. There are, of course, con- 
spicuous exceptions, but in the main the 
above observation seems to be correct. 
In the present discussion the author has 
attempted to secure all available 
evidence, but there is little to be found. 
What we need is to begin at once the 
attempt to formulate a scientific tech- 
nique or methodology as a basis of a 
real science of politics. We need to 
know what facts and factors are 
pertinent in explaining our political 
experiences, and in seeking the methods 
of effective political control for the 
future. After we have reached some 
conclusions as to what facts and 
factors are important, we must then 
strive to develop a system for the 
observation, collection and recording 
of such phenomena, and we will then 
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have the basis of a constructive science. 

As Professor Merriam has recently ob- 
served, there are tremendous agencies 
already at work such as the state and 
federal census bureaus and other 
statistical bodies, which could be 
easily utilized in the observation gnd 
recording of pertinent phenomena, 
if we only knew what matters were 
pertinent, and could urge upon them 
definite and concrete requests. Until 
some such action can be taken po- 
litical science will not come into its 
own. We need not be surprised to 
find the statisticians or psychologists 
or some other learned group invading 
our field and rendering this constructive 
service to the public, which should be 
the special prerogative of the political 
scientist and in which he should find 
his fullest opportunity. These ob- 
servations were again emphasized in 
the writer’s mind by his experience in 
preparing this paper, and he submits 
them as a not entirely irrelevant ap- 
proach to the consideration of the 
present problem. 

As indicated by the title, the scope 
of this paper is limited to the operation 
of the direct primary law in Wisconsin 
and its relation to the doctrine of 
party responsibility. Only the state- 
wide primary will be considered and 
all aspects of the primary law will be 
ignored except those that directly 
affect the operation or organization 
of party government within the state. 


Party RESPONSIBILITY 


While there have been almost as 
many theories of party responsibility 
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as there have been writers upon the 
snbject, nevertheless there do seem to 
be a few rather defimite dogmas, one or 
another of which is generally accepted 
among recent writers as part and parcel 
of the theory. In the first place the 
discussion of party responsibility in 
America generally proceeds upon the 
assumption of a two-party system. 
While there are always minor parties 
of varying degrees of strength, the 
struggle generally rests between the 
two great organizations. In those 
states where there is only one party 
of any considerable strength, the 
struggle generally lies between two 
factions of the dominant party. Ex- 
cept in unusual emergencies, the prac- 
tical political instinct of the average 
American seems to rebel at the ap- 
parently futile investment of time or 
interest in minority organizations. 

In the second place the doctrine of 
party responsibility is based upon the 
theory that the processes of popular 
government require certain extra legal 
activities on the part of the people, 
which the people cannot do directly 
as well as they can through the agencies 
of party organization. These activ- 
ities are principally the nomination 
of candidates for public office, the con- 
duct of the campaign, the promulgation 
of political issues, and the securing of 
harmony between the different de- 
partments of government. 

“Our state tonstitutions provided 
for the election of certain state officers, 
but made no provision for their nomina- 
tion. But popular election, unless 
restricted to a choice from a very 
limited few, becomes an obvious ab- 
surdity. When the author was attend- 
ing the public school, it was decided 
to have all the school children march 
to the cemetery on Memorial Day. 
The boys im the author’s class were 
asked to elect a captain to lead the 
march. A vote was taken by secret 


ballot, without any opportunities for 
the scholars to talk it over and de- 
velop any consensus of opinion. The 
result was that out of about thirty 
votes cast, most of the pupils received 
one vote, and the boy who was elected 
received four. He was the most 
cordially disliked boy in the group, 
and secured his election by exchanging 
promises with three neighbors to vote . 
for each of them if they would vote 
for him, and then finally voting for 
himself. No one could possibly say 
that the election was an expression of 
the group opinion, If there had been 
two or three candidates from whom 
the voters could have made their 
choice, another more representative 
body would have been elected. Nomi- 
nations are thus essential to effective 
popular elections. 


PourricaL GROUP ORGANIZATION 

“The people did not take long to 
realize that if they were to control the 
government of the state, they must 
organize into groups, according to 
political theories or prejudices, nomi- 
nate a candidate and place the party 
label upon him, in order that the public 
might have a basis of judging him and 
of holding his group accountable for 
his conduct. It was the only way 
public opinion could function in the 
control of state government. Political 
parties originated in this very obvious 
necessity. Likewise, it was only 
through group effort that political 
issues could be formulated. The great 
nfass of the people become articulate 
only when their leaders, seeking to 
interpret their thoughts and aspirations, 
formulate broad, general principles 
upon which they can vote with a ‘yes’ 
or “no.” 

“Moreover, the leaders soon ob- 
served a popular indifference and 
ignorance regarding political issues. 
If a group believing in certain political 
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concepts desired to cause them to 
prevail, it became necessary for them 
to carry on campaigns of agitation, 
education and suggestion to win ad- 
herents to their cause. This resulted 
in the development of much elaborate 
machinery for the purpose of winning 
popular support, while the waging of 
political campaigns became one of the 
important functions of the political 
party. ' I 

Likewise, there remained the neces- 
sity of devising some means by which 
political harmony could be secured 
between the different departments of 
government. No constructive pro- 
gram is normally possible when the 
legislative department is controlled 
by one party and the executive by 
another. Likewise administrative 
friction of a very decided ty pe is caused 
among the different executive heads 
of the state government when they 
represent conflicting groups, which is 
quite possible under our anomalous 
state system of decentralized admin- 
istrative departments. These evils 
could be eliminated only by a system 
of party government, in which the 
voters chose between parties rather 
than persons, thus generally msuring 
the control of all departments of the 
government by the victorious political 
group, providing party harmony and 
making possible the achievement of 
any constructive program that the 
dominant party might be inclined and 
competent to undertake. 

Finally, the real importance of having 
political parties to carry on these func- 
tions becomes evident only when we 
contemplate the inherent nature of 
popular government. Real democracy 
is not assured by the establishment of 
universal suffrage. It is only when 


1 Arnold Bennett Hall, Popular Government, 
pp. 66-68. Macmillan, N. Y, 1921. See also 
Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp. 193-253 
New York, 1922. 


that suffrage represents a publiceopin- 
ion of the majority, and expressed 
within such limits of action as will 
secure the acquiescence of the mmority 
that we have effective government by 
the people. For if the minority refuse 
to acquiesce, we have government by 
force and not by the people. This is 
dramatically illustrated by the present 
unhappy efforts of the Irish people 
to achieve democracy. Moreover, this 
public opinion which represents the 
majority must be a real opinion, with 
sufficient coherence, durability and 
vitality to exercise a controlling influ- 
ence, for the time being, over the affairs 
of government. Unless there is a 
public opinion that can accomplish 
this, there is no popular control. 
Democracy becomes a myth, while the 
actual sovereignty passes to some des- 
pot, dictator, oligarch or ruling class. 
“There are many instances in Central 
America where dictators have aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm in behalf of 
democratic government, but it has 
rarely continued long enough to estab- 
lish even a semblance of democracy. 
This popular manifestation was not 
real opinion, but merely a popular 
impression. Created by the authority 
and contagious personality of some 
dominant figure, there was no basic 
conviction of liberty, popular govern- 
ment, or orderly restraint with which 
the popular impression might establish 
a vital contact. There was no founda- 
tion of national unity, philosophy, or 
character upon which an enduring 
structure of democracy could be 
erected.” ३ 


NECESSARY ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION FOR POLITICAL CONTROL 


This brings us to & consideration of 
what are the constituent elements of 8 
public opinion that has, to a sufficient 


१ Find., p.8. 
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degreg, the elements of continuity and 
vitality that will enable it to achieve 
political control. Also what political 
problems come within its effective 
scope? President Lowell has given 
the best statement of the former. His 
theory is that public opinion that has 
the necessary qualities of stability to 
afford a basis for popular government, 
must, ff it originate in the voice of 
authority or suggestion, as most opin- 
ions do, be in harmony with the estab- 
lished convictions and philosophy of 
the people. This does not guarantee 
the accuracy of the opinion, but it does 
instre for it a reasonable degree of 
permanence and power. But in order 
“that there may be a real public opin- 
ion on any subject, not Involving a 
simple question of harmony or con- 
tradiction with settled convictions, 
the bulk of the people must be in a 
position to determine of their own 
knowledge, or by weighing evidence, 
a substantial part of the facts required 
for a rational decision.” 8 

It follows from the above that a 
popular election is significant only 
in so far as it registers a real public 
opinion. If an election does not do so 
it amounts to naught. Jt represents 
nothing more than caprice, fancy or 
the accidents of chance. It carries no 
mandate to those entrusted with official 
power. It gives the officers no asstr- 
ance of support in the execution of 
their policies or direction in the formu- 
lation of their programs. Public of- 
ficers are judged by capricious and 
whimsical opinions, while the real 
sovereignty tends to vest in the hands 
of those most skilled in the art of dema- 
goguery and of exploiting the ignorance 
and cupidity of the people. With the 
vast development in the art of ad- 
vertising, with its capacity to control 
by suggestion, the hired makers of 

š A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, pp. 18-22. New York, 1913. 


publicity will yield a power almost 
impossible to conceive. Where, there- 
fore, there is no public opinion there 
can be no popular control. 


Docrrinn oF PoriticaL RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


If this be true it seems clear that 
there should be no popular votes taken 
except on matters regarding which 
there can fairly be said to exist a 
real opinion. This places rather defi- 
nite limitations to the questions and 
matters that may properly be sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. If the ques- 
tion is one upon which there is no 
established fundamental convictions 
or philosophy among the people and 
if it involves matters outside the 
popular range of information, ex- 
perience or thinking, there can be no 
real public opinion on the matter and a 
vote upon the subject will register only 
the passing fancies of the people and 
the accidental considerations of the 
moment, 

It is here perhaps that the doctrine 
of party responsibility occupies its 
strongest ground. For under our sys- 
tem of government many matters have 
been left to the people which involve 
decisions on matters in regard to which 
no public opinion can exist. It has 
been the business of the political party 
to take up these matters, assume the 
responsibility for their proper treat- 
ment, reduce them into such simple 
forms that public opinion may operate 
upon them, and then leave the issues 
so simplified to the judgment of the 
people. It requires no argument to 
show that there could be no public 
opinion to function upon the selection 
of public officers without the aid of 
some nominating method. If the peo- 
ple of the state were asked on election 
day merely to go to the polls and vote 
for whomsoever they might desire, 
without any prior nominations or 
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campaigns of publicity, ordinarily there 
would be such a babel of tongues and 
variety of opinions that the winning 
candidates would have back of them 
a very small minority of the voters. 
The result could not be said to rep- 
resent a true opinion. The decision 
as to who is the best candidate in the 
state is a question of fact, outside the 
range of information of the average 
voter, and not involving a question 
of theory or conviction that might 
harmonize or conflict with the voter’s 
beliefs. A public opinion on such a 
question, under such circumstances, is 
thus practically impossible. 

So with the formulation of public 
issues. The desires or aspirations of 
the multitude cannot become articulate 
save through the voice of leadership. 
No other means has yet been devised 
by which the mass of the people can 
express an opinion. The political party 
meets these two problems by nominat- 
ing a list of candidates and promulgat- 
ing a party platform. This is done 
by both the great parties and the voter 
has a definite issue submitted to his 
decision. Which list of candidates is 
the best? Which political platform 
is most entitled to respect? 

Moreover, the two parties then pro- 
ceed to carry on a campaign of popular 
education, bearing on the relative 
merits of the two tickets and the two 
platforms. These campaigns generally 
last for a number of weeks, with the 
result that the average citizen gains 
some ideas both as to the merits of the 
candidates, and the nature, meaning 
and value of the platforms. As be- 
tween the two alternatives the voter 
generally is enabled to come to some 
kind of intelligent conclusion, and the 
final results tabulated on election day 
then tend to represent a real opinion. 
Thus the political party takes the 
original problems upon which public 
opinion cannot exist, reduces them to 


specific proposals upon which the 
public may answer with a yes or no, 
places the public in possession of 
material facts, and thus subjects the 
ultimate question to the possibilities 
of decision by a true opinion. 

Since the great majority of voters 
vote straight for one party or another, 
this generally assures automatically 
that the different department? of the 
government will be under the control 
of the same party and pledged to the 
same program, which will insure po- 
litical harmony, the minimum of 
friction, and the possibility of working 
out a constructive program 


NEED FOR HIGHER STANDARDS 


Someone will here object that under 
such a system, both parties may 
nominate worthless candidates, both 
may promulgate hypocritical platforms 
and their campaigns of publicity may 
be misleading and unworthy. All this 
must be admitted. It has frequently 
so happened. But there seems no 
relief other than a regenerated citizen- 
ship, eager and capable to compel the 
political parties to attain higher stand- 
ards of performance as the price of 
popular support. These parties are 
usually managed by the most capable 
and astute politicians that their ranks 
afford. The first and controlling ambi- 
tion of every political boss is to retain 
his hold upon official power. He can 
do this only by securiurg a larger share 
of popular support than is accorded to 
his political foes. The organization 
that can most unerringly give a major- 
ity of the voters what they want is 
destined to control the government. 
The ultimate struggle for good govern- 
ment is thus necessarily wrought out 
in this competitive struggle between 
the opposing parties for political sup- 
port. 

If the results are bad, and they fre- 
quently are, it is not due to the system, 
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but tg the tragic fact that our citizens 
do not, force the competitive struggle 
for votes into the higher planes of 
civic ideals and accomplishments. So 
long as impossible, hypocritical and 
conflicting promises will bring in a 
majority vote, there is little likelihood 
that practical politicians wil find it 
either expedient or safe to carry the 
fight tô higher planes of constructive 
statesmanship. Jt is quite common 
for politicians to desire so to do, but to 
be forced to a lower type of campaign 
performance in order to secure the 
necessary votes. Nothing will be ac- 
complished in the way of permanent 
reform until we face these uncompli- 
mentary but basic facts. To salve the 
popular conscience and provide the 
public with moral alibis for civic short- 
comings by undiscriminating attacks 
upon politicians and parties 1s the most 
vicious type of demagoguery. For it 
prevents and postpones the only effec- 
tive remedy, viz., a real civic awaken- 
ing. 

Nor is this all. As long as human 
nature and the laws of psychology re- 
main substantially the same, popular 
government over areas as large as our 
states can be carried on only by po- 
litical parties. So far as one can see, 
the civic activities of the voter will be 
confined to activities for party control 
within the party, and to his final choice 
at the polls between contending parties. 
No one yet, in any age, has found any 
better way of making the hopes and 
aspirations of the multitude become 
effective in the forms of political con- 
trol.4 The inherent limitations on 
mass movements and public opinion 
are such, that, without some form of 
party government, democracy cannot 
exist. For the public to face these 
facts, to realize the tremendous mission 

4 Viscount James Bryce, Modern Democracies, 


Vol. I, pp. 119, 122, n. 1. 2 vols. New York, 
1921. 
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of the party, and to apply to the party 
in power the test of strict accounta- 
bility for its stewardship, are the first 
steps in the improvement of our system 
of party responsibility, and in the in- 
telligent approach to the solution of 
its problems. 


Toe Dmect PRIMARY Law 


Having thus examined at some length 
the doctrine of party responsibility 
and its inherent place in the life of 
popular government, we are now ready 
to consider to what extent and in what 
way the functioning of this doctrine 
has been affected by the direct primary 
law in Wisconsin. This has been one 
of the hotly contested points in the 
whole discussion that was waged with 
some bitterness several years ago and 
that has not yet entirely abated. 

It is significant to note that the 
importance and value of party re- 
sponsibility has been admitted by both 
sides to this controversy. 

This leaves as the only matter of 
contention the question as to whether 
the direct primary law has in fact inter- 
fered with the normal and beneficent 
operation of the principle of party 
responsibility. This question will be 
discussed in connection with the argu- 
ments that have been made, to show 
the evil effects of the primary law upon 
party responsibilities and which seem 
to fall into four general propositions. 


Ev EFFECTS OF PRIMARY Law 


The first proposition is that the 
direct primary law has placed directly 
into the hands of the people certain 
functions, viz., the nomination of state 
officials, upon which & public opinion 

5 Robert M. LaFollette, Message to Wisconsin 
Legislature, January, 1908, quoted in Paul M. 
Reinsch, Readinga on American State Govern- 
ment, p. 388. Boston, 1911. 

Emanuel L. Philipp, assisted by Edgar T. 
Wheelock, Political Reform in Wisconsin p. 83. 
Milwaukee, 1909. 
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cannot exist except occasionally in the 


case of the candidate for governor. 
Where the governor, or a man other- 
wise equally well known, is a candidate 
for reélection and there is only one 
other candidate, the people will fre- 
quently have sufficient information 
regarding the relative merits of the can- 
didates so that the formation of a real 
opinion may be possible. Butif neither 
of the candidates happens to be well 
known to the people, regardless of 
their ability or worth, or if there hap- 
pens to be a large group of candidates, 
the possibility of the primary vote for 
governor registering a true opinion 
is extremely meager. 

The chances of a real opinion are 
even more remote in the case of the 
candidate for other offices about whom 
the people are much less likely to be 
informed. The writer attempted to 
test this out by asking twenty-one 
audiences of about one thousand 
persons each in different paris of the 
state, how many of those present had 
any definite, authoritative information 
regarding the qualifications for candi- 
dates for state office at the last primary, 
not counting the candidates for gov- 
ernor or any candidate whose home 
might happen to be in that community. 
There were on the average of three to 
each audience, or one-third of one per 
cent. Surely no one would argue that 
such a vote could possibly represent 
true public opinion. What then, does 
the vote represent? Largely the fac- 
tors of fancy, caprice, suggestion and 
the like. If unworthy candidates are 
selected, unless they are notorious, 
the public would not know until it was 
too late, and then there would be no one 
to be held accountable. 
` Under the convention system, these 
candidates would be nominated by a 
state convention, composed of delegates 
elected by the party voters. This con- 
vention would be composed mainly of 


politicians, men who have made practi- 
eal politics a subject of major interest, 
who make it a business to know the 
various candidates for office, and who 
are familiar with the type of men the 
offices demand. The state leaders 
would be there and this body of po- 
litical experts—for that is exactly what 
they are—would confer, discuss, com- 
promise, and vote until a majority 
or two-thirds had agreed upon a list 
of candidates. There is one thing 
upon which all practical politicians do 
agree, and that is the all importance 
af party success. Consequently, in 
selecting the list of candidates, the 
consideration of first importance is 
to secure a ticket that will win the 
public favor and give such an effective 
administration of public affairs as to 
insure the party’s continuance in 
power two years hence. 


LACK or PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


Thus under the convention system 
party affairs are largely regulated by 
party experts, whom the people may 
hold to‘ rigorous accountability for 
their conduct. A definite party re- 
sponsibility is thus established, for 
the people always have it within their 
power to administer the stinging re- 
buke of political defeat, in case the 
party managers have abused their 
trust. But under the primary law 
no one is really responsible, for the 
work is not done by the group of party 
managers, but is attempted by the 
people themselves, who cannot be 
held to any effective responsibility, 
since it was a task for which less than 
one per cent were adequately prepared. 

On matters of this kind, objective 
evidence is very meager, but we are 
not entirely without it. As is gener- 
ally known, the main political fight in 
Wisconsin is not between the two great 
parties, but between the two factions 
of the Republican Party. One faction 
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is gengrally spoken of as the LaFcllette | 
faction and the other as the Conserva- ' 


tive group. (In the last two years this 
latter group has been dominated by 
men who have chosen the name of 
Progressive Republicans.) In the in- 
terests of administrative harmony all 
the chief executive officers of state 
should belong to one faction or the 
other, and then that one faction could 
be held responsible for the state ad- 
ministration. Asa matter of fact, there 
has been but one election since the 
adoption of the direct primary in 
1906 when the five chief executive 
officers have been elected by the seme 
faction, and that one time was in the 
LaFollette landslide of 192%, Under 
such circumstances there is neither 
party nor factional responsibility. 
Moreover, experience has shown that 
It was too much to expect that the 
political antagonism between these 
officers would not find expression in 
many ways positively detrimental to 
the public service. Such phenomena 
have very rarely appeared under the 
convention system, for the interest 
of each officer is generally identified 
with the party destiny and it becomes 
the selfish interest of both the party 
and the candidate to prevent friction 
and to give an administration that will 
please the public. 

Again, this same lack of party 
responsibility is evidenced to a more 
alarming extent in the failure to es- 
tablish a political unity between the 
legislative and executive departments, 
which is usually indispensable to a 
constructive legislative program. Dur- 
ing three administrations since the 
direct primary law was enacted, viz., 
1909, 1918 and 1921, there has been a 
governor of one faction and a legislature 
of another. Where the hostility be- 
tween the factions is as bitter as it is m 
Wisconsin, the evil consequences of 
such a situation are apparent. In 


those years there was neither party 
nor factional responsibility for the 
control of government, and if there was 
really a popular government in Wis- 
consin it would have been difficult 
to locate. Except under extremely 
uncommon circumstances such a situ- 
ation would be impossible under a 
convention system. The author has 
been unable to find anywhere a parallel 
under the convention method of nomi- 
nation. 


LACK or Focus BETWEEN ESTABLISHED 
POLITICAL LEADERS 

The second line of argument that 
has been suggested to show the evil 
effects of the direct primary upon party 
responsibility is that the direct primary 
tends to focus public attention upon 
contests between irresponsible factions 
or outstanding political leaders, rather 
than between established political 
parties with their continuing responsi- 
bility. 

The first question presented here 
is the question of fact; has the effect 
of the direct primary law in Wisconsin 
been to center interest as above in- 
dicated? This question is complicated 
by the fact that the Democratic Party 
in Wisconsin is decidedly a minority 
party, and was so before the days of the 
direct primary. Since 1890 it has 
elected only two governors (in 1890 and 
1892) although there were a number of 
fairly close contests up until 1906, 
and only one close contest since and 
that one in 191%. In the last two 
decades the Democrats have carried 
Wisconsin once for the Presidency 
(1912) and elected one United States 
senator (1914). With so few hotly 
contested campaigns between the two 
great parties, it would be an easy 
matter for a spectacular contest in the 
Republican Party to overshadow the 
final election. So far as one is able 
to Judge by the popular interest as it is 
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manifested durmg the campaign, such 
seems to be the fact, especially in 
recent years. 

But would it not have been the case 
likewise if the convention system had 
survived? There seems no way of 
obtaining objective evidence on this 
question. The evidence does tend to 
show that during the period before the 
primary law, there was relatively 
more interest in the election and less in 
the nominating contests than in the 
period following the abolition of the 
nominating convention. Moreover, 
some allowance must be made for the 
fact that the struggle for the direct 
primary was coincident with the strug- 
gle of Robert M. LaFollette for the 
mastery of the Republican Party. 
When a man of such tremendous 
popular appeal enters such a struggle, 
it is bound to attract an eager interest 
regardless of what nominating ma- 
chinery he has to use. 

Nevertheless, when all these factors 
have been considered, it does seem that 
since the advent of the direct primary 
there has been a well-defined tendency 
for popular interest to shift from parties 
to factions and to personalities. This 
seems to be accounted for by two rea- 
sons. Under the direct primary, it 
must be the business of the candidate 
to arouse the interest of the people, 
for they alone are to judge his case. 
Publicity becomes the passion of the 
hour, for unless a man’s name becomes 
known to the voters he cannot succeed. 
Under the convention system, how- 
ever, attention is generally centered 
upon the delegates and party managers, 
and the public takes little active in- 
terest save in the ultimate results. 
The second reason is the feature of 
the open primary. The Wisconsin 
law makes it possible for any voter to 
vote in any primary regardless of what 
party he represents. Moreover, this 


$ Wisconsin Statutes, 1921, Ch. 5, Sec. 5.18. 


can be done without the knowledge 
of his party associates, since po one ' 
can know in what primary each voter 
cast his vote. This necessarily tends 
to arouse the voter’s interest in the 
outstanding individual or factional 
struggle rather than in the control 
of his own party. 


RESULTS ? 

It is alleged in support of this argu- 
ment, that this has three evil results: 
In the first place, factional responsi- 
bility is generally impossible to achieve, 
since under the direct primary it þas 
so frequently happened that different 
departments of the government were 
controlled by different factions. This 
we have already found to be the case. 
In the second place, even though it is 
possible to establish factional or per- 
sonal responsibility for the conduct 
of government, such responsibility 
is not organic or continuing, and does 
not have the momentum of organized 
responsibility which is essential to 
stable government and the working 
out of far-sighted reforms, and which is 
possessed by political parties under 
the convention system. Thirdly, when 
interest is focused on a factional fight 
in the dominant party, it tends to 
weaken the competing party until it is 
no longer an effective competitor, 
whereas real healthy competition þe- 
tween two contending parties is essen- 
tial to the best conduct of government. 

The first one of these three alleged 
evils we have already disposed of. 
The second alleged evil will now be 
considered. Where there are such 
well-defined factions as are found in 
Wisconsin, and when one of them is led 
by such a phenomenal political genius 
as Senator LaFollette, the question 
may well be asked: Why will not fac- 
tional responsibility or the personal 
responsibility of the leader be suff- 
cient to enable public opinion to func- 
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tion through them in the control of 
government? (This is on the assump- 
tion that under the direct primary 
Senator LaFollette or his faction, 
or some opposing leader or faction, 
could always secure the control of all 
departments, something that has hap- 
pened only once since 1906. It does 
look now, however, as if it might quite 
regulafly in the near future.) 


FACTIONAL VERSUS PARTY 
RESPONSIBILITY 

This squarely raises the issue of 
whether personal or factional responsi- 
bifity, if possible, is as reliable a me- 
dium for public opinion to function 
through in the control of government, 
as party responsibility would be. 
Again it is difficult to find objective 
evidence that is relevant. There are, 
however, some facts of evidential value. 
In 1922 the faction opposed to La- 
Follette held a state convention in 
Milwaukee, adopted a ticket to sup- 
port at the party primaries, went 
through the forms of setting up an 
organization and adjourned. Similar 
conventions have been held several 
times before on like occasions, but 
there has emerged from none of them 
a, permanent political organization, 
capable of assuming the continuing 
responsibility of fighting for a pro- 
gram or of accepting the responsi- 
bility of one if entrusted with official 
power. Even when this group was 
successful in electing Governor E. L. 
Philipp to three successive terms, there 
was no definite organization to “carry 
on” when Governor Philipp declined 
to run again. They tried to nominate 
as his successor an outstanding and 
able man, but they could not succeed. 
Governor Philipp succeeded by virtue 
of his dominant personality and ability, 
and when the personality was removed, 
what was supposed to be an organized 
political movement disappeared be- 
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cause there was no political] organiza- 
tion able to carry on‘ the policies for 
which he stood. The public opinion 
that approved of Governor Philipp’s 
policies had no means of self-expression, 
for there was no organization identified 
with those policies which they could 
seek to place in power. 

Suppose something had happened 
to Senator LaFollette at any time since 
1906 up to 1920, were his policies and 
political activities so identified with a 
well-organized, well-disciplined po- 
litical organization covering the whole 
state, that public opinion would have 
had an immediate organization through 
which they could have continued those 
policies in control? The writer does 
not believe there was any such organ- 
ization prior to 1922. On the other 
hand, if Senator LaFollette had been 
working under a convention system, 
what would have been the probable 
results? He would have had to have 
controlled, organized, and worked 
through the regular Republican ma- 
chine, which he undoubtedly would 
have done. He might have had to 
make concessions here and there to 
hold his convention and prevent a bolt 
as public men must occasionally do. 
But in the unhappy event of his demise, 
under these circumstances, his policies 
and ideals would have been so identified 
with the Republican state machine 
that they would have carried on of 
their own momentum, so long as 
public opinion might desire. 

Senator LaFollette has been so popu- 
lar as a leader and so adroit as a politi- 
cian that he has needed no organization 
for his political success. But his 
followers will want to see his influence 
continue long after he has gone. It is 
not enough that the memories of his 
deeds will linger long in the hearts of 
his associates. Jf they are to become 
articulate in the control of government, 
there must be either some outstanding 
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political genius like himself or a real 
political organization of established 
strength and ability, like a regular 
party organization, through which his 
followers may express themselves. 

It is argued that an organization 
could be easily perfected, but such 
organization, disciplined and effective, 
cannot be organized over night. It 
takes years of association and common 
effort, under the stimulus of able lead- 
ership, to forge a party of sufficient 
strength and cohesive force to insure 
that harmony and continuity of action 
essential to the constructive control of 
government, 

It is further argued that if either fac- 
tion needs an organization at any time, 
it merely means a political struggle 
between the factions to secure the 
Republican organization. But there 
is no Republican organization in any 
effective sense. .The primary law pro- 
vides for a state central committee,’ but 
until the recent campaign it has not 
functioned for about a dozen years. 
The struggle has been between persons 
and factions, while party organization 
of an effective type has disappeared 
from the public interest. The writer 
believes that this has been a real loss 
to the cause of popular control, the 
real significance of .which will not 
appear until the disappearance from 
political life of its dominant figures. 


INTEREST IN DOMINANT PARTY 
ACCENTUATED 

The third alleged evil of diverting 
public interest from parties to factions 
will now be considered. This argu- 
ment ig that the direct primary by 
making party nominations a matter of 
public interest and Tight, tends to 
accentuate the interest in the affairs 
of the dominant party to the injury 
of the minority party. This would be 
likely to take place only where one 


7 Wisconsin Statutes, 1921, Ch. 5, Sec, 5.20. 


party is already so dominant, that 
nominations are generally equiyalent 
to elections, as in the case in Wisconsin. 
Happily this is a matter upon which 
there is objective evidence. Taking 
the percentage of Democratic votes 
cast in presidential years, and in off 
years for a period of sixteen years be- 
fore and after the direct primary law, 
we get the following results: 


PRESIDENTIAL 


Yman | Year Per- | OPP Yean 
CENTAGES SRR 
® 
1888 .. ..... 48 
1890 . 51 
1892... ..... 48 
1894,,,. .. 87 
18986 37 
1898 . 48 
jt caste. Sas 36 
1902... 39 
1904 .... .. 39 
1906 32 
1908 , 36 
1910 34 
1912 .: 42 
1914. 36 
1916 38 
1918 33 
1920 35 
1922 , 10 


These figures while significant are not 
conclusive. They show the Demo- 
cratic Party to have weakened materi- 
ally, particularly in the off years. 
Especially significant is the Democratic 
vote in 1922, at the time when the 
Democrats were making great gains 
generally they all. but disappeared 
in Wisconsin. The difficulty in draw- 
ing conclusions from these figures is 
that they may not be due entirely to 
the direct primary but to other causes, 
the most conspicuous of which was 
Senator LaFollette’s popularity which 
transcended party lines. It seems 
fair, however, to conclude that Wis- 
consin is rapidly losing 9 strong, 
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healthy, minority party, and that the 
direct primary is at least a contributing 
factor. 


THE OPEN PRIMARY 

The third general argument against 
the direct primary as destroying party 
responsibility is based upon one oí the 
peculiar features of our primary law, 
viz., the open primary. As already 
observed there is no party test in the 
Wisconsin law and there is absolute 
secrecy as to which party ticket one 
votes m the primary election. It is 
argued that by this device Democrats 
may vote in Republican primaries 
in sufficient numbers to determine the 
result; which means that there can 
be no party responsibility for the 
simple and sufficient reason that mem- 
bers of other parties may determine 
party action. Moreover, it is urged 
that Democrats in voting in Republican 
primaries will be tempted to vote for 
the poorest candidate in order to insure 
a Democratic victory. Mr. Victor 
Berger in 1920 asserted that the 
Socialists voted in the Republican 
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delegate election to the national con- 
vention and that they claimed the 
credit for electing all of the LaFollette 
delegation save two. Such state- 
ments are difficult to check. An 
examination of the election figures 
showed that such might have been 
true in the case of several of the dele- 
gates but that it could not have been 
true of the whole delegation. To the 
extent that it may have been true, it 
made party responsibility for the dele- 
gates so elected nothing but a farce. 

The table below shows the total 
Republican and Democratic vote Ir. 
both primary and election and the 
percentage of the whole primary and 
final election vote cast by Republican 
and Democratic voters. 

A survey of these figures shows that 
in every election save the exceptional 
one of 1912, there was a much larger 
percentage of the Republican vote in 
the primaries than in the election, while 
just the reverse was true of the Demo- 
crats, particularly since 1914 during 
which period the percentage of Demo- 


. cratic votes in the election was gener- 


REPUBLICAN VOTE | DEMOCEATIC Vors | REPUBLICAN VOTE | Dewocratic Vote 


IN PRIMARY IN PEIMARY IN ELECTION IN ELECTION 
Percent- Percent- 
RF of Percent- . | Percent- 
YEAR Total | Total | Total | Total | Total | 8०0 | Total | ageot 
Repub- | Primary; Demo- | Primary} Republi- Total Demo- Total 
EAE EEO Vote | Vote of | cratic Votel Vote of | can Vote Vote of cratic Vote Vote of 
All Par All Par- All Pa $ 
Has Kë ties es 
1906, 170,526 82 29,842 14 188,558 57 103,311 32 
1908...... 159,278 77 41,114 19 242,935 54 165,977 86 
1910....... 190,967 75 48,270 18 161,619 50 110,442 34 
1912: ss 81,771 4⁄4 85,2%0 46 179,860 45 167,316 42 
1914...... 124,461 58 72,962 34 140,787 43 119,509 88 
1916... .. 172,386 76 40,124 17 227,896 52 164,688 38 
1918.... 192,145 78 28,340 11 155,799 47 112,576 88 
1920...... 868,268 86 22 485 5 366,247 58 247,746 85 
1922...... 500,620 92 19,108 8 367,929 76 51,061 10 





8 Wisconsin Statutes, 1921, Ch. 5, Sec. 5.18. 
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ally several times as large as it Was 
in the primaries. Does this show that 
Democrats voted in the Republican 
primaries and then returned to their 
own party in the election? Or does it 
merely indicate that a larger percentage 
of Republicans than Democrats were 
interested in the primaries, there 
generally not having been such dra- 
matic contests in the Democratic pri- 
maries, and that a larger percentage of 
the Democrats than Republicans voted 
in the elections? There is no dis- 
coverable reason why the latter should 
be true. It would seem, therefore, 
that the most natural explanation is 
that many Democrats voted in the 
Republican primaries. While by no 
means conclusive, figures and reasoning 
seem to point definitely in that direc- 
tion. To just the extent that members 
of one party can and do participate 
in the primaries of the other, it is ob- 
vious that effective party responsibility 
cannot exist. 


COMPROMISE IMPOSSIBLE UNDER 
DIRECT PRIMARY 


The final argument regarding the 
evil effects of the direct primary law 
upon party responsibility is that ef- 
fective party-government requires a 
constant process of compromise be- 
tween the different elements in the 
party, and that the direct primary 
makes compromise impossible in the 
selection of a ticket, and extremely 
difficult in the formuletion of party 
platforms. 

There are two reasons why com- 
promise is essential in the nomination 
of candidates. The first is that com- 
promise is necessary to majority con- 
trol within the party, in case there are 
more than two candidates. Under our 
primary law, there have been five 
primaries in the Republican Party 
in which there were more than two 
candidates for governor, and in each 


case the person nominated won by a 
minority vote. In 1910 the winnin 
candidate received 48 per cent of the 
primary vote; in 1914, 85 per cent of 
the primary vote; in 1916, 49 per cent 
of the vote; in 1918, 89 per cent of the 
vote; and in 1920, 29 per cent of the 
vote.’ Moreover, the figures for 1914 
are more significant than they appear 
on their face. The conservatives held 
a state convention and agreed to sup- 
port Emanuel L. Philipp for governor, 
and he was the only conservative 
candidate. The LaFollette faction 
were not able to agree and while they 
controlled about 65 per cent of the 
votes, they could not nominate, with 
the result that while two-thirds desired 
a LaFollette candidate, their will was 
foiled. Under a convention system, 
balloting would have continued, gradu- 
ally eliminating the minority candi- 
dates, until ail the LaFollette delegates 
would have centered upon one candi- 
date and the majority would have pre- 
vailed. It does not seem either rea- 
sonable or possible to hold a party 
responsible for its candidates when 
they may be nominated by a minority 
of the members. 

The second reason why compromise 
is essential in the nomination of can- 
didates is that unless there is such a 
spirit of accommodation and adjust- 
ment, the party will be driven upon the 
rocks of factional disaster, and party 
responsibility disappears. In a nomi- 
nating convention, the majority, while 
Insisting upon a candidate that sup- 
ports their views, are generally careful 
to avoid candidates that are so ex- 
treme as to tempt the minority to 
bolt the ticket. In this way extreme 
candidates are generally avoided, and 
the coherent unity of the party is 
sustained. Under the primary system, 

9 The law in Wisconsin provides for plurality 
ae Wisconsin Statutea, 1921, Ch. 5, 
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where there is no chance for confer- 
ence, adjustment and compromise, 
but where it is an individual scramble 
for votes, candidates representing the 
opposite extremes have frequently 
been nominated on the ticket. We 
have already seen how candidates of 
opposing factions have been on every 
state ticket since 1906 except in 1922. 
We hdve seen how the State Central 
Republican Committee has practically 
ceased to function for years because 
quite frequently the factional disputes 
between the committee and some of the 
candidates made united action en- 
tirtly impossible. However, it is not 
fair to say that the primary law has 
created the factional differences in 
Wisconsin, for they were started before 
the primary measure was adopted. 
The most that can be said is that under 
the primary system there seems no 
hope of working out a definite Republi- 
can organization capable of assuming 
and bearing the full responsibility 
for the government, which every domi- 
nant party ought to bear. 

It is probable that Senator LaFollette 
will be able to control all departments 
of state government for some time to 
come; but that raises the question 
ajready discussed above, as to whether 
a personal responsibility really provides 
adequate means for the continuing 
control of government in the interest 
of a permanent and constructive policy. 


COMPROMISE AND PARTY PLATFORMS 


The remaining question for con- 
sideration is the effect of the direct 
primary in retarding-the forces of 
compromise in the framing of party 
platforms. Under the Wisconsin law 
all the candidates for state offices 
meet on the third Tuesday of Septem- 
ber to draw up a platform and elect 
a state central committee. The ques- 
tion is presented as to whether such 

10 Wisconsin Statutes, 1921, Ch. 5, Sec. 5.20. 


a convention is as favorable to a genu- 
ine and honest compromise as the old 
party nominating convention. It is 
argued that since these conventions 
are composed of representatives of 
hostile factions, already nominated, 
and frequently representing the more 
extreme representatives of the opposing 
groups, and with none of the general 
spirit of party harmony and tradition 
that found expression in the old nomi- 
nating convention, the spirit of mutual 
toleration, adjustment and accommo- 
dation finds little opportunity for ex- 
pression. The facts seem to justify 
the argument. Again, caution must 
be urged against charging the direct 
primary with entire responsibility for 
factionalism in Wisconsin politics. 
Strong personalities and fundamental 
differences in political conviction have 
played their part. But if a convention 
system had been in vogue, there is 
reason to believe that these differ- 
ences might have been mitigated in- 
stead of accelerated almost to the point 
of irreconcilable hostility. Regardless 
of where one’s sympathies happen to 
lie in this struggle, it seems clear to 
the author, that the interests of the 
state of Wisconsin would be better 
served if there were & greater spirit 
of mutual toleration and understanding 
between the opposing factions. The 
spirit of irreconcilable factionalism is 
not conducive to the clearest-sighted 
statesmanship, or the most disinter- 
ested public service. 

Moreover, it seems likely that had 
the convention system remained in 
force, the contest over conflicting 
political convictions would have found 
its ultimate expression in the readjust- 
ment of the lines of cleavage between 
the two major parties, and thus there 
would have been provided adequate 
machinery through which the public 
opinion of the state could have most 
effectively expressed itself. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COMPROMISE 

This matter of compromise is a 
matter of prime importance In the 
opinion of the writer. The underlying 
assumption of democratic government 
18 the capacity of the people to find 
a common purpose and a common aim 
through the agency of compromise. 
When a people has lost its capacity 
to accomplish that, it has lost its 
capacity for self-government. The 
Irish nation cannot achieve democracy 
until it has learned the genius of com- 
promise. Without such a spirit popu- 
lar control becomes majority-tyranny. 
Instead of an acquiescing, law-abiding 
minority, there develops 9 hostile, 
irreconcilable opposition. With a 
population lke our own, divided into 
many groups as highly differentiated 
as they are, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to preserve and perfect the 
most efficient instruments of honest 
compromise that we have been able 
to produce. Some of the most con- 
structive service that political parties 
will be called upon to render, will 
be to frame effective compromises 
between otherwise irreconcilable inter- 
ests. This can frequently be better 
done in the secret counsels of the 
party than in the public debates of 
legislative halls, And when so formu- 
lated into specific proposals upon 


which a real public opinion is pogsible, 
they will then be submitted to popular 
approval or rejection. Students of 
the labor problem are agreed that no 
effective compromise solution of specific 
conflicts between capital and labor 
can be effected, save through secret 
negotiations in which only the final 
result is given publicity. The same 
reasoning may occasionally apply .to 
compromise measures in the field of 
politics. Whatever be the merits of 
the other phases of the direct primary, 
some method should be devised by 
which party responsibility can be 
preserved and the party’s capacity 
to achieve effective compromises care- 
fully safeguarded and secured. 

In conclusion, there seems ample 
justification for the statement that the 
direct primary in Wisconsin has helped 
materially to break down the party 
system with its accompanying theory 
of party responsibility. It has done 
this by taking the functions out of 
the hands of the organization and plac- 
ing them in the hands of the people; 
by diverting public attention from 
parties to factions and individuals; 
by permitting outsiders to participate 
in the control of party affairs by means 
of the open primary; and by making 
more difficult the processes of effective 
compromise which are essential to 
party cohesion and solidarity. 


Orie of Public Men on the Value of the 


Direct Primary 


By WILLIAM E. HANNAN 
Legislative Reference Librarian, New York State Library 


F the purpose of arriving at the 
sentiment throughout the country 
upon the subject of the direct primary, 
four questions were submitted to the 
governors of the various states, to state 
political leaders in each state, to the ed- 
itors of the two leading newspapers of 
opposite political faith in each state 
and to professors of political science in 
certain universities and colleges. The 
questions submitted were as follows: 

1. Is the direct primary, in regard to 
state-wide officers, a success or failure 
in your state? 

2. Would the direct primary be 
strengthened and made more effective 
by the adoption of the short ballot 
principle? 

8. Is the party nominating con- 
vention, with delegates thereto chosen 
at a primary, preferable to the direct 
primary? 

4. Is party responsibility, obtained 
through the party nominating conven- 
tion, of more value to our system of 
government than the direct primary 
with its great reserve power which the 
people may use if they wish? 


I. Is ram DIRECT PRIMARY A FAILURE 
OR A SUCCESS? 
Opinions of Governors 

With respect to this question, replies 
received from the governors of fourteen 
states show ten more or less in favor, 
and four opposed. The following gov- 
ernors sent favorable opinions: Thomas 
C. McRae of Arkansas, Democrat; 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas, Republican; 
Lee M. Russell of Mississippi, Demo- 
crat; Arthur M. Hyde of Illinois, 
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Republican; John J. Blaine of Wiscon- 
sin, Republican; Robert D. Carey of 
Wyoming, Republican; Davis of Vir- 
ginia, Republican; and Albert O. Brown 
of New Hampshire, Republican, who 
takes a rather neutral stand, 

A summary of opinions received 
shows that Democratic sentiment es- 
pecially endorses the direct primary. 
Governor Russell of Mississippi, de- 
clares it to be “the only safe method.” 
The experience of Nevada is particu- 
larly illuminating. This state, in 
1909, adopted the direct primary and 
in 1915 went back to the party conven- 
tion. Governor Boyle, a Democrat, 
says that the first convention held in 
1916 so completely disgusted the people 
of Nevada that an immediate demand 
at once arose for the restoration of the 
direct primary. This was done m 1917. 

Other governors declare that the 
type of official produced by the direct 
primary js satisfactory, and that its 
favor with the citizens is indicated by 
the opinion that the great majority of 
voters consider it a better method of 
choosing candidates than the conven- 
tion system. Jt has also done much 
toward lessening the power of powerfu! 
political machines, and has rendered a 
satisfactory measure of service to the 
state. 

Four of the governors take a negative 
stand on the direct primary. They 
are: Oliver T. Shoup of Colorado, 
Republican; Everett J. Lake of 
Connecticut, Republican; Samuel R. 
McKelvie of Nebraska, Republican; 
and Charles R. Mabey of Utah, Repub- 
lican. , 
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These men cite several significant 
facts as reasons why the primary is not 
satisfactory. First, it is cumbersome 
and expensive, and has failed to im- 
prove the calibre of the candidates. 
Furthermore, the system makes it 
impossible for any but a wealthy man 
to seek the higher state offices. That 
it 18 not practical, is indicated by the 
fact that the voter fails to give proper 
consideration to the selection of able 
minor officials, his attention being 
entirely absorbed by the major offices. 


Opinions of Chairmen of Political 
Parties 

Coming now to the opinions received 
from chairmen of the state central 
committees of the two dominant po- 
litical parties, one finds that the bulk 
of sentiment holds the primary to be 
a failure. Opposed to the primary are 
M. H. McCalla, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of 
Arizona; Arthur Lyman, chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts; J. E. Van- 
Horne, executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Republican State Committee; 
J. A. Harris, former chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee 
of Oklahoma; J. N. Fisher, chairman of 
the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee of Tennessee; Park H. Pollard, 
chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Vermont; R. F. 
Dunlap, chairman of the Democratic 
State Executive Committee of West 
Virginia and T. Blake Kennedy, chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee of Wyoming. 

Mr. Mc@alla of Arizona declares 
that the direct primary often results 
(1) in the nomination of incompetents; 
(2) in the nomination of the entire 
ticket from one locality; (8) in the vio- 
lation of the principle of majority rule. 
Further expressions of opinion em- 
phasize the fact that the direct primary 


is a means of choosing men of do 1 
integrity and only moderate ability; 
that it destroys party organization and 
encourages bitter campaigns among 
members of the same party. The 
voters, elther through ignorance, ir- 
responsibility or indifference, are not 
capable of making choices of as intel- 
ligent a nature as would be made at a 
nominating convention. Also? it is 
averred that the state-wide primary of- 
fers the demagogues the opportunity 
to stir up strife in party ranks and 
gives the unscrupulous newspaper a 
chance to poison the minds of voters 
against the leading candidates theréby 
furnishing campaign thunder fortheuse 
of the opposition In the regular election. 

Favorable opinions are far in the 
minority. Burt D. Cady, chairman of 
the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of Michigan, says that the 
direct primary apples only to governor 
and lieutenant governor, and has 
proven a success. ‘The other state 
officers are nominated by party con- 
vention. Alfred T. Rogers, a member 
of the Republican National Committee 
from Wisconsin, states that the primary 
law has been a great improvement over 
any other method used in that state. 
He believes that it would be impossible 
to take away from the voters this 
privilege of registering their individual 
choice for nominees. 


Opinions of Newspaper Editors 

The editors of prominent newspapers 
throughout the nation who replied to 
the questionnaire are quite evenly 
divided in sentiment, for and against. 
Those in favor are: Will Owen Jones, 
managing editor of the Nebraska State 
Journal; John H. Kelly, editor of the 
Stoux City Tribune; Harvey E, New- 
branch, editor of the Omaha World 
Herald and the Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
president of the News and Observer of 
North Carolina, 
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Mr, Jones of the Nebraska State 
Jpurnaql, favors the direct primary be- 
cause it has given the people more con- 
trol of state governmental affairs, 
increased the feeling of responsibility 
of office-holders tothe people, and has 
broken down powerful political ma- 
chines. Mr. Daniels declares it to bea 
partial success. Other expressions of 
opinion point out that the direct pri- 
mary 18 better than the system that it 
displaced, and that its claim to success 
lies In the fact that the voters have a 
greater opportunity to select the can- 
didates than formerly. 

Your editors are opposed. They 
are: Samuel 5. Sherman, general man- 
ager of the Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Times; Milo M. Thompson, 
editor of the Idaho Daly Statesman; 
Charies B. Cheney, managing editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal, and Gra- 
ham Sanford, managing editor of the 
Reno, Nevada, Evening Gazette. 

These editors who oppose the direct 
primary do so on the ground that the 
majority party is the only one to use it, 
the other parties making back-room 
nominations and centering their efforts 
on the nomination of inferior opposition 
men; that under the system dema- 
goguery flourishes and there is little 
chance to locate responsibility. 


Opinions of Professors of Political 
Science 

Of the twelve replies received from 
the professors of political science, seven 
favor the primary. ‘They are: Victor 
J. West of Leland Stanford University; 
Allen Johnson of Yale University; 
P. O. Ray of Northwestern University; 
John A. Fairlie of the University of 
Illinois; Chester J. Maxey of Western 
Reserve University; Frank J. Laube of 
the University of Washington; and the 
professor of political science at Wil- 
liams College. 

They take their stand on the ground 


that the direct primary is a decided 
advance over the old convention sys- 
tem. The officials secured under the 
direct primary are of as high a type, 
on the average, as under the old system, 
and in general they are of a better type 
because they are more social-minded, 
more representative of the people, and 
less representative of the special in- 
terests. 

Argument in opposition is offered by 
Professor Robert Phillips of Purdue 
University. He holds that in Indiana 
the primary is less popular in its ap- 
plication to local offices than to state- 
wide offices. It is further unpopular 
because of the great expense entailed, 
thus barring the man without means. 
Professor Arnold B. Hall of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, gives several reasons 
why he objects to the direct primary: 
(1) It has broken down party respon- 
sibility and developed factionalism, 
due to the open primary; (@) it has 
resulted in minority control; (8) it has 
tremendously increased the expense of 
candidates. Karl F. Geiser of Oberlin 
College, and Isador Loeb of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, are also opposed to the 
direct primary. 


II. WouLp THE PRIMARY BE BENE- 
FITED BY THE ADOPTION OF THE 
SHORT BALLOT? 

Opinions of Governors 
Of the ten governors replying to this 
question, six give an affirmative and 
four a negative answer. The affirma- 
tive replies are from Governors Shoup 
of Colorado; Allen of Kansas; Hyde of 

Missouri; Dixon of Montana; McKel- 

vie of Nebraska; and Boyle of Nevada. 

Governor Allen believes that the 
short ballot would strengthen the pri- 
mary. He states that the people will 
not take the trouble to become ac- 
quainted with the capacities of the 
candidates for the subordinate posi- 
tions, and the places requiring technical 
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capacity can be filled better by the 
appointive system. Other expressions 
of opinion favor the short ballot for the 
following reasons: Good government 
comes from concentrating administra- 
tive power in the hands of the fewest 
number of persons possible, with the 
result that responsibility can be di- 
rectly located; also, as a business 
proposition, the governor, charged 
with the duty of efficiently administer- 
ing state affairs, should have the right 
to surround himself with heads of the 
codrdinated departments, who would 
effectively cooperate with him in what- 
ever administrative policy he might 
adopt. 

The negative answers are given by 
Governors McRae of Arkansas; Mabey 
of Utah; Davis of Virginia; and Blaine 
of Wisconsin. Governor Davis feels 
that the short ballot is a questionable 
remedy for the ignorance of the voters 
in that it would slightly, but not 
materially, strengthen the direct pri- 
mary. Others suggest the primary 
ballot is shorter than the election bal- 
lot, and therefore its adoption would 
not necessarily have a good effect. 


Opinions of Chairmen of Political 
Parties 


Five of these officers oppose the 
short ballot. They are: Mr. Cady, 
Republican; Mr. McCloud, Repub- 
ican; Mr. Fisher, Democrat; Mr. 
Pollard, Democrat; and Mr. Kennedy, 
Republican. 

These men give as reasons for their 
opposition to the adoption of the short 
ballot the fact that to give to the 
chief executive power to appoint sub- 
ordinate state officers, is contrary to 
the spirit of our government and 
would further tend to destroy our 
organization; and also that there is 
difficulty in arousing the interest of the 
voters in the primary as well as the 
regular election, and there is no guar- 


antee that the short ballot would 
arouse this increased interest. , पि 

Those favoring the short ballot in- 
clude Mr. VanHorne, Republican; Mr. 
Hurley, Democrat; and Mr. Dunlap, 
Democrat. 

Mr. Hurley says that the short ballot 
principle would simplify the task of 
voting and make it much ae to 
locate responsibility, thus enabling the 
discerning voter to act more intel- 
ligently in the selection of candidates. 
Mr. VanHorne cites the case of New 
Jersey, in which state the governor is 
the only officer elected by state-wide 
vote, the minor state officers being 
appointed. 


Opinions of Newspaper Editors 

Of the eight editors replying to this 
question, seven favor the short ballot, 
and one opposes it. ‘The editors who 
sent favorable opinions include Mr. 
Sherman of the Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times; Mr. Thompson of 
the Idaho Daily Statesman; Mr. Kelly 
of the Sioux City Tribune; Mr. -Cheney 
of the Minneapolis Journal; Mr. Jones 
of the Nebraska State Journal; Mr. 
Newbranch of the Omaha World-Herald 
and Mr? Daniels of the News Observer. 

The reasons given by the above men 
for their favorable opinion may be 
summarized as follows: Inasmuch as 
there would be fewer candidates to 
consider, there would be less confusion 
due to the injection of many personal 
fights. Not one voter in a thousand 
knows who all of the candidates are or 
what principles they represent, and he 
therefore votes the greater part of his 
choices in absolute ignorance. The 
people can think of only one thing at a 
time, and when they are called upon to 
elect a score of officers the miner 
positions become merely a “‘ grab-bag.”’ 

The lone negative amongst the edi- 
tors is Mr. Sanford of the Reno Evening 
Gazette. He states that the short ballot 
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would not help the primary in Nevada 
because the population is small, the 
elective state officers not many and the 
candidates are personally known to a 
very large number of the electors. 


Opinions of Professors of Politica! 
Science 


In answer to this question, eight 
favor the short ballot, and three oppose 


it. Those who are in favor are: Pro- 
fessors West, Ray, Fairlie, Loeb, 
Maxey, Geiser, Hall, and Laube. Pro- 


fessor Maxey maintains that the direct 
primary will never be effective until we 
elirtinate the long ballot which causes 
blind voting and is responsible for 
many of the alleged defects of the 
direct primary system. In addition, 
another points out that the short ballot 
would limit the operation of the pri- 
mary to those offices where public 
opinion exists and where caprice, 
accident and irresponsible publicity 
would not control. The short ballot 
would permit a more intelligent vote by 
enabling the electorate to concentrate 
on a few political offices. 

Professors Phillips, Haines and the 
professor of political science at Wil- 
liams College are in opposition to the 
short ballot. Professor Phillips takes 
a rather neutral stand. He says that 
while the short ballot would probably 
make possible a more centralized, 
responsible and efficient government, 
the same gain might be made by the 
adoption of the short ballot under the 
nominating convention system. The 
short ballot principle, therefore, is not 
an argument for or against the primary. 
IMI. Is THE Parry NOMINATING Con- 

VENTION WITH DELEGATES THERE- 

TO CHOSEN AT A Primary, PREF- 

ERABLE TO THE DIRECT PRIMARY? 
Opinions of Governors 


Eight out of the ten governors. 


replying believe the direct primary 
preferable, They are: Governors Allen 


of Kansas, Russell of Mississippi, Hyde 
of Missouri, Dixon of Montana, McKel- 
vie of Nebraska, Boyle of Nevada, 
Davis of Virginia, Blaine of Wisconsin. 

Governor Hyde of Missouri, declares 
that the direct primary is the people’s 
answer to the abuses of the convention 
system. Other of the governors hold 
the convention less preferable because 
the people are opposed to it on account 
of the fact that it is favored by the 
corporations and money interests and 
because the delegates to the convention 
do not represent their will. Governor 
Blaine states as his reason for favoring 
the direct primary thatit iseasierto vote 
direct for a candidate than to reach the 
same result through an agent. 

Governor Carey favoring the con- 
vention in preference to the direct pri- 
mary, believes that under the conven- 
tion system the delegates would be 
practically pledged to the candidate, 
the general ticket might be better 
balanced, and the various parts of the 
state better represented. 


Opinions of Chairmen of Political 
Parties 

The various political party chairmen 
are practically unanimous in favoring 
the convention system. Seven of the 
nine replying favor, and two oppose, 
the convention system. The officials 
replying favorably are: Mr. Lynch, 
Democrat; Mr. Lyman, Democrat; Mr. 
Cady, Republican; Mr. McCloud, Re- 
publican; Mr. VanHorne, Republican; 
Mr. Fisher, Democrat; Mr. Kennedy, 
Republican. 

Mr. VanHorne, Republican, states 
that, as a newspaper man, he has seen 
the “Boss” defeated under the con- 
vention system more times than he 
won. It is further observed that the 
candidates selected by the direct pri- 
mary are not of as high an order as 
those selected by the party convention. 
It is believed that the convention plan 
should be used in the nomination of 
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minor state officers and the direct pri- 
mary in the selection of the chief ex- 
ecutive and lieutenant-governor. The 
fact that the direct primary adds 
additional expense to an already over- 
burdened political machine is used as 
argument in favor of the convention. 

Mr. Dunlap says that m theory the 
primary is the ideal manner of nomina- 
tion, but where there is no enforcement 
of the laws and its penalties are full of 
loopholes, the direct primary becomes 
impotent and but a shadow of what it 
really should be. If there could be 
awakened a determination to enforce 
our election laws, then the direct pri- 
mary would be best. 


Opinions of Newspaper Editors 

The opinion of the editors is a tie 
upon this question. The following 
editors are in favor of the convention: 
Mr. Sherman of the Rocky Mountain 
News and Denver Times, Mr. Thomp- 
son of the Idaho Daily Statesman, Mr. 
Cheney of the Minneapolis Journal 
and Mr. Sanford of the Reno Evening 
Gazette. 

According to Mr. Thompson, under 
the convention plan, the undesirable 
candidates can be eliminated for the 
good of the ticket, and, further, there 
are men who would accept a conven- 
tion nomination who would have noth- 
ing to do with a direct primary. He 
also believes that a platform cannot be 
brought into harmony with candidates 
and candidates into harmony with 
the platform except by a convention. 
Opinion is also expressed that under 
the convention system it 1s possible to 
eliminate personal antagonisms and 
bring about harmony and draft a good 
man for office. In the convention the 
party’s policy can be determined, 
instead of leaving the task to an indi- 
vidual, as in the case of the primary. 
The result would be that the people 
of the state would vote intelligently on 
issues and locate responsibility. 
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The fear of control through combina- 
tions is given as a reason why the direct 
primary is preferable to the convention. 
The Hon. Josephus Daniels of the 
News and Observer of North Carolina, 
believes that the direct primary gives a 
better chance to the people than the 
state convention. He holds that the 
primary fails only when the_ people 
lack interest, or when the party ma- 
chine is so powerful that the people feel 
that there is no opportunity to win 
against the bosses. 


Opinions of Professors of Political 
Scrence 


The instructors in the science of 
government by a majority of one favor 
the party nominating convention as 
against the direct primary. Professor 
Phillips favors the former, as does 
the professor of political science at 
Williams College, Professor Loeb of 
the University of Missouri, Professor 
Maxey of Western Reserve University, 
Professor Geiser of Oberlin College, 
Professor Hall of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Professor Hall says that in his 
judgment the convention plan is de- 
cidedly preferable because: (1) It pro- 
vides for majority control; (2) it makes 
for party solidarity and responsibility; 
(3) it places a premium upon leadership 
of the party, rather than upon irre- 
sponsible newspapers, and the caprice 
of a popular election where no public 
opinion can exist. He holds that many 
excellent candidates have been chosen 
upon the advice of party leaders, who 
never would have been candidates 
under the primary system. Professor 
Geiser of Oberlin College, is inclined to 
favor the convention plan if the long 
ballot is retained, but only if it is. 

Five professors favor the direct pri- 
mary. They are: Professors West of 
Leland Stanford University, Ray of 
Northwestern University, Fairlie of 
the University of Illinois, Haines of the 
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University of ‘Texas and Laube of the 
University of Washington. 

° Opinion is expressed that if the old 
convention system was restored, fewer 
voters would take the trouble to go to 
the polls to choose delegates than go 
now to the primaries to directly nomi- 
nate their candidates. People must 
not be allowed to forget the rottenness 
of the 010 convention system which is 
now being lugged forward by the 
political machinists as a substitute for 
the direct primary. It is pointed out 
that the party nominating convention 
has notoriously delivered the state 
int6 hands of special interests and 
their party agents. 


TV. Is Parry RESPONSIBLITY OB- 
TAINED BY MEANS OF tae PARTY 
NOMINATING CONVENTION OF 
More VALUE TO OUR SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT THAN THE DIRECT 


PRIMARY WITH Its Great Re- 


SERVE POWER? 
Opinions of Governors 

A majority of the governors replying 
to this question consider the direct 
primary of more value than the party 
convention. The seven who oppose 
the convention are: Governors Russell, 
Dixon, McKelvie, Boyle, Davis, Blaine 
and Carey. 

They suggest the following reasons 
why the primary is preferable: The 
state’s business is not the party’s busi- 
ness, it is the people’s busineas; it is 
not possible to have representative 
government through any method other 
than the direct primary, and if the 
method of making nominations under 
the direct primary is hedged about 
with the proper safeguards, it is still 
possible to maintain party respon- 
sibility, and yet put the work of 
nominating candidates more directly 
in the hands of the people. 

Governor Shoup of Colorado states 
. that the direct primary has failed of its 


purpose, and should be revised or 
modified. He favors the convention 
system. Governor Mabey of Utah is 
the other who favors the convention as 
against the direct primary. 


Opinions of Chairmen of Political 
Parties 

Of the eleven chairmen of political 
parties giving their opinions upon this 
question, eight favor the nominating 
convention and three oppose it. The 
folowing favor the convention: Mr. 
Lynch, Democrat; Mr. Lyman, Demo- 
erat; Mr. Kennedy, Republican; Mr. 
Harris, Republican; Mr. VanHorne, 
Republican; Mr. Fisher, Democrat; 
Mr. Pollard, Democrat; and Mr. Dun- 
lap, Democrat. 

Mr. Pollard is of the opinion that the 
party, whose tag all the candidates 
bear, can claim no responsibility for 
the action of the candidate under the 
primary law. Mr. Fisher believes 
that the best government is composed 
of two strong political parties, each 
watching the other and each ready to 
go before the people and lay bare the 
record of each, therefore allowing the 
people to choose the party giving them 
the best government. He says that 
the difficulty with the direct primary 
in Tennessee is that many people will 
not vote so as to be free to vote as they 
desire in the regular election. This 
tends to destroy party unity and when 
party unity 1s destroyed, the govern- 
ment has been struck a tremen- 
dous blow. Opinion is also expressed 
that the party responsibility obtained 
through the party nominating conven- 


-tion is more valuable to our system of 


government than the primary with its 
reserve power. 

Three chairmen oppose the nominat- 
ing convention. They are Mr. Cady, 


` Republican; Mr. Hurley, Democrat; 


and Mr. Rogers, Republican. It is 
maintained that party responsibility is 
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secondary to the responsibility of the 
officer to his constituency, and that 
party responsibility is as often avoided 
through the convention as itis assumed. 
Most of the trouble from political evils 
is due to the general inertia on the part 
of the public and to the great energy 
and astuteness on the part of the pro- 
fessional politician. 


Opinions of Newspaper Editors 

Four of the editors favor party 
responsibility of the convention, and 
three favor the direct primary. Mr. 
Sherman of the Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times advocates a combina- 
tion of party responsibility with the 
initiative power of the direct primary. 
He holds that the worst feature of the 
_ primary is the fact that the voters are 
so poorly informed regarding the can- 
didates. ‘The result is that we often 
get worse candidates than we would 
through the old party convention. 
The convention is also held favorably 
by Mr. Thompson of the Idaho States- 
man, Mr. Cheney of the Minneapolis 
Journal and Mr. Sanford of the Reno 
Evening Gazette. It is maintained that 
party responsibility is much to be 
desired, and that through the primary 
system the public loses the services of 
men who are unwilling to offer them- 
selves as voluntary candidates, but 
whose candidacy could be obtained 
through convention nominations. Mr. 
Sanford believes that a sense of respon- 
_ sibility prevails in a convention which 
is not to be found to the same extent 
in a direct primary. 

Mr. Jones of the Nebraska State 


Journal, Mr. Newbranch of the Omaha. 


World-Herald, and Mr. Kelly of the 
Stoux City Tribune take the opposite 
point of view. Mr. Newbranch main- 
tains that popular power is a bigger 
thing than party responsibility. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kelly, party expediency 
always overrules responsibility and 


pledges, and party personal respon- 
sibility is not so binding as personal 
responsibility 


Opinions of Professors of Political 
Science 


Of the eleven instructors in political 
science giving their opinions, eight 
consider the reserve power secured by 
the direct primary of more value than 
party responsibility. Those who favor 
party responsibility through the con- 
ventions are, Professors Phillips, Loeb 
and Hall. They hold that the party is 
a specialized institution, and ought to 
take care of the function of nonfina- 
tions better than the people. Further- 
more, any method other than party 
responsibility imposes too many bur- 
dens upon the elector, presupposes too 
much continuous interest and observa- 
tion of his representatives, and too 
intimate a knowledge of the detaus of 
the various offices which are now filled 
by popular election. 

Eight of the professors favor the 
reserve power of the direct primary. 
They are: Professors West, Ray, 
Fairlie, Maxey, Geiser, Haines, Laube 
and the professor of political science at 
Williams College 

Professor Ray believes that the 
party responsibility which went with 
the convention system 18 a good deal 
exaggerated. The politician realizes 
that the term “Responsibility” is a 
good talking point in trying to “sell” 
again to the public the old convention 
system under which bossism and ma- 
chine rule flourished as under no other’ 
system. The opinion is expressed that 
party responsibility is of less than no 
value where the responsibility does not 
run through the party to the electorate. 
The party nominating system in prac- 
tice destroyed the responsibility by 
delivering the agencies of government 
into the hands of political corrup- 
tionists, 


Reform of Presidential Nominating Methods 


By P. Orman Ray, PH.D. 
Professor Political Science, Northwestern University 


T HE nomination of presidential 

candidates has given rise to some 
` of the most baffling problems in the 
whole field of American government 
and politics—problems which challenge 
the ingenuity of party leaders and 
professional politicians, on the one 
hand, and of disinterested political 
scientists, on the other. Unfortu- 
nately, however, little has been at- 
tempted and still less has been ec- 
complished in an endeavor to reach a 
solution which is consistent with 
twentieth century ideals of democracy. 


HAPHAZARD METHODS 


Without serious deviation from the 
truth, one may say that our methods 
of selecting presidential candidates, 
like Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, have 
“just grow d.” Not even in the hey- 
day of the old congressional caucus; 
nor later when the delegate convention 
was hailed as the ideal organ for ex- 
pressing the vor populi; nor in the last 
„dozen years, which have witnessed the 
gratting of the direct primary upon the 
convention system, has there been 
united and sustained effort on the 
part of press, politicians, or publicists, 
to develop a rational method for the 
selection of candidates for the highest 
office within the gift of the Ameri- 
can people. Until verv recently each 
party has been, and in the main still 
is, a law unto itself in the matter of 
nominating its candidates; and that 
law, as reflected in the rules and pro- 
ceedings of the national nominating 
conventions of the major parties, 
has been more largely the result of 
haphazard growth than of a conscious 
_or deliberate effort to provide means 
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for full and free expression of the senti- 
ment of the mass of party voters. 


IGNORANCE OF THE VOTER 

Popular ignorance and indifference 
regarding presidential nominating proc- 
esses are astonishing and would be 
almost incredible were it not for the 
fact that, as things now are, the ordi- 
nary voter’s influence in the winnowing 
of the aspirants for the presidential 
nomination is almost nil. Certainly, 
taking the country by and large, it 
can scarcely be gainsaid that Mr. 
Average Voter has practically no 
direct influence in determining the 
presidential and vice-presidential nom- 
inees of his party. That is all done 
for him by an extra-legal and irre- 
sponsible national convention com- 
posed of delegates who are personally 
unknown to him, for whom he may 
have had no opportunity to vote, 
with whose presidential preferences 
or political views he may be wholly 
unacquainted, and whose organization 
and proceedings in national convention 
are governed by no law, state or na- 
tional. As a result the only real in- 
fluence which the average voter has in 
the choice of President and Vice- 
President is exercised on presidential 
election day. Even then, all that he 
can do is to indicate his preference 
between the candidates which the 
Democratic and the Republican na- 
tional conventions have seen fit to 
submit for his formal approval; or, 
if dissatisfied with these, he may exer- 
cise the inestimable privilege of “throw- 
ing away” his ballot by voting for 
the candidates of some third party 
whose running probably will not have 
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the slightest influence upon the result 
of the election. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY Laws 


The national convention system, 
however sound in theory, as an em- 
bodiment or application of the repre- 
sentative principle to the selection of 
party candidates and as supplying a 
certain kind of leadership m party 
affairs, has, nevertheless, in actual 
practice, become thoroughly dis- 
credited and is today an object of very 
general suspicion. Asa protest against 
the relegation of the electorate to the 
position of a mere ratifying body, 
and as a repudiation of the tacit as- 
sumption that although the voters 
are admittedly competent to elect 
their President and Vice-President, 
they are incapable of nominating them 
directly, nearly half of the states have 
enacted during the past twelve years 
what are called presidential primary 
_ laws. Though varying greatly m de- 
tails, they all have this in common: 
they are attempts, crude to be sure 
but on the whole sincere, to give the 
rank and file of party voters a more 
direct voice in naming presidential 
candidates than they have previously 
enjoyed. Underlying all the presi- 
dential primary laws are two definite 
principles: first, that delegates to a 
national convention shall be elected 
as directly as possible by the voters; 
and, second, that the voters shall be 
given an opportunity, as directly as 
possible, to impress upon the delegates 
their choice for presidential candidates. 

Many supporters of the national 
convention system who concede the 
desirability of a more direct method of 
choosing delegates than has prevailed 
generally in the past, nevertheless 
are unalterably opposed to the presi- 
dential primary because, as they 
claim, the people are incapable of 
choosing wisely among the various 


presidential aspirants; and because 
better selections can be made for them 
by a “deliberative” body, like tHe 
national convention, representing all 
parts of the country. 

To this contention advocates of the 
presidential primary reply that the 
people are rather more likely to choose 
wisely their candidates for President 
and Vice-President than thei» candi- 
dates for the less conspicuous state, 
county, or local offices, to which the 
direct primary method is very gener- 
ally applied. Indeed, so runs the 
argument, “there is no other political 
office which the people watche as 
closely as they do the contest for the 
first place on the national tickets of 
the great political parties every four 
years; the result is that in no other 
phase of political activity 1s the average 
voter better qualified than he is to 
choose candidates for President of 
the United States.”! The voters, 
to be sure, may not always choose 
wisely their candidates for President 
and Vice-President, any more than 
they always make wise selections for 
state and local offices. But those 
who claim the presidential primary is 
sound in principle, insist that it is 
better that the people should make 
their own mistakes than that they ` 
should be required to endure the 
mistakes which a handful of convention 
manipulators may make for them. 
They reiterate that if the voters can 
be trusted to choose between candidates 
for office, they can be trusted to choose 
between candidates for nomination. 
“Grant the blunders and confess the 
disappointments, the true question is 
whether the presidential primary prop- 
erly safeguarded, is not better fitted 
than the old way to satisfy the people 
that their wishes are respected in the 
election of their rulers. To create 
such a feeling of satisfaction is one 


1 Outlook, C, 164 (1912). 
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of the great ends of democratic govern- 
ment.’* 


VARIATIONS IN PRIMARY LAW 

In order to enhance the influence 
of the rank and file of the party, which 
is the immediate objective of the 
opponents or critics of the old conven- 
tion system, several different methods 
are set ferth in the presidential primary 
laws which have been enacted since 
1910. In some states the laws merely 
require that all delegates to the national 
conventions be elected directly by 
the party voters, instead of indirectly 
in district or state conventions, over 
which the ordinary voter has been 
able in the past to exert little or no 
direct influence. Standing alone, such 
requirements of course give the voters 
practically no more direct voice in 
naming candidates than they had 
previously. Still less direct influence 
is granted in those states which do 
not require the election of delegates in 
a direct primary but leave it optional 
with the state party committees to 
adopt the direct primary or adhere 
to the older convention method of 
choosing delegates. Another group 
of states, in order to give the voter 
some idea respecting the presidential 
préferences of those who are seeking 
election as delegates to the national 
convention, permit such candidates to 
indicate on the primary ballot their 
preference, or lack of preference, 
among the several aspirants for the 
presidential nomination of their party. 
A fourth group of states have gone 
much further in their efforts to enable 
the desires of the rank and fileto become 
articulate. Not satisfied with giving 
the party voters an indirect opportunity 
to express their own preferences, these 
states permit the voters both to choose 
de:egates directly and to record directly 
their preferences as between the several 
presidential aspirants; and have at- 
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tempted, usually with disappointing 
results, to make the outcome of such 
a presidential preference vote binding 
upon the district delegates or upon 
the delegates-at-large or upon both. 


RECENT RESULTS DISAPPOINTING 

Any criticism of these presidential 
primary laws must begin by admitting 
that the new system at least seemed 
to promise to afford some real improve- 
ment upon the old. Whatever de- 
fects may have developed, and they 
are numerous, most of these laws at 
least compel a fight in the open; from 
the very start candidates and their 
supporters are under public observa- 
tion, so that “gumshoe stalking of 
delegates” and the secret buying of 
convention votes are at all events made 
more difficult. 

Conceding this, as well as the sound- 
ness of the principle upon which the 
presidential primary system is based, 
one nevertheless is compelled to admit 
in all candor that it proved thoroughly 
disappointing in the campaigns of 1916 
and 1920. Indeed, in the pre-con- 
vention contest of 1916, the circum- 
stances were such as to render the 
presidential primary next to useless. 
In the Democratic Party there was 
no contest whatever: President Wil- 
son’s renomination was a foregone 
conclusion. On the Republican side, 
due consideration of the proprieties 
prevented the submission of Justice 
Hughes’ name in a primary contest; 
and Colonel Roosevelt had forbidden 
any primary contest to be made in his 
behalf. Other presidential possibilities 
had only a local and relatively insig- 
nificant following, so that the primary 
voting was reduced to complimentary 
expressions for “favorite sons,” no one 
of whom developed any real strength 
outside his own state. The presiden- 
tial primary thus gave no aid and 
pointed to no conclusion in the nomi- 
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nation of presidential carididates that 
year. Scarcely more can he said for it 
in the pre-convention canvass of 1920; 
and today, mention of the subject 
evokes but slight interest and still 
less enthusiasm among laymen and 
politicians alike. Despite these pri- 
mary laws, the national conventions 
continue to be a law unto themselves 
and to have the last word respecting 
the choice of nominees. 

The experiences of the last three 
presidential campaigns thus appear 
to justify the widely held opinion that 
the presidential primary is not likely 
to be of real value, so far as the direct 
choice of presidential candidates is 
concerned, except at a time when 
there is a real contest which grips the 
rank and file of the party; or when 
there is a single issue, or’ a limited 
number of absorbing issues, together 
with candidates big enough to fill 
the horizon of the popular mind. 
Under any other conditions, that is to 
say, under normal conditions, it may 
well be doubted whether a presidential 
primary, operating under widely di- 
verse state laws, will ever give the rank 
and file of party members that in- 
creased weight and influence in select- 
ing presidential candidates which the 
early advocates of the system con- 
fidently predicted. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 


How are we to account for these 
disappointing results in practice, of a 
system which, in theory, has so much 
to commend it? The explanation is 
to be looked for either in certain 
defects which characterize the existing 
presidential primary system as a 
whole, or in defects which appear in 
one or more of the laws of the several 
states that employ the system. What- 
ever may be said against the old con- 
vention system, it possessed at least 
the merit of being nation-wide in its 
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operations and of securing substantial 
uniformity throughout the coufitry m 
the manner of choosing délegatés. 
Our presidential primary laws, on the 
other hand, are as diverse as our divorce 
laws. Not only are they restricted 
to less than one half of the states, but 
they do not operate with uniform 
efficiency even within the range of 
their limited possibilities. Ther differ- 
ences in Important details are so great 
as seriously to impair the value of the 
system as an index of party sentiment. 
Indeed, lack of uniformity, not merely 
in minor details but also in essentials, 
sums up perhaps as well as can be done 
in a single phrase, the salient and 
serious short-comings of state presi- 
dential primary laws. 

For example, the time for choosing 
delegates is strung along all the way 
from March to early June; thus lend- 
ing encouragement to migratory cam- 
paigns from state to state in the interest 
of various aspirants, which have been 
not inaptly likened to the peregrina- 
tions of a circus troupe. Lack of 
uniformity likewise appears in the 
way in which delegates are to be gov- 
erned by the direct or indirect prefer- 
ential vote cast'in the primary. Of the 
numerous variations in this particular 
only two need be mentioned here: ` 
some laws give to the preferential vote 
of the state at large the effect of instruc- 
tions binding upon all delegates, thus 
introducing a species oí unit rule; 
others permit the preferential vote 
of the congressional district to govern 
the action of the district delegates, 
although the state-wide vote may have 
registered a different popular choice. 
Furthermore, no state has devised a 
satisfactory, or even workable method 
of determining how long and on what 
preliminary questions in the convention 
the delegates must act m accordance 
with the expressed preferences of their 
respective states or districts. Numer- 
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ous other more or less serious pomts of 
variation have been catalogued else- 
where, but the foregoing are unques- 
tionably the most fundamental defects 
of the existing presidential primary 
system, if system it can properly be 
called. And it may be added that 
their elimination, without destroying 
the system itself, presents a problem 
unsurpa§sed in difficulty by none other 
in the wide range of practical politics. 
And, finally, to defects that are &t- 
tributable to diversity m primary laws 
should be added the criticism that the 
system is extremely cumbersome and 
inevitably costly. No man can run 
effectively for the presidential nomina- 
tion in all, or even in a considerable 
number of the state primaries without 
the expenditure of large sums of money. 
Granting that this all goes for per- 
fectly legitimate purposes, such ex- 
penditures none the less, are bound 
to give rise to disquieting rumors and 
suspicions, and thus tend to undermine 
that popular confidence in the primary 
system which is essential for its suc- 
cessful operation. 


PROPOSALS FOR [PROVEMENT 


Confronted then on the one hand 
by, an unsatisfactory and discredited 
national convention system and cn 
the other hand, by an equally faulty 
and distrusted presidential primary 
system, where are we to look for escape 
from what seems to many to be an 
inescapable dilemma? Can these two 
institutions be made to work together 
effectively so as to give clear and 
unmistakable expression to the wil 
of the majority, or are they so mutually 
incompatible that one or the other of 
them must go into the discard? 

The debacle of the convention sys- 


3 Seo F. M. Davenport, “The Failure of the 
Presidential Primary,” Outlook, CXII, 87 
(1916); R. S. Boots, “ The Presidential Primary,” 
Nat. Mun. Rev., IX, Supplement, 608—610 (1929). 


tem in 1912 led many people then to 
suppose that its day had passed for- 
ever, and to give hearty endorsement 
to President Wilson’s recommendation, 
made the following year, that the 
national convention be radically re- 
organized and cease entirely to function 
as a nominating body. If recon- 
stituted in accordance with this recom- 
mendation, the national convention 
of each party would consist of nom- 
inees for vacant seats in the Senate, 
the senators whose terms have not yet 
closed, the national committees, and 
the candidates for the presidency 
themselves; and the sole work of the 
convention would be the adoption 
of the party platform by those persons 
responsible to the people for carrying 
it out. The actual nomination of 
candidates was to be vested in the 
rank and file of the party membership 
and determined in a uniform direct 
primary regulated by national law, 
the enactment of which the President 
urged upon Congress. 

Following this message, a number of 
bills were introduced into Congress 
in 1914, designed to carry out, in 
whole or in part, the President’s 
recommendation. Nothing came of 
them, however, for the movement to 
obtain a national presidential primary 
law soon ran against the stone wall 
of unconstitutionality: no grant of 
power, express, or implied, can be 
found in the Constitution to justify 
Congress in enacting any of the pro- 
posed legislation. After this dis- 
covery, agitation for a federal presi- 
dential primary law subsided; and since 
then, both lay and professional interest 
in the subject seems to have been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the World 
War and its aftermath. But with 


3 First Annual Message to Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

‘These bills are summarized in American 
Year Book, 1914, pp. 68~71. 
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the campaign of 1924 rapidly drawing 
near, is it not time for a revival of 
discussion of the merits and defects of 
the national convention system, of the 
state presidential primary system, and 
of possible substitutes therefor, in the 
hope that a sufficient public interest 
may be roused to secure a genuine re- 
form of our presidential nominating 
procedure in the near future? 


LAUNCHING THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

If the major parties and their candi- 
dates for national offices are not ready 
to bring forward on their own initiative 
a constructive program of reform, 
perhaps they can be impressed with 
the importance of so doing by means 
of systematic and contructive agitation 
fostered by disinterested non-partisan 
bodies. Why should not the initiative 
in bringing about a dispassionate 
review and analysis of the various 
problems involved in the selection of 
presidential candidates and in starting 
agitation for reform be assumed by 
such organizations as the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the 
National Municipal League, the 
National League of Women Voters, 
and perhaps other non-partisan groups? 
Can any good reason be advanced 
-against the appointment by each of 
these organizations of collaborating 
committees to make an intensive study 
of the problems involved in this re- 
form movement; to enlist the active 
interest and codperation of party 
leaders; to outline desirable and prom- 
ising lines of procedure for the achieve- 
ment of thoroughgoing reforms; to 
rouse public interest and assist in 
creating an intelligent public opinion; 
and to formulate drafts of constitu- 
tional amendments and legislative 
measures which, serving as starting 
points, may eventually lead to real 
and important and permanent im- 
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provements? Perhaps a natiogal con- 
ference on the reform of pregidential 
nominating methods might be called 
by joint action of such committees. 
The present writer is unwilling to be- 
heve that the difficult problems re- 
ferred to in the preceding pages are 
beyond the possibility of solution 
within the lifetime of most men and 
women now living, or that *the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of American 
political scientists and party leaders 
are bankrupt or even exhausted. 


SEPARATE STATE ACTION OR FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT® 

Those who believe that the presi- 
dential primary has not been given a 
fair and thorough trial and are there- 
fore unwilling to concede that it cannot 
be made to work satisfactorily, are 
urged to organize and to renew agita- 
tion for the adoption of a more perfect 
presidential primary system than we 
now have. Their activities may be 
directed toward one or the other of 
two possible objectives, each of which 
Is going to be extremely difficult of 
attainment, and for that very reason 
should constitute a stimulating chal- 
lenge to those who are dissatisfied 
with things as they are. In the first 
place, a national committee on a 
uniform presidential primary law 
might be organized, which, after thor- 
ough study, should draft a “model” 
presidential primary law and seek in 
all legitimate ways to secure its enact- 
ment state by state. Obviously such 
a committee would function after the 
manner of its prototype, the National 
Child Labor Committee or through the 
Commissioner on Uniform State Laws. 
Its progress will inevitably be slow and 
perhaps discouragingly so; and for 
this reason many supporters of the 

š Ses F. W. Dickey, “The Presidential Prefer- 


ence Primary,” Amer, Pol. Set. Rev., X, 467-487 
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presidential primary may feel that it is 
hopeless to expect much relief in the 
near future, if ever, through separate 
albeit uniform state legislation. Such 
persons no doubt will find the alterna- 
tive line of action more to their liking; 
namely, an organized movement to 
bring about the adoption of a federal 
constitutional amendment empowering 
Congréss to regulate the methods of 
nominating candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency. This sec- 
ond line of action, in the opinion of the 
present writer, appears far more likely 
to result in fundamental and per- 
manent improvements than can ever 
be expected to follow an attempt to 
secure uniform presidential primary 
laws in forty-eight different states. 
If this view is correct, the friends of 
reform should be rallied and organized 
for a vigorous and sustained and in- 
telligent drive to obtain a federal con- 
stitutional amendment. There must 
be an impressive demonstration of re- 
form sentiment of course, before the 
major parties and their congressional 
candidates will pledge their support 
to the submission of the necessary 
constitutional amendment to the sev- 
eral states. But with public sentiment 
sufficiently aroused, parties and candi- 
dates will find it expedient to act. 
The proposed amendment should 
be so worded as not to restrict Con- 
gress to the choice of any particular 
plan governing presidential nomina- 
tions; on the contrary, that body 
should be given unrestricted freedom 
to adopt any system of regulation. 
Agitation for a federal constitutional 
amendment, however, will inevitably 
be accompanied by wide discussion 
of possible lines of legislation which 
Congress might adopt in acting under 
the broad grant of power just indicated. 
Here, of course, sharp differences of 
opinion are certain to develop, as in 
the case of other important questions 


of public policy. Some will advocate 
the direct popular nomination of 
presidential candidates and the radical ' 
reorganization, perhaps the virtual 
abandonment, of the national con- 
vention, substantially along the lines 
recommended by President Wilson. 
Others will be content merely to pro- 
vide for the direct election of delegates 
to national conventions in a uniform 
manner on a uniform day throughout 
the country, for a more equitable basis 
of representation m those bodies, 
and for legal regulation of their pro- 
cedure, especially in the case of con- 
testing delegations; but, in all other 
essential respects, they would prefer 
to leave the present national conven- 
tion system unchanged. Between 
these two extremes, numerous other 
plans are certain to be advanced in 
one quarter or another. 


The plan favored by the present 
writer falls in this middle class. He is 
fully aware of the shortcomings, the 
sins of omission and commission 
of the national convention; neverthe- 
less, he finds it hard to believe that, 
in a country three thousand miles 
wide and having more than fifty million 
potential voters who represent the 
most diverse economic, social, and 
political interests, we can afford to 
abolish, or even emasculate, the na- 
tional convention and substitute direct 
popular nomination of presidential 
candidates even under a uniform 
national primary law. As Senator 
Davenport of New York has so truly 
said: “A leaderless democracy is a 
delusion. The need in a vast country, 
like our own, of a genuinely repre- 
sentative national convention to de- 
bate and sift out policies and candidates 
is becoming more and not less certain. 
We ought never to give up the na- 
tional convention for a leaderless 
national primary,” 
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RESPONSIBLE CONVENTION LEADER- 
SHIP 


But if we are not to abandon the 
national convention, its organization 
and procedure must be regulated by 
national law, and it must be made to 
function in such a manner as not to 
defeat or override party sentiment, but 
on the contrary, furnish the open, 
responsible, and official leadership in 
the selection of candidates and de- 
termination of party policy which is 
so much needed. Genuinely responsi- 
ble leadership on the part of the con- 
vention, however, implies that the 
last word in the selection of presi- 
dential candidates must reside with 
the rank and file of party voters, and 
not with the convention, as at present. 
To imsure that this leadership shall 
be a truly responsible leadership, there- 
fore, a uniform, nation-wide, direct 
primary is indispensable; but the log- 
ical time for holding it is not previous 
to a national convention but subse- 
quently. Its function should not be to 
elect delegates and seek to control 
their action in convention by more or 
less futile instructions or preferential 
votes; on the contrary, the sole func- 
tion of the primary should be a far 
more important one, namely, to make 
the final choice of candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency from 
a list previously selected ar.d submitted 
by the national convention. In other 
words, both national convention and 
presidential primary should be re- 
tained, but their relations should be 
exactly reversed. With the final de- 
cision as to nominees in the hands of 
the mass of party voters, expressed 
through a nation-wide primary held 
a month or so after the convention 
has met to sift the various aspirants 
and formulate a platform, the present 
danger of the ultimate control of nom- 
inations falling into the hands of con- 


vention manipulators would largely 
disappear, and popular confidence in 
the presidential primary—nowW fast 
waning—would be restored. 

Under such an arrangement, the 
new réle of the national convention 
would be restricted to draftmg the 
party platform and to the selection 
of not more than five or six names to 
be submitted to the party voters at 
the ensuing primary for final decision. 
The aspirant receiving the highest 
number of votes in the primary would 
thereby become the candidate for 
the presidency, and the one receiving 
the next highest vote (unless he were 
already President or an ex-President) 
should be bound to accept the nomi- 
nation for the vice-presidency. Not 
the least of the advantages claimed for 
such a system is that it is almost 
certain to result in the selection of 
vice-presidential candidates of uni 
formly higher grade than has pre- 
vailed in most periods of our history. 

Space does not permit elaboration 
of the advantages which may reason- 
ably be claimed for such a nominating 
method over existing practices; nor 
even outlining the details that should 
be provided for by congressional legis- 
lation in order to make such a scheme 
workable, further than to say that 
undoubtedly the composition of the 
national convention needs to be 
changed in order to make it a more 
wieldy, a more deliberative, and a 
more representative body; but the 
precise method of determining its 
membership becomes of secondary 
importance. If the final decision re- 
specting nominations is to be placed 
in the hands of the party electorate, 
there is much to be said in favor of 
limiting the national conventions to 


6 Substantially this plan is set forth in some- 
what more detail by H. T. Pulsifer, “The Pig 
and the Primary,” Outlook, CXXVI, 19-21 
(1920) 
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nationgl committeemen and state cen- 
tral committeemen from the several 
states. At any rate, however con- 
stituted, voting power in the conven- 
tion should obviously be based upon 
party voting strength in the several 
states; and the present illogical ap- 
portionment of votes on approximately 
a population basis should be abandoned 
into the discard. 


Sine Qua Non or REFORM 


However numerous and however 
diverse may be the plans which are 
brought forward to Improve our presi- 
denfial nominating procedure, nothing 
but good can come from the discussicns 
and comparisons which they are cer- 
tain to provoke; and the writer is 
optimistic enough to believe that 
they are likely to result in something 
far superior to the system with which 
we have been muddling along for 


so many years. The one thing needful 
for all friends of reform to remember 
is that they must avoid becoming 
so closely wedded to their own pet 
reform projects as to lose sight of the 
fact that the first important objective 
is not the enactment of any particular 
one of these plans; indeed their re- 
spective merits are, at present, of 
quite secondary importance and will 
remain so for some time to come. 
The principal thing to stress now is 
the need for complete unity and 
harmony and tireless energy, 10 creat- 
ing a public sentiment favorable to a 
federal constitutional amendment, em- 
powering Congress to regulate the 
method of nominating candidates for 
President and Vice-President. That 
amendment is the sine qua non for the 
success of any plan of reform, however 
meritorious and however widely sup- 
ported. 


Party Platforms in State Politics 


By RALPH $. Boots 
University of Nebraska 


T HE occasional efforts of the courts 

to determine legislative intent 
for the purpose of interpreting some 
obscure enactment are now and then 
amost ludicrous, especially in view 
of certain not unusual procedural 
practices among law-making bodies. 
How much more is the private in- 
vestigator prone to err m attempting 
to understand the meaning of a law 
in some distant state with the local 
conditions of which he is quite un- 
familiar, It is related that a com- 
petent student of political science once 
engaged in conversation a fellow rail- 
way-passenger from another section 
of the country and commented on the 
significance of a recent change in the 
organization of a large city. “Oh, we 
did that only to get rid of So-and-so,” 
was the reply. To assure reasonable 
accuracy, at any rate in details, it is 
almost necessary for a writer on the 
law governing parties and party ac- 
tivities to confine his observations to 
a field in which he possesses personal 
acquaintance with men and measures, 
and a knowledge of the history of 
local politics. Argument in support 
of this proposition will be superfluous 
to those who are familiar with the 
frequent inadequacy of the indexes 
of the volumes of state statutes, or 
to those who have tried to puzzle 
out the import of a long amending 
clause by comparing it with the original 
act. In the cause of merely learning 
the phraseology of the law, it is un- 
fortunate for the investigator and 
others, not only that the rule of a few 
states that “amending bills shall be 
so prepared and printed as to show the 


new matter proposed, old matter to 
be retained, and old matter to be 
omitted from the statutes,” * is not 
the rule of all, but also that the same 
rule is not everywhere employed in 
the printing of the statutes. Perhaps 
a lobby of the aggrieved could be 
organized. 

If one were to judge the import&nce 
attached to the party platform by 
the references to it in the indexes of 
election laws, or even by the space 
devoted to,it in such laws, he would 
conclude that it is a matter of little 
moment. There is reason to believe 
that such a conclusion would be correct. 
We seem to be witnessing the passing 
of the platform. 

It is reported that in reply to a 
recent inquiry from a friend in New 
York who had wired: “Did the in- 
dustrial court play any part in the 
recent election results?”, William Allen 
White epitomized the situation in the 
following telegram: “Industrial court 
played important part in election. 
Was vigorously supported in Republi- 
can platform and violently denounced 
in Democratic platform and issue 
hotly contested in election. People 
voted for Democratic governor pledged 
to repeal the law, and elected Republi- 
can legislature pledged to sustain 
law. Tune in, and when you pick 
up vox populi vox dei wire me col- 
lect.” 


Recent EFFORTS TO REGULATE 
PLATFORM CONTENT 
Yet there are indications that plat- 
forms are not passing without protest, 
and several recent efforts to restore 
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their vitality may be noted. “Re- 
store” *may, of course, convey an 
unwarranted Implication, 

The efforts of the Republicans in 
the national campaign of 1920 may 
hardly be asserted to denote & concern 
over the meaninglessness and In- 
adequacy of platforms. They were, 
rather, ¢ bid for popular support on 
the basis of apparent willingness to 
consult the country regarding its 
needs. Probably everyone will agree 
that the net effect of those efforts was 
nil. There is an interesting story 
of the substitution at the last moment 
of an off-hand paragraph, hurriedly 
penciled by a well-known party leader, 
in lieu of one over which the experts 
on platform had labored long and 
assiduously. The most ambitious plan 
to revive party conflicts on lines of 
principle was no doubt that of the 
Richards law im South Dakota, 1918. 
Local “proposalmen,” for issues and 
candidates, were to select state “ pro- 
posalmen” who, after deliberation in 
assembly, could submit issues, “ para- 
mount” and otherwise, to the voters 
at the primary. Proposed candidates 
must sign the proposed issues. A 
system of debates between aspirants 
for ‘the presidential nominations, or 
their proxies, and between candidates 
for gubernatorial nominations and 
nominees, was intended to bring the 
issues home to the voters. In 1921, 
however, these features of the lav 
were In the main repealed. 

A bill before the Texas legislature 
in 1919 forbade any political party to 
embody in its state platform a demand 
for specific legislation, unless the sub- 
ject should have received a majority 
vote at the primary on its submission 
at the petition of 10 per cent of the 
party voters, and authorized the sub- 
mission of questions to the voters by 
petition for the purpose of mstructing 
"delegates to state and county con- 


ventions, who were to be governed by 
these instructions. This was very 
similar to the provisions of the Terrell 
law of 1908, which seem to have been 
held unconstitutional. 

In Washington, 1919, a bill appeared 
providing that candidates for nomina- 
tion might have propositions which 
they had advocated for three years 
submitted on the ballots with their 
candidacies. An elaborate process of 
elimination was designed to reduce the 
number of propositions in case it 
should exceed twenty-one. Further, 
groups of one hundred signers each 
could present ten-word propositions, 
and those receiving one-third of the 
votes cast at the primary, and a plu- 
rality, were to be placed on the general 
election ballot, and if similarly ap- 
proved at the election, it became the 
paramount duty of the legislature, 
county commission, or city council to 
enact them into a proper and con- 
sistent form cf law. An act of 1921 
made provision for advisory state 
platform committees to hold public 
hearings during the state conventions, 
which were admonished to make a 
clear and concise statement of the 
party principles and legislative pro- 
gram. A prominent Republican of the 
state writes that his party has in 
practice followed a course almost 
identical with the requirements of this 
law. He says further, “Platforms have 
been given careful attention in this 
state. ... In this year’s Republican 
convention two very important planks 
were the subject of extensive debate 
on the floor of the convention, the com- 
mittee being sustained on one point 
and reversed on the other. ... I am 
certain no really important bit of 
legislation, that is, one involving a 
change in state policy, has been enacted 
without having been previously pro- 
posed in a political platform and sub. 
jected to state-wide discussion.” 
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PLATFORM MACHINERY GOVERNED BY 
ELECTION LAWS 


The election laws of most of the 
states will be found to define the 
formal process by which the party 
platforms are to be drafted and pro- 
mulgated. Perhaps a majority of 
such states allow a state convention 
to perform this function, and of this 
majority the greater part provide for 
the election of the delegates to the 
state convention by subordinate con- 
ventions, nearly always for the county 
area, and the delegates to these county 
conventions are ordinarily elected at 
the primaries which nominate the 
party candidates. These state con- 
ventions are usually numerous bodies, 
often of approximately a thousand 
members, although in Maryland there 
are only 129 and in Arizona 218, the 
latter body being a party council. 
The party council in New Hampshire, 
on the other hand, contains about 800 
members. 

In Nebraska, at the regular primary 
election, delegates are selected to 
the county conventions, and delegates 
are selected by and from the county 
conventions to the state conventions 
which meet in every even year the 
third Tuesday in August, except in 
the years of presidential elections, 
in which they meet the third Tuesday 
in May. The original primary law of 
1907 provided that the county nomi- 
nees of each party should select the del- 
egates to the state conventions. In 
1908 a Republican convention thus 
constituted refused to endorse the 
principles upon which the successful 
aspirant for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion had conducted his campaign. 
Party leaders disapproved the influ- 
ence which the plan gave to the county 
nominees. Also, it was argued that 
the party should formulate its program 
before the primary for the guidance 


of the aspirants for party momina- 
tions. So the old caucus and con- 
vention system of party government, 
pre-primary, was reéstablished but 
forbidden to take any action regarding 
nominees. An act of 1919 established 
the present arrangement as described 
above, while an act of 1921, rejected at 
a referendum this year, restgred the 
ante-primary caucus and convention. 
The considerations back of these later 
changes involved the nomination of 
minor state officers by convention and 
the recommendation of aspirants to 
the primary voters rather than, the 
merits of pre-primary or post-primary 
platform making. Likewise in Michi- 
gan, delegates to the state conventions 
which formulate the platforms, which 
strangely the election laws seem not to 
mention, (and nominate minor state 
officers) are elected at county conven- 
tions. The same rule holds in Iowa, 
and since 1921, In Minnesota, where 
the convention exercises the function 
also of proposing primary aspirants. 
In Idaho the members of county 
committees, elected from precincts, 
choose the delegates to the state con- 
vention which here possesses nomina- 
tion powers. Nominees for county 
offices may adopt principles if they’ 
wish. In Llinois also the county con- 
vention consists of the county com- 
mitteemen and sends delegates to the 
state convention. 17 North Dakota 
the state committee, chosen by county 
committeemen, makes the platform. 
Indiana, seems to require the election 
of delegates to the state convention 
directly by the primary voters. ‘This 
is true of New York, where the as- 
sembly district is the unit of repre- 
sentation, and of Ohio. In a number 
of these states the names of aspirants 
for the position of delegate do not 
appear on the primary ballot but may 
be written in. Nevada in 1920 placed 
the state convention before the pri- ` 
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marye Maine leaves the basis of 
nepresentation, time, place, and call 
for the state convention in the hands of 
the state committee, as does Washing- 
ton, where the committee could ap- 
parently constitute itself the platform 
agency. In practice the Democrats 
have elected their delegates in county 
mass conventions and this year they 
adopted a still broader plan of recogniz- 
ing any person who appeared at the 
state convention as a delegate, and as- 
signed him to the proper county, 
which was given a proportionate vote, 
the strength of which in the convention 
° di 
he did not affect. 


PRIMARY NOMINEES CONSTITUTE 
PLATFORM AUTHORITY 


In many states the nominees of 
the primary, associated usually with 
a larger or smaller group of party 
officials, constitute the platform au- 
thority. In Wisconsin the candi- 
dates for state offices and for state 
senate and assembly nominated by 
each party at the primary, and the 
holding senators whose term extends 
beyond the first Monday of the ensuing 
year, frame the platform. California 
admits also the candidates for con- 
gtessional office and allows the elec- 
tion of delegates from districts to 
which no holdover senator belongs. 
New Hampshire includes ad hoe or 
regular delegates elected at the pri- 
mary. Colorado adds the state chair- 
man. But there are really three 
platforms in a Colorado campaign. 
The state assembly of each party 
which has power to designate aspirants 
for the various state nominations, 
drafts a platform in general terms 
which most aspirants for nomination 
endorse, In order to secure votes in 
the primary election; then there are 
the personal platforms of the primary 
nominees; and finally the official plat- 
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form adopted as above stated. The 
party council In Kansas consists of 
the same candidates as in Wisconsin 
and in addition candidates for United 
States senator and representative, 
holding United States senators, the 
national committeeman, and the chair- 
men of the county committees. In 
Kansas also, at least in presidential 
years, it seems that a preliminary 
convention, unofficial, offers sugges- 
tions to the party council and per- 
haps to the primary voters. This 


year such a Democratic convention 


proposed from one to eight candidates 
for the several state offices. The 
Arizona plan, and also the Montana 
and Missouri plans, are almost identical 
with the Kansas scheme, except for 
the inclusion of the state committee- 
men instead of the county chairmen. 
New Jersey includes the state com- 
mitteemen but not the candidates 
for national office. Moreover, state 
committeemen are directly elected at 
the primary, one from each county, 
only twenty-one in all. The election 
law compilation of Minnesota for 
1920 still carried the provision for a 
party council which included the 
nominees of each party for the 
state legislature, although non-partisan 
nomination had been provided for 
members of the legislature in 1918. 
What the practice was under this law 
is not known to the writer. 

Although the Maryland law provides 
for a state convention it makes no 
reference to a party platform. Dela- 
ware and Connecticut, without the 
direct primary, apparently make no 
mention of a platform agency, nor was 
any law on the subject found in the 
Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, or Arkansas statutes, 


1 Hale Smith, Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics, University of Colorado and Secretary of 
the Democratic State Committee, and to the 
governor-elect. 
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Party rules may provide for platforms 
as in Arkansas, where the Democratic 
practice is almost the same as that 
established by law in Nebraska. The 
primary rules of the Democratic Party 
in Virginia refer to conventions but no 
to platforms. The Pennsylvania law 
makes no provision for state conven- 
tions nor platforms. Although the 
rules of the Republican Party provide 
for a platform promulgated by the 
state committee, the committee has 
never functioned in this respect. In 
some years the pre-primary platforms 
of the candidates are used and in other 
years the campaign is conducted under 
the national platform. Wyoming and 
Ohio statutes make no provision for 
platforms in “off” years, t.e., other 
than presidential. In Ohio, party 
rules seem to call for a sort of party 
council in these off years. In Marv- 
land this year the Republican platform 
was not printed in pamphlet form, 
nor in Wisconsin the Democratic. 
The first state convention in ten years 
was held this year in Alabama. There 
have been no platforms in Tennessee 
since the adoption of the direct pri- 
mary. While the direct primary sys- 
tem in Oregon does not prohibit 
conventions for the making of plat- 
forms, the parties have not made them. 
Aspirants for nomination may submit 
with their designating petitions a 
one-hundred-word statement of princi- 
ples and select a twelve-word slogan to 


appear on the primary ballot. 


VARIED Forms OF PLATFORM 
AUTHORITY 

In summary, it may be said that the 
platform authority may be a conven- 
tion of delegates elected and meeting 
before the primary, or & convention 
of delegates elected at the primary end 
meeting afterward; the members may 
be directly chosen by the voters or 
indirectly by subsidiary conventions; 


and again these conventions may or 
may not have authority to propose can- 
didates for nomination at the primary, 
as in South Dakota or Minnesota 
or may or may not have power to make 
final nominations as in New York, 
Michigan, Indiana and Idaho; or 
in Connecticut, New Mexico and other 
states which have never adopted the 
direct primary. Or the platfotm au- 
thority may consist of the candidates 
for state office, or these and also the 
candidates for national office, or either 
or both along with a number of party 
officials. 

Jt is next to impossible to le&rn 
much about the forces at work back 
of the formal platform-making ma- 
chinery attempting to influence or 
determine the platform content. It is 
probable that resolutions committees 
almost everywhere hear proposals from 
individuals and organizations outside 
the party. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the platform drafts 
are usually prepared by one or more 
individuals before the meeting of 
the resolutions committee or party 
council and that the latter act only as 
more or less critical revising bodies. 
The leaders of the parties probably 
have little trouble as a rule in carrying 
out within limits their ideas. In the 
Democratic Party in Michigan, the 
state chairman through correspondence 
and interviews with prominent party 
men, gains a view of the probable 
position of the party on various ques- 
tions. His draft of a platform is 
hurriedly and superficially considered 
by a resolutions committee and only 
once in twelve years has an amendment 
to its report been offered on the floor 
of the convention. In Maryland the 
Republican state chairman follows 
much the same plan. In New Jersey 
the state chairman writes the skeleton 
of a platform after two conferences 
with leading citizens, which is elabo- 
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rated after discussion by a larger group 
of men’and women the day before the 
meeting of the state convention (coun- 
cil?) a committee of which conducts 
a hearing and usually secures the 
adoption of this platform as reac to 
the convention just before tts adjourn- 
ment. The Illinois Republican chair- 
man writes that “many interests are 
present at conventions, urging, cajol- 
ing and sometimes threatening. 
These may be labor unions, business 
interests, teachers, physicians, fra- 
ternal orders, welfare societies end 
other organizations, some of which 
exist» only on paper. They usually 
work openly and frankly and do not 
confine themselves to one party.” 

The writer does not recall any pro- 
vision of state law designed to prevent 
bribery or improper influence over the 
platform authority. It is conceivable, 
however, that the content of a party 
platform might determine the outcome 
of an election. In Iowa the party 
organization of 8,500 persons is thought 
to be the most important influence 
back of the official machinery. It is 
reported that the New Hampshire 
Republican platform was given to the 
newspapers in its final form twenty- 
four hours before the convention 
(council) met. The Democratic plat- 
form committee consisted of an ex- 
United States representative and mem- 
ber of the shipping board, five women, 
an ex-governor, an Episcopal rector 
prominent as the friend of striking 
textile workers, a state bank com- 
missioner, three farmers, a leading 
corporation lawyer, an official of the 
state federation of labor and a young 
French lawyer regarded as a leader 
among his people. It must be ad- 
mitted that such a group, so adequately 
representative of all phases of opinion, 
should be able to draft a platform that 
would look in all directions at the 
_ same time. Obviously in states where 


the direct primary has been adopted, 
but the party delegate convention 
retained as the platform authority, 
no attempt has been made to gear the 
candidates to the party principles. 
The degree to which the party or- 
ganization has in such cases been kept 
in the control of the opponents of 
the primary, even when the members 
of the state committee are elected 
directly at the primary, is remarkable. 
Nevertheless, in such cases the pri- 
mary nominees probably exercise great 
influence over the content of the plat- 
form. This year in Nebraska the 
Republican candidates for state offices 
met once or twice before the convention 
to consider the position they wished 
the party to take in the campaign. 
The convention was very receptive 
to their suggestions although it is 
said conventions have not always been 
so. 


EFFECT OF DIRECT PRIMARY on Party 
PLATFORM 

The general effect of the direct pri- 
mary on the party platform may be 
considered at this point. In Alabama, 
platforms are said to have fallen into 
a state of mnocuous desuetude; in 
Illinois, the delegates are content to 
leave the platform—“‘ superfluous and 
of no consequence”—to the successful 
candidate at the primary; in Arkansas, 
the tendency is for the counties to 
say, “the governor has been nominated 
and we will send his friends to the state 
convention,” which usually adopts 
his recommendations; in Kansas, the 
primary is said to have had no effect 
on the platform, nor in Michigan 
“except to permit candidates to dodge 
responsibility to their party’; in North 
Dakota, the platform-makers generally 
consult with the nominees and the 
primary has rendered the platform less 
“sacred”; in Arizona the primary has 
beneficially affected platform making 
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(the platforms in Arizona this year 
seem to be quite adequately described, 
however, as composed of “glittering 
generalities”); in Maryland the pri- 
mary throws the initiative more into 
the party officials’ hands; in Colorado 
it has made at least the preliminary 
platform more general; in Jowa it has 
“somewhat destroyed it,” or has 
caused platforms to be ignored, since 
candidates define their own platforms 
and might as well officially frame 
them, or has caused platforms to 
be superfluous; in Washington plat- 
forms are simply “sugar to catch flies” 
(but see above) since as long as the 
candidate refuses to acknowledge party 
contro] there can be no platforms 
expressing a real conviction upon big 
vital questions. The advisory plan 
in Washington showed a weakness in 
that the state chairmen found difficulty 
in getting together a working com- 
mittee and when the advisory plat- 
forms reached the resolutions com- 
mittees of the conventions, one point 
only was kept in mind, “Will this get 
the voters, and what will the reaction 
be?” The platforms adopted read 
nicely but there was a similarity in all 
the platforms on all the general prin- 
ciples enunciated. From New Jersey 
comes the opinion that prior to 1911, 
the date of the adoption of the direct 
primary for state offices, state plat- 
forms were largely made for suckers, 
but that now the platforms made by 
candidates have meant very nearly 
what they said and a performance on 
the pledges is always brought forward 
by the party in power as an argument 
for its retention. This correspondent 
and another note that the Republican 
nominee for governor carried through 
the convention his personal platform 
on utilities in spite of some opposition 
from the party leaders. This quota- 
tion from an Oregon irreconcilable 
may be worth while: “. . . hence we 


have no organized body in a party 
which may adopt a platform. Each 
self-appointed saviour of the ‘dear 
peepul’ mixes up his own molasses 
when he becomes a candidate in the 
primary election; nominated, he 
usually runs his own campaign, the 
state committee and county committees 
trailing along behind, endeavoring 
to keep up some semblance Vf party 
organization; elected, he gives the 
people an individual responsibility 
and not a party responsibility in the 
administration of the affairs of his 
office, and upon the expiration of 
his term becomes the object Of a 
cut-throat attack upon the part of 
other members of his so-called party 
wko seek to defeat him for renomina- 
tion; in office, he builds his own per- 
sonal machine, and the regular party 
organization takes the ‘hindmost.’” 
This year a convention of nominees 
and members of state and county com- 
mittees was called and a platform 
adopted, all of which was so much 
time wasted because of a fight upon 
the K. K. K. and the school bill. 

The Iowa situation this year was in- 
teresting. Itseems thatthe party man- 
agers, convinced that Brookhart would 
not receive the 35 per cent of the party, 
primary vote required to constitute 
a nomination, devoted their efforts 
tc electing delegates to control the 
state convention, which they thought 
would be called upon to nominate. 
Consequently about 80 per cent of 
the convention was opposed to Brook- 
hart, the party nominee. However, 
one writer states that the platform was 
that of a minority of the party, and 
Brookhart the nominee of a majority, 
although he received about 40 per 
cent of the vote and had four or five 
opponents. At any rate, the conven- 
ton did not endorse nor denounce 
Brookhart, and softened its platform 
in order to avoid an open party split. . 
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Brookhart was opposed by six Iowa 
ex-governors, by which one sees that 
it takes more than the primary ap- 
parently to elect men free from control 
by the “interests” if Brookhart is 
to be believed. One writer says that 
Brookhart accepted the platform, 
another that the people elected an 
extremely radical Republican on a 
conservative platform in preference 
to a conservative Democrat on a 
radical platform. One view is that 
the majority of the people of Iowa 
did not accept Brookhart’s program, 
but that he was elected because he had 
obthined the Republican nomination, 
which is equivalent to an election. 
Here, then, is where party regularity 
in action spelled progressive success. 
No doubt the Non-Partisan Leaguers 
owe something elsewhere to party 
regularity. It seems that 80,000 fewer 
votes were cast for senator than for 
governor, and that the Republican 
governor had a majority of 250,000 
while Brookhart’s was only 150,000. 


PLATFORMS REDUCED TO 
INSIGNIFICANCE 

Granted that platforms ever meant 
anything, we have succeeded in re- 
dycing them in the main to insignif- 
icance, although a strong statement 
comes from Arizona, which one cannot 
avoid thinking is either naive or parti- 
san: “Nothing was adopted in the 
platform that was not intended in good 
faith to be performed after election 
by the party and officers.” Some 
voices are raised in Washington, New 
Jersey, Iowa, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Maryland to the effect 
that platforms carry considerable 
weight in campaigns. From three 
or four states comes the suggestion 
that platforms are of little moment 
when the parties are not evenly 
matched. An Jowa editor believes 
that since labor, farmers, and chambers 
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of commerce have become so well 
organized, the platforms have more 
influence than ever before. But ma- 
jority opinion holds the platforms in 
sight esteem. “The voters in the 
general elections know nothing of the 
platform and care nothing about it,” 
from Arkansas, matches the following 
from Michigan, “I should venture to 
say that not one voter in a thousand 
in Michigan ever reads a party plat- 
form.” 

And is this not encouraging to the 
reformer? Is not an assumption of 
the meaninglessness of platforms and 
of party differences involved in ticket- 
splittmg when practiced as to party 
candidates within the same field of 
government, and in the movement for 
the Massachusetts ballot? Else what 
consistency among the few hundred 
thousand Californians who in 1916 
voted for a senator to make laws and a 
president to veto them? Orin Nebras- 
ka this year, where Kansas’ position 
on the industrial court is duplicated 
on the “code”? If parties have not 
principles, how can voters be expected 
to read platforms which might not 
correspond to principles even if such 
there were? We seem to have fairly 
definitely decided to give up an attempt 
at party government for the present 
in the states,-several of them, at 
least,—-as we have done in so many 
cities. If this is so, then any legal 
provision whatever for a common 
presentation of principles or program 
by two or more candidates would seem 
to be folly, whether by convention or 
by party council. 

Several party leaders—from Michi- 
gan, Maryland, New York, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, North Dakota and Ohio— 
oppose a candidates’ platform on the 
ground that the “party members” 
or “voters” or “people” should de- 
termine the principles upon which 
they wish their candidates to stand. 
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“Were each candidate to depend 
entirely upon a home-made platform 
the chaotic result is easily imagined.” 
“If candidates elected by the primary 
were allowed to make the platform 
we would have a hodge-podge cf 
political opinion and political oppor- 
tunism impossible to handle.” It is, 
of course, natural that strong party 
men should find it easy to imagine that 
parties stand for definite principles. 


$ 
CHARACTER OF PLATFORM DRAFTED 
BY DIFFERENT METHODS 


Ás between platforms made by 
candidates and those made by dele- 
gates, do the documents themselves 
show any difference in conciseness, 
consistency and applicability to state 
issues? Certainly a careful reading 
of any particular platform does not 
enable the reader to determine whether 
it is convention-made or council-mede. 
Some of the platforms this year mest 
seriously lacking in the ordinarily 
conceived desiderata were drafted by 
party councils. Perhaps the plat- 
forms in Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New Mexico—non-primary states 
—most offended academic taste in 
platform criteria, but only to a degree, 
if at all, more than several otkers. 
It seems a logical course either to try 
to have parties as responsible as they 
may be made for their candidates 
and principles, or to throw parties into 
the discard entirely. Perhaps we are 
doing the latter.as rapidly as is wise. 
We can hardly gain anything by 
maintaining a practice which cannot 
be made intelligible even to the 
careful student of politics. If official 
responsibility is to be individual, let 
the confusion caused by the reference 
to parties and the use of party nemes 
be ended. How, for instance, could 
platforms mean anything where the 
open primary permits voters of all 


so-called parties to mingle freely? 
It may be suggested at this point that 
perhaps the more frequent swings 
from party to party today than in the 
past century, due to what is commonly 
called the independence of the voters, 
may be rather the result of the shift- 
ing of parties or the meaninglessness of 
parties. It is a question whether 
primary candidates do not fend to 
sacrifice principle fully as much as 
nominees under the convention system, 
and it is hardly reasonable to expect 
8 collection of such nominees to be 
able to give expression to a clean-cut 
position on really controversial qes- 
tions. Thus while the candidates 
strive more earnestly to appear to be 
what they think the people want them 
to be, it is doubtful whether another 
supposed function of parties—the pres- 
entation of conflicting programs to 
the voters—is not hindered. 

Do the platforms this year indicate 
any differences between the parties 
on state issues? It would seem not. 
One cannot readily tell whether he is 
reading a Democratic or Republican 
platform as far as the expressed at- 
titude toward government is concerned. 
“We believe and strongly urge... 
thatthe 18thamendment . . . both na- 
tional and state, be strictly enforced,” 
runs the Democratic platform of 
Wisconsin, and, “We advocate the 
granting of the use of light wines and 
beer to the people ... ,” reads that 
of Maryland. The Democratic Party 
in New York and probably in South 
Dakota favors the centralization of 
state government, while in Idaho, 
Nebraska, Michigan, and Missouri 
it opposes such reorganization. Of 
course the record of the party in office 
ig the main basis of differing judgment 
among the voters or else economic 
conditions for which neither party 
has had much responsibility. The 
portion of state platforms devoted to 
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matters of national control varies 
widely, in the diferent states and 
parties, with a tendency to constitute 
one-half or one-third of the whole. 
Thus, one-half of rhe North Dakota, 
Vermont and New Mexico Democratic 
` platforms discuss national affairs, in 
Nevada and Wyoming two-thirds, 
and in Maryland four-fifths, with 
hardly a single definite proposal, with 
the exception of that for light wines in 
the last, while in Idaho and Michigan 
there was no reference to national 
matters. About one-half of the Wash- 
ington, Ohio and Michigan Repub‘ican 
platforms were national in character. 
In Colorado, national and state cues- 
tions were confused and mingled 
throughout the Republican platform. 
Although some correspondents in New 
Jersey insisted that there were state 
issues involved in the election this 
year, such as a bond issue for roads 
and the regulation of public utilities, 
the best informed person seems to 
have summarized the situation cor- 
rectly when he said, “There was not a 
great deal of difference between the 
parties on this point. The final result 
is to be attributed tc a protest against 
prohibition, with dissatisfaction with 
the national administration taking a 
second place.” And in Iowa one 
writer comments, “The contest in 
Jowa concerned largely, if not wholly, 
the personality and political beliefs 
of Smith W. Brookhart.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PLATFORM-MAKING 


But it may be granted that even if 
the major parties in the states have no 
real principles, they may still be of 
some utility. If so, how may plat- 
form-making be improved? The pres- 
ent condition is quite unreasonable, 
especially in states where conventions 
remain the platform authority. Con- 
tinual danger exists that platforms and 
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candidates will not harmonize. Little 
interest is shown in the election of 
delegates. In Michigan, the Demo- 
cratic county chairmen usually make 
up lists of delegates and pass the word 
around to the wheelhorses in each 
precinct. A conflict between would- 
be delegates on account of political 
issues is in that state unknown. The 
voters’ interest is in the candidates. 
In North Dakota not ten per cent of 
the voters write in the name of anyone 
for precinct committeeman. ‘Then the 
conventions contain by far too many 
members, and in several states these 
delegates are indirectly elected. Per- 
haps the most objectionable feature of 
all, in the case of both conventions and 
councils, is the time at which the 
platform is made. In South Dakota 
the precinct caucuses meet the second 
Tuesday of the preceding November. 
In many states, especially in presiden- 
tial years, the state convention or coun- 
cil meets in the early summer. It 
would be preferable to have the pri- 
mary not more than six or seven weeks 
before the election. This would give 
the platform bodies an opportunity, 
if it would not place them under a 
greater necessity, of speaking to the 
question, for issues seldom take definite 
form until a few weeks before an 
election. It seems desirable that there 
should be some means of ascertaining 
the attitude of the voters at the pri- 
mary on the questions on which the 
party is likely to take a position. 
This is done to a degree, it is true, 
through the selection of candidates. 
The writer’s proposal that a group of 
party representatives be permitted 
to propose a set of candidates to the 
primary voters would apparently afford 
a means of more definite decision than 
is offered at present. And if state 
issues are to receive adequate attention 
there is quite as much need for the 
separation of state and national elec- 
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T HERE is no phase of our recent 

political history which is more 
interesting than the vigorous move- 
ment for non-partisanship in state and 
local primaries and elections. It is a 
movement which has been heralded 
with glad acclaim by political reformers 
of many types and in many places: and 
it has been accepted with silent satis- 
faction by not a few shrewd politicians 
ofthe professional variety by reason of 
the advantages which, because of local 
political conditions, it has conferred 
upon them and their organizations. 
While there seems to be no general 
agreement as to the character or value 
of the results which it has accom- 
plished, the movement has continued 
to spread, although not without an oc- 
casional setback. At the present time, 
non-partisan ballots are being used to 
nominate and elect public officials of 
three rather distinct groups: first, the 
officers of cities, towns, and countes; 
second, both state and local judges; and 
third, in Minnesota, the members of 
the state legislature. In addition, the 
proposal to nominate and elect all state 
officials on. ballots without party des- 
ignations has been submitted to the 
electors of California and North Da- 
kota, and has been in each case rejected 
at the polls. 

It is the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt a survey and appraisal of the ron- 
partisan primary and election scheme as 
it has been applied to the selection of 
these different types of officials. 


I. NON-PARTISAN NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
A. The Origin of the Movement 

There are a number of reasons why 
the non-partisan ballot should heve 
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made its first appearance in municipal 
elections and why it should have been 
used in such elections much more ex- 
tensively than elsewhere. In the first 
place, party loyalty had not infre- 
quently been broken down by the 
numerous independent or reform move- 
ments which had characterized munic- 
ipal politics. Resentment and protest 
against the exploitation of the city by 
self-seeking and venal political ma- 
chines had on numerous occasions 
caused decent citizens of all parties to 
join hands. In other words, the idea 
of non-partisanship received a powerful 
Impulse from the general movement for 
political sanitation in city government. 
Then, in the second place, it became 
evident that national party labels on 
municipal ballots served to distract the 
attention of the voters from real munic- 
ipal issues. As has been aptly said, the 
use of the Republican or Democratic 
insignia in city elections served as a 
sort of “smoke-screen,” behind which 
municipal spoilsmen and office-brokers 
could hide in safety. And finally, the 
comparatively recent demand for real 
efficiency in municipal government. has 
brought with it a recognition of the 
distinction between politics and ad- 
ministration and of the fact that city 
government ts largely a matter of ad- 
ministration. The real issues in mu- 
nicipal elections are in the main, issues 
of administrative efficiency rather than 
issues of policy upon which political 
parties might be expected to differ. It 
has seemed desirable therefore, to rule 

1 Party lines have never been so closely drawn 
in municipal politics and the stigma of irregular- 
ity has not attached to the man who has as- 
sumed an attitude of independence. For further 


elaboration of this ses Merriam, American Party 
System, 89 ff. 
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out partisanship from the field of city 
politics as an irrelevant hindrance to 
business-like administration. Wheth- 
er or not the worthy ideals here men- 
tioned have been, or can be attained by 
the simple act of striking party labels 
and emblems from the municipal ballot 
is a question however which can be 
answered only in the light of actual 
experience. 


B. Present Extent of Non-Partisanship 
in Local Government 


There is no easy way of determining 
the precise number of municipalities in 
the United States in which non-partisan 
primary and election ballots are used, 
and the value of such statistical mfor- 
mation would hardly compensate for 
the labor necessary to acquire it. 
There are some states in which munic- 
ipal nominations and elections are re- 
quired by state law to be non-partisan. 
In other states, towns and cities under 
home-rule or optional charter provi- 
sions, enjoy the privilege of dispensing 
with party labels and emblems if they 
so desire. An overwhelming majority 
of the cities which have adopted the 
commission and commissionu-manager 
plans of government have introduced 
the non-partisan ballot. In addition, 
there are a number of larger cities, 
among them Cleveland, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 

? In North Dakota and Wisconsin all municipal 
elections are non-partisan. Laws of North 
Dakota, 1918, Chap. 78; Laws of Wisconsin, 1913, 
Chap 5, sec. 85-20. In Minnesota the non-parti- 
san ballot is used in cities of the first end second 
classes and in villages having 8,000 inhabitants or 
more Minnesota Laws, Chap. 12. Laws 1921, 
Chap. 8. It is interesting to note that the first 
Australian Ballot law adopted in the United 
States provided for a non-partisan municipal bal- 
lot for the city of Louisville, Kentucky. Laws 
of Kentucky, 1888, Chap. 266 The text of the 
act is also found in Wigmore, Australian Ballot 
System, p. 188. The non-partisan feature of 
this law can hardly be attributed, however, to an 
appreciation of the problem under discussion in 
this paper. 


where the non-partisan system prevails, 
while Chicago has eliminated ‘party 
designations in the choice of aldérmen’. 
The extension of the non-partisan 
system to county government has been 
much slower than in the case of cities. 
Ir California, North Dakota and 
Minnesota, all county officers are nomi- 
nated and elected on non-partisan 
ballots in accordance with the require- 
ments of state law. In other states 
the non-partisan principle has been 
applied to the election of particular 
county officers such as school super- 
intendents‘and county judges. It 
seems probable that the consideratians 
which have accelerated the movement 
in cities will lead to its gradual exten- 
sion in county government as well. 


C. The Results of Non-Partisan Ballot 
in Local Government 

[a.] The Difficulty of Appraising the 
Results. It is rather difficult for sev- 
eral reasons to estimate with assurance 
the results of the non-partisan ballot 
in local primaries and elections. In 
the first place, there is a sharp conflict 
of judgment as reflected in the opinions 
of persons who are in a position to 
know. In the second place, the non- 
partisan ballot has in many cases 
ridden into city government upon a 
wave of aroused public sentiment, 
which could hardly fail to drive out cor- 
ruption and mismanagement, regard- 
less of the type of ballot used. How 
much of the happy consequences are 
due to this reform spirit and how much 
to the non-partisan ballot, it would be 
somewhat hazardous to say. And 
finally, the non-partisan ballot has 
usually been merely an incidental fea- 

3 California, Act of June 16, 1915; Minnesota, 
Laws 1918, Chap. 889; Laws of North Dakota, 
1919, Chap. 117 

4 Nebraska, Laws of 1917, Chap. 87; Wyoming, 
Laws of 1916, Chap. 59; Wisconsin, Laws of 1911, 
Chap. 338. 

š See infra, p. 88, 
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ture of a somewhat radically revised 
form of municipal government, em- 
bodying some form of the short ballot, 
as in the commission or commission- 
manager charters. Here again it 1s 
hard to state how large a share of the 
good result comes from the elimination 
of party designations from the ballot, 
and how much from the increased 
simplicity and responsibility arising 
from the short ballot. 

[b.| Hasthe Non-Partisan Ballot M ade 
Local Government Non-Partisan? Lack 
of space precludes a consideration of 
the many advantages claimed for the 
non*partisan system by its advocates, 
or the unsatisfactory consequences at- 
tributed to it by its opponents. We 
may, however, pause to inquire whether 
the system has really driven the na- 
tional parties out of municipal politics. 
It is probable that this has occured in 
the small towns and cities where can- 
didates are likely to be personally 
known to their fellow townsmen, al- 
though it must be admitted that the 
intrusion of national partisanship was 
never a very serious evil in such munici- 
palities. In the case of the larger 
cities however, the results are by no 
means so clear. It is probably true 
that the influence of the national and 
state party organizations in municipal 
affairs has been greatly weakened and 
in some cases practically eliminated, 
although it should be recalled that 
there have been several other types of 
municipal reform which have tended to 

$ An excellent summary cf the arguments for 
and against the non-partisan municipal ballot 
is found in Capes, The Modern City and Tis 
Government (1922), Chap. V. See also Arndt, 
The Emancipation of the American City (1917), 
Chap. VI. No attempt is here made to present 
an extended list of references on this point. 
Ses Munro, Bibltography of Municipal Govern- 
ment, 85-86. The matter has been widely 
discussed in the recent literature of municipal 
government and information relating to individ- 
ual cities is to be found in the volumes of the 
National Municipal Review. 


produce the same results.” That this 
has been a desirable thing is conceded 
even by strong party leaders. It 
seems fairly clear however, that parti- 
sanship and not infrequently partisan- 
ship of an objectionable variety has 
flourished under the shelter of ano- 
nymity in our large cities.’ In some 
of the cities having the non-partisan 
ballot, the traditional party alignment 
between Republicans and Democrats 
has been replaced by a party division 
upon the lines of conservatism versus 
radicalism in respect to social and 
economic problems. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Milwaukee afford exam- 
ples of this situation. It seems safe to 
say that the elimination from the mu- 
nicipal ballot in large cities of party 
designations does not ipso facto elimi- 
nate municipal partisanship. Where 
the electorate is large, or where the 
ballot is long, or where both conditions 
exist, party organizations are doubtless 
inevitable and desirable. The voter 
can hardly do without some sort of 
guide in making his selection of candi- 
dates unless he is to resort to sheer 


7 Among these may be mentioned civil] service 
reform, centralized purchasing and improved 
regulation of municipal contracts. 

8 Such is the testimony of such a staunch party 
leader as the late Senator Boies Penrose of 
Pennsylvania. Shortly after the enactment of 
the new charter for Philadelphia in June, 1919, 
he expressed himself as follows. “One general 
principle is clearly establishing itself; that 
municipal government increases in efficiency 
in the exact ratio in which ıt 18 divorced from 
partisan politics. In this connection I might 
state that in my judgment, party efficiency and 
capacity for general public service increases in 
the ratio in which it disentangles itself from 
municipal politics. For instance, party prin- 
ciples are not even a secondary consideration 
with the Democratic Tammany machine in 
New York, or the Republican contractor’s 
machine in Philadelphia. Each of them exists 
solely to promote selfish interests, and each of 
them is an incubus and a lability to the party 
with which it 1s aligned.” Municipal Reform 
in Philadelphia (pamphlet issued by Citizen’s 
Charter Committee), p. 1. 
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guesswork. Whether he is better off 
under a system where the organizations 
supporting candidates must work un- 
officially and without the aid of party 
labels, than he is under a scheme where 
the party labels used are of necessity 
more or less irrelevant to the issues in- 
volved in the election, becomes a much 
closer question than many of the 
advocates of non-partisanship are will- 
ing to admit. The writer ventures the 
opinion that while the results accom- 
plished by the non-partisan ballot in 
local government have been far less 
salutary and revolutionary than was 
expected at the outset of the move- 
ment, those results have on the whole 
been distinctly wholesome." 


If. Non-Partisan Nominations and 
Elections to Judicial Office 


A. Causes of the Movement 


Several factors have contributed to 
the extension of the non-partisan 
ballot to judicial primaries and elec- 
tions. In the first place, there has 
always seemed to be a certain in- 
congruity in choosing upon the basis 
of party affiliation, officials whose 
functions demanded the most rigid 
impartiality and the most complete 


9 See the interesting symposium upon the 
question of non-partisanship in municipal gov- 
ernment, National Municipal Review, VI, 201- 
287 (1917). Nor have party lines been elimi- 
nated from municipal elections in England where 
the non-partisan ballot is used. Munro, Gov- 
ernment of American Cities, 168; Munro, Govern- 
ment of European Cities, 346-7. Lowell, 
Government of England, II, 181. 

10 Dr. Charles A. Beard takes the position that 
this is a normal tendency which is bound to 
extend itself He concludes that in view of such 
a definite and inevitable party division in munic- 
ipal politics, no gein will be had from the elim- 
ination of party problems from the ballot. See 
his article, Politics and City Government, 
National Municipal Review VI, 201-6 (1917). 

11 Professor Munro is of the opmion that more 
is to be gained by encouraging thé state parties 
to incorporate definite municipal issues into 
their platforms, thus securing party responsivility 


freedom from partisan or persgnal in- 
fluence. Secondly, it has been a yo- 
torious fact that in numerous cases, 
political parties have not scrupled to 
use judicial offices as the spoils of 
party warfare, and have in some cases 
practically sold judicial nominations 
to men who would pay the highest 
price. Various methods had been 
devised to eliminate these grosser evils 
and to protect the independence of 
the bench. Jn one or two instances 
systems of election or appointment 
were adopted designed to guarantee 
bi-partisan courts. Jt seemed but 
a natural and desirable step, therefore, 
to provide that judicial officers should 
be chosen on ballots from which all 
party designations have been removed. 


B. The Present Status of the Non- 
Partisan Judicial Ballot 


There are at present eleven states 
in which the’ non-partisan judicial 
ballot is in use for the election of 
Supreme Court, district or county 
judges.“ There are in addition, nu- 
merous cases which need not be con- 
sidered here, in which municipal judges 
are chosen on non-partisan ballots 
along with all the other municipal 
officials. In Kansas, Iowa and Pepn- 
sylvania the non-partisan judicial bal- 





in municipal affairs, than by adopting a non- 
partisan ballot. Government of American Cities, 
160-1. See also Maltbie, Afuntcipal Political 
Parties, Proceedings of the National Municipal 
League, 1900, p. 235. It may, however, be 
questioned whether the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties under normal circumstances would 
find themselves in disagreement upon municipal 
issues. 

19 Beard, American Government and Politics 
(3d Ed.) 669, quoting from the hearings before 
the Mazet Commission (1899), “to investigate 
Public Offices and Departments of the City of 
New York” Also Ostrogorski, Democracy and 
the Organization of Political Parties, I, 425. 

18 Const. of Delaware, Art. IV, Sec. 8 (1897) 
provides in part that “the said appointment 
[by the governor] shall be such that no more than 
three of the said five law judges [of the Supreme 


lot hag been abandoned. In Minne- 
sota the non-partisan system has been 
retained; but under the provisions 
of a recent law, political parties are 
allowed in party convention to endorse 
candidates for the Supreme Bench 16 
and the Republican Party and the 
Farmer-Labor Party both availed 
themselves of this privilege in the 
1922 election. 


C. The Results of the Non-Pariisan 
Judicial Ballot 

[a.] Advantages of the System. ‘The 
advantages claimed for the non-par- 
tisfn judicial ballot may be stated as 
follows: First, it has made possible 
the election to judicial office of men 
affiliated with minority parties. States 
which are dominantly ' Republican, 
for example, found that under the 
party system only Republicans were 
likely to be chosen as judges.’ With 
a non-partisan ballot, Democrats and 
Republicans could compete in such 
states upon a practically equal footing. 
This consideration had weight at the 
time of the introduction of the non- 
partisan system in Minnesota in 1912.18 


Court] in office at the same time, shall have been 


appointed from the same political party.” In 
Pennsylvania minority party representation on 
the Supreme Court 18 provided for by a system 
of limited voting as follows: “Whenever two 
judges of the Supreme Court are to be chosen for 
the same term of service each voter shall vote for 
one only, and when three are to be chosen he shall 
vote for no more than two.” Const. Art. V, 
Sec. 16. A similar scheme for judicial elections 
in Philadelphia 1s provided in Section 12 of the 
same article. For a defense of a bi-partisan 
judiciary see the address, Politics and the Judici- 
ary, W. R. Smith, proceedings of the Bar 
Association of Kansas, 1905, p. 53, reprinted in 
Reinsch, Readings on American State Government, 
158. 

u The list, with the dates of adoption of the 
non-partisan system, is as follows: Arizona 
(1911, by constitutional provision), California 
(1911), Idaho (1918), Minnesota (1912), Ne- 
braska (1918), North Dakota (1917), Ohio (1911), 
South Dakota (1915), Washington (1911), 
Wisconsin (1911), Wyoming (1915). 
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In the second place, the non-partisan 
judicial ballot has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the sitting judges who desire 
reélection. This is probably a whole- 
some result on the whole. It arises 
from the fact that usually all that the 
voter can learn about judicial candi- 
dates is that one is already on the bench 
and the other is not; and feeling that 
in general, judicial experience is desir- 
able, he votes for the man who has 


-had it. While this sometimes results 


in the retention of judges who might 
better be retired, this is the exception 
and not the rule. In the third place, 
the non-partisan system has tended to 
develop in the bar of the state a sense 
of responsibility in respect to judicial 
candidates, and has led them in a 
few cases to adopt the policy of making 
a more or less formal endorsement of 
the men they regard as best fitted to 
hold judicial office: Where this is 
done the voter is given guidance of 
genuine value in casting his ballot. 
Fourthly, in several of the northwestern 
states, where the determination of the 
Non-Partisan League to effectuate its 
economic and political program has 
endangered the independence of the 
courts and threatened to lower the 


5 The Kansas non-partisan judiciary act, 
Laws of 1918, Chap. 198, was repealed at the 
next session of the legislature. See Laws 1915, 
Chap. 207. In Iowa the non-partisan system 
established by Chap. 104, Laws of 1911, was re- 
pealed years later, Laws of 1917, Chap. 68. 
An interesting system was set up in its place. 
Judicial nominations in Iowa are made by special 
party conventions held for that purpose alone. 
Each party holds & convention for nominating 
political officers and another to nominate judicial 
candidates. The membership of these con- 
ventions is required by law to be mutually 
exclusive. The election of judges is by party 
ballot. Pennsysivania in 1921, Laws of 1981, 
Chap. 428, abolished the non-partisan judicial 
ballot which had been in use since 1918, Laws of 
1918, Chap, 1001, and restored judicial nomi- 
nations by party conventions. In 1918 a state 
law was passed in Missouri (Laws of 1918, p. 384) 
providing 8 non-partisan ballot for state circuit 


~, 
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standard of judicial ability therein, 
the ballot without party designation 
enables the more conservative ele- 
ments in the electorate to join re- 
gardless of party lines, in an effort to 
prevent such undesirable results. 
Finally, judges chosen by the non- 
partisan system assume office free 
from any political obligations of a 
definitely partisan character. So far 
as this result has actually been at- 
tamed, it is of course wholesome and 
has doubtless tended to increase the 
confidence of the people in the im- 
partiality and integrity of the courts. 
[b] The Disadvantages of the System. 
The criticisms which have been urged 
against the non-partisan judicial ballot 
come in the main not from those who 
wish to throw the courts into partisan 
politics, but from those who are trying 
to raise the standards of judicial 
efficiency. Most-of these critics are 
entirely out of sympathy with the 
method of choosing judges by popular 
election and particularly with the 
scheme of nomination by direct pri- 
mary. Their position is not that the 
election of judges upon & partisan 


judges in St. Louis. A judicial nominating 
convention was provided for composed of dele- 
gates from all political parties in ratio of party 
strength. The candidates so nominated were 
to be voted for on a non-partisan ballot. Not 
more than half of such candidates could be 
members of the same party. This interesting 
law was repealed in 1919 (Laws of 1919, p 829). 

16 Laws of Minnesota, 1921, Chap. 322, Sec. 16. 
By this act the pre-primary conventions pro- 
vided for are authorized “‘to endorse candidates 
of the party for any office to be voted for by the 
voters of the entire state...." This, of 
course, includes Supreme Court justices, although 
they are nominated and elected on ४ non-partisan 
ballot. While the bill was being discussed in 
the legislature it was proposed to allow party 
endorsement of candidates for all offices, whether 
non-partisan or partisan, but this suggestion was 
not adopted. 

17 That this was not invariably true, however, 
is shown by W. R. Smith, in his article, Politics 
and the Judiciary, supra, note 13, 


ballot is a good system, bub that 
their election on a non-partisane ballot 
is a worse system. The reasons ad- 
duced in support of this view may 
be thus summarized: First, the elimina- 
tion of party labels from the judicial 
ballot makes it increasingly difficult 
for the voter to make even a mildly 
intelligent selection of judicial,candi- 
dates. A party label may be a poor 
guide, but it is better than none at all. 
In the first non-partisan judicial elec- 
tion held in Ohio in 1912, the voter was 
given a separate judicial ticket devoid 
cf party designations, containing the 
names of thirty-one candidates from 
which to select eight men to hold six 
different grades of judicial office. The 
writer, attempting to vote in that 
election, was unable to secure any 
shred of information respecting the 
ability, character or associations of 
more than one or two of these men. 
Further evidence of the voter’s diff- 
culty in the non-partisan judicial 
election is found m the report on 
Crimanal Justice in Cleveland made 
under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Foundation where it said: 

This kind of voting in Cleveland has 
produced some curious results. At least 
two candidates, hitherto unknown to the 
public and of no marked fitness for the 


18The Bar Association of Ramsey County 
(St. Paul) went on record in favor of a non- 
partisan bench See Minneapolis Journal, 
May 21, 1912, p. 4. See editorial in same 
paper, May 22, 1912, supporting the non-partisan 
judicial ballot proposal on ground that Demo- 
crats could not secure judicial office before. 

19 he influence of the bar in the choice of 
judges is probably greater in Wisconsin than 
elsewhere. A bar primary is held and candidates 
thus brought forward almost invariably receive 
popular support at the polls See Bulletin IV-A 
of tke American Judicature Society, p. 9; also 
the eddress of Chief Justice Winslow of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, The Problem of Non- 
Partisan Judicial Reform, Minutes of Kansas 
State Bar Association for 1914, p. 41. In Minne- 
sota the local bar associations frequently en- 
dorse candidates for local or district. judicial 
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bench, were elected to the Municipal Court 
because they bore the same names as two 
retired “Common Pleas judges who had 
built up good will through many years of 
service. In one election a blacksmith 
carried Cuyahoga County (Clevelend) 
as a candidate for Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, because his name 
was similar to that of the well-known judge 
of the Probate Court. At the next suc- 
ceeding lection for the Supreme Court the 
same man ran third in the field of seven. 


The results in Ohio would doubtless 
be better if there were a shorter judicial 
ballot; but even in Minnesota, where 
a gonsiderably shorter ballot does 
prevail, the voter finds himself pretty 
much at sea in voting for judicial 
candidates. 

A second criticism of the system 
under discussion is that it accentuates 
perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of the elective judiciary; namely, the 
necessity for personal campaigning by 
candidates for judicial office. The 
party primary and the non-partisan 
primary are both objectionable in 
this regard, but by the non-partisan 
election the evil is carried over into 
the final campaign as well. Under the 
old party system the prospective 
judge could rely upon the party or- 
gahization to present his claims. He 


office. This is particularly true in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Here, however, the nominations 
do not originate even indirectly from the bar 
and the endorsement is in the form of an ex- 
pression of preference for certain of the canci- 
dates who have offered themselves. 

20 In North Dakota, for example, a candidate 
for the state supreme court appeared before the 
convention of the Non-Partisan League and 
promised publicly, if elected, to vote to sustain 
the constitutionality of the League program 
He was elected by a large vote. See Bruce, 
The Non-Partisan League, 170, 172-8. 

A, M. Kales, Methods of Selecting and Re- 
tiring Judges, Bulletin VI of American Judicature 
Society, p. 36; James Parker Hall, The Selection, 
Tenure and Retirement of Judges, Bulletin X of 
American Judicature Society, p. 10. 

2t Criminal Justice in Cleveland, p. 269. . 
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did not have to go out as a rule and seek 
votes in person. The greater dignity 
of the campaign so conducted made 
it possible to induce men to run for 
judicial office, to whom the necessity 
for widespread self-advertisement would 
be most repugnant. It is of course 
true that the non-partisan system has 
not converted all our judicial cam- 
paigns into vulgar exhibitions of dema- 
goguery. It has, however, been of 
advantage to the candidate who under- 
stands the science of publicity and 
in conspicuous cases, as in Cleveland 
and in California, has developed a 
practice of judicial popularity-seeking 
quite incompatible with the efficiency 
and integrity of the bench.” 

Finally, the non-partisan ballot has 
tended to create a system of wholly 
irresponsible nominations and elec- 
tions to judicial office. Under the 
party convention system there was 
a definite sponsorship of judicial candi- 
dates by the party organizations. 
It is true that abuses crept into the 
system. But it is also true that party 
organizations have in recent years 
grasped the opportunity of nominating 
judicial candidates of high character 

= Ibid , p. 268 et seq. In this same study it is 
shown by statistical charts, that the judges in 
Cleveland prior to the adoption of the non-parti- 
san ballot, “were apparently well seasoned in the 
private practice of law, whereas after that date 
the majority had been trained chiefly in the 
office of inferior judge or prosecutor.” Ibid., 
pp. 255-8. In other words, the man holding 
political office, with its consequent publicity 
has an advantage in seeking high judicial office 
over the less conspicuous practitioner. The 
existence of a somewhat similar and equally 
undesirable situation in California is pointed 
out in the Transactions of the Commonwealth 
Club of California, Vol. IX, 311-12. 

4 The major objection is perhaps against any 
kind of judicial primary. The non-partisen 
primary is no worse than the party primary and 
may be in some respects better since it makes 
possible the nomination of independent candi- 
dates. But the non-partisan election carries 


over all the evils of the primary into the actual 
election of judicial candidates. 
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as an effective means of strengthening 
the party ticket. The party has 
frequently much at stake in nominat- 
ing and supporting a first-class man. 
It becomes, to use President Lowell’s 
phrase, a responsible“ broker” of candi- 
dates. Under the non-partisan system 
this “brokerage” disappears entirely, 
leaving the voter practically without 
chart or compass wherewith to steer 
an intelligent course. 

In conclusion, the writer ventures the 
opinion that no substantial gain has 
been made by the introduction of the 
non-partisan judicial ballot, but that im 
general it has resulted in a less intel- 
ligent selection of judicial officers. 


JH. Non-Partisan PRIMARIES AND 
ELECTIONS FOR POLITICAL OFFICES 
IN STATE GOVERNMENT 

A. History and Development 


The extension of the non-partisan 
ballot in local and judicial elections has 
naturally stimulated the inquiry wheth- 
er all state officers might not properly 
be chosen on ballots without party 
designations. Proposals to this effect 
were included in two governor’s mes- 
sages m 1917 5 and in two states, 
California and North Dakota; the 
voters have voted upon the question 
in each case adversely. In both of 
these cases the proposals for a state- 
wide non-partisan ballot seems to have 
been defended or attacked largely upon 
the basis of their probable effect upon 
the fortunes of the various political 
interests involved, rather than upon 
the pure merits of the issue itself. 


*% Governor Frazier of North Dakota recom- 
mended that all county legislative and state 
officers be chosen on a non-partisan ballot. Gov- 
ernor Lister of Washington proposed the non- 
partisan system for state, county and city elec- 
tions. 

*% The California non-partisan election laws 
were passed in 1915, in response to the urgent 
message of Governor Johnson. For the sub- 
stance of his measage ses Non-Partisan Govern- 
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The interesting experience of, Min- 
nesota, in which state members of both 
houses of the state legislature have been 
nominated and elected upon a non- 
partisan ballot since 1918, merits some- 
what more extended consideration.’ 


B. Non-Parttsan Legislative Ballot in 


Minnesota 


[a.] Origin of the System, The elim- 
ination of party emblems from the 
legislative ballot in Minnesota was not 
a “reform” movement. There had 
been no previous demand for it nor 
discussion of it. It came with a shock 
of surprise not only to the stat at 
large, but probably to most of the mem- 
bers of the legislature responsible for its 
enactment into law. It apparently 
grew out of a rather complex local po- 
litical situation in which the following 
factors seem to have exerted more or 
less influence: First, were involved the 
political ambitions of the then Repub- 
lican governor, who had managed to 
alienate a portion of his own party and 
who felt that his interests would be 
furthered by a weakening of party 
lines. Second, the liquor interests of 
the state are said to have proposed the 
non-partisan feature as a means of 
making the direct primary law under 


ment, American Political Sctence Review, LX, 
$18. A referendum was invoked under the 
auspices of the state Republican Committee. 
Arguments for and against the measure are 
found in the official publicity pamphlet issued 
by the Secretary of State prior to the referendum 
election and in the Transactions of the Common- 
wealth Club of Calfornia, Vol, X, p. 459 et seq. 
The proponents of the measure seemed on the 
defensive. The opponents of it charged that 
it was designed to serve the political interests 
of the rapidly dying Progressive Party. In the 
special election held on October 26, 1915, the 
measure was defeated by a vote of 112,681 for 
and 156,967 against. 

The North Dakota Non-Partisan Election 
measure was initiated by the Independent 
Voters’ Association, That organization in- 
stituted ४ recall election against Governor 
Frazier (Non-Partisan League) and two of his 
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consideration so obnoxious as to Insure 
its defeat, whereas the dry forces came 
forward with unexpected support for 
i 

Finally, it has been suggested, the 
1912 Progressives desired to reénter 
the Republican fold in the state with- 
out openly assuming the humiliating 
rôle of the prodigal son. They could 
return Ander cover of non-partisan- 
ship. Just how much weight is to be 
attached to these influences it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to say. 

[b.] The Results of the System 

(1) Difficulty of Appratsal. There 
exists in Minnesota what seems to the 
writer to be an almost even difference of 
opinion as to the relative merits and 
demerits of the non-partisan legislative 
ballot. Able and thoughtful people 
have reached conclusions which are 
diametrically opposed. In 1921, the 
writer sent a questionnaire to the mem- 
bers of both houses of the Minnesota 
legislature, asking for opmions upon 
various phases of the non-partisan 
system. Replies were received from 
about one third of the members; prac- 
tically half of these expressed the 
opinion that the non-partisan system 
had produced beneficial results, while 
sthe other half were firmly convinced 
that it had worked in a thoroughly un- 
satisfactory manner. Opinions of both 
varieties came indiscriminately from 


associates in office and initiated seven measures, 
of which this was one, to be voted on in that 
election. The Independents gave the non- 
partisan election measure divided and somewhat 
half-hearted support during the campaign. 
The Non-Partisan League forces attacked it, 
calling it the “Federal Job Act,” and claiming 
that it was designed to allow those who were 
fighting the Republican Party in the state 
(which the Non-Partisan League had largely 
captured) to lay claim as Republicans to fedezal 
patronage within the state. Ses official publicity 
pamphlet issued by the Secretary of State. 
In the recall election on October 28, 1921, the 
Non-Partisan League officers were recalled, but 


~ all of the measures initiated by the Independent 
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members who had served under both 
systems. 

There is another factor also which 
makes it hard to appraise the results of 
the Minnesota system. This is the in- 
teresting political situation which has 
developed quite generally in the North- 
west as a result of the political activi- 
‘ties of the Non-Partisan League. That 
organization, supported not infre- 
quently by the Socialists and by the 
labor group, has advanced a program 
which has aroused bitter opposition 
both among Republicans and Demo- 
crats, with the result that the tradi- 
tional political alignments have tended 
to be obscured. Recent campaigns in 
Minnesota have turned largely upon 
the issue of conservation against radi- 
calism. ‘This situation has developed 
simultaneously with, but wholly in- 
dependent of, the operation of the 
non-partisan legislative election sys- 
tem; and any appraisal of the results of 
that system must of course reckon 
with the fact that the old Republican- 
Democratic political alignment would 
have largely disappeared from the 
Minnesota legislature, even if party 
designations had been left on the legis- 
lative ballot. Keeping in mind these 


Voters’ Association were defeated. The non- 
partisan election measure was beaten by a heavy 
vote In the opinion of competent observers 
it helped to defeat the other measures. Ses 
analysis by Charles B. Cheney in Minneapolis 
Journal, December 6, 1921. 

7 Law of 1918, Chap. 389. 

23 Jn the remaining portion of this paper the 
writer has drawn heavily upon the researches of 
one of his graduate students, Sister Helen Angela 
Hurley, of the Faculty of the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul. He has also been aided 
by the observations and judgment of his col- 
league, Professor William Anderson, Director 
of the Bureau for Government Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

29 Minneapolis Journal, May 17, 1912. An 
editorial entitled “A Move in Despair” char- 
acterized the proposed revision of the primary 
law out of which the non-partisan system grew 
as “the desperate act of a beaten man,” 
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facts, it is nevertheless possible to 
indicate certain fairly definite results 
which have come from the non-parti- 
san legislative ballot.A 

(2) The Candidates. The non-parti- 
san nominating system has probably 
produced a more cosmopolitan group 
of candidates than the old plan. The 
door of opportunity stands open to any- 
one who can muster even very moder- 
ate support. It has presented to the 
people some candidates of worth who 
might not have found favor with the 
regular party organizations, and it has 
also resulted in many nominations 
wholly irresponsible in character. It 
has by no means caused the nomina- 
tion and election of persons without 
party affiliations. The candidates are 
almost invariably members of political 
parties rather than Jona fide indepenc- 
ents. There seems to be a general 
opinion that the calibre of legislators 
is fully as high as it was before the pres- 
ent system was introduced and perhaps 
even higher. And yet, if the Min- 


40 The writer has heard this statement made 
upon the authority of the leaders of the “dry” 
forces in the legislature of 1918. Ses also 
Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 28, 1918. 

3 Minneapolis Journal, February 28, 1013, 
p. 19. 

= Unfortunately very few oi them have ex- 
pressed their views in writing. For an able 
argument against the Minnesota Direct Primary 
Law in genera! and the non-partisan nominating 
and electing system in particular. see pamphlet 
(privately printed), Minnesota Election Laws <n 
Theory and Practise, by F. H. Carpenter, one of 
the leaders in the Republican state organization. 

छ The questions asked were in substance the 
following: 

l. Is the Minnesote legislature genuinely 
non-partisan? Do politcal groups therein hold 
caucuses to map out party policy? 

2 Is there effective leadership under the non- 
partisan system and if so what is its basis? 

8. Do you think that the people vote more 
intelligently because the legislative ballot is 
non-partisan? 

4. In general, do you think the results are 
hetter under the present system? 


nesota legislature has improved in its 
general tone and in the calibre ofits 
members, it must also be borne in mind 
that that result may also be in large 
measure attributed to the elimination 
from state politics of the liquor issue 
with all its deplorable tendency to 
undermine legislative integrity. 

(8) The Issues in Legislatye Cam- 
paigns. Under the non-partisan ballot 
system, policies and principles have 
largely disappeared as issues in legisla- 
tive campaigns. In some cases the 
campaign has turned on the question 
of conservatism versus radicalism, but 
usually little or no effort has been made 
to translate those slogans into concrete 
terms. ‘The determining factors in the 
campaign are the personality and ex- 
perience of the candidates, and the 
extent to which their names are gener- 
ally known. A premium is placed 
upon self-advertising. Under the non- 
partisan arrangement, the state politi- 
cal parties have found little effective 
use for party platforms; and certainly 
legislative candidates have paid scant 
attention to such platforms even when 
admitting their own party affiliations. 
In fact, there is a discernible tendency 
upon the part of such candidates to 
refuse to commit themselves publicly" 
to anything definite in the way of prin- 
ciples, although this is not invariably 


4 The writer can produce little documentary 
evidence in support of the following statements 
a3 to the results of the Minnesota non-partisan 
system The statements are based to a large 
extent upon the confidential replies to the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the members of the legislature 
and also upon the writer’s personal observations 
and discussion with other interested observers. 

% In 1922 an undergraduate in the University 
of Minnesota, one of the writer's students at that 
time, ran for legislative nomination in one of 
the Minneapolis districts and secured it. He 
relied chiefly for support upon the fact that he 
held a card in one of the railway unions and that 
he had been a conspicuous figure in university 
athletics and was personally popular on the 
campus. He was defeated for election. 
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the cage. Thus legislative elections 
in, Minnesota tend to degenerate into 
popularity contests rather than con- 
tests from which any popular mandate 
upon legislative matters can be inferred. 
In the campaign of 1922, this condi- 
tion of affairs was further accentuated 
in some twenty odd districts by the 
fact that both the candidates were 
members of the same political party 
and could hardly be expected to be in 
any marked disagreement with each 
other. The party affiliations of the 
candidates are generally known, and 
in the more populous districts this is 
frequently about all the concrete in- 
formation concerning the contestants 
which the average voter can secure. 
But except in the cases where the issue 
of conservatism against radicalism has 
crept in, it is hard to say how much 
weight is to be attached to such party 
affiliations. Various parties, groups 
and organizations resort to the practice 
of endorsing certain of the candidates 
during the campaign; but this does not 
necessarily mean that the candidates 
have promised to support any partic- 
ular principles in order to secure such 
endorsements.?” 

(4) The Intelligence of the Voter in 
‘fhe Legislative Campaign. From what 
has been said it is fairly clear that the 
intelligence with which the elector 

% The Minnesota League of Women Voters 
sent a questionnaire upon specific legislative 
issues to all legislative candidates in 1922. Of 
the 896 who survived the primary about 155 
sent replies. These replies were not published, 
but were open for inspection at the League head- 
quarters. It would of course be unfair to 
assume that because a candidate failed to make 
a reply, he was trying to conceal his views on 
legislative issues, but the figures are nevertheless 
significant. 

37 The Farmer-Labor Party publicly endorsed 
candidates for the legislature in 1922 In 
certain districts where two Republicans were 
running against each other the Farmer-Labor 
endorsement of one of them proved in sme cases 
embarrassing to the recipient by creating a 
misleading impression as to his views. 


casts his vote for legislator in Minne- 
sota depends upon what he can find 
out about the personal characteristics 
of the candidates. In the rural dis- 
tricts where personal acquaintance 
is general and easy, there is evidence 
that real discrimination is used. In 
the larger cities the voter’s problem 
is more difficult. There is plenty 
of political advertising sounding the 
praises of the various aspirants, and 
one is sometimes aided by the open 
endorsements of candidates by various 
groups and interests. But unbiased 
information about the real character 
and ability of the contestants it is 
almost impossible to secure, to say 
nothing of reliable data as to their 
principles and policies. This is the 
writer’s own experience and that of 
many thoughtful people with whom he 
has discussed the matter. 

(5) Is the Minnesota Legislature a 
Non-Pariisan Body? ‘There seems to 
be little doubt that the Minnesota 
legislature functions in the main on a 
non-partisan basis. While it is true 
that each member as a rule is aware 
of the party affiliations of his col- 
leagues, an analysis of the voting would 
fail to show any marked alignment of 
Republicans against Democrats. 
Upon certain issues there has been 
a definite lining up of conservatives 
against radicals, but this would un- 


२३ The original non-partisan law in Minnesota 
required the words “Nominated at primary 
election non-partisan” to appear on the ballot 
after candidates’ names. Laws of 1918, Chap. 
12. Inthe election of 1918, the first in which the 
Non-Partisan League figured, this led to con- 
fusion, especially in rural districts, where the 
voters thought the word non-partisan referred 
to the Non-Partisan League. To remedy this 
the law was changed in 1919 (Laws of 1919, Chap. 
280) 80 that the words “Nominated without 
party designation” now appear after the names 
of candidates for non-partisan office. 

39 This was the practically unanimous verdict 
of the legislators who replied to the above- 
mentioned questionnaire sent by the writer. 
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doubtedly have taken place had the 
members been elected on party ballots. 
The Socialist and Non-Partisan League 
members in the legislature in 1991 
held party caucuses throughout the 
session and voted as a unit upon many 
measures. The Republicans and 
Democrats, however, did not caucus 
upon matters of legislative policy 
and no open efforts seem to have been 
made to encourage the recognition of 
party lines. Individual members seem 
to be governed in voting largely by 
their own personal judgments and 
no stigma attaches to the Republican 
or Democrat who votes against the 
majority of his fellow partisans. It is 
possible that the added strength in 
the legislature which the Farmer- 
Labor party will enjoy in the session 
of 1923, will produce a more clear-cut 
and permanent alignment of conserva- 
tive against radical forces so that a 
new and genuine partisan division 
will appear; but at the time of writing 
it is too early to predict this with 
assurance. 

(6) Leadership in the Minnesota 
Legislature. In the absence of well- 
organized party groups, leadership 
in the Minnesota legislature has been 
greatly weakened and during sub- 
stantial periods seems to have dis- 
appeared altogether. What leader- 
ship there is seems to rest largely 
upon the basis of personality and 
legislative experience. It tends to 
fluctuate and is frequently purely 
temporary. Prior to each legislative 
session, it is customary to hold an 
informal inter-party caucus to lay 
plans for the selection of the speaker 
and the choice of committee chairmen.'° 
Certain men assume naturally a more 


# Such a caucus was held in November, 1922. 
See Minneapolis Journal, November 22, 1922, 
p. 17, and Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Novem- 
ber 22, 1922, p. 1, for an account of work done 
by this caucus. 


or less dominating position op such 
occasions. ‘They can never he sure 
of continued influence however. They 
may forge to the front as certain 
Issues come up for consideration, and 
then find themselves deserted as soon 
as those issues are disposed of. This 
was notably true of the leadership 
which asserted itself in 1915 and 1917 
when the question of prohibition was 
being discussed. This lack of perma- 
nent leadership and discipline has the 
advantage of leaving legislators a full 
freedom of action, In striking contrast 
to the iron-clad rule of the party 
caucus in other state legislattres. 
It results, however, In a good deal 
of confusion and lost energy; and it 
also tends to accentuate In the mind 
of the legislator, the local interests of 
the district to which alone he finds 
himself responsible, 

(7) The Position of the Governor. 
Not the least interesting consequence 
of the non-partisan legislative ballot 
in Minnesota is its effect upon the 
position of the governor. The gov- 
ernor in Minnesota, as elsewhere, is 
coming to be regarded as a leader of 
legislative policy" He is the only 
officer chosen by the state at large who 
has any real share in the process of. 
legislation, and the people look to him 
as the spokesman and defender of 
state-wide interests. More than any 
other officer in Minnesota he runs 
upon a platform of policies, although 
the definiteness of that platform is 
not always its outstanding feature. 
And vet the governor must depend for 
the carrying out of his policies, to 


ü The Democratic State Platform in 1922, 
fo> instance, contained this statement: “We 
denounce the present administration for forcing 
upon the legislature the passage of a Tonnage 
Tax Law of doubtful validity....” The 
governor apparently had considerable influence 
in the legislature of 1921. See Minneapolis 
Journai, April 21, 1921; Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, April 28, 1921. 
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say nothing of the confirmation of 
his appointments, upon legislators 
committed to nothing in particular in 
the way of principles and sharing no 
responsibility for the fulfillment of 
any promises or declarations he has 
made. In fact, there have been nu- 
merous instances in which members of 
the legislature have refused during the 
campaigh to take any stand whatever 
upon the gubernatorial contest, and 
have only been aroused to the fact that 
the governor was a fellow partisan 
when questions of patronage have 
arisen. Thus, while the governor is 
being held increasingly responsible 
by the people for legislative results, 
the non-partisan legislative system 
tends, in the proportion to which the 
legislature is genuinely non-partisan, 
to render his power actually to assume 
that responsibility largely a matter 
of luck. 

(8) Responsibility in the Non-Parti- 
san Legislature. From what has al- 
ready been said it must be apparent 
that the effective enforcement of 
responsibility for legislation in Minne- 
sota has been virtually destroyed by 
the non-partisan system. In no state 
is the enforcement of such responsibility 
gn easy matter. In Minnesota, how- 
ever, where policies and principles 
are practically ignored in the legis- 
lative campaigns; where effective party 
discipline has disappeared from the 
legislative halls; where permanent and 
recognized leadership is almost wholly 
lacking, responsibility rests not upon 
any group or party, but upon the in- 
dividual members. In other words, 
legislative responsibility is almost ex- 
clusively personal in character, which 
means that for practical purposes it 
might as well not exist save in so far 
as the local interests of the individual 
legislative districts are concerned. 
There is plenty of evidence that the 
. Minnesota legislators fully appreciate 


this situation. They are accountable 
to their particular constituents and to 
no one else. They need not concern 
themselves with the effect of their 
actions upon any party because they 
are not the spokesmen of any party. 
So long as he can secure a slice for 
his district, there is no effective po- 
litical infiuence to restrain any member 
from participating in the excesses 
of pork-barrel legislation; and it has 
been a matter of general comment that 
non-partisan legislatures in Minnesota 
have more than once passed appropria- 
tion laws and imposed tax levies which 
no responsible party would have dared 
to enact. Many members of the 
legislature have themselves borne wit- 
ness to the fact that there is a tempta- 
tion and a tendency for the legislator 
to react in a more or less personal way 
to legislative problems. He feels in- 
clined to avoid trouble and to keep 
his own political fences in repair. 
He can rest safely upon the assumption 
that his constituents will at most be 
familiar with only a very small part 
of his legislative record and that if the 
more conspicuous parts of that record 
pass muster, he need not worry about 
the rest. The writer does not wish 
to be understood as suggesting that 
members of the Minnesota legislature 
are lacking in patriotism or broad- 
mindedness, but to emphasize that 
the non-partisan system tends to make 
personal and local interests overshadow 
state-wide interests and at the same 
time practically obliterates real re- 
sponsibility for legislative results. 


IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The net results of the foregoing 
study may be summarized as follows; 
First, in municipal and local govern- 
ment the non-partisan ballot has in 
general produced wholesome results. 

© This charge was widely made against the 
legislature elected in 1916. 
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Second, the non-partisan judicial ballot 
has tended to accentuate rather than 
alleviate the evils incident to an 
elective judiciary. Third, the non- 
partisan legislative ballot in Minnesota 
has produced results which are on the 
whole more unsatisfactory than other- 
wise, although those results are to some 
extent colored by the local political 
situation. Jt is possible, however, to 
go further and suggest certain general 
principles which seem to govern the 
degree of success with which the ncn- 
partisan plan can be applied to vari- 
ous types of nominations and elections. 
These may be stated thus: 

(1) The Saze of the Electoral Unit. 
The non-partisan plan works best 
where the electorate is small enough to 
make widespread acquaintance with 
the candidates possible. 

(2) The Length of the Ballot. Where 
a short ballot is being voted, electoral 
intelligence is higher and more general 
than where the ballot is long and 
complicated, and the absence of party 
designations from the ballot will prove 
a less serious handicap. In long 
ballot elections the non-partisan scheme 
leads to confusion worse confounded. 

(3) The Character of the Issues. 
The success of the non-partisan ballot 
will vary with the character of the 
issues involved in the election. Where 
the issues are primarily those of char- 
acter or personality, the results will 
tend to be good. This would be the 
case in the choice of city commissioners 
and the like. Where the issues are 
largely issues of technical ability and 
expert knowledge, as in the case of all 


but the lowest grades of judicial office, 
popular election will never Produce 
satisfactory results and those’ results 
will on the whole be rendered worse 
by a non-partisan ballot. Where the 
issues In the election are, or ought to be, 
issues of policy or principle, they will 
be obscured by the non-partisan plan 
with a consequent falling off in effective 
responsibility, and the reselts will 
tend to be increasingly unsatisfactory 
in accordance with the extent to which 
nen-partisanship becomes a reality 
rather than 8 fiction. 

(4) The Need of Endorsements in 
Non-Partisan Elections. Finellye the 
writer ventures to suggest that except 
in the smallest political units, the 
L m-partisan ballot would produce 
better results if some plan were evolved, 
in accordance with which individual 
candidates might have printed after 
their names on the ballot, the endorse- 
ments of political and non-political 
groups or organizations. Provision 
should of course be made to make sure 
that such groups were actual and 
responsible bodies. Such endorse- 
ments, and a candidate might receive 
several, would aid the voter materially 
in making his choice by indicating 
the kind of sponsorship back of 
the various contestants. Expertence 
shows that just this process goes on 
unofficially at present; and there is 
reason to believe that if such endorse- 
ments were legally recognized and 
regulated, some of the more confusing 
and unsatisfactory elements ir our own 
non-partisan elections might be elim- 
inated. 


Pre-Primary Conventions 


By SCHUYLER C. WALLACE 
Instructor in Political Science, Columbia University 


OES pre-arrangement fatally com- 
promise the idea of the direct 
primary? Almost from the inception 
of the movement there has been an 
important body of opinion (represented 
at an early day by the so-called Hughes 
plan) which has accepted the nction 
that normally the natural leadership 
of a party must prevail and which has 
accortlingly advocated the direct pri- 
mary as a corrective rather than as a 
source of constant popular initiative. 
On the other hand, it must be said that 
from the standpoint of the main body 
of agitation on behalf of the direct 
primary, and from the standpoint both 
of the spirit and of the letter of mbst 
direct primary laws, any element of 
pre-arrangement which tends to reduce 
to a mere formality the vote of the 
rank and file of the party members 
constitutes a fatal compromise. Pre- 
primary conventions, more perhaps 
than any other tangible feature in the 
machinery of nominations, afford an 
Qpportunity for such pre-arrangement. 
The law and the practice regarding 
them are crucial factors in the opera- 
tion of the direct primary. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS CONCERNING THE 
PRE-PRIMARY CONVENTION 

In Colorado,’ South Dakota, and 
Minnesota, the old nominating con- 
vention has been combined with the 
direct primary. ‘The schemes, however, 
are fundamentally different. In Colo- 
rado the purpose of the law has been 
two-fold: first, the elimination of non- 
entities from the ballot; and second, 

1 Colorado Election Laws 1922, D 1, sec. 4. 


3 South Dakote Code 1919, sec. 7108. 
३ Minnesota Election Laws 1922, sec. 370 A. 
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the prevention of the manipulation of 
a convention to the advantage of any 
dominant clique. Both purposes are 
accomplished by placing before the 
voters all candidates within the party 
who have sufficient strength to warrant 
consideration. The convention itself 
cannot nominate. Instead, one ballot 
is cast. All those who receive ten per 
cent or more of the convention vote 
upon this ballot are placed before the 
voters at the primary. The contest is 
transferred from the convention to 
the polls. The choice is virtually 
thrust upon the voters. 

An altogether different principle un- 
derlies the law of South Dakota. There, 
responsibility of leadership is recog- 
nized and the statute has been shaped 
accordingly. The pre-primary con- 
vention whose composition is regulated | 
by law, is directed to select a list of 
candidates and present it to the 
voters at the primary. Provision is 
made for a dissenting proposal on the 
part of any five members of the con- 
vention. Only one such, however, 
may emanate from the convention, 
although independent candidates may 
secure admission to the primary ballot 
by means of a petition. A special 
effort is made to render effective the 
campaigns of any insurgent or inde- 
pendent aspirants for the party nom- 
ination through a series of joint 
debates which are mandatory upon the 
convention designee. 

To an even greater extent is the 
principle of party responsibility recog- 
nized in Minnesota. There, the con- - 
vention is directed to endorse but one 
candidate for each office and submit 
the proposal to the voters at the pri- 
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mary. Independent nomination may 
of course be made, but not until after 
the convention has acted. 

Maine, Nevada, and Wyoming, 
make legal provision for pre-primary 
conventions. The purpose of such 
conferences is not the proposal of names 
for ratification or selection at the pri- 
maries, but rather to accomplish those 
other functions which are thought to 
be essential to party unity—the formu- 
lation of party principles, the selection 
of party central committees, the nom- 
mation of delegates to the national 
conventions, etc. Twenty-five states’ 
have deemed party conventions nec- 
essary for these purposes. Only the 
three named, however, have specified 
that they shall be held prior to the 
primary. Two other states, Mary- 
land and Washington, have placed 
the matter entirely in the hands of 
the state central committee; whereas 
Louisiana, Oregon, and Pennsylvania 
make no mention of the subject in 
their election laws, but nevertheless 
hold pre-primary conferences. The 
remaining states have created post- 
primary conventions. 

But what has the matter of a pre- 
primary or a post-primary convention, 
called for the purpose of formulating 
and promulgating a party platform, 
got to do with a pre-primary nomina- 
tions? Namely this, if the convention 
is held before the primary, there is a 


4 Maine Primary Election Laws 1920, sec. 2. 
5 Nevada Primary Election Laws 1922, sec. 24. 
s Wyoming Primary Election Laws 1922, sec. 
2521. 
T Arizona Election Laws 1921, sec. 689. 
California Election Laws 1922, ch. 8, sec. 24. 
Colorado Election Laws 1922, D 1, sec. 4. 
Indiana Election Laws 1922, sec 427. 
Minois Election Laws 1921, Art. 25, sec. 10 c. 
Towa Election Laws 1922, sec. 1087-827. 
Kansas General Statutes 1915, sec. 4190. 
Maine Primary Election Laws 1920, sec. 2. 
Maryland Election Laws 1922, secs, 41, 188. 
Minnesota Election Laws 1922, sec. 370 A. 
Michigan Election Laws 1919, sec. 8650. 


strong probability that some dction— 
formal or tacit—will be takén with 
reference to party nominees. The 
state laws may provide, as the laws of 
Main and Nebraska do provide, that, 
no formal action may be taken, but 
needless to say no method has been 
devised of preventing the formulation 
of & party slate by tacit understanding. 
The convention, called it is true for 
another purpose, must of necessity 
facilitate such understandings. The 
legisletures in a majority® of the states 
mav well have been of this opinion, for 
in th2m the excuse of platform farmu- 
lation has been taken away from the 
orgarization leaders by the fact that 
platform drafting is lodged with a post- 
primery convention. 


THs ACTUAL PRACTICE OF THE PRE- 
PRIMARY CONVENTION 


To what extent the law and the 
practice of holding pre-primary con- 
ventions diverge it is difficult to deter- 
mine. In the three states wherein it is 
mandatory upon the parties to hold 
conventions for nominating purposes, 
conventions belong to the normal 
course of events. In Colorado, one of 


Missouri Election Laws 1922, sec. 4850. 
Montana Election Laws 1921, sec 639. 
Massechusetts Election Laws 1921, ch. 58, 
BEC, 54, 
New versey Election Laws 1922, sec. 49. 
Nocti Dakota Election Laws 1921, sec. 890. 
Ohio Election Laws 1920, sec. 4991-1. 
Nevaca Election Laws 1922, sec. 24. 
New Hampshire Election Laws 1920, sec. 20. 
South Dakota Election Laws 1919, sec. 7108. 
Verment Election Laws 1920, sec. 181. 
Waeahington Election Laws 1921, sec, 59. 
West Virginia Primary Election Laws 1922, 
sec. 8. 
Wisccnsin Primary Election Laws 1921, sec. 
5.20. 
Wyoming Primary Election Laws 1922, sec 
252]. ' 
8 Ariz, Cal, Col, Il., Ind., Iowa, Kan., 


Masa., Mich., Mo., Mont., N. H, N. J, N. D., wu 


Ohio, Vt-, West Ya., Wis. 
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the states having a mandatory law, the 
convention’ has succeeded in eliminat- 
ing from the ticket all but the strong 
candidates, for despite the provision 
that all those who receive ten per cent 
or more shall be put upon the ballot, 
most of those who find the convention 
overwhelmingly against them drop out 
of the contest. Yet the fact that the 
conventién cannot declare anyone nom- 
inated largely eliminates the opportu- 
nity for machine control. It has often 
occurred that the person obtaining the 
largest vote in the convention has been 
voted down at the primaries, and a 
seemfigly weaker man been chosen 
nominee. The present governor of the 
state is an example of this. William C. 
Sweet was third in the Democratic 
convention, but first in the Democratic 
primary. 

The systems in operation in both 
South Dakota and Minnesota are 
especially interesting and have been 
treated with some detail elsewhere in 
this volume. 

No formal action is taken in any of 
the states in which it is mandatory to 
hold a pre-primary convention for the 
formulation of the party platform. 
The extent to which informal dickers 
take place it is impossible to tell. 

Both major parties m Washington, 
where the power of calling conventions 
at any time is definitely lodged with 
the state committees, hold pre-primary 
conventions. The work of their con- 
vention, according to the publicity 
department of the Republican Party, 
has been confined to platform making, 
and the selection of presidential elec- 
tors and delegates to national nomi- 
nating conventions. Without doubt 
tacit understandings are arrived at 
here, just as in the Democratic 
Party in the state, which, accord- 
ing to party officials, holds conven- 
tions that are both frequent and 
. effective. In Louisiana, where the law 


does not mention the subject, conven- 
tions are sometimes held, although not 
as a regular practice. One was held 
in 1911 and one in 1919, but no formal 
action was taken during the interven- 
ing years. In each case the work of 
the convention proved effective. It is 
interesting to note the attempt of 
the Democrats this year to institute 
the practice m Pennsylvania where 
the law likewise makes no mention of 
the subject. The recommendation of 
the organization was followed by the 
voters in the case of the governor, but 
not in the case of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

Despite the provision in the laws 
of eighteen of the states for post- 
primary convention, pre-primary nom- 
inating conventions are held in at 
least ten. In Iowa, North Dakota, 
Vermont and Wisconsin, it is the 
regular practice to hold such conven- 
tions in one or another of the major 
parties, and probably in both. In the 
remaining states, Arizona, California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey and 
New Hampshire, such conferences are 
held at least occasionally. The four 
states aforementioned maintain their 
practice of holding preliminary con- 
ventions for the endorsement of candi- 
dates, “so that” (in the words of one 
of the state chairmen) “the vote may 
not be fatally scattered or divided.” 
In Iowa and Vermont, according to the 
statement of party officials, the action 
of the convention is equivalent to 
nomination. Wisconsin could be in- 
cluded in the same category except that 
upon certain issues it has been the 
practice to pass the decision on to 
the party membership. This was done 
in 1922 when the Democratic confer- 
ence endorsed two candidates for gov- 
ernor, Bentley, a “wet,” and Malthie, 
a “dry.” The contest was decided on 
primary day. In North Dakota the 
situation has been somewhat anoma- 
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lous. In 1920 all designees suggested 
by the regular Republican organization 
through its pre-primary convention 
were defeated in the primaries by the 
Non-Partisan League slate, itself the re- 
sult of pre-arrangement by conference. 

In the remaining states, according 
to information furnished by party 
officials, such conventions are but 
occasional, and informal. The con- 
vention in New Hampshire consists in 
an “informal gathering of recognized 
leaders.” Just how effective is its 
action cannot be said. In New Jersey 
It seems to be the practice very gen- 
erally to hold an mformal gathering. 
The head of one of the party organ- 
izations says, “I, as State Chairman, 
select forty or fifty prominent party 
people of the state, men and women, 
for a two- or three-day conference, and 
we frame up a platform to be handed 
to the Convention.” Whether any- 
thing else is “framed up” is not stated. 
In Illinois it is said, “Pre-primary 
conferences are frequently held by 
numbers of party men. They assemble, 
discuss and agree upon whom they 
will support m the coming primary. 
Sometimes the state committee of the 
party has openly or secretly committed 
itself to the support of a slate of 
candidates.” How automatic is the 
action of the voters is not volunteered. 
Somewhat similar are the pre-primary 
conferences in both Louisiana and 
California. 

Nineteen twenty-two saw the inau- 
guration of the system in both Michi- 
gan and Arizona. The Democratic 
State Chairman in Michigan says: 


The primary system has utterly de- 
stroyed party responsibility and party 
solidarity for the Republican Party in this 
state. It bade fair to do the same thing to 
the Democratic Party. Realizing this and 
realizing that there was a chance for a 
Democratic success in Michigan in 1922, I 
called a pre-primary convention m Grand 
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Rapids for the selection of primary candi- 
dates for state offices, several months before 
the primary. While this was called a con- 
vention, it was nothing more than a state- 
wide conference. A general invitation to 
Democrats and Progressive voters was 
issued through the press and was supple- 
mented by mailed notices to Democratic 
ccunty organizations and prominent Demo- 
crats throughout the state. The conference 
was largely attended. It resulted in the 
selection and endorsement of Woodbridge 
N. Ferris for senator. He was nominated 
fcr the primary and as you probably know 
was later elected senator against his 
Republican opponent. 

There was a split in the conference jn re- 
gard to the available man for governor, 
which resulted in the selection of two candi- 
dates, giving us a contest in the primary. 
Fortunately the state organization was 
able to keep this primary contest on a 
friendly basis so that it did not result m a 
party split. The pre-primary convention 
edopted a set of resolutions which was, in 
effect, the platform for the candidates. 
The candidates agreed to the resolutions. 
Substantially this set of resolutions became 
the party platform at the legal party con- 
vention held after the primary. 

The Democratic Party organization is m 
no way committed to the policy of holding 
3 pre-primary convention. The one above 
referred to was the first and only one held. 
Heretofore conferences of from a half 
dozen to twenty or thirty leaders in the 
party have been held to select candidates for 
state offices. Personally I believe the 
general convention or conference is much 
the better plan. That is why it was adopted 
in 1922.° 


In Arizona a similar situation existed. 
The Democratic Chairman describes it: 


I might say that I organized the first 
Ere-primary convention ever held in this 
state and have given matters of this kind a 
lot of study. It was held primarily for the 
purpose of keeping the party together, 
६8 we have had since statehood two 
very distinct factions in the Democratic 
Party. 


9 Letter from the Democratic State Chairman. ow 


At the pre-primary “conference” which we 
called, we apparently had the two fac- 
tions united, and endorsed candidates by 
regular roll-call ballot for all state offices. 
All candidates endorsed, with the ex- 
ception of governor and State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, were elected without 
opposition in the primaries. ‘The governor 
who was elected (Geo. W. P. Hunt) made 
his campaign as against the “‘conference,” 
making that his issue, bitterly denouncing 
it as held by a “click.” ‘This conference 
was held as an unofficial act, simply as a 
recommendation.” 


Tap PRACTICE IN NEW YORK 

Adthough New York at the present 
moment does not have a state-wide 
direct primary, nevertheless in her 
past history lessons of general applica- 
tion can be read. 

The law of 1913 had invited the 
convocation of pre-primary conven- 
tions by its failure to require the draft- 
ing of the platforms at conferences 
held after the primaries; instead, it 
expressly stated: 

Nothing contained m this chapter shall 
prevent a party from holding party con- 
ventions, to be constituted in such manner 
and to have such powers in relation to 
formulating party platforms and policies 
„and the transaction of business relating to 
party affairs, as the rules and regulations 
of the party may provide, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this chapter. Dele- 
gates to any such conventions .. . shall 
not be chosen at official primaries or 
otherwise at public expense.¥ 


It was the practice of both parties 
to hold conventions about a month in 
advance of the primaries, to which as 
a rule delegates were formally elected 
by the assembly district organizations 
under conditions which allowed par- 
ticipation at least by the members of the 
political clubs withm the party. The 
single exception was in the case of the 


10 Letter from the Democratic State Chairman. 
Laws 1918, ch, 820, sec. 45, 
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Republican State Conference of 1916, 
which was held after the primaries and 
which was constituted mainly of candi- 
dates and committeemen.” 

But, although it was the usual prac- 
tice to hold pre-primary conventions, 
it was by no means usual to endorse 
designees by formal action. For the 
most part the understandings were 
tacit. The conventions were impor- 
tant as arenas of negotiation, and the 
work that they did im the choice of 
candidates might have been accom- 
plished by the party leaders under any 
circumstances, although the physical 
assemblage of local chairmen on the 
broad verandas and m race-track 
grandstands at Saratoga no doubt 
greatly facilitated the task of con- 
solidating the sentiment of party work- 
ers in support of a composite primary 
ticket. At first there was a disposition 
to keep the question of nominees off 
the floor of the convention. Thus Mr. 
Whitman, who was described in 1914 
as having the tacit endorsement of the 
assembled leaders, said of the conven- 
tion: 

I believe it would be against the best 
interests of the Republican Party if the 


1 This conference was held Sept. 28, 1916, the 
primaries (in which Governor Whitman was re- 
nominated after much dissension but without 
gerlous opposition and in which Mr. Calder and 
Mr. Bacon were engaged in a very close race for 
the senatorial nomination) having taken place 
on Sept. 19. As decided upon by the State 
Executive Committee, the personnel comprised 
Senator Wadsworth, the 150 members of the 
State Committee, the 43 congressional candi- 
dates, the 51 state senatorial candidates, the 150 
assembly nominees, the county chairmen, and 1 
delegate from each assembly district, chosen by 
the members of the county committees. N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 14, 1916, p. 4. Comment at the 
time said: “When the platform finally was 
adopted, less than 10 delegates were in the hall, 
and Senator Ogden L. Mills, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, who read the 2,500 word 
document, had an audience mostly of empty 
seats, The great majority of the delegates were 
at dinner.” Jbid., Sept. 29, 1916, p. 4. 
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convention. should go on record as favoring 
any candidate for a nomination for public 
office in the coming primaries. This has 
been my attitude from the first. Such en- 
dorsement would involve an evasion of the 
Direct Primary Act. It would undoubtedly 
be used in the campaign against the candi- 
date receiving It. 

The Democratic Party was the first 
to take the question of a slate before 
the convention as a whole; the Repub- 
fican Party eventually went furthest. 
In 1916, 1918 and again in 1920, the 
Democratic Party used the scheme of 
an informal roll-call, whereby the 
spokesmen of the several county dele- 
gations expressed the presumed senti- 
ment of their localities regarding a 
candidate for the governorship and, on 
a second calling of the roll, regarding 
possible candidates for the minor 
elective state offices.“ This practice 
continued, although not without pro- 
test; Im 1920 it was sustained by a vote 
of 484 to 16.4 


N.Y. Times, Aug. 17, 1914. Mr. Whitman 
was the successful designee for the governorship 
in 1914, 1916 and 1918. In the latter year his 
supporters were reported to have regular cam- 
paign headquarters at the scene of the unofficial 
convention. A press comment just before the 
meeting of the 1914 convention read: “Mr. 
Whitman’s friends and supporters have been 
busy all afterncon and evening in the absorbing 
task of slate-making. As a result, common 
report has it that there is in exstence now what 
is known as the “Whitman Combination Slate,’ 
as follows....” Ibid., Aug. 18, 1916, p. 6. 

H Tt was first used in connection with a reput- 
edly popular, anti-organization nomination, that 
of Justice Seabury for governorship in 1916, whe 
received the mdicated preferences of 49 of 62 
county delegations. A press account stated: 
‘The conference came to an end without adopt- 
ing any address recommending formally a set of 
candidates to the enrolled Democrats who will 
vote in the primaries. In line with the expressed 
preference of the delegates as shown in the roll- 
calls, it is understood that a complete slate was 
determined uvon at a conference between Tam- 
many Leader Charles F. Murphy and some of 
the up-state Democratic leaders.” N. Y. Times, 
Aug. 12, 1916, pp. 1, 8. 

SN. Y. Times, Aug. 4, 1920, p. 1. The 
objector was Mr. (then Mayor) Lunn, who be- 
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In 1920 the Republican Party con- 
vention went the whole distance. A 
full ticket was voted upon and pre- 
sented to the party voters through a 
formal resolution,“ 

Despite the variation in method, 
however, the element of pre-arrange- 
ment has been present in New York 
State throughout the history of the 
state-wide direct primary. Jt*is true 
that contests within the state tickets 
heve not been wholly lacking: in 1914, 
out of 9 places, 2 were contested in 
Republican primary,. 9 m the Demo- 
cratic; in 1916, of 10 places, 3 were 
contested in the Republican primary, 
1 in the Democratic; in 1918, of 7 
places, 4 were contested in the Repub- 
lican primary, 1 in the Democratic; in 
1920, of 9 places, 5 were contested in 
the Republican primary, and again 
only 1 in the Democratic. Throughout 
the period, however, no designee for 
state-wide office understood at the time 
to have the support of the so-called 
organization, has been defeated for 


came the unsuccessful anti-organization de- 
signee for the ÙU. S. senatorial nomination in the 
following primaries, in which he furnished the 
only contest on the state-wide ticket. Just 
before the 1920 Democratic convention, Mr. 
Charles F. Murphy was interviewed with the 


following result: ‘*‘We did not designate two ° 


years ago, he said, after brief silence. ‘But you 
recommended a ticket, headed by Smith.’ ‘No, 
we didn’t,’ said Mr. Murphy. ‘What did you 
do?’ was asked. ‘The convention just called the 
roll of counties to find out whom and what the 
people wanted—that was all,’ said the Tammany 
leader.” N. Y. Times, Aug. 1, 1920, p. 4. 

18 The resolution read: “ Whereas, This con- 
vention, representing Republican Party of the 
State of New York, while recognising the right 
of any citizen to enter the primaries to be held 
on Sept. 14, believes that the enrolled voters of 
the party will welcome and approve the advice 
of this convention as to candidates for State 
offices and United States senator; Therefore, be 
it resolved, that this convention proceed to 
recommend to the enrolled voters of the Repub- 
lican Party of the State of New York a candidate 
for each of the following offices... .” N.Y. 
Times, July 29, 1920, p. 2. 
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nomination.” This does not prove, of 
course, ‘that the possibilities inherent in 
the direct primary did not profoundly 
influence the decisions arrived at in 
process of pre-arrangement. On the 
other hand, although the New York 
law as it stood between 1914 and 1920 
must be charged with having invited 
pre-primary conventions under condi- 
tions that made some pre-arrangement 
well-nigh inevitable, the foregoing ac- 
count does not show that, under the 
deep-seated political conditions of the 
state, the fore-stalling of the primary 
would not have been accomplished 
nearly as completely without con- 
ventions. 


ATTITUDE OF PARTY MANAGERS 

Although the attitude of party 
managers 13 not unanimously in favor 
of the establishment of pre-primary 
conventions by law, it is overwhelm- 
ingly so. They seem to feel that such 
conferences are essential to the main- 
tenance of the solidarity and responsi- 
bility of the party. As Lawrence Y. 
Sherman, Republican State Chairman 
of Illinois expresses it: 

Party solidarity and responsibility are 
practically destroyed in this state. The 
‘processes of disintegration are detrimental 
to good government reflected in the electicn 
of partisan officers. It is recognized that a 
long measure of party responsibility is the 
means of fairly good government. If the 
responsibility is absent or broken down, it 
is my observation that the kind of candi- 
dates nominated or elected correspondingly 
are of a lower level. It leads to the absence 
of first-class men on the ticket. The pre- 
primary convention 15 one way of restoring 
party responsibility 


To those who adhere to the Hughes 


1! H. Feldman, “The Direct Primary in New 
York State,” Amertoan Political Science Review, 
Aug. 1917, vol. XI, no. 8, pp. 494-518. For 
later figures, ses the informing article by R. S. 
Boots, “New York’s Imperfect Primary,” in 
N. Y. Evening Post, March 2, 1921. 
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plan this will seem but a rational de- 
mand; to those who look upon the 
direct primary as the means of destroy- 
ing all advantage that the leaders 
enjoy by virtue of their positions, it 
will seem an attempt of the dominant 
clique to restore itself to power. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At any rate, it can be said that the 
direct primary in its present form has 
made party leadership more responsi- 
ble than it ever was before. Even 
im those states In which a pre- 
primary nominating convention has 
been established by law, the action 
of the convention is not the final 
authority, and In the court of final 
appeal that action has been frequently 
reversed. Formal action endorsing 
any particular slate is not taken in any 
of the states which hold a pre-primary 
convention for the purpose of formulat- 
ing party principles. If tacit under- 
standings are arrived at and doubtless 
they are, ratification by the voters is 
not automatic. In two of the states 
which place the convocation of con- 
ventions in the hands of party com- 
mittees, the party managers seem to 
rule with their old-time effectiveness. 
Of only three other states can this be 
said. In eight of the eleven states 
which have held both pre- and post- 
primary conventions the action of the 
pre-primary conference is unusual. 
It can hardly be said on the basis of 
these five states that the direct pri- 
mary has failed to accomplish at least 
the hopes of those who thought of it as 
an instrument with which to make 
party leadership more responsive to 
popular demand. If this survey indi- 
cates anything, it indicates that the 
direct primary, although eliminating 
neither “‘bossism” nor “invisible gov- 
ernment,” has at any rate made party 
leadership more largely subject to 
popular control, 
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Proportional Representation in the United States 


Its Spread, Principles of Operation, Relation to Direct 
Primaries, and General Results 


By C. G. Hoaa 
1 Secretary, Proportional Representation League 


T HOUGH cumulative voting and 

the limited vote, both of which 
assure some representation to the 
leading minority perty, were intro- 
duced for certain public elections, 
notably in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
some two generations ago, it was 
not until 1915 that a thorough-going 
system of proportional representation 
was adopted for a public election in 
the United States. In August of 
that year Ashtabula, Ohio, adopted 
the “single transferable vote” or 
“Hare system” of proportional repre- 
sentation—“P. R.” as it is called 
for short—at the polls, as an amend- 
ment to its new city manager charter 
which had been adopted on November 
3, 1914. The vote for the amendment 
was 588 to 400. The system was 
applied to the election of seven council- 
mer at large. 


CITIES 

Boulder, Colorado, adopted pro- 
portional representation for its council 
on October 30, 1917. The Boulder 
council has nine members. Three are 
elected at large every two years for a 
term of six years. ‘The election of so 
small a number together did not have 
the approval of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League: the leaders of that 
organization would have preferred the 
election of all nine together. 

P. R. was adopted by Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, on February 4, 1918, by a 
vote of 2,403 to 659, for the election 
~ at large of its commission of seven 
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members. After the new system had 
been used in two elections it was 
thrown out by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, rendered 
September 80, 1920. The court held 
that the Hare system violated the 
clause of the state constitution which 
declares that “in all elections every 
. . [Here qualified voters are de- 
fined] shall be an elector and entitled 
to vote... न 

Proportional representation ' was 
adopted on February 11, 1921, for 
the council of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by vote of that body itself 
under authority given it by special act 
of the legislature. West Hartford is 
a fine residential suburb of Hartford. 
The system is applied to the election of 
fifteen councilmen from four districts, 
the number elected from the districts 
being five, one, four, and five. As 
applied in the Second District, where 
only one member is elected, the system 
works out as a preferential majority 
system. The splitting up of the town 
thus into districts was not in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Proportional Representation League, 
which would have preferred election 
at large. The first adoption of the 
system was for one election only. 
After the first election, however, the 
council voted—on February 6, 1922-— 
to continue its use. 

Sacramento, California, adopted the 
proportional system for its council 
of nine November 30, 1920. The vote 
was 7,962 to 1,587. ‘The members are 
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elected all together at large. The 
first election was held on May 8, 1991. 
, Soon afterwards action was taken by 
Mr. James H. Devine, one of the de- 
feated candidates, to have the courts 
declare the system contrary to the 
constitution of California. ‘The lower 
court sustained the system. On Oc- 
tober 28, 1922, however, the Appellate 
Court, to which Mr. Devine appealed, 
handed down a decision declaring the 
system unconstitutional. On Decem- 
ber 22 the Supreme Court of the state 
denied the petition for the transfer of 
the case to its jurisdiction. The mem- 
bers of the council will be allowed to 
finish out their terms, which end in 
December, 1923. 

The most striking advance of pro- 
portional representation in this coun- 
try ‘since the first election under the 
system in Ashtabula in 1915, was its 
adoption by Cleveland on November 8, 
1921, m connection with the city 
manager plan. The vote was 77,888 
to 58,204. In Cleveland, the system 
is to be applied to the election of a 
council of twenty-five from four dis- 
tricts: from the West Side, 7; from the 
Central District, 6; from the South 
Side, 5; and from the East Side, 7. 
The new election system is part of a 
very comprehensive amendment to 
the Cleveland home rule charter, 
which is to all intents and purposes 
an entirely new charter. The new 
plan of government goes into operation 
January 1, 1924, the first election 
being held on November 6, 1923. 


USED WITH Crry MANAGER PLAN 

It is significant that all these cities 
which have decided to use the pro- 
portional system have adopted it in 
connection with the manager plan 
of government, In my opinion, for 
reasons set forth in the latter part of 
this article, this is in accordance with 
sound political theory. 
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THE SINGLE TRANSFERABLE Vora 

It is important also to note that the 
system of proportional representation 
adopted by all these American cities 
is the “single transferable vote”? or 
“Hare system.” Strangely enough, 
too, no other system than this single 
transferable vote has been adapted for 
publie elections in any other English- 
speaking country, though rival systems, 
especially the party list system, have 
spread with great rapidity in recent 
years over continental Europe and 
some other parts of the world. 

The chief difference, so far as pSliti- 
cal effects are concerned, between the 
single transferable vote and the list 
system is that the former gives the 
voter far more freedom than the latter 
to make his will effective even when 
he consults only his own real prefer- 
ences without being restricted by party 
lines and without regard to any candi- 
date’s supposed strength or weakness. 
It is this greater freedom of the voter 
under the single transferable vote 
that makes the system effective not 
only in giving the right number of 
seats in the representative body to 
each section of public opinion but 
also in freeing the voter from thraldom. 
to political “machines.” 

The main principles of the single 
transferable vote are easily explained. 
The members of the representative 
body are elected either all together at 
large, as in the case of the council of 
a small or medium-sized city, or in 
districts each of which is large enough 
to elect several. No matter how many 
members are being elected in a voter’s 
district, he has but one vote. If a 
sufficient number of votes—a quota, 
as it is called—support a candidate, 
he is elected. If seven are being 
elected together, the perfect quota 
would be, of course, one seventh of all 
who have voted. For practical reasons, 
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however, a slightly smaller number, 
ñamefy, barely more than one eighth 
of all who have voted, is used as the 
quota. The voter expresses his vote 
by putting the figure 1 opposite the 
name of his favorite candidate. He is, 
however, allowed and encouraged also 
to express his second and lower choices 
by the*figures 2, 3, etc.—as many or as 
few such lower choices as he pleases. 
At the voting precincts only the first 
choices are counted. The ballots of 
the entire multi-member district are 
brought together from the precincts 
toea central counting place. The 
count is then completed in accordance 
with definite rules which work out 
in causing each ballot to help, if possi- 
ble, in the election of one candidate— 
in every case the candidate marked 
as most desired by the voter among 
those candidates who could possibly 
be helped to election by it. Thus each 
member of the body is elected by a 
quota of voters who are united, con- 
sidering the actual alignments revealed 
by the ballots, in the desire to elect 
the candidate whom in fact they do 
elect. 

As a quota of votes is required for 
the election of each member—TI dis- 
regard certain exceptions — no party or 
group can elect more members than it 
polls quotas of votes. And, on the 
other hand, any group of voters which 
polls a quota of votes or more is sure 
to elect the member or members it 
deserves. 


ILLUSTRATION OF POLITICAL EFFECTS 

The political effects of the trans- 
ferability of the vote, which are quite 
distinct from the proportional effects 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
may be illustrated by a single example. 
Suppose seven councilmen were being 
elected together, and suppose each 
voter had only one vote and it was 
not transferable. In that case a po- 
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litical party which expected to poll 
three-sevenths of the total vote (or 
at least more than ‘three-eighths, 
which is the same thing in effect), 
would nominate only three candidates 
and would read out of the party any of 
its members who nominated rivals to 
those three. For to nominate rivals 
to the three in that case would be to 
“split the party vote” and expose 
the party to possible disaster. In the 
election, therefore, the voters would 
have to take their choices among the 
“regular” candidates of the several 
parties. 

Now suppose all the conditions to he 
the same except that the voter is al- 
lowed to indicate on his ballot as many 
choices as he pleases, and that those 
who count the ballots are to make effec- 
tive the highest of his choices that can 
be made effective. In this case inde- 
pendent members of the party whose 
managers nominated three candidates 
(having in the transferable ballot the 
means of conducting at the election 
itself a competition within the party for 
the three places which the party may 
expect to win), will feel quite free to 
nominate rivals to the “machine” can- 
didates of the party. Thus the trans- 
ferable vote means real competition 
within each party, without any reduc- 
tion of the party’s strength as a whole. 
It therefore changes the whole face of 
politics, requiring of political managers 
not the mere capturing of places on 
party slates, but genuine leadership. 


RELATION BETWEEN PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION AND DIRECT 
PRIMARY 
The relation between proportional 
representation with the single trans- 
ferable vote and the direct primary 
will now be clear. The direct primary 
came into existence only because our 
old system of balloting, permitting the 
voter as it did to express only one 
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choice for each office, afforded no 
opportunity at the final election for 
free competition within a party for 
the offices which the party’s total 
vote might enable it to win. A party 
which in the final election ran more 
candidates than it could elect, that is, 
more than were to be elected, courted 
disaster, for splitting the party vote 
meant throwing votes away. The 
resulting necessity of restricting nom- 
inations meant, in turn, the virtual 
control of politics by those who con- 
trolled the nominations of the two 
great parties. The ordinary independ- 
ent citizen had, it is true, the legal 
right to vote; but of what practical 
value was this right if he had nobody 
to vote for, with any likelihood of 
electing them, except machine-picked 
Republicans and machine-picked 
Democrats? Helpless as they were un- 
der such conditions, the voters demand- 
ed—what naturally seemed to them 
the only means of relief—a system of 
nominating candidates by direct and 
legally regulated primary elections. 
The failure of the direct primary 
system to give the voters all the relief 
they sought Was not, of course, sur- 
prising to those who had studied the 
effects of the old,single-shot vote as 
compared with those of the transferable 
vote. Suppose you were sending some 
distance for fruit and did not know 
what kinds might be available in 
the market: if you were restricted to 
naming a single kind of fruit, your 
messenger would very likely return 
empty-handed. In sending for fruit, 
however, you are not in fact restricted 
thus: there is nothing to prevent your 
naming several kinds in the order of 
your preference, with directions to the 
messenger that only one—your high- 
est choice among the kinds available 
—is to be brought. But in voting, 
under the old single-shot system, 
though there may be several candidates 
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for a single office, you are restricted 
to the expression of only one choice. 
Do away with that restriction and the 
primary election becomes superfluous. 
Keep that restriction, and even the 
troublesome and expensive primary is 
inadequate to give the voter real free- 
dom. For, after all, the primary does 
nothing more than carry the sgme old 
difficulty one step further back: offer- 
ing the voters at the primary itself 
only the same old single-shot ballot, it 
often presents to him only the same 
old dilemma between voting for a can- 
didate he really wants and voting 
for the less objectionable of the two 
who have some chance of winning 
The direct primary system, though 
naturally advocated as the best remedy 
for machine domination by leaders of 
public opinion not familiar with the 
transferable vote, and though actually 
helpful in many notable cases in giving 
the people control of public affairs, 
was not and is not the true remedy. 
The true remedy is the transferable 
vote. 


APPLICATION OF TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


But how, if the transferable vote 
was to be used, is it to be applied? 


It would be possible, of course, to apply ° 


it not only to the policy-determining 
body, as is done in the American cities 
which have adopted it, but also sepa- 
rately, as a majonty system, to every 
other office now filled at the polls. And 
that would be preferable, certainly, 
to the two single-shot elections—the 
final one and the primary——which we 
now have. But it would not give the 
voters complete relief. Even with the 
transferable vote in their hands, the 
rank and file of our voters are not in a 
position to choose wisely among a 
multitute of candidates for admin- 
istrative as well as deliberative posi- 
tions. The one thing they are in a 
position to do, if provided with the 
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right sqrt of ballot, is to choose spokes- 
men to represent them, in a council 
or a legislature, in the determination of 
general policies and the selection and 
replacement of chief administrators. 
In the rest of the government they 
can have their way most surely by 
holding their spokesmen responsible 
for making the right decisions. It 
was therefore quite right, in my opin- 
ion, when some of our cities became 
ready to adopt the transferable vote 
for them not to apply it as a majority 
system to administrative offices but 

Foe it as a quota or proportional 
sy to the council only, holding 
that body responsible for all the rest 
of the government. To have elected 
a truly representative council and tien 
to have elected other city officials 
more or less independent of that 
body would have been only to divide 
the responsibility and confuse the 
issues, 


Success or PLAN 


As the number of our cities which 
have been actually governed under 
this plan is now five and as several of 
them have been under the plan from 
two to six years, it is interesting to 
inquire how they have gotten along. 
On this point I cannot claim to be 
a dispassionate observer. But there 
seems to be enough evidence, of a 
wholly unprejudiced character, to wer- 
rant us in saying that everywhere tne 
plan has been successful and that in 
some of the cities its benefits have been 
very marked. After the first election 
in Ashtabula, it is true, the new voting 
system was blamed by some for the 
bad deadlock of the council in choosing 
the first city manager, for its final 
choice of one of its own members, and 
for the shooting of a man in a barroom 
fight later by one of the councilmen. 
But none of these unfortunate oc- 
currences was directly connected with 
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the method of voting, and the sub- 
sequent experience of Ashtabula seems 
to indicate that that method is gener- 
ally approved by leading citizens of 
all elements.’ This experience, con- 
sidered from two very different points 
of view, 1s covered by the following 
statements made after the third P. R. 
election by Mr. P. C. Remick, former 
President of the Ashtabula Chamber of 
Commerce, and by Mr. Charles G. 
Nelson, former President of the Ashta- 
bula Central Labor Union. Mr. Rem- 
ick: “‘After watching the results of 
our three elections under the Hare 
system, 1 am pleased with the results. 
In each case the best. of the candidates 
have been elected.” Mr. Nelson: “I 
believe it is the fairest method of 
election ever used.” ‘The success of 
the system in Ashtabula is confirmed 
strongly also by the city’s rejection at 
the polls in 1920 of a proposal to do 
away with it, and by its adoption in 
1921, in the light of Ashtabula’s ex- 
perience, by the neighboring city of 
Cleveland. 

In Sacramento nearly all elements 
expressed themselves favorably after 
the first election in 1921. The Star 
(May 5th): “On every hand satisfac- 
tion is being expressed in no uncertain 
terms.” The Union (May 5th): “The 
results obtained May 8rd indicate that 
gangsters, politicians, and advocates 
of mass voting are completely stag- 
gered.” The government of Sacramento 
under the new charter has been, it is 
reported, highly efficient and successful; 
and according to a statement made 
after the close of the first calendar year 
by Mr. Irvin Engler, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce, “Working in harmony, 
thoroughly representative, and giving 
the manager support in progressive 
movements, the council has had a con- 
spicuous part in the results attained. 
On December 23, the day after the 
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T HE typical state-wide direct pri- 

məgry law in this country provides 
for plurality nominations. Under such 
a law the candidate who receives the 
highest number of votes, whether this 
number is a majority or not, secures the 
nomination. The operation of the 
primary law so far has shown that this 
plurality is an actual majority in by far 
the greater number of cases. But 
there is always the possibility that in a 
divided field a candidate who repre- 
sents the views of a minority of the 
voters may be successful. An example 
of this may be taken from the primary 
elections of 1922. In a congressional 
district in a western state the congress- 
man seeking renomination was con- 
fronted with strong opposition because 
he had voted against the soldier’s bonus 
in the House of Representatives a short 
time before the primary election. His 
opponents could not, however, confine 
their opposition to one candidate. Two 
*ex-soldiers and pro-bonus men entered 
the lists. The results were as follows: 


Ex-soldier No.1... 
Ex-soldier No. 2 


Had only one ex-soldier opposed the 
congressman in that district, the bonus 
advocates would have been victorious 
without question. This possibility 
that where a plurality is sufficient to 
nominate, the final result may be di- 
rectly opposite to that desired by the 
majority of the voters, has caused some 
concern among friends of the law, and 
several devices have been introduced 
in the attempt to obviate this feature. 

These methods are of three general 
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types, which may be described as the 
second primary, the preferential vote 
and the resort to a convention where 
no candidate in the primary has re- 
ceived a majority or a certain high 
percentage of the vote. 


THE SECOND PRIMARY 


The second primary election resem- 
bles the system which was generally 
used some years ago in European coun- 
tries, where, with the multiplicity of 
parties, it was found wise to guard 
against minority control by holding a 
second election, in case no candidate 
received a majority. In this country 
the second election has been adopted in 
the primary laws of several southern 
states. In those states the domination 
of the Democratic Party has made 
nomination equivalent to election, and 
it has been considered vital that no or- 
ganized minority should gain control of 
that Party. This type of law provides 
that where no candidate receives a 
majority of votes, a second primary 
shall be held in which the names of the 
two highest shall be placed on the ballot. 
The winner of the second primary elec- 
tion becomes the party candidate. 
Provision is usually made that when 
one of the two highest candidates in the 
first primary does not desire to con- 
tinue his candidacy, the other shall be 
declared to be the nominee. The 
second primary is found in Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas 
and Louisiana. Jn the caseof the latter 
state the second election system wasin 
force for several years and was abol- 
ished for a system of preferential vote. 
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This was in turn abolished and the 
state came back in 1921 to the second 
election method with the provision, 
however, that the second primary is to 
be held only in case no candidate for 
the office of governor receives a major- 
ity in the first primary. In Tennessee 
it is provided that in case no candidate 
receives a majority in the first primary, 
a second one may be held if the com- 
mittee or other governing authority of 
the party shall see fit. 

The advantage of this method lies in 
the opportunity it gives for a clear-cut 
contest between the two leading fac- 
tions in the party, a contest which can 
be devoted to state issues. It presents 
a simple task to the voter. The re- 
sults, so far as the avoiding of minority 
nominations is concerned, are quite 
satisfactory. But the holding of an 
additional primary is open to obvious 
objections. The nomination and elec- 
tion system is already costly, both to 
the candidates and to the state. The 
large expenses incurred in a few recent 
primaries have been brought dramati- 
cally before the public, and have shown 
that men of wealth possess a distinct 
advantage in seeking nominations at 
the hands of the voters. The drain on 
the state treasury is a much-used argu- 
ment in the movement for the repeal of 
the primary. The burden upon the 
public of time and effort spent during 
the campaign has also been great. It 


is not likely that in this era of retrench- : 


ment, a system which necessitates 
three public campaigns and three trips 
to the polls by busy voters to select one 
set of officers, will find much favor. It 
will probably not spread beyond the 
southern states where it is believed to 
be a necessity. 

A modification of the second election 
system exists in the state of Georgia, 
where it is combined with the county 
unit system of voting. The candidate 
for the nomination who receives the 
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highest number of votes in any county, 
is entitled to the entire vote.of that 
county, on the basis of two votes for 
every representative to which the 
county is entitled in the lower house of 
the General Assembly. In nomina- 
tions for governor and United States 
senator, a candidate must receive an 
absolute majority of county unit votes 
to be successful. If no candidate re- 
ceives a majority, a second election on 
the county unit basis is held between 
the highest two. As may be seen, it is 
quite possible for a minority candidate 
to be successful under such a system, 
just as it is possible for a presideftitial 
candidate to receive a majority vote of 
the presidential electors without receiv- 
ing a majority of the popular vote. 
This is, however, extremely unlikely, 
and under the Georgia law there has 
been only one case in which the suc- 
cessful candidate has not received a 
majority of the popular vote, and in 
that case he had received more popular 
votes than any other candidate. 


THE PREFERENTIAL VOTE 

The second device for preventing 
minority nominations is the preferential 
vote. By this method, where there are 
three or more candidates for one nomi-, 
nation, the voter is given an opportu- 
nity to express his first and second 
choices. Should no candidate receive 
a majority of first choices, all but the 
two highest candidates are eliminated, 
and the second choices expressed for 
these two are added to their first 
choices. The one with the greater 
number of first and second choices com- 
bined receives the nomination. This 
method is provided for in Alabama and 
Florida with one difference. In Ala- 
bama, in the optional primary law the 
second choices are counted from all of 
the ballots, while in Florida, the second 
choices on the ballots of the eliminated 
candidates only are counted. 


PREVENTION OF MINORITY NOMINATIONS IN THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


The chief advantage of the preferen- 
+ ति 

ial system over the second election 
2181 is in the saving of expense and 
`ampaign effort. Viewed from a the- 
retical standpoint, this method has an 
inquestionably strong appeal. A num- 
ser of close students of the subject have 
‘een in it a satisfactory solution to the 
roblem of minority nominations. But 
vhen put to the test of actual experi- 
nce it has been found to be unwork- 
ible. The American voter has not 
seen willing to make the effort neces- 
‘ary to use this more complicated 
nethod of expressing his choice, and 
‘orfusion has resulted. Jn some cases 
he voter, when confronted by the two 
‘hoice ballot, has marked his first 
‘hoice for two candidates and in others 
us first and second choice for the same 
‘andidate. In the great majority of 
‘ases, however, he has not taken the 
rouble to register his second choice. 
Jut of 664,559 opportunities to express 
, second choice in the Indiana pri- 
naries of 1916, the voter took advan- 
age of this privilege in only 155,123 
nstances, or 23 per cent of the whole 
umber. Although there were thirty- 
‘ve contests in which second choices 
ould have been expressed, and of 
hese there were twenty-four instances 
1 which no candidate received a major- 
:y, yet the distribution of second- 
hoice votes did not affect the result in 

single case.: When the voters are 
different in marking their second 
hoices, minority nominations are by 
o means prevented. Under the brief 
uisiana experience with this form, it 
ras found that in every case where 
rere was not a majority of first choices 
) one candidate, the system resulted 
1 nomination by minorities. The list 
Ë states which have tried it and found 
. lacking is impressive. Idaho, Indi- 
1“ The Direct Primary in Indiana” by Charles 
ettleborough, National Municipal Renew, Vol. 
), p. 166. 
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ana, North Daketa, Louisiana, Wash- 
Ington and Wisconsin have all used this 
method and thrown it into the discard. 
It can hardly be recommended as a 
satisfactory solution to the problem. 

A modification of the preferential 
vote with the county unit and conven- 
tion system is found in Maryland. 
Here the voters in each county express 
their first and second choices for party 
nominees for state offices. At the 
same time they elect delegates to the 
state convention. These delegates are 
instructed to support in the conven- 
tion the first choice, and, failing in 
that, the second choice of the voters of 
the county for each state office. These 
first and second choices of the county 
voters are determined by a complicated 
system of transferring ballots, some- 
what akin to the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation. "The method 
is too elaborate to describe here. It is 
sufficient to say that it guards against 
the domination of a minority in each 
county; but for the same reason as ex- 
pressed in the Georgia case, it does not 
prevent the nomination of candidates 
who represent only minorities in the 
state at large. On the contrary, the 
system gives the city of Baltimore such 
inadequate representation in the con- 
vention that it directly encourages mi- 
nority nomination. It wasevidently in- 
tended to give the other counties of the 
state a method of offsetting the popular 
majorities that might be rolled up in 
Baltimore. 


RESORT TO THE CONVENTION 

The third system of throwing the 
nomination into a convention if no 
candidate receives a majority in the 
primaries, likewise does not prevent the ` 
success of candidates who may repre- 
sent only a minority of voters. An 
examination of several instances in 
which candidates have been both before 
the primary and before the convention, 
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shows that a convention is likely to 
select a candidate who represents only 
a minority of the popular votes of the 
party, and sometimes a very small 
minority at that. In Indiana, the law 
provides that in nominations for gov- 
ernor and United States senator, the 
convention shall make the selection 
where no candidate receives a majority 
in the primary election. 

In Iowa, unless some one candidate 
receives 86 per cent of the total vote 
cast for candidates for that particular 
nomination, the convention is called 
upon to make the choice. ‘The Iowa 
experience under this law shows that in 
by far the greater number of cases the 
leading candidate has secured an actual 
majority; and even where he has not 
obtained a majority he has been gener- 
ally able to obtain the required 35 per 
cent. The convention has had but few 
nominations to make and in only three 
of those instances has it set aside the 
plurality candidate for another. These 
three cases were m the nomination for 
the less important state offices. It 
may thus be seen that the lowa law has 
had but little effect upon the results in 
that state. 

The 1922 nominations in Jowa 
showed that under this law a popular 
candidate, who does not stand in well 
with the organization and who could 
not hope to succeed in the convention, 
may find himself confronted in the pri- 
mary by a large number of opponents 
sent into the field to cut into his 
strength and thereby keep him under 
the 85 per cent quota. Thus Mr. 
Brookhart, who was popular with the 
rank and file of the Republican Party 
in that state, but who was out of sym- 
pathy with the party organization, was 
opposed by five rivals in the race for 
the senatorial nomination. Not one of 
these five had a chance for success. 
They were put into the race for 
the purpose of dividing Brookhart’s 
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strength in the farmer, labor, soldier 
and urban groups in the state, with the 
hope that he might receive less than 35 
per cent of the vote. The result was as 
follows: 
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TE6pBEZ z 24k ours ee heme E ET 52,188 

ojo: त ROI BA 328,622 


Brookhart’s vote amounted to 41 per 
cent of the total, which was sufficient 
to nominate. Although he received a 
plurality which was tremendous 1 its 
proportions, his margin of success was 
not great. Had the provisions of the 
Indiana law requiring a majority been 
in effect, the nomination would have 
been thrown into a convention, where 
Brookhart’s chances of success would 
have been at least greatly diminished, 
if indeed he would have had any chance 
at all. 

The Iowa provision has accomplished 
practically nothing of a beneficial char- 
acter. Moreover, the last election has 
shown the possibilities of political 
manipulation to defeat the popular will. 
To this extent it is contrary to the 
spirit of the direct primary. ‘The 
Indiana law embodies this objection- 
able feature to even a greater degree. 

In North Dakota should no candi- 
date for a party nomination receive as 
much as 25 per cent of the average 
total vote cast for the candidate for gov- 
ernor, secretary of state and attorney 
general of that party at the last general 
election, the law provides that no nom- 
ination shall be made for that office. 


AN EXTRA-LEGAL REMEDY: 
BI-FACTIONALISM IN STATE PARTIES 
A review of the provisions of the 
primary laws which attempt to obviate 
minority nominations shows that thus 
far no type of law, which is likely to be 
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generally acceptable, has been devel- 
oped.” The second election is costly; 
the preferential vote is confusing and 
ineffective; and the choice by & con- 
vention as an alternative, is beneficial 
to the organization as opposed to 
independent elements and does not 
prevent minority nominations. 

A sdlution of the problem both con- 
venient and effective may be seen in the 
extra-legal efforts which are being put 
forward with increasing results to nar- 
row the field in the primary election to 
the two principal candidates represent- 
ing the opposing factions in the party. 
The American mind has demanded 
simplicity in politics. It has not 
tolerated the refinements in political 
beliefs which have made six or seven 
important parties possible in European 
countries. We have developed the bi- 
party system. There is much evi- 
dence to the effect that the numerous 
factions and candidates which have 
sometimes appeared under the direct 
primary will be likewise, and for the 
same reasons, replaced by a bi-factional 
system wherever there are any real 
issues to be fought out in state politics. 
Where issues are scarce and the contest 
is merely between office seekers, there 
will still be numerous candidates. In 
such a case little harm can be done by a 
plurality choice. But where some vital 
question of government is under dis- 
cussion, the organization of factions 
into two rival camps seems to be the 
American solution to the problem of 
minority control. 

Examples of this are plentiful, and 
two are here chosen from the primaries 
of 1922 for purposes of illustration. 
The Pennsylvania campaign for the 
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Republican nomination for governor 
opened with many aspirants seeking 
the honor. The organization forces 
first began to eliminate the various 
gubernatorial possibilities until they 
narrowed the field to one man. This 
man was then opposed by two strong 
independent candidates. As the cam- 
paign wore on and it became evident 
that neither of the independents could’ 
hope to be successful so long as they 
were both in the field, one of them with- 
drew. The primary then became a 
clear-cut bi-factional contest between 
independents and organization. 

The contest for the Republican 
nomination for governor in the state 
of Oregon began with no particular 
issues, aside from efficiency and econ- 
omy, which was favored by all six men 
who were seeking the nomination. As 
the campaign progressed the Ku Klux 
Klan issue was forced into the con- 
troversy. The result was that the 
voters deserted the standards of four 
of the candidates and grouped them- 
selves around either Governor Olcott, 
who was opposed to the Klan, or Sena- 
tor Hall, who was favorable to it. 
Thus, a8 soon as an issue was brought 
into the contest, it became a bi-fac- 
tional fight. It is this tendency of 
American voters to form into two 
groups which has caused the plurality 
election to be retained in the United 
States, when it has been generally 
abandoned in continental Europe. 
Municipal elections may form an excep- 
tion to this rule. But in state politics 
it is this same tendency which has made 
the plurality primary tolerable, and, in 
fact, preferable to any other method 
which has thus far been devised. 


The California Direct Primary ` न 


By Victor J. WEST 
Professor of Political Science, Stanford University 


T HE California direct primary has 

not escaped the wave of criticism 
which has risen over the whole country 
against that method of nominating 
candidates for public office. Indeed, 
the California direct primary has been 
criticized severely ever since the law 
establishing its use was adopted in 
1909. It has pleased neither its friends 
nor its enemies. Each year’s experi- 
ence has revealed some defect in the 
system, and -the law has had to be 
amended, or repealed and reénacted in 
revised form every time the legislature 
has met. Even now, after a dozen 
years, the system while approved in 
the main, does not wholly satisfy the 
people of the state. 


Two CuRRENTS OF CRITICISM 


In the last few years two currents of 
criticism have been apparent. One of 
these manifests itself in a demand that 
the direct primary be abolished and the 
convention system retstablished. This 
attitude is taken generally by the more 
conservative interests in the state and 
is expressed through the columns of 
some newspapers which have been con- 
sistently opposed to direct nominations 
from the beginning. The Los Angeles 
Times has opposed the California direct 
primary chiefly on, the ground that 
candidates are nominated by less than 
a majority of a party; that candidates 
of a party are nominated by the voters 
of another party; and that the law oc- 
casionally actually defeats the will of 
the voters of a party. The San Diego 
Union has opposed it on much the 
same ground. The San Francisco 

1 The Los Angeles Times, September 6, 1918. 

2 The San Diego Unton, September 20, 1918. 


Chronicle opposes the direct primary on 
the ground that this method of nomina- 
tion has not caused an improvement in 
the character of ofhice-holders. The 
Democratic national committeeman 
for California is also reported to have 
strongly urged the restoration of the 
convention system. He suggested 
that nominations for the primaries be 
made by party conventions instead of 
by petition. Others have advocated a 
return to the convention on the ground 
that the number of voters participating 
in the direct primary has been so small 
as to indicate no genuine public interest 
in the nominating procedure. 

The second attitude toward the 
direct primary is that it should be con- 
tinued, but made completely non-parti- 
sen. ‘This, of course, is not a criticism 
of the direct primary but of the whole 
idea of partisan elections. This line of 
attack on the electoral system is more 
likely to succeed than the other. In 
fact there has been a tendency in Cali- 
fornia in favor of abandoning the party ° 
label in state and local elections. Since 
1918 all county and other local offices 
and all school and judicial offices have 
been on a non-partisan basis. Efforts 
made since then to have the rest of the 
state officers chosen the same way have 
failed. In 1915 the legislature passed 
an act which made all offices except 
United States senator, representative 
in Congress, presidential elector, and 
party committeeman non-partisan.’ 

3 Ths San Francisco Chronicle, December 29, 
1918. 

4 Tha San Francisco Chronicle, December 25, 
1918. 

California Statutes, 1911, Ch. 398; 1918, Ch. 
390. 

° California Statutes, 1915, Ch. 185. 
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The measure was submitted to refer- 
endum ‘and at a special election held 
October 26, 1915, was defeated by a 
vote of 112,681 to 156,967, in a total 
registration of 1,219,845,7 Since then 
there has been no attempt to make 
state elections entirely non-partisan. 
Indeed, so far as the legislature is con- 
cerned, all of the proposals have been 
, in the direction of greater partisanship 
in the primary. It should be pointed 
out, however, that even the offices 
filled on a nominally partisan basis are 
in fact largely non-partisan, because 
many persons take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the primary law 
to become candidates of more than one 
party. A majority of the members of 
the state legislature o: 1921 were unop- 
posed for election, having been nomi- 
nated by two and often three or more 
parties for the same office. The same 
thing is true of members elected in 
November, 1922. Nine out of the 
eleven members of the California dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives 
in the newly elected 68th Congress, 
were candidates of both Democratic 
and Republican Parties. Some of the 
undesirable results from trying to ‘use 
a partisan primary non-partisanly,” ® 
willbe touched upon later. The situa- 
tion is noted here because it shows why 
there has been no emphatic demand for 
non-partisan elections, and at the same 
time indicates how easy it would be to 
make the whole state government non- 
partisan if it were undertaken with 
determination. 


ADVANTAGES OF Direct PRIMARY 


It would hardly do to assert that 
these two attitudes divide all of the 
citizens of California. The general run 
of voters take the direct primary as & 
fixed institution. It is quite gener- 

T E. Hichborn: Story of the California Legiala- 
ture of 1981, p. 222 (1922). i 

8 The Fresno Republican, September 4, 1918. 
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ally conceded that in spite of criticism a 
law to abolish the direct primary and 
substitute the convention system if 
submitted to popular vote would be 
defeated overwhelmingly. Moreover, 
certain features of the California pri- 
mary are evidently satisfactory. For 
example, the time of holding the pri- 
mary—the last Tuesday in August, 
t.e. about two months before the elec- 
tion—seems to be a convenient time. 
The form of ballot is unobjectionable, 
and the provisions for counting the 
ballots, canvassing the returns, and 
certifying the results, and for recounts 
and contests are apparently adequate. 
The fee which is paid by a candidate 
when his nomination papers are filed is 
not exorbitant. It is $25 for candi- 
dates for representative in Congress 
and for offices voted for in districts 
comprising more than one county 
(except member of state senate or 
assembly); $50 for candidates for state 
offices and for United States senator, 
and for all other offices it is $10.° 


SOME TECHNICAL DEFECTS AND 
DIFFICULTIES 

Nomination in the partisan primaries 
1s by plurality vote and some reaction- 
aries profess to find in the resulting 
“minority nominees” a fatal defect in 
the primary system. However, it is 
not usual for the nomination to go to a 
minority candidate. In the infrequent 
instances where it does the result is 
accepted without much criticism, not 
because it is Just, but because it is more 
satisfactory than holding a second pri- 
mary, or adopting preferential voting. 
In the non-partisan primary, the two 
candidates receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes for each office are certified 
as nominated to run in the subsequent 
general election, except that if one 

9 J. Deering: Consolidated Supplement, 1917— 


1919, General Laws of California (1922), Act 
1010, Sec. 7, p. 1200. 
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candidate receives a majority of the 
votes cast he is the only man certified 
to appear on the election ballot for the 
office for which he is contending. It 
13 a rare case when more than two can- 
didates appear in the primaries for a 
judicial, school, county or townshio 
office, and it is quite the usual event 
that there is only one contestant for 
such an office. 

The procedure for proposing candi- 
dates to be voted on in the primary 
though generally acceptable, is also 
open to some criticism. The candi- 
date, or somebody in his behalf, at 
least forty days before the primary 
election, files a nomination paper which 
is endorsed by a number of registered 
voters. The number of signatures 
required in the nomination paper of 
any candidate for a state office In any 
party primary is not less than one- 
half of one per cent and not more 
than two per cent of the votes polled 
in the last preceding election by 
that party’s candidate for governor. 
It has been proposed by some that 
candidates in the primary should ob- 
tain endorsements of their candidacy 
from voters in all counties of the state. 
This proposal has been opposed on the 
ground that it would increase an evil 
already too pronounced, t.e., the trade 
in circulating nomination papers. Some 
enterprising citizens will undertake to 
secure any number of signatures at a 
fixed rate of payment per signature. 
The new proposal would obviously in- 
tensify this evil. Yet, in view of the 
marked evidences of local pride and the 
pronounced rivalry between different 
sections of the state, the suggestion is 
not without merit. 

In order to be entitled to have the 
names of its candidates printed on a 


u J, Deering: Consolidated Supplement, 1917- 
1919, General Laws of California (1922), Act 
1010, Sec. 28, p. 1218. | 

u Ibid., Sec. 5, pp. 1198-1199. 
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primary ballot, a party must have 
polled three per cent of the vote in the 
state in the last general election. Ifa 
new party appears it is entitled to this 
privilege by petition to the Secretary of 
State of a number of registered voters 
equal to three per cent of the total vote 
cast in the last general election.” 
This provision is obviously somewhat 
disadvantageous to new parties. Se-: 
curing some 80,000 signatures is indeed 
a difficult task. However, it is not im- 
possible; and it must be admitted that 
if a party has not that much strength in 
the state, it is hardly worth while for it 
to hold ४ primary. 


DIFFICULTY ARISING FROM QUALIFICA- 
TIONS FOR CANDIDACY 


Considerable difficulty has been oc- 
casioned in the past by the provision in 
the California primary law relating to 
qualifications for candidacy. The law 
enacted in 1909 required that the can- 
didate for a party nomination should 
make affidavit that he was affiliated 
with that party at the last preceding 
general election and at that time had 
voted for a majority of its candidates, 
or had not voted at all, and that he 
intended to vote for the candidates of 
that party at the ensuing election.” 
This provision, of course, made it im- 
possible for any except “regular” 
members of parties to become candi- 
dates m the party primaries. In 1911 


n J, Deering: Consolidated Supplement, 1917- 
1919, General Laws of California (1922), Act 
1010, See. 1, p. 1190. 

प्र California Statutes, 1909, Ch. 804, p. 694. 

4 One instance of the practical working of this 
clause in the law probably had a profound effect 
on the course of California politics. In 1909 
Francis J. Heney, on account of a variety of 
circumstances, was under the law ineligible to 
become a candidate in any party primary. By 
“writing in” his name a majority of Democrats 
nominated him for District Attorney of San 
Francisco County. If his name could have been 
printed on the official ballot it is almost certain 
that he would have been nominated on the Union 
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the law was amended so that the past 
affiliation of the candidate did not dis- 
bar him from running In the primary of 
a party if he declared that he intended 
to afiliate with that party and vote 
for a majority of its candidates at the 
ensuing election. ; 

In 1913 the law was again changed. 
By thig change a candidate was not 
required to say anything at all about 
his party affiliation and this clause was 
added: “‘Nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to limit the rights of 
any person to become the candidate of 
more than one political party for the 
same office... .?” 18 Even after this 
change an attempt was made to limit 
candidacies in any party’s primaries to 
members of that party. In the pri- 
mary election held August 25, 1914, 
U. S. Webb, registered as a member of 
the Progressive Party, received a,plu- 
rality of the vote cast in both the 
Republican and Progressive primaries 
for the office of Attorney General. In 
spite of the fact that the statute is 
clear and that there is no doubt of the 
legislature’s power to pass such a stat- 
ute, it was claimed that “a member 
of one party, seeking its nomination for 
an office, cannot at the same time... 
be a candidate for the nomination of 
another party for the same office.” 
Application for a court order to pro- 
hibit the Secretary of State from certi- 
fying the nomination of Webb as the 
Republican candidate for Attorney 
General was denied. ‘The court de- 
clared that if the members of a party 


Labor ticket. With these two nominations, the 
advantage of “straight” voting would have been 
with Heney instead of against him, and in all 
probability he would have been elected. The 
famous San Francisco graft prosecutions would 
then have been carried through probably to an 
entirely different conclusion, with entirely differ- 
ent political consequences, of course. See F. 
Hichborn: The System, Ch. xxvii (1915). 

15 California Statutes, 1911, Ch. 398, p. 774. 

16 California Statutes, 1918, Ch. 690, p. 1869. 
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“seek to select as their candidate one 
affliated with another party, or with 
no party, that is their privilege.” 7 

In 1917 the primary law was 
amended so that a primary candidate 
who failed to secure the nomination of 
the party with which he was affiliated 
as shown by his registration, could not 
be nominated by another party. In 
the first primary election after this 
amendment went into effect, that of 
1918, there were on the Democratic 
ballot the names of three candidates 
for governor; James Rolph, Jr., regis- 
tered as a Republican, and Francis J. 
Heney and Thomas Lee Woolwine, 
registered as Democrats. Rolph re- 
ceived 74,955 votes, Heney 60,662 
votes and Woolwine 28,879 votes. 
Thus Rolph, though not the choice of a 
majority of the Democrats for the 
candidacy for governor, led the other 
two by a respectable plurality, which is 
all the law requires to nominate. How- 
ever, he was also a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for which he 
was defeated. Having failed to receive 
the Republican nomination, he thus 
became ineligible under the amend- 
ment of 1917 for the Democratic 
nomination. In court proceedings in- 
stituted by Heney, the statute was 
upheld and Rolph was denied the right 
to have his name on the ballot as the 
Democratic candidate; but the court 
could not find any ground for the con- 
tention that as Heney had received the 
second highest vote he should, be certi- 
fied as the Democratic nominee, nor 
that the Democratic State Central 
Committee had authority to designate 
the party’s candidate. Another pro- 
vision of the law prohibited either 
Heney or Woolwine from becoming 
independent candidates. Thus im 


17 Hart v. Jordan, 168 Cal. 321 (1914). 
18 California Statutes, 1917, Ch. 711, p. 1857. 
19 Heney v. Jordan, 179 Cal. 24 (1918). 
२० California Statutes, 1918, Ch. 690, p. 1391. 
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1918 the Democratic Party had no 
candidate for governor under its own 
name though Theodore A. Bell, at that 
time a Democrat, ran under the des- 
ignation “Independent.” 

In 1919 the legislature endeavored to 
correct the difficulty produced by the 
1917 amendment, by providing that in 
case the nominee of a party was de- 
clared ineligible on account of being 
affiliated with some other party, the 
party’s state central committee might 
designate a candidate. , An attempt 
made in the legislature of 1921 to pro- 
hibit a citizen from becoming a candi- 
date for nomination by any party 
except the one with which he is affil- 
lated was defeated. 


THE Law IN OPERATION 


Thus, as the law now stands, a person 
who is registered as affliated with one 
party, may run in the primaries of an- 
other party, but can win its nomination 
only if he succeeds in getting the nomi- 
nation of his own party for the same 
office. In case such a candidate re- 
ceives the highest number of votes in 
the primary of a party not his own, but 
is defeated for nomination in the pri- 
mary of his own party, the resulting 
vacancy is to be filled by the state 
central committee of the party af- 
fected. It is obvious that this situa- 
tion might be turned to account by a 
state central committee bent on domi- 
nating the party candidates. More- 
over, manipulation of that sort would 
be difficult to uncover. That there 
would be some danger to the manipu- 
lators may be admitted. But a repeti- 
tion of the experience of the Democratic 
primary of 1918 is not impossible, and 
some astute observers of California 
politics are of the opinion that it is by 
no’ means improbable that some state 

w California Statutes, 1919, Ch. 34, p. 58. 


2 F. Hichborn: Story of the California Legisia- 
ture of 1921, pp. 225-228 (1922). 
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central committee will some day de- 
liberately try to bring it about? Such 
is the situation produced in the state 
by trying to operate a partisan primary 
In a non-partisan way. 

The California primary is “open” to 
the extent that any voter can partic- 
tpate m the primary of any party. It 
is, however, “closed” to the extent 
that the voter qualifies for participation 
in @ party primary by declaring his 
affiliation with that party at the time 
of his registration, which must be at the 
latest thirty days before the date of the 
primary election There is some 
demand to have the primary a com- 
pletely “open” one but it is,not at 
present powerful enough to make itself 
felt. On the other hand, there is some 
dissatisfaction with the “openness” of 
the present scheme. A great many 
Democrats habitually register with the 
Republican Party because the real con- 
tests are in the Republican primary, 
and it is alleged that these Democrats 
often control the Republican nomina- 
tion. However, the Democrats who 
do this are relatively so few that it is 
unlikely that in many cases they would 
have much effect upon the Republican 
candidacies. At any rate there is at 
present no noticeable demand to have 
the law changed in this respect. And 
if such a demand does come, it is more 
likely to reflect the non-partisan at- 
titude of the voters and result m mak- 
ing the primary as “open” as it is in 
Wisconsin, than to introduce more 
rigid tests of membership in a party for 
the purpose of protecting the partisan 
primaries. 


INTEREST OF VOTER 


The objections so far considered have 
all been aimed at the technical features 


n J. Deering: Consolidated Supplement, 1917- 
1919, California Political Code (1922), Secs. 
1094; 10908, pp. 348, 860. 
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of the primary law. There remains 
tobe examined the dissatisfaction with 
the results of the operation of the 
law. 

There is first the repeated assertion 
that the direct primary should be 
abandoned because so few citizens are 
interested or participate in it. It is 
true that fewer voters take part in the 
primaries than in the subsequent gen- 
eralelections. Data which would show 
just what proportion of the California 
electorate goes to the polls doubtless 
exists, but it is not in such places as to 
be readily accessible or in such form 
as to be easily analyzed. It appears 
that if the objection has merit at all, it 
is only with respect to county elections. 
Figures in a few counties indicate that. 
about a third of the voters is all that 
may be expected to attend the county 
primaries. In the state primaries, 
however, the situation is different. 
Reports issued by the office of the 
Secretary of State show that 56 per 
cent of the registered voters partici- 
pated in the state primaries m 1918,*4 
and 56 per cent in 1922.5 When it is 
realized that the total vote in the gen- 
eral election is usually only about 76 
per cent of the registration,” it appears 
that this criticism of the direct primary 
is scarcely warranted by the facts. 
Even if the vote in the primary were 
considerably less, and admitting that in 
any event nominations are by a minor- 
ity of the voters, it cannot be denied 
that a vastly greater number attend 
the primaries than ever did under the 
convention system. 


% Secretary of State: Statement of the Vote 
at Primary ... , 1918, p. 8. 

% Secretary of State: Statement of the Vote at 
Primary ... » 1922, p. 3. 

3 Sesatatement of the Vote at General Elez- 
tion... , prepared by the Secretary of State 
for years 1914, 1916, 1918, 1920. In 1918 the 
total vote in the general election was 59% per 
cent of the registration; compare this with the 56 
per cent cast in the primaries. 
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EXPENSE 

Those who object to the direct pri- 
mary on the ground that voters take no 
interest in it are usually also loud in 
their protests against the costs of con- 
ducting the primaries. The added ex- 
pense to the state of an added election 
must be admitted. Under the con- 
vention system the immediate and 
direct cost to the state of nominating 
candidates for office was nothing at all. 
That the direct primary costs real 
money is perfectly apparent to anyone; 
but an examination of the actual figures 
reveals some startling facts. The ex- 
pense of the state primary election held 
in August, 1922, was at the rate of $95 
for every voting precinct in Alameda 
County. In Los Angeles County, the 
largest county in the state, the cost per 
precinct was about $85. In Lake 
County, a small county, the cost per 
precinct was slightly more than $100.37 
There were 6,695 voting precincts in 
the state. If the average cost per pre- 
cinct was $85, which is probably a low 
estimate, the total was about $570,000. 
A total vote of 800,000 makes the cost 
per vote about seventy cents. The ex- 
pense of conducting the primary is 
somewhat higher than that of conduct- 
ing a general election, on account of the 
additional help required in the verifica- 
tion of nominating petitions and the 
necessity of printing ballots for each 
different party as well as a non-partisan 
ballot. 

The real question here is whether the 
direct primary is worth the cost, but it 
will hardly be fair to compare it with 
the convention system on this basis. 
The direct primary was adopted for the 
express purpose of eliminating the evils 
of conventions; if we would cure our- 


27 The figures here given are based on state- 
ments of expense secured by Mr. Bevier Robin- 
son, of Stanford University, from county officials 
in the various counties named. 
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selves of serious political ills, we must 
expect to pay the bill. Moreover, 
while it is true that the expenses of the 
conventions did not come immediately 
out of the state treasury, nobody knew 
how much the system eventually cost 
the state indirectly. It may well be 
questioned, however, whether the av- 
erage voter would be particularly 
enthusiastic about the direct primary 
if he were obliged to pay out seventy 
cents in cold cash before he could get 
his ballot at the polls on primary day. 


-Errect ON MACHINE Pourtics 

Some light on the value of the direct 
primary might be had if we could dis- 
cover to what extent the evils of boss 
rule and machine politics have been 
removed by the substitution of direct 
nominations for the convention system. 
But again there is no thoroughly re- 
liable information on which to base a 
judgment. One powerful political ma- 
chine certainly has been destroyed; and 
the direct primary was a, major con- 
tributing cause in its downfall. It is 
by no means certain, however, that a 
new machine has not been created in 
its place. But if it does exist, it is 
clear that it was not so completely in 
control of the political situation as to 
determine the candidates for many of 
the offices in the 1922 primaries. It is 
exceedingly difficult also to find out 
whether party committees control tne 
party candidacies. In local elections 
it is often the case that there appear 
advertisements of the “endorsement” 
of candidates by county or city Repub- 
lican or Democratic committees. In 
elections for Congress and the state 
legislature, however, the ease with 
which candidates succeed in winning 
in several different party primaries 
would seem to indicate either that 
party committees of opposing parties 
were working together or that they 
were not active at all. 
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The latter is the safer conjecture, 
especially in view of the fact that it has 
been the party politicians who have 
made the many attempts to limit can- 
didacies in any party’s primaries to 
members of that party. Neverthe- 
less, there is at least one case where a 
party committee has openly tried to 
influence the primaries and with some 
success. The Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee at a meeting held on 
July 11, 1922, “suggested” a list of 
candidates for all state offices (except 
governor) for United States senator 
and for members of Congress and, the 
state legislature. These “sugges- 
tions” were not generally accepted, 
and in the cases of two incumbent 
members of Congress the recommenda- 
tions were superfluous,—they would 
have been nominated anyway. But 
in & number of districts there were no 
candidates in the Democratic primaries 
except those named by the committee. 
Doubtless there are other cases of the 
same sort of thing, some perhaps not so 
open. But those who allege the ex- 
istence of widespread machine domina- 
tion of the primaries have yet to prove 
their case. 


QUALITY OF CANDIDATES , + 

The value of the direct primary 
might perhaps be thought to be evi- 
denced to some extent by the quality 
of the candidates it produces. Here 
again there is no reliable information on 
which to base conclusions. To prove 
that the character of public officials in 
California, Judged by their honesty, 
ability, and attention to public busi- 
ness, has been lowered by use of the 
direct primary would tax the ingenuity 
of the most adroit critic of the direct 
primary. ‘The persons who hold posi- 
tions In state, county and city govern- 
ments may not please The San Francisco 
Chronicle or The Los Angeles Times. It 


२३ The San Francisco Chronicle, July 12, 1922, 
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by no means follows that they displease 
very many others or that they are, in 
fact, dishonest or incompetent. And 
a careful reading of the history of 
California politics in the days of the 
unregulated conventions would leave 
the unbiased observer somewhat at 
loss to discover in what desirable quali- 
ties public officers in those times ex- 
celled their successors of today. On 
the other hand, no one in his senses 
would claim that the officials of its 
various governing agencies are the 
most able and the most effective the 
state could possibly get. However, it 
may*be pointed out that the chief pur- 
pose of the direct primary was not to 
increase the efficiency of government; 
it was to insure that whatever the 
government was,—whether good or 
bad,—the voters should have their will 
about it and not have to accept a 
government at the hands of a party 
organization. Judged wholly from 
that point of view the California pri- 
mary system has been a success. Even 
where the voters may have accepted,— 
under the primary law,—machine- 
picked candidates, it was generally 
with the full knowledge of the facts and 
with the free opportunity to reject the 
candidates. 
EXPENSB TO CANDIDATES 

A very serious objection to the direct 
primary is that it costs the persons who 
run for office so much that many 
worthy persons are absolutely pro- 
hibited from becoming candidates. 
That it costs more under the direct pri- 
mary than it did under the convention 
system for a person to become a candi- 
date for office is another thing which 
cannot be proved. There are no rec- 
ords of the amounts spent by candi- 
dates before the party conventions in 
the days when there were no direct pri- 
maries. Such records as we have of 
the expenditures of candidates in the 
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primaries indicates that the cost of 


` running for office is not exorbitant as a 


usual thing. When it is remembered 
that in a state-wide contest in the 
Republican Party, the candidates in 
1922 had to reach 927,046 voters, the 
8650 which the defeated candidate for 
governor declares he spent is little 
enough. Even the $6,086.15 spent by 
the successful candidate is at the rate 
of less than two-thirds of one cent 
per registered Republican voter, and 
slightly over two cents for each vote he 
received. Both of these candidates 
were very well known and doubtless it 
cost them less than an unknown person 
would have had to pay. The most 
costly campaign of all, as indicated by 
the statements filed with the Secretary 
of State, was that waged by the de- 
feated contestant for the Democratic 
nomination for governor. He spent 
$11,402.54 to reach 305,658 registered 
Democrats. Even this is only about 
three and two-thirds cents per voter. 
As he was little known compared with 
his opponent, who spent $1585.10, his 
costs probably represent about the 
high mark in primary campaigns. In 
comparison with the salary of the of- 
fice of governor, $10,000 a year for the 
four-year term, the smaller amounts 
spent by candidates are not too great. 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
more than $10,000 is not prohibitive in 
most CASES. 

In Santa Clara County, in which the 
total number of registered voters for the 

2° The figures for expenses in this and the fol- 
lowing paragraph are the candidates’ own state- 
ments required of them by the primary law. 
They are taken from a news dispatch from 
Sacramento published in The Datly Palo Alto 
Times, for September 15, 1922, and from data 
secured by Mr. Ralph N. Shott, of Stanford 
University, from the office of the county clerk 
of Santa Clara County. There is, of course, 
the very great probability that sums were spent 
in behalf of some candidates in addition to those 
here given; but as to that there is no positive 
evidence. 
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1922 primary was 40,174, the amounts 
spent by the candidates for the offices 
which were actually contested ranged 
from $272 to $1,943. This is at the 
rate of from two-thirds of one cent to 
five cents per vote. The salaries of the 
offices involved were not above $3,000 
a year for a four-year term. It will be 
remembered that these offices are non- 
partisan. For some of these there was 
no contest, and in several cases the 
entire expense of the candidates in- 
cluded only the necessary notarial and 
filing fees. 


EXPENSES Not PROHIBITIVE 


Whether these costs are too high 
depends chiefly on whether it would 
have cost the same candidates less to 
be nominated in some other way. If 
it could be proved that better candi- 
dates would have been nominated at a 
less cost to themselves under the con- 
vention system, the case for the con- 
vention would be almost complete. 
But it cannot be proved. It may be 
pointed out also that if some persons 
are now barred from nomination by 
the direct primary on account of the 
prohibitive costs (and no one will deny 
this), many others had no chance at all 
under the convention system no matter 
how able they or their friends were to 
finance their campaigns. Moreover, 
it may well be doubted that any con- 
siderable number of voters who have 
any real reason for insisting on the 
candidacy of any particular person, 
would experience great difficulty in 
raising a campaign fund sufficient to 
put the merits of their candidate before 
the voters. 

A by-product of the California 
corrupt practices law is an indirect 
limitation on the costs of conducting 
campaigns. The purposes for which 
money may be spent are specified in 
the law, and candidates are required to 
file statements of the total amounts 
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scent. But the lawful purppses in- 
clude almost everything that 4s at.all 
useful and there is no limit on the total 
amount which the candidates may law- 
fully spend. The principle of the 
corrupt practices law might be devel- 
oped in two directions. A limit might 
be set on the total amount which could 
be spent in candidacy for each pffice; or 
the state might publish a publicity 
pamphlet, at the expense of the candi- 
dates but with a maximum of space 
available to each, to be mailed to each 
voter and to be the only means by 
which campaigns could be carried on. 
Both of these proposals are somewhat 
unfair, in that the best known candi- 
dates have a tremendous advantage 
which only extensive and intensive 
campaigning can overcome. ‘The ex- 
clusive use of the official publicity 
pamphlet is undesirable from another 
point of view; the voter can scarcely 
iudge with satisfaction between can- 
didates whom he cannot see and hear, 
nor can the candidates effectively 
reveal each other’s weaknesses unless 
they can make a good many statements 
at different times during the campaign. 
In an election for genuinely important 
offices a campaign conducted only in 
the pages of a pamphlet issued but once 
would be almost useless to a relatively 
little known candidate or to a public 
interested in comparing the personal- 
ities of the candidates. 


NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
Loca OFFICE 

Experience with elections in counties 
and cities indicates that neither the 
direct primary nor the convention 18 
necessary for nominating candidates 
for local office. The method already 
used in some cities *! might be adopted 

J. Deering: Consolidated Supplement, 1917- 
1919, General Laws of California (1922), Act 
1010, Secs. 29 and 30, pp. 1222-1228. 


x Eg. San Francisco. Ses California Stat- 
utes, 1917, p. 1714. 
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generally. A “declaration of candi- 
dacy”’ is filed by the candidate accom- 
panied by “endorsements” of a small 
number of electors. The exact number 
13 not Important but perhaps it ought 
not to be less than ten. Each endorse- 
ment is made separately to emphasize 
the responsibility of the voter signing 
it, and,the endorsers or “sponsors” 
become in fact a sort of campaign com- 
mittee for their candidate. Party 
organizations might easily propose 
“tickets” but as local offices are al- 
ready non-partisan, no party designa- 
tions appear on the ballot, and in 
campaigning no one has any more 
right to the use of a party label than 
another. Party organizations would 
have some advantage but no more than 
under the present direct primary. To 
avoid the disasters that sometimes fol- 
low three-cornered fights, a scheme of 
preferential voting, 8020 as is used in 
San Francisco, might be adopted, 
though there is now some doubt about 
the constitutionality of that device in 
California. In a recent case the Court 
of Appeals for the third district declared 
the system of proportional representa- 
tion established by the present Sacra- 
mento charter invalid partly on ac- 
count of the preferential or “transfer- 
able” vote. However, the number of 
actual contests for county and city 
offices 13 so small, and the cases where 
there are more than two candidates so 
rare, that the system here suggested is 
probably safe without the preferential 
vote. 

Of course the fundamental fact is 
that these local offices involve no parti- 
san issues of any sort; they are wholly 
administrative. The fundamental re- 
form, therefore, is to remove them from 
the elective class. That there is some 
opinion in this direction already is 

२ People v. Elkus, 89 Cal. Ap., 277 (1922). 
This case is now before the Supreme Court of the 
State on appeai. 
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evidenced by the following editorial:* 
“ , , Most of the county offices, in 
fact, are of such nature that issues can- 
not creep in. The work is routine and 
laid out m advance, and can be done 
but one way. In such offices we be- 
lieve the man who is giving satisfaction 
should be as secure in his position as & 
man employed by a private business 
concern would be under similar cir- 
cumstances. The time undoubtedly 
will come when certain county offices 
will become appointive, rather than 
elective, the appointees being entitled 
to continue in service as long as they 
are faithful and competent. ‘The first 
step toward that ultimate reform was 
taken a few years ago when those con- 
tests were placed on a non-partisan 
basis. The next step will be to place the 
offices on a non-contest plane.” ‘The 
arguments made here apply equally 
well to the choice of judges. If this 
reform were adopted to apply to all 
existing non-partisan offices, the costs 
of the primary election would no longer 
be so Important a grievance against it 
from the point of view either of the tax- 
payer or of the candidate. 


NOMINATIONS DOMINATED BY 
NEWSPAPERS 

A final criticism of the direct primary 
is that nominations have come under 
the domination of the newspapers, 
particularly the big city newspapers. 
Yet the “power of the press” is prob- 
ably no more pronounced now than in 
the old days, when party conventions 
also felt the journalistic influence. It 
appears to be accepted as a fact that 
the successful candidate for governor 
in the Republican primaries of 1922 
owed his nomination very largely to 
the support of the country press which 
was united in his behalf. That this is 
subversive of the public good remains 

+ The Daily Palo Alto Times, September 14, 
1922. 
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to be proven; certainly if a greatly 
preponderant majority of the news- 
papers of a state are behind a candi- 
dacy, there must be some merit in it. 
It is possible of course, though hardly 
probable, that so many papers could be 
dominated by “‘sinister interests” in 
behalf of an unfit candidate. 

It is true that the ownership of news- 
papers is uncontrolled by the public, 
and that owners can and often do in- 
fluence the news as well as the editorial 
columns. It is also true that the 
ownership of a newspaper and the 
political and economic affiliations of 
that ownership are usually matters of 
common knowledge in the locality 
where it is published and where it cir- 
culates. Sometimes a paper’s “poli- 
tics” is known even to people among 
whom it does not circulate. The par- 
ticular bias of such a paper as The San 
Francisco Examiner, for example, or 
The Los Angeles Herald, or The Sacra- 
mento Bee, or The Fresno Republican, is 
known throughout the state and due 
allowance is made for it. Moreover, a 
newspaper’s editorial policy is probably 
influenced by its readers as well as by 
its owners. To be a success it must 
have readers; to have readers it must 
please them. It will not in the long 
run follow a consistently unpopular 
policy or endorse unpopular candidates. 
It is a notable fact that the leading 
papers of the state are quick to “back 
winning horses.” For these reasons if 
the voters of the state were to choose 
between candidates produced by con- 
ventions dominated by bosses and ma- 
chines, with or without newspaper 
influence, and candidates produced by 
a direct primary dominated by the 
newspapers, there is no doubt that they 
would take their chances with the 
latter. 

CONCLUSION 

It appears from this analysis of the 

operation of the direct primary in 
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California that there are two classes of 
criticism of the present law,—those 
which are addressed to certain features 
of the California primary and those 
which constitute attacks on the pri- 
mary system itself as a method of 
nomination. Of the former only one 
difficulty of great significance is ob- 
servable, %.6., the provision respecting 
candidacy by one person for &n office 
in the primaries of more than one party 
at the same time. If a member of one 
party is to be permitted to run in the 
primaries of another party, he certainly 
ought to be permitted to become that 
party’s candidate if he can get enough 
votes. 

Of the objections to the primary 
itself the following may be noted: (1) 
Lack of interest on the part of voters is 
confined chiefly to local primaries 
where it is often the case that there are 
no contests. The indicated reform is 
either the adoption of a simpler system 
of nomination than either convention 
or direct primary, or to make the local 
administrative offices appointive by an 
elected legislative body, t.e., the adop- 
tion of the “short ballot.” (2) The 
cost of conducting the direct primary is 
great, but not too great if its purposes 
have been accomplished. That these 
purposes have been in large part if not 
wholly achieved will be generally ad- 
mitted. Again the adoption of the 
“short ballot” would materially di- 
minish the cost. (8) The cost to the 
candidates for campaigning is In many 
cases prohibitive, but probably not 
more 80 than under the convention 
system. The most practicable remedy 
here is also the “short ballot” and a 
simpler nominating system for such 
non-partisan local offices as must be 
elected. (4) The influence of the press 
may on occasion be pernicious, but at 
its worst it is not an unmixed evil. It 
contains its own corrective in the 
inherent necessities of the competitive 
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nature of the newspaper business, And 
it Should be said that, despite some 
conspicuous exceptions, the reputation 
for fairness of the newspapers of the 
state as a whole is decidedly in their 
favor. (5) Finally, none of the defects 
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of the direct primary would be cured 
by a return to the convention system. 
Moreover, whatever the defects of 
the direct primary, the citizens of 
California show no desire to aban- 
don it. 


° 


The Direct Primary Law in Mame and How * 


It Has 


Forked 


By ORREN CHALMER HORMELL, PH.D. 
Bowdoin College 


T HE adoption of the direct primary 
law in Maine in 1911 was due 
largely to the progressive movement 
which placed on the statute books, in 
addition to the direct primary law, the 
initiative and referendum, and a cor- 
rupt practices act. An opinion which 
prevailed generally with the masses in 
both parties was that “the official class 
has long relieved the voters . . of 
the obligation of self-government.” ! 
It was contended that the official class 
“had packed legislative committees,” 
had “resisted state printing reforms,” 
had been guilty of “charging up dead- 
head tickets against the taxpayers,” 
and had exempted from taxation rail- 
ways, “wild land, and other public 
utilities.” 2 
A plank demanding “honest cau- 
cuses,” and “full publicity of all ex- 
penditures”’ for nominations as well as 
elections, appeared in the Democratic 
platform of 1908. Both of the major 
parties advocated a direct primary law 
in their platforms of 19102 The 
legislature which convened in January, 


1 Lewiston Evening Journal, July 1, 1908. 

3 Ibid., June 80, 1903. 

३ Maine Republican Party platform, 1910: 
“We urge upon our legislature the enactment of 
such direct primary and other laws as may prop- 
erly regulate the conduct of all caucuses to secure 
the honest and free expression of the proper 
voters therein.” Lewiston Evening Journal, 
June 29, 1910. 

Maine Democratic Party platform, 1910: 
“The Democratic Party of Maine in convention 
assembled declares that it will... demand a 
direct primary law.” Lewiston Evening Journal, 
June 15, 1910. 

“House: Democrats, 87; Republicans 64. 
Senate: Democrats, 22; Republicans, 9. 


1911, was Democratic in both of its 
branches.4 The Republican members 
of the legislature were not willing, how- 
ever, to leave to their Democratic 
colleagues the task and honor of pro- 
viding the state with a direct primary 
law. Under the leadership of Howard 
Davies of Yarmouth a direct primary 
law was drawn up, filed with the Secre- 
tary of State, February 8, and trans- 
mitted to the legislature, February 6, 
19115 It became the Republican: 
measure and was commonly called the 
Davies Bill. The Democratic or Ad- 
ministration Direct Primary Bill was 
introduced into the House, March 10, 
just three weeks before the legislature 
adjourned. Jt was drawn up by 
Nathan Clifford and William M. Pen- 
nell of Portland and was commonly 
known as the Pennell Bill.” Both 
Bills were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The Democratic major- 
ity in the committee reported in favor 
of the Pennell Bill, while the Repub- 
lican minority members favored the 
Davies Bill. The majority report in 
favor of the Pennell Bill was adopted 
by the House by a vote of seventy-five 
to twenty,’ and by the Senate by a 
vote of nineteen to five. The vote 
closely followed party lines. The de- 
bates in the legislature on the measures 
were surprisingly short. With one or 
two exceptions the arguments clashed 

s State of Maine, Journal of the Senate, 1911, p- 
202. 

s Ibid., Legislative Record, 1911, p. 458. 

7 Ibid., p. 1061. 

s Ibid., p. 789. 


° Ibid., p. 1066. 
10 Ibid., p. 1046. 
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only on, the difference between the 
bil and not on the general principles 
of the direct primary. 

The only attack in either House on 
the general principles of the direct pri- 
mary was made by the Democratic 
senator from Knox County, Mr. L. M. 
Staples. He contended, first, that a 
direct pymary would make it “almost 
impossible for any man of moderate 
means to become a candidate for office,” 
on account of the great expense in- 
volved in getting the voters out to the 
polls for the primary election; ™ and, 
second, that there was “110 call for it by 
the Voters of Maine.” Senator Carl 
E. Milliken (Republican), of Aroos- 
took, answered that he considered that 
the argument about the expense had 
no force whatever and that he favored 
the direct primary because it would 
“give the people a right to express 
directly their choice.” # 

The relative merits of the opposing 
measures were argued more at length. 
Both Bills applied the direct primary to 
the nomination of governor, represen- 
tatives to Congress, and United States 
senators. The Davies Bill, however, 
went further and applied it to the state 
auditor, members of the state legisla- 
ture, and county officers. The Davies 
Bill, furthermore, contained detailed 
provisions not found in the Pennell 
Bill for holding state conventions prior 
to the primaries, for limiting the ex- 
penditures of candidates, and for pub- 
licity of campaign expenditures; while 
the Pennell Bill alone provided that 
candidates for governor should pay to 
the Secretary of State a fee of one 
hundred dollars and for representative 
to Congress, or United States senator 
fifty dollars. 

The Democrats, led by Mr. William- 
son of Kennebec County, contended 


UState of Maine, Legislative Record, 1911, 
p. 1045. 

13 Thid., p. 1046. 
‘ 19 
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that county officers should not be In- 
cluded, since candidates for county 
positions are not usually well known 
throughout the county; hence the vot- 
ers will naturally vote for the candi- 
date from their own section. The 
result, he believed, would be that 
candidates from the cities or large 
towns would always win and that the 
smaller towns would be “almost wholly 
deprived of representation.” He be- 
lieved also that where several towns 
made up 2 representative district, the 
representative to the state legislature 
would always come from the largest 
town. 

Since the legislature refused to enact 
the initiated Davies Direct Primary 
Bill, it automatically went before the 
voters of the state. The question came 
up for decision at the special election 
held on September 11, 1911. Very 
little public interest seemed to have 
been aroused, if we may Judge from 
the newspaper accounts. Public at- 
tention during the weeks preceding the 
election was absorbed almost entirely 
by the prohibition. constitutional 
amendment which was resubmitted to 
the voters. 

At the polls, however, the people 
expressed their approval of the Davies 
Bil by a vote of 65,810 to 21,744. 
The popular majority in favor of the 
measure was almost as pronounced as 
was the majority in the legislature in 
favor of the Pennell Bil. Not only 
the country towns but the cities, in- 
cluding those under Democratic con- 
trol, voted in favor of the measure. 
It is difficult to account for the large 
“yes” vote in such Democratic cities 
as Lewiston, where the vote was 2,618 
for to 340 against.“ Possibly the 
great mass of city voters were in- 
structed to vote “yes” on all the ques- 


13 Ibid., p. 1062. 
“ Lewiston Evening Journal, September 12, 
1911. 
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tions on the ballot m order that they 
would vote “yes” for the repeal of the 
prohibition clause. 

The adoption of the Davies measure 
by the people, automatically made null 
and void the Administration Bill passed 
by the legislature. The proponents of 
the measure expected it to produce the 
following results: 


1. Render impossible the rule of the 
party boss. 

2. Reduce corruption to a minimum. 

8. Afford opportunity for the examina- 
tion of a candidate’s record. 

4. Inform the voters with regard to the 
candidate’s position on pending questions of 
public policy. 

5, Afford better facilities for the punish- 
ment of official wrongdoing. 

6. Secure rule of the people. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE MAINE 
DIRECT PRIMARY Law 

An understanding of the essential 
features of Maine’s direct primary law 
and the conditions under which it has 
operated, is necessary for an under- 
standing of how it has worked. 

The essential features are as fol- 
lows: 1 

1. Application of the Law. The law 
applies to state governor, auditor, 
United States senators, representatives 
to Congress, and county officers, but 
does not apply to city, town and plan- 
tation officers. 

2. “Closed” Type of Primary. The 
primary is of the “closed” type, in 
that it requires enrolment in the party 
as a prerequisite for voting in all towns 
of two thousand or more inhabitants. 
Voters in towns of less than two thou- 
sand are required only to declare their 
party affiliation. Enrolment cannot 
be changed from one party to another 
within six months of the primary elec- 

1 State of Maine, Revised Statutes, 1916, 
Chap. 6. 
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tion. This provision, howevgr, does 
not apply to cities of more than 85,000 
inhabitants, which, in effect, exempts 
only the city of Portland from the en- 
rolment clause. 

8. Nominations. A candidate se- 
cures a place on the primary ballot by 
filing nomination papers contaming 
names of qualified voters to thg number 
of “‘not less than one per cent nor more 
than two per cent of the entire vote 
cast for governor in the last preceding 
election . . . within the electoral divi- 
sion or district wherein such proposed 
candidate is to be voted for.” 

4. Expenditures. Candidates fomi- 
nated in the primary election are re- 
quired to file with the Secretary of 
State a “return of expenditures.” 
The law limits the amount which the 
candidates for the several offices may 
spend, and indicates the purposes for 
which money may be expended. Per- 
sonal traveling expenses, postage and 
stationery are not included in the re- 
turn. 

5. State Convention. Provision is 
made for a state convention of each 
party to be held prior to the primary, 
at which convention a party platform 
is drawn up and adopted, and a state 
committee, congressional district com: 
mittees and county committees are 
chosen. 

It should be noted here that the 
direct primary began under more favor- 
able conditions in Maine than in many 
other states. For it was not handi- 
capped by the long ballot, which has 
been one of the chief difficulties facing 
it in many states. Among the state 
officials, only the governor and auditor 
are elected by popular vote, and all 
the positions to be filled by primary 
nominations, with the exception of a 
few of the county positions, are im- 
portant enough to interest the average 
voter. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY LAW IN MAINE 


» How Has THE DIRECT PRIMARY 
WORKED IN MAINE? 


The subject will be treated under the 
following headings: 


1. Has the primary given undue ad- 
vantage to city candidates and deprived 
the country of its just representation In 
state and county offices? 

2. What has been the effect of the pri- 
mary upon the number of candidates? 

8. Has it substituted plurality for major- 
ity in nominations? 

4, What effect has it had upon party 
orgapization and party harmony? 

5. What has been its effect upon the 
quality of officers chosen? 

6. Has the direct primary made it more 
expensive to run for office? 

7. What has been the effect of the direct 
primary upon popular interest in nomina- 
tions? 


(1) Has THE DIRECT PRIMARY GIVEN 
AN UNDUE ADVANTAGE TO THE CITY 
CANDIDATE Over His COUNTRY 
RIvAL? 

The Portland Evening Express and 
Daily Advertiser maintains that it does. 
The “direct primary plan,” it says, 
4 . invariably gives the city can- 
didate an advantage over the country 
candidate,” since “a voter will almost 
certainly support a man from his own 
town.” % The same view is expressed 
by the Bangor Daily Commercial. 
Such a result was predicted on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill was 
before the legislature. The statement 
that the city candidate has an undue 
advantage has been repeated so often 
and widely that it has been accepted 
almost as an axiom. 

In order to discover the facts, the 
writer has made a study of the dis- 


18 Portland Evening Exprees and Daily Adver- 
tiser, November 14; November 24, 1922. 

17 Bangor Daily Commercial, November 15; 
November 25, 1922. 
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tribution of county officers and state 
senators between the cities and coun- 
try towns in the counties having im- 
portant urban centers for the six 
biennial periods since the adoption of 
the direct primary. The distribution 
for that period was then compared with 
a like distribution during the last six 
biennial periods under the convention 
system. ‘The tabulated results of the 
study appear in the accompanying 
tables.: 

Table I shows that under the direct 
primary in comparison with a like 
period under the convention, the city’s 
share in the offices was reduced by 
twenty-two, or 4.6 per cent, while the 
country’s share was increased by the 
same amount. Five of the eight coun- 
ties showed a loss for the cities and a 
gain for the country towns. A further 
analysis of the figures, which are given 
in Table II, results in the interesting 
discovery that under the direct pri- 
mary there has been a remarkable 
correlation of distribution of offices ac- 
cording to population as between city 
and country. ‘The distribution of off- 
ces in every county except Kennebec 
has tended to approach more closely to 
the basis of the population distribution. 
On the basis of population distribution, 
the cities of the counties of Cumber- 
land, Sagadahoc and York, in the 
period prior to the direct primary, had 
been under-represented in county offices, 
while the cities in the other five coun- 
ties had been over-represented. A 
study of Table III shows how nearly 
the under-representation in the one 
group and the over-representation in 
the other have been wiped out. Ban- 
gor furnishes a striking illustration. 

18 Norn: The biennial period was taken as a 
unit of comparison, and no account was taken of 
the fact that the term of some offices was four 
years, in order to indicate accurately the extent 


to which the city and the country each enjoyed 
the emoluments of office. 
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| 
| ‘TABLE J—Dtererurion OF COUNTY O¥FICES BEIWEEN CITY AND Country ® 
(Convention Era Compared with Direct Primary Era) ° a 
Crry Country 
1801-11 1918-28 1901-11 1918-28 
County il रत Ci 
No. of {Per Cent i of [Per Cent i of {Per Cent i of [Per Cent 
Offices | of Total! Offices | of Total] Offices | of Total] Offices 
I 2 4 5 6 7 
Androscoggin 46 76.6 73.3 14 28.4 16 26.7 
Cumberland....... 29 48.8 56.5 81 51.7 26 43.6 
Kennebec. ...... 27 45.0 86 6 88 55.0 38 68.4 
Knox. ..... 95 41.7 25.0 35 58.3 45. 75.9 
Penobscot. 82 58.8 36.6 28 46.7 88 63,4 
Sagadahoc. $2 53.8 50.0 28 46.7 94 40.0 
Waldo. ..... 86 60.0 35.0 24 40.0 89 65.0 
York......... .... 9 15 0 35.38 51 85.0 40 66.7 
Total ceis 286 40.2 44.6 244 50.8 266 
Gain or Loss.... .. —4.6 +22 
TABLE IL—PopuULATION 
A : COUNTRY’S 
COUNTY TOTAL CITY Pra CENT 
OF TOTAL 
Androscoggin ........... 65,796 48,776 74.2 25.8 
Cumberland............. 124,876 69,278 55.7 44,8 
Kennebec 65,466 27,486 43.8 56.2 
NOE y z a owns haga 26,245 8,108 31.8 68.7 
Penobscot............... 87,684 25,975 99.6 70.4 
Sagadahoc... .. ....... 23,021 14,781 63.9 86.1 
Waldo.................. 21,928 5,083 23.8 76.2 
York. . ........ ....... 70,696 35,516 50.2 49 8 
Total ...... .. 482,991 234,081 48.6 51.4 








Under the convention era, 1901-11, 
she held thirty-two to the country’s 
twenty-eight county offices, while un- 
der the direct primary, 1913-28, she 
has held twenty-two to the country’s 
thirty-eight. 

It is interesting to note that in 
Kennebec County, which alone failed 
to follow the general tendency, ‘the 
country towns rather than the city 


gained “an undue advantage” under. 
the direct primary. 


CITY AND Country REPRESENTATION 
COMPARED 

The tendency under the direct pri- 

mary for representation between city 

and country to approach the standard 

of the population distribution is further 

clearly indicated by Tables IV and V. 
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t 
During the last six bienniel periods 
nder’ the convention system, the 
representatives of cities won 14.3 less 
than their just proportion according to 
population, while under the direct pri- 
mary they approached to within 8.2 of 
their just proportion on the basis of 


TABLE V—DISTRIBUTION OF STATE SENATORS 
BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY COMPARED 
WITH DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


1901-1911 (Convention Era) 











CITY | COUNTRY 
+ 
Per cent of county popu- 
lation.... ce Bas 48 6 51.4 
Per cent ot offices _... 84 3 65 7 
Over- or under-repre- 
sented........ ; —14.8 4-14 8 


1918-1928 (Direct Primary Era) 


Per cent of county popu- 





Jamon 77 Za ages 48 6 51 4 
Per cent of offices... ... 45.4 54.8 
Over- or under-repre- 
sented........ . ~-8.% +83 2 
population. It is often contended that 


Greater Portland, including Westbrook 
and South Portland with Portland, has 
been securing more than her share of 
the state senators. Statistics show 
that Greater Portland with 70.7 per 
cent of the population of the county 
held (1901-11) only 54.5 per cent of the 
senatorial representation, while under 
the direct primary, (1913-23) she has 
held 62.5 per cent of the senatorial 
representation, which is 8.2 less than 
her population calls for. Is it fair to 
say in the face of such facts, that the 
cities have an undue advantege in 
securing senatorial representation, es- 
pecially when it is recognized that on 
account of the constitutional limitation 
the cities are greatly under-represented 
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in the House? Portland has one 
representative in the House for each 
ten thousand people, while many of 
the smaller towns have one for each 
three thousand. 

It has been said that the distribution 
of offices is not a fair test, and that the 
real test comes when a candidate from 
the city runs in opposition to a candi- 
date from the country. Applying 
that test to the Republican primary of 
1922 Im the eight counties chosen 
above, it appears that there were 
eighteen contests between country and 
city candidates; twelve were won by 
the country candidates and only siz by 
the city candidates. 

A survey of the statistics on the 
primaries in the three counties having 
the large cities,” Androscoggin, Cum- 
berland, and Penobscot, for the six 
primary elections gives the results, as 
shown in ‘Table VI, with regard to con- 
tests for county offices. ‘The more sig- 
nificant statistics are those from the 
Republican primaries in Cumberland 
and Penobscot counties, where the can- 
didate nominated at the primaries is 
reasonably sure of election. 

Table VII shows the total number of 
candidates in the three counties con- 
testing for the several offices, the num- 
ber from the city and from the country 
winning and losing. It is interesting 
to note from the table on bottom 
of following page that 46.7 per cent of 
the candidates running from the city 
won, while 58.8 per cent lost; while 
among the country candidates 49.6 per 
cent won and 50.4 per cent lost. 

The opponents of the direct primary 
in 1911 predicted that in case a repre- 
sentative to the legislature represented 

18 Note: The contests m the Democratic pri- 
maries were few and the Democratic organization 
in the country districts in most counties was 
much weaker than that of the cities. 

20 Official returns filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Augusta. 

2 Auburn and Lewiston, Portland, and Bangor. 
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% 
TABLE VI—REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES 
COUNTY No. OF CONTESTS T BY CITY |Wown BY Country 
Androscoggin te ois 11 8 
Cumberland छि 12 7 
Penobscot š 12 9 
MOL. y iio ALENTA waaay 35 23 
DEMOCEATIC PRIMARIES 

Androscoggin.......... . cee. 19 6 4 
Cumberlaend...... . .. .. ........ 22 18 9 

Penobscot*.... 6 4 9 Š 
Total @4-2 24 ice Xu. eaten hae ee 38 28 15 
। Total, Republican and Democratic 718 86 87 





* Residences of candidates in Penobscot County were not procured for 1912-14; hence only 
four primaries are represented in the Penobscot figures. 


TABLE Vil—Crry AND COUNTRY CANDIDATES ® 





1 = बि oe A Crry COUNTRY Í 
O. oF | CANDI- 








COUNTY 0 
i FFICES| DATES 
Won Lost Won Lost 
Republican 
Androscoggin È š 29 81 9 13 
Cumberland.............. .... 86 82 26 85 10 11 
Penobscot....... ............ ... 93 63 10 25 13 15 
Total..... RR Wee eae De 97 227 65 91 82 89 
Demorrutic 
Androscoggin EE EE ई 72 4 31 7 9 
Cumberland.... ..... ,, ..... š 36 57 2९ 1२ 14 9 
Penobscot....... po vn Osea mie 28 38 11 6 12 9 
, MOlere oo dione lone ne 91 167 58 49 88 27 
Total, Republican and Democratic] 188 894 123 140 65 60 





‘x The statistics for Penobscot for 1912-14 and for Androscoggin for 1914 are not included, since 
the residences for those years were not available. 
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severa towns, one being much larger 
than the rest, the smaller town would 
never furnish a representative. For 
example, it was declared in the legisla- 
ture, 1911,” concerning the legislative 
class made up of Hallowell, Manches- 
ter, and West Gardiner, that: “Under 
the present system [Convention]... 
Manclfester would have one term, West 
Gardiner one, and Hallowell three. 
But if the Davies Bill becomes & law 
neither Manchester nor West Gardiner 
will be represented during the next ten 
years.” The extent to which the pre- 
diqfion failed is indicated by the fact 
that West Gardiner had its turn in 
1914, Manchester in 1916, and Hallo- 
well its three in the three succeeding 
biennial periods. A survey of a large 
number of similar representative dis- 
tricts shows that in the main, the tradi- 
tion of distribution of representatives 
between towns has been continued. un- 
affected by the change in the system 
of nomination. 


(2) WHAT Has BEEN THE EFFECT OF 
THE DIREcr PRIMARY UPON THE 
NUMBER OF CANDIDATES? 


The answer to the question may be 
gained from an analysis of Table VITI. 
It appears from the table that the 
average number of candidates for the 
Republican positions was about one 
and one-half, for the Democratic posi- 
tions slightly more than one and one- 
tenth, while 71.1 per cent of all the 
positions were filled by unopposed 
candidates. 

Referring back to Table VII * it is 
seen that in the three counties ex- 
amined, three hundred and ninety-four 
candidates entered the primary contest 
for one hundred and eighty-eight 


2 State of Maine, Legislative Record, 1911, p. 
1068. 

4 Official Returns, Office of the Secretary of 
State, Augusta. 

æ Above, page 186. 
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county positions, which makes an 
average of slightly more than two can- 
didates for each office. A comparison 
of the above results under the primary 
system with the number of, candidates 
running under the convention system, 
based upon newspaper reports, shows 
that the change to the primary has had 
little or no effect in Maine upon the 
number of candidates running for 
office. 


($) Has THE DIRECT PRIMARY SUBSTI- 
PUTED PLURALITY FOR MAJORITY 
NOMINATIONS? 

One of the usual objections made 
against the direct primary is that it 
substitutes plurality for majority nom- 
nations. In theory that is undoubt- 
edly a weakness. But how has it 
worked in practice? An analysis of 
the primary election returns for 1922 
shows that out of the five hundred and 
ninety-two positions filled by the two 
parties in the primaries, five hundred 
and fifty-eight were nominated by a 
majority vote; that is, 94.3 per cent 
received a majority of the votes cast. 
An examination of the nominations of 
ninety-six senators from Androscoggin, 
Cumberland and Penobscot counties 
since 19122 shows that ninety-four 
were nominated by a majority and only 
two by a plurality vote. An examina- 
tion of the nominations of one hundred 
and eighty-eight county officers for the 
same counties over the same period, 
shows one hundred and forty-nine nom- 
inated by a majority vote and thirty- 
nine by plurality vote. It seems fair 
to conclude, therefore, that the evils of 
plurality nominations have been ex- 
perienced only to a slight degree under 
the primary. 


n Nore: The figures for 1912 and 1914 for 
Penobscot County were not available, hence only 
the four biennial periods 1916 through 1922 were 
used for that county. 
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TABLE Vill—Pranmiuzy or 1922 š 

Republican ° j 
By BY 

OFFICE NUMBER | CANDIDATES I MAJORITY | PLURALITY 
Vors Vora 
U.S. Senator. ... ... ....... 1 3 1 0 
Governor.............. 1 8 1 š 0 
State Auditor.... .... I 1 3 0 1 
Representative to Congress 4 4 4 0 
County Offices... 2... a 107 194 88 19 
State Representatives 15] 203 146 5 
State Senatorg....... I 81 48 97 4 
Total... 296 468 267 29 





Democrats 

U $. Senator . & 1 1 1 1 0 
Governor. . ... म ies a a 1 1 1 1 0 
State Auditor 1 1 1 1 Ü 
Representative to Congress . 4 4 4 4 0 
County Offices .. 107 131 88 102 5 
State Representetives 151 155 144 151 0 
State Senators..... . . 81 38 97 81 0 
Total...... 296 326 266 991 ` 5 

Total Republican and Dem- , 
ocratic.. . : 59% 789 419 558 84 


(4) Waar Has Bren THE EFFECT OF 
THE DIRECT PRIMARY UPON Parry 
ORGANIZATION AND PARTY HARMONY? 
The answer to the above is largely a 

matter of opinion. Jf political news in 

the daily press and the evidence given 
by the candidates themselves may be 
relied on, it is only rarely that bitter 

personalities among candidates in a 

primary have been indulged in. The 

candidate defeated in the primary al- 
most invariably lends his hearty sup- 
port in the election campaign to his 
successful opponent. In fact, a study 
of the newspapers reveals fewer politi- 
cal feuds in the party in recent years 

than appeared in the period from 1900 

to 1912, when “ring” and “anti-ring” 

were often struggling to control the 
party nominating conventions. 


The pre-primary state conventions, 
provided for by the primary law, aid in 
bringing the party leaders and dele- 
gates together for conference and dis- 
cussion. ‘There is a widespread feeling, 
however, that the lack of a county con- 
vention is a handicap to the party 
organization in the county. 


(5) WHAT Has BEEN THE EFFECT OF 
THE PRIMARY UPON THE QUALITY 
OF OFFICERS CHOSEN? 


This again is a question upon which 
informed opinion is much divided. 
The opponents of the system declare 
that the officers nominated under the 
direct primary are decidedly inferior in 
quality to those under the convention 
system. ‘They are {careful however 
to mention no names. The advocates 
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of theeprimary system, on the other 
hand, Ask if it is true that Curtis, Mil- 
liken and Baxter have not been equal 
in courage, judgment and admimis- 
trative ability to governors of the 
convention era. Opinion is also di- 
vided with regard to the quality of the 
legislature under the primary system. 
Jt seers that there are fewer dominat- 
ing leaders in the legislature than in 
former years. It is more difficult to 
pass measures through the legislature 
at the dictation of one man or a few 
men. No one maintains that in recent 
years the legislature of Maine has been 
bossed or that it will obey orders. 
Persons interested in the passage of a 
measure can no longer “fix it up” with 
one or two men and know that its 
passage is assured. It must be ad- 
mitted moreover, that much social 
welfare legislation, such as limiting the 
hours of labor for women, working- 
men’s compensation, and public utility 
regulations, have been put on the stat- 
ute books by the so-called inferior 
legislators. The efficient state budget 
system 13 also a product of the direct 
primary era. 

A majority of the state representa- 
tives are nominated without opposi- 
tion. For example, eighty-five of the 
one hundred and fifty-one Republican 
candidates were thus nominated in 


1922. These unopposed candidates 


are selected in the main by the same 
party committees and party influence 
that selected them under the conver- 
tion system. When it comes to the 
selection of candidates for the sixty-six 
contested positions, the mdependent 
and unbossed candidate has a much 
better chance under the direct primary 
than under the convention system. A 
good illustration of the possibility, 
through the direct primary, of nom- 
inating an independent candidate in a 
contest with a leader of the organiza- 
tion is seen in the recent victory of 
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Nelson over Viles in the second Maine 
Congressional District. 


(6) Has THE EXPENSE OF RUNNING 
FOE OFFICE BEEN INCREASED BY 
THE DIRECT PRIMARY? 

Reliable statistics on the amount of 
money spent under either the direct pri- 
mary or convention system in Maine 
are not available. The direct primary 
law limits the amount that may be 
expended by the candidate, but re- 
quires him to make a return to the 
Secretary of State of the amount ex- 
pended. Personal traveling expenses, 
postage and stationery, however, are 
exempted. The advantage to a can- 
didate of meeting the voter personally 
in the primary campaign is obvious, 
and the wealthy candidate has an op- 
portunity to spend a large amount for 
personal traveling expenses. It is 


‘doubtful whether candidates for the 


office of governor under the direct pri- 
mary have spent any more for traveling 
over the state, than was spent by Gov- 
ernors Burleigh and Fernald in their 
thoroughgoing canvas of the state un- 
der the convention system. Oc- 
casionally in Maine a contest between 
factions for the control of the state 
organization led to the expenditure of 
large sums for securing pledged dele- 
gates. It is probably true that more 
money is spent by the average candi- 
date and less by the party organization 
under the direct primary than under 
the convention system. 


(7) Waar Errect Has tom Direct 
PRIMARY Hap Uron PopuraR JN- 
TEREST IN NOMINATIONS? 

A compilation and analysis of the 
statistics filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State shows that in the first 
Republican primary, (1902) 50.7 per 

३२ Ses Sam E. Connor's account of Governor 


Fernald’s thoroughgoing canvas of the state, in 
the Lewiston Evening Journal, June 18, 1908. 
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cent of the vote polled at the election 
was cast at the primary. It increased 
to 60.5 per cent in 1916, and to 73.3 
per cent in 1922. It fell down to 41.9 
per cent in 1918 when Governor Mil- 
liken was nominated without opposi- 
tion. The highest proportion of the 
Democratic vote was cast in 1914, 
when with a real contest for the nomi- 
nation, 42.2 per cent of the September 
vote was cast at the June primaries, 
while the lowest was only 13.6 per cent 
in the primary of 1922. The analysis 
of the vote for county officers shows 
that rarely does the local contest bring 
out a big party vote. A primary in 
which there 13 no contest for the higher 
positions, that is, governor, United 
States senator and representative to 
Congress, as a rule fails to arouse public 
interest. The experience with the 
direct primary in Maine shows that the 
people will not generally become in- 
terested in nominating men for com- 
paratively insignificant offices. The 
direct primary functions less success- 
fully in the selection of candidates for 
county positions than for state and 
federal positions, if we may judge from 
the popular interest manifested. 


Tam PRESENT STATE or PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION IN MAINE WITH REGARD TO THE 
DIRECT PRIMARY 
Since the close of the World War a 

movement for the repeal of the direct 

primary law has been growing m 

Maine. The chief causes underlying 

the movement seem to be: First, the 

conviction in the minds of many that 
the direct primary has not sufficiently 
produced the betterment in govern- 
ment promised by its proponents; 
second, the reluctance on the part of 
many voters to go to the trouble of 
signing nomination papers and inform- 
ing themselves regarding the qualifica- 
tions of candidates to be voted on at 
the primaries; third, the natural hos- 
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tility toward the primary held,by the 
old line politician who sees an the 
present state of public indifference and 
confusion, an opportunity to restore 
the old convention system; fourth, the 
reactionary swing of the political pen- 
dulum which tends to place under a 
ban of disapproval the progressive 
measures of the Rooseveltian gra; and 
fifth, the conviction in the minds of a 
number of people that the principle of 
representative government is superior 
to the principle of direct democracy in 
party affairs. 

The opponents of the direct primary 
were successful in securing the afop- 
tion of planks in both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms in 1922 for 
the repeal of the direct primary law, or 
at least the submission to the people of 
a bill to repeal thelaw. Since the April 
conventions however, the friends of the 
law have been making themselves 
teard especially in the rural districts 
and two of the leading organizations 
among the women of the state, the 
“League of Women Voters” and the 
“Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs” 
have passed resolutions favoring the 
retention of the law. In the light of 
the growing opposition to the repeal of 
the law it is probable that the next 
legislature will consider modification 
rather than repeal. Many advocate 
giving the party conventions the power 
to indicate their choice of candidates 
whose names would appear, labeled as 
the convention’s choice, on the ballot 
with others which have secured their 
places by means of nomination papers. 
It is probable that several minor 
changes looking toward the improve- 
ment of the primary law will be pre- 
sented to the legislature. For example: 
the extension of the registration law to 
towns of two thousand and under; the 
inclusion of Portland in the enrolment 
law; dispensing with the primary elec- 
tion in all cases where there is no con- 
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test; and strengthening the corrupt 
practięes act in its application to the 
direct primary. 

When the voters of Maine in 1911 
adopted the direct primary law, its 
more ardent proponents believed they 
were creating an almost perfect instru- 
ment of popular self-government. But 
having, the limitations of all mere in- 
struments, the direct primary did not 
operate itself, and many of the promised 
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benefits have not been fully realized. 
On the other hand, most of the dis- 
advantages predicted of it by its op- 
ponents have not materialized; and it 
has not been the failure which its pres- 
ent opponents would have us believe. 
If the writer interprets public opinion 
correctly, the people of Mame must be 
convinced that something better is 
being offered them before they will give 
up the present direct primary law. 


The Operation of the State-Wide Direct Primary 
m New York State 


By Lovish OVERACKER, M.A, 
Fellow in Political Science, The University of Chicago 


INCE 1906 the direct primary has 
been a lively issue in New York 
politics. Governor Hughes’ strenuous 
efforts to pass such a law during his two 
terms (1907-1910) proved unsuccess- 
ful, but public attention was focussed 
upon the question to such an extent 
that the 1910 platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties 
contained planks advocating direct 
nominations, and in 191] the Dix law 
passed the legislature. This law, how- 
ever, established the direct primary 
only in congressional, judicial, state- 
senatorial and assembly districts, and 
in cities and counties, leaving the 
power of the state convention over the 
state-wide ticket untouched, and it was 
not until 1918 that the advocates of 
the direct primary in New York State 
succeeded in putting through a meas- 
ure which extended the direct primary 
principle to state-wide nominations. 
In 1921, after having been used in four 
gubernatorial elections, the direct pri- 
mary was abandoned and the conven- 
tion restored for state-wide and judicial 
district nominations. Jt is therefore 
a fitting moment for some appraisal of 
the operation of the state-wide direct 
primary in that state. 


ARGUMENTS FCR AND AGAINST THE 
DIRECT PRIMARY 

At the time of its adoption many 
advantages were claimed for the direct 
primary, but the arguments in its favor 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
that it would bring out a larger vote 
than an election for delegates to a 
nominating convention, and therefore 


would be more representative and 
democratic; (2) that superior candi- 
dates would be chosen; (8) that the 
power of the “boss” and the “ma- 
chine” would be broken or more easily 
opposed, and that the party organiza- 
tion would be made more responsible 
to the rank and file of the party. ° 

The opponents of the direct primary, 
on the other hand, argued: (1) that the 
ballot would be crowded with the 
names of publicity seekers; (2) that it 
would complicate still more the already 
complicated task of the voter; (3) 
that it was expensive to both the state 
and the individual candidates; (4) that 
party unity and harmony would be im- 
possible and that party responsibility 
would be destroyed. 

What light, if any, does an eight 
years’ trial of the direct primary throw 
upon the validity of these contentions? 
How far did it fulfil the claims of its 
supporters, and to what extent have the 
objections of its opponents proved well 
founded? A complete evaluation is im- 
possible with the evidence available, but 
some interesting results are reflected. 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 


Inthetable on the next page is shown 
the number of candidates for the Re- 
publican and Democratic nominations 
for the seven important state offices.! 
It is at once apparent that the direct 
primary ballot was not crowded with 
the names of notoriety seekers; in no 
case were there more than three candi- 
dates for a nomination and most con- 


1 Compiled from the New York State Legislative 
Manual, 
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tests were between two aspirants. On 
the other hand, does the fact that there 
werg no contests whatever in thirty out 
of fifty-six cases, mdicate that the 
direct primary was a mere farce at 
which the voters put their stamp of 
approval upon candidates already se- 
lected by the party organization? It 
is well known that throughout the 
period of the operation of the direct 
primary, the parties held unofficial con- 
ferences and drew up unofficial “slates” 
which were afterward put upon the 
ballot by petition. In no case did a 
nominee with the support of the party 
organization fail of nomination, al- 
though in 1916 Senator Calder, the 
Republican organization candidate, 
came dangerously close to losing the 
nomination. Now this may indicate 
that the direct primary utterly failed 
to break, or weaken, the power of the 
“boss,” but it may also indicate that, 
recognizing the power which the direct 
primary put in the hands of the rank 
and file of the party membership, the 
“bosses” carefully felt the party pulse 
before making their choices. The 
mere fact that designations were made 
by unofficial conventions does not in 
itself indicate the breakdown of the 
direct primary; it is natural and ad- 
vantageous that such should be the 
case. The only danger is that the 
party organization may be able to force 
its selection upon an unwilling party 
and it is difficult to see how, under the 
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direct primary, nominations could be 
forced upon a sufficiently unwilling 
party. No amount of primary legisla- 
tion can change a “Barkis is willin’” 
attitude in a political party; all that it 
can hope to do is to provide a weapon 
with which the members of a party may 
protect themselves. The very fact 
that the weapon is possessed may be 
the reason why it is unnecessary to use 
it often. 
INTEREST OF VOTERS 

Figures showing the size of the vote 
at direct primary elections give us some 
indication of the amount of interest 
which is taken In the primaries, and are 
especially significant when they can be 
compared with the vote for delegates 
to nominating conventions. In New 
York the latter figures are available for 
1912 only. It is unfortunate that we 
have not the figures for 1922 also, to 
give us some Indication of the degree of 
interest displayed since the return to 
the convention system, but these have 
not yet been compiled.? 

In the table on page 145, the total 
vote cast for delegates to the state con- 
ventions in 1912 and the total primary 
vote for governor, 1914-1920, have 
been compared to the total vote for 
governor at the general elections, 1919— 
1920. In addition, the three following 
typical groups of counties have been 
taken for more intensive study: (1) the 

3 November, 1922. 
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five counties of New York City; (2) 
five other urban counties; (3) ten of 
the larger rural counties. To the 
most casual observer two things are 
apparent from the table on page 145: (1) 
Only a small proportion of the people 
voting at general elections voted in the 
party primaries; (2) a larger number 
voted in the direct primary than voted 
for delegates to party conventions m 
1912. The small size of the direct 
primary vote has been a distinct dis- 
appointment to those ardent advocates 
of direct nominations who were con- 
vinced that it would mean the democ- 
ratization of the party. In so far as 
any trend is indicated by these figures, 
they would seem to be even more dis- 
couraging, for they show a decreasing 
rather than increasing interest in party 
nominations. Upon closer analysis, 
however, it appears that several factors 
other than declining interest may have 
entered into the decreasing primary 
vote. It must be remembered that 
the years 1912-1914 marked a high 
water level in interest in party affairs 
because of the Progressive movement; 
this was followed by a “slump”’ in the 
interest of the rank and file which was 
naturally reflected in the primary vote. 
Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that the enfranchisement of women 
brought a new element into the parties 
in 1918. It is well known that fewer 
women than men vote. In New York 
City in 1918 only 40 per cent of those 
registering were women; in 1920 only 
86 per cent. Is it also true that women 
are even more unlikely to vote in the 
primaries than in the general election? 
This has been the case in Illinois and it 
is reasonable to suppose that it is also 
true in New York. 

3 In the 1915 election for mayor of Chicago 83 
per cent of the votes in the primaries were cast by 
women, while 87 per cent of those cast in the 
final election were cast by women. Sse Grace 


Abbott, Are Women a Force for Good Government? 
in 4 National Municipal Review 487. ° 
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The see-saw nature of the primary 
figures may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that 1916 and 1920 were presi- 
dential years, and in those years many 
people are drawn to the polls by their 
interest in national affairs who also cast 
a vote for governor, although they have 
not voted in the primaries and would 
not participate in a purely stateelection. 
It may also be explained by the fact that 
in those years there were no important 
contests in the Democratic Party. 

An interesting point brought out by 
these figures is that the rural counties 
show a consistently higher primary 
vote than the cities. Apparently’ the 
farmers are not going to permit them- 
selves to be ruled by city “bosses” if 
they can help it. 

On the whole, these figures show @ 
disappointing lack of interest in direct 
nominations, but the direct primary 
enthusiast may gather some comfort 
from the fact that they do mdicate 
appreciably more interest in the direct 
orimary than in the 1912 election for 
delegates to the state conventions. 
And every gain in popular interest in 
party affairs is of importance, for the 
larger the number of people participat- 
ing in party primaries, the greater the 
likelihood that nominations will repre- 
sent the real sentiment of the rank and 
file of the party membership. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC VOTE 

A separate analysis of the primary 
vote of each of the two major parties, 
1916-1920, shows a decidedly larger vote 
in the Republican than in the Demo- 
cratic Party. In the table on page 146 
are given the Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote for governor at the general 
election and at the direct primary, and 
the percentage of the primary vote to 
the general election vote, 1916-1920. 4 

*Compiled from the New York Legislative 
Manuals. 
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SBS Ss DEMOCRATIC š í 
YEAR : P 
General Primary L a a of General Primary कट aa 
Election Election Election Vote Election Election Election Vote 
1916 ...... 885,820 298,897 88 686,862 158,718 28 
1918 ..... 056,034 414,850 45 1,009,986 232,518 21 
1920 1,335,878 414,008 81 1,261,812 166,028 e138 


These figures would seem to indicate 
that the more complete the control of 
the “organization,” the less the popular 
interest in the primary; certainly the 
Democratic “machine” remains intact. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Democratic Party was particularly 
fortunate during this period in the 
selection of its standard bearers. 
TYPE OF CANDIDATES SELECTED 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the type of candidate selected during 
the operation of the direct primary. It 
is unfortunate that it has been impos- 
sible to make an exhaustive study of 
candidates for nominations; but a 
glance at the names of the contestants 
for the more important state offices indi- 
cates that the direct primary accom- 
plished no revolution in the type of candi- 
date and that the general average was 
as high as under the convention system. 

EXPENSE OF DIRECT PEIMARY 

The opponents of the direct primary 
made the objection that it would be 
expensive to both the candidates and to 
the state. When one looks for evi- 
dence on this point one is somewhat at 
a loss. Candidates were required to 
file statements of their expenditures, 
but these were carelessly drawn and 
sometimes intentionally misleading. 
No doubt large amounts were spent by 
some candidates,’ but that lavish ex- 

7 See H. Feldman, The Direct Primary in New 
York State, 11 American Political Science Review 
494. 


penditures won the nomination is not 
so apparent. No more satisfactory 
data are available in regard to the cost 
to the state. In 1918 a special com- 
mittee of the New York Senate cem- 
piled figures showing the cost of 
primary elections, 1914-1917, to have 
been about one dollar per vote. By 
themselves, however, these figures are 
not significant; for the repeal of the 
direct primary means the substitution 
of an election for convention delegates, 
and it is difficult to see how this election 
could be conducted with less expense 

than the, direct primary. | 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it may be said that the 
results of the operation of the state- 
wide direct primary in New York 
State were largely negative: it did not 
fulfil the prophecies of its enemies, 
neither did it meet the expectations of 
its most ardent advocates. It did not 
result in a ballot crowded with the 
names of mere publicity seekers, and it 
did not destroy party harmony or 
responsibility; the work of the voter 
was no more complicated than under a 
convention system requiring the elec- 
tion of several sets of convention dele- 
gates, and it is doubtful whether the 
financial objections can be sustained. 
On the other hand, it did not result in 
a vastly greater degree of interest; the 
power of the “machine” was not 
broken, and no striking change was 
effected in the type of candidate. The 
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only positive results were a slight in- 
crgase in popular interest and a slightly 
greater degree of responsiveness on the 
part of the leaders to popular demands. 


These are intangible results perhaps, 
but very important ones, and in the 
opinion of the writer they were suffi- 
cient to warrant a longer period of trial. 


The Workings of the Direct Primary m Iowa, 
1908-1922 


By Frank E. Horack 
Professor of Political Science, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


T HE law authorizing direct primary 

elections in Iowa was passed in 
1907, after a period of five years of 
agitation and debate, both in and out 
of the General Assembly. Its passage 
was heralded as one of the big achieve- 
ments of the progressive wing of the 
Republican Party in Iowa. The first 
trial of the system was made in 1908, 
the year following its enactment. 
In the fourteen years which have 
elapsed since the enactment of the 
law it has been used eight times, and 
it is therefore possible to draw some 
fairly accurate conclusions as to its 
workings. 


PROVISIONS OF TaÐ 1080 PRIMARY 


Law 


The Jowa law is compulsory and 
state-wide for all state and local 
officers (except judicial and munici- 
pal offices) filled by popular vote at 
the general election. Candidates for 
United States senators and congress- 
men are chosen at the primary; and 
presidential electors, delegates to the 
county convention, and precinct party 
committeemen are elected by the 
primary voters. 

The primary in Iowa is conducted as 
a regular election. The voter’s oral 
choice of ballot, of which a record is 
made, determines his party affiliation. 
Party affiliation, however, may be 
changed by filing a declaration of 
change with the county auditor ten 
days prior to the primary eleciion, 
or by taking an oath, if challenged 
when offering to vote, that one has in 
good faith changed his party affiliation. 


Other provisions relative to the 
rnanner of filing nomination petitions 
and the like need not be given here 
The names of the candidates for 
United States senator and state offices 
are placed in alphabetical order in the 
county in which the party they repre- 
sent cast the largest vote at theepre- 
ceding general election; in the other 
counties a system of rotation -is em- 
ployed so that each candidate will 
appear first among those seeking 
nomination for the same office as often 
as the rotation system permits. The 
successful candidate must receive 85 
per cent of his party vote, cast for 
the office he seeks in order to be nomi- 
nated. 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
At the time of the enactment of the 
Iowa primary law it was predicted 
that, owing to the large number of 


office seekers, the voters would be so 


confused and disgusted that the system 
would not accomplish its purpose. 

By reference to the table, p. 150, 
it will be seen that out of the eight 
offices there listed, only four times have 
more than four candidates been offered 
for any office. Nominations for the 
office of United States senator have 
been made six times under the primary 
law, but only once (during the war) 
has the nomination been uncontested 
in the Republican primaries. Never 
before 1922 have there been more than 
two candidates. The campaign for 
the nomination of United States sena- 
tor in the Republican primary of 1922 
attracted nation-wide attention and 
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has beep one of the chief causes for 
the renewed agitation against the 
primary law. 

In 1920 Colonel Smith W. Brookhart 
contested with Senator Cummins for 
the Republican nomination, making 
his campaign largely in opposition to 
the Esch-Cummins railroad law, and 
certain phases of the Federal Reserve 
Act. He was unsuccessful, but polled 
nearly one hundred thonsand votes, 
When Senator Kenyon resigned early 
in 1922 Mr. Brookhart promptly 
announced himself as a candidate. 

The leaders of the Republican Party 
orgdhization characterized Mr. Brook- 
hart as radical and dangerous, and 
sought to checkmate his ambition to go 
to the United States Senate. It is 
asserted that the organization leaders 
encouraged numerous candidates to 
enter the field in the anticipation that 
no one would receive the necessary 
35 per cent of the vote cast, and thus 
leave the convention free to name the 
candidate. Much to their surprise 
and chagrin however, Mr. Brookhart, 
in a field of six candidates, carried 
seventy-six of the ninety-nine counties 
of the state, ran second in all the rest 
but two, and won the nomination by 
42 per cent of the vote. 

When the state convention of the 
Republican Party met following the 
primary, the “standpat” wing of the 
party was in complete control, and 
they took the occasion to show their 
dislike of the man who had made his 
own platform and won the nomination 
without their approval. The con- 
vention refused to call upon Mr. Brook- 
hart for a speech, or to indorse his 
candidacy; demanded the repeal of 
the primary, and inserted a plank 
against socialists and demagogues. 

One of the organs of the “standpat”’ 
element, speaking editorially of the 
platform, said, “It turns down every 
plank which the radicals had proposed 
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and endorsed almost everything to 
which they objected. . It is the 
voice of the people speaking through 
their accredited representatives chosen 
by the primary to attend the state 
convention and it adequately and 
correctly represents the views and 
wishes of the Republican voters of 
this state.” Again the same paper 
declared that, “the last so-called Re- 
publican primary was a rank fraud 
and the candidate for United States 
senator was dishonestly nominated.” 
It is somewhat difficult for an im- 
partial student of politics to see how the 
candidate was “ dishonestly nominated” 
while the delegates who made up the 
county conventions (which in turn 
select the delegates to the state con- 
vention) who were voted for at the 
same time were “the voice of the 
people.” Most of the people who 
voted in the primary were interested 
in the contest for the senatorship and 
not in delegates to the county con- 
vention. 

Competition for nominations to 
state offices has been healthy in the 
Republican primaries. In eight pri- 
maries there have been twenty-one 
candidates for the nomination for 
governor: only twice has the primary 
been without a contest for this office 
in the Republican Party. The least 
contested office has been that of state 
treasurer (see table, p. 150). Seven 
candidates for the nomination to the 
office of state superintendent of public 
instruction is the largest number so 
far offered for any one state office in 
the primary. 


THE Size OF THE PRIMARY VOTE 


: One of the objections frequently 
urged against the primary in Iowa 
is that so few turn out to vote. The 
number of candidates for nomination 
at the primary does not necessarily 
determine the size of the vote, though 
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as a rule contested nominations poll 
a larger’ vote than uncontested ones 
(see table, p. 150, bearing in mind that 
women have not voted in the primary 
elections of Iowa prior to 1922). 
According to table on page 150 it is 
evident that presidential election years 
seem to bring out more candidates for 
state offiees than do the off years, and 
the number of votes cast seems to rise 
and fall accordingly in Republican 
primaries. 

Thus it would appear that national 
politics stimulate an unusual interest 
in Jowa. This has been especially 
in evidence in the primary of 1922. 
In the general election of 1920 Senator 
Cummins received 528,499 votes while 
Governor Kendall received but 518.- 
118. In the primary of 1922 Governor 
Kendall sought renomination and 
though unopposed, he received over 
43,000 more votes than the lowest 
ranking candidate on the state ticket 
and 5,000 more than the next highest. 
Yet the Governor fell 37,000 votes 
short of the total vote cast for the six 
candidates for the office of United 
States senator. Thus 61 per cent 
of the Republican vote cast for Senator 
Cummins in the general election of 
1920 was voted at the primary to 
nominate a successor to Senator Ken- 
yon; while only 55 per cent of the vote 
cast for Governor Kendall in 1920 was 
polled for him in the primary election 
of 1922. During the past fourteen 
years, the office of governor has polled 
on the average about 70 per cent of the 
vote cast for the office in the general 
election, while the percentage for the 
minor state offices has varied from 
60 to 65 per cent. The percentage 
in 1920 was very low, being only 41 
per cent for governor and as low as 
81 per cent for some of the minor state 
offices; this is easily explained, how- 
ever, by the fact that the women voted 
in the general election of 1920 but not 
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in the primary of the same year. In 
like manner the high percentage of 
1912 (98 per cent for governor) is 
explained by the split in the Republican 
Party through the organization of the 
Progressive Party after the primary 
had been held. Normally, only from 
65 to 70 per cent of those eligible have 
voted at the general elections, and the 
aversion of many to making a declara- 
tion of party affiliation no doubt keeps 
a large percentage of those who vote at 
the general election from voting in 
the primary. 


js THE VOTING INTELLIGENT? 

Granting that it would be highly 
desirable to have a larger percentage 
of the voters participate in the pri- 
maries, what evidence is there to 
support the charge frequently made 
that most of those who do vote, vote 
unintelligently? The alphabetical ar- 
rangement of names on the ballot 
always favored those of the top of the 
list. To remedy this situation, the 
system of rotation referred to above 
was adopted. It is now said that 
candidates for nomination, knowing 
in advance the counties in which their 
names will be at the head of the list, 
devote their campaign energy to the 
other counties, feeling assured that 
wherever their names are first they will 
win without effort. The writer has no 
data at hand to either prove or dis- 
prove this assertion. No doubt many 
electors will vote for the candidate at 
the top of the list when all are wholly 
unknown to them. But where the 
issue has been made clear to the voter, 
as in the primary campaign for United 
States senator In 1922, a consciousness 
of purpose in voting seems evident. 
That one candidate in a field of six 
should get 42 per cent of the vote cast 
and carry seventy-six out of ninety- 
nine counties cannot be attributed to 
place on the ballot or to chance. 
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The total primary vote tends to 
diminish from the top of the ballot 
downwards, though contests usually 
raise the rank of the office above its 
position on the ballot. 

The fact seems evident that the 
public is not greatly concerned about 
who is nominated for the minor state 
offices; and so unless the candidates 
for these offices are well known in the 
state or conduct a vigorous publicity 
campaign, the voter is apt for want 
of knowledge, to cast his vote for the 
one at the head of the list or pass the 
office altogether. ‘The fact that thirty- 
seven thousand more persons expressed 
a choice among the six candidates for 
United States senator in 1922 than 
voted for governor is evidence that 
the campaign for the senatorship had 
impressed itself upon the mind of the 
voter, whereas the nominations for 
state offices with but three contests for 
minor offices failed to impress them. 


PRIMARY CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 


The opponents of the Iowa primary 
law frequently speak of it as an ex- 
pensive institution, which makes it 
impossible for men without means to 
become candidates for office. Cam- 
paigning for the nomination for a 
state office if contested, is largely a 
matter of advertising, since the candi- 
dates can meet personally but a small 
percentage of the voters. Some news- 
papers, however, will give considerable 
publicity to “pet” candidate which is 
not paid for as political advertisement. 

The law of Jowa requires candidates 
to file a statement of campaign ex- 
penditures in both primary and general 
elections within ten days after such 
elections; but there is no limit upon 
the amount which he may spend. 

The cost of candidacy is often very 
large—larger than the candidates can 
afford. It is doubtful if all candidates 
report their expenditures. The Demo- 
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cratic candidates for state offices sel- 
dom spend much money nor’ do they 
spend much in the congressional dis- 
tricts which are solidly Republican; 
but there are one or two congressional 
districts in which a Democrat feels 
that he has a fighting chance and in 
those he may spend a few hundred 
dollars. In the Republican® primary 
campaign for the nomination of United 
States senator in 1922, six contesting, 
the smallest amount reported as spent 
was $118.68, while the largest amount 
was $6,869.88. The successful candi- 
date reported $453.98 of which he 
claimed the Spanish War Veterans 
contributed $112, his home town $75, 
and the remainder represented his 
personal expenditures. He, however, 
had the active support of the most 
influential farm paper in the state and 
got a large amount of publicity, which 
would have cost a great deal if it had 
been paid for as political advertise- 
ments. .The other candidates spent 
about $3,000 each. The governor 
seeking renomination and uncontested, 
reported having spent $110.18, while 
the Secretary of State seeking renomi- 
nation, but contested, spent $1,511.04, 
In many instances candidates for 
nomination to local offices or that of 
state senator or representative report 
no expenditures at all of less than $25. 
Contests, of course, invite large ex- 
penditures, but that was also true under 
the caucus and convention system. 


THE CHARACTER OF CANDIDATES 

The question whether the primary 
keeps the best men out of office be- 
cause they are unwilling or unable 
financially to enter a primary cam- 
paign; or whether the candidates 
nominated by the primary are no 
worse than those chosen under the 
convention system, are questions upon 
which it is difficult to get trustworthy 
data. The people have made serious 
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mistakese at times in selecting candi- 
datés by the primary system;nor didtke 
convention system pick all good men. 


EFFECT OF THE PRIMARY UPON PARTY 
ORGANIZATION 

There is much evidence going to 
show that the primary has not been a 
menace *o party organization. Jn- 
deed, party organization really con- 
trols the primary election to a con- 
siderable extent. In theory, anyore 
is free to circulate his own petition 
and contest any nomination; but in 
practice, it is usually futile to oppos 
the Organization slate unless public 
sentiment is aroused, as was the cas2 
in the senatorial primary of 1922. 
The failure of the organization to 
control at all times is one of the chief 
causes for the demand for the repeal 
of the law by it. 

Iowa is essentially a one-party state 
and a glance at the table on p. 150 
suggests that it is no mere acciden- 
that the Democrats in Iowa have had 
no primary contests for state offices 
since 1914. The party organization 
makes up the slate of those who are 
to represent the party in the primary 
and where there are no contests it Is ६ 
foregone conclusion that those persons 
will also represent the party in the 
general election. In 1920, the writer 
succeeded in getting primary ballots 
from sixty-eight of the ninety-nine 
counties of the state. These ballots 
showed that the Democrats had nc 
candidate in the primary for more than 
50 per cent of the county offices, while 
for 50 per cent of the county offices only 
one candidate appeared in the Re- 
publican primaries. On the other 
hand, the Republicans were without 
any primary candidate for fifty-one 
county offices in the sixty-eight coun- 
ties, and the Democrats were without 
any for two hundred and eighty-four 
offices. ‘The figures for the Republican 
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Party, however, do not appear so bad 
when it is said that the office of coroner 
appeared thirty times of the fifty-one 
offices without primary candidates. 
This office is without salary and few 
fees in the majority of the counties 
of Jowa, and consequently sought 
only in the more populous counties. 

There were three hundred and 
seventy offices out of five hundred and 
forty-four with only one candidate, 
or no candidate in the Republican 
county primaries and five hundred and 
seventeen in the Democratic primaries 
in the sixty-eight counties referred 
to above. 

Thus it is apparent that in the 
primaries of the year 1920, most of the 
county offices, even in the majority 
party primaries, were uncontested, 
indicating either that the party or- 
ganization had fair control of the 
situation or that there was general 
lack of interest in public offices. Jn- 
stances have come to the attention 
of the writer where the two-party 
organizations, in’ counties where the 
parties are nearly equal, have divided 
up the ofices—each organization agree- 
ing not to put in nomination any one 
for certain offices, thus assuring the 
election of the bi-partisan slate. 


JRREGULARITY OF PARTY VOTING AT 
THE PRIMARY 

The Iowa primary is a closed pri- 
mary; as indicated above the voter 
must make a declaration of party 
affiliation and he receives a party 
ballot. But why is the Democratic 
vote so small? Why is the percentage 
of Democrats voting in the primary 
so much smaller than that of the 
Republicans? On the average the 
Democrats cast only about 30 per 
cent of their general election vote in 
the primary. Are the Democrats par- 
ticipating in the Republican primaries 
and helping to name the Republican 
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candidates? This is the charge that 
the opponents of the primary are 
constantly making. It is probably 
true that others than Republicans 
participate in Republican primaries. 
The Democrats, being the minority 
party, having fixed their slate in 
advance of the primary, and having 
no contests for state offices, have little 
incentive to bring their party voters 
to the polls. The Socialist, Farmer- 
Laborer, and Socialist-Labor Parties 
combined, cast a little more than 
twenty-eight thousand votes for presi- 
dential electors in Jowa in 1920, while 
only the Socialist Party offered candi- 
dates in the primaries of the same year 
and their maximum vote cast in that 
primary was seven hundred and ninety- 
one. It is altogether likely that some 
of these, attracted by the occasional 
lively contests in the Republican 
primaries, have participated therein. 
But the fact that the percentage of 
the general election vote cast by the 
Democrats in their own primaries has 
remained fairly constant throughout 
the entire period in which the primary 
has been in operation, convinces the 
writer that the Democrats do not 
make a general practice of entering 
Republican primaries. 

In the Republican primary of 1922, 
the six candidates for the nomination 
of United States senator received a 
total of 323,650 votes, while the head 
of the state ticket received but 286,- 
518. It is therefore evident that some 
thirty-seven: thousand voters entered 
the Republican primaries and ex- 
pressed a choice on United States 
senator and nothing else. It has been 
too generally assumed that these 
thirty-seven thousand votes were not 
Republicans. In this the writer can- 
not concur, because the total primary 
vote for senator was 61 per cent of the 
vote cast for Senator Cummins in 
1920 and 68 per cent of the vote cast 
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for Governor Kendall in the same 
election. The office of governor‘ has 
on the average polled about 70 per 
cent of the party vote, while the other 
state offices have averaged from 61 
to 65 per cent. Governor Kendall 
being unopposed in 1922 and the 
center of political interest being in the 
contest for the senatorship, he fell 
far below the average percentage of the 
party vote which the head of the state 
ticket usually gets — receiving only 
55 per cent of his general election vote 
of 1920. These facts convince the 
writer that the Republican primaries 
of 192% were not overrun with out- 
siders. 


NOMINATION BY CONVENTION 

Does the primary accomplish its 
purpose as a popular nominating 
system? Only three times out of 
eight have all the nominations been 
made at the primary; that is, the suc- 
cessful candidates received 35 per cent 
of the vote cast for the office sought. 
But never before 1920 was there more 
than one state office at any one primary 


‘ which failed to get the requisite vote. 


In 1920, however, the primary failed 
to determine the nomination of five 
out of seven offices. Every nomina- 
tion for which there were more than 
two candidates went to the state 
convention. The primary law leaves 
the convention free to make a nomina- 
tion wholly outside of the contestants 
in the primary, but ‘as a matter of 
practice, this has never been done. 
Nor have the state conventions adopted 
the policy of selecting the high man 
in the primaries; on the contrary, 
in five times out of eight they have not 
done so. 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO THE 
PRIMARY 


Most of those who originally opposed 
the adoption of the primary law in 
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Jowa are still opposed. Their news- 
papers Welcome every attack upon the 
primary and continually demand its 
repeal or suggest such amendments as 
would practically nullify it. In the 
past two years the attacks upon the 
primary system in Iowa have been 
more vigorous than ever before. 

The Republican State Convention 
in 1920 declared that, 


Actual experience has demonstrated that 
great evils have arisen in the use of the 
present primary law of this state. It has 
been given a fair trial and found to he 
unwieldy, expensive, and unsatisfactorv. 
We favor its repeal and the substitution 
therefor of such primary legislation as 
will guarantee to all voters the full right 
to take part and be heard in the councils 
of their party, and will provide for them 
an opportunity for free and fair expression 
as to both candidates and measures. 


In the General Asserobly of 1921 the 
Republican Party had almost complete 
control; out of fifty senators, forty- 
eight were Republicans and of a 
hundred and eight members of the 
lower house, one hundred and one 
belonged to the Republican Party. 
Yet the Assembly adjourned without 
having touched the primary law. 

The Republican State Convention in 
1922 declared that it “emphatically” 
reaffirmed the declaration of 1920 
respecting the primary law and added: 


In the event, however, that the General 
Assembly shall not comply with this demand 
for a substantial revision of our nominating 
system, then we instruct the Republican 
State Committee in calling the state con- 
vention for electing delegates to the next 
Republican national convention, to call 
such state convention for a date not later 
than February, 1924, and to include m the 
call therefor, as a part of the business of 
that convention, the duty of indorsing 
candidates for senator, governor, and other 
state officers to be supported by the party 
as a party in the ensuing primaries; and 
the state committee shall at the same time 
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prescribe suitable rules for a fair and free 
choice of delegates to such state convention 
under republican auspices and by republi- 
cans only. 


At the present writing no one seri- 
ously believes that the legislature of 
1923 will materially change the pri- 
mary law. 

The reason for this difference be- 
tween party declaration and legislative 
action is easily told. The primary 
law sought to preserve the party 
organization and make it subject to 
popular will. It therefore provided 
for both county and state conventions 
to be assembled subsequent to the 
primaries, for the purpose of naming 
candidates where no one. received the 
requisite 85 per cent or where vacancies 
occurred, and for the purpose of 
drafting a platform of party principles. 
For the selection of delegates to the 
county convention the law provides 
that, “The requisite number of names 
of candidates of his choice for delegates 
to the county convention to which 
each precinct is entitled, shall be 
written or pasted with uniform white 
pasters on the blank lines upon the 
ballot by the voter while in the booth.” 
Also, “One member of the county 
central committee for each political 
party from each precinct shall be 
elected.” 

In practice very few voters find 
themselves able, on the spur of the 
moment, to write out a list of from ten 
to twenty names of persons whom 
they know to be residents of the pre- 
cinct and members of the party des- 
ignated. ‘The result is that the party 
organization or some of its members 
distribute lists of delegates and candi- 
dates for party committeemen printed 
on gummed paper, in practically 
every voting precinct. The voter 
obediently licks this gummed slip 
of hand-picked delegates and pastes it 
on the proper place on the ballot, 
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without. knowing who they are or for 
what they stand. The delegates thus 
chosen in the several voting precinct 
make up the county convention, and 
the county convention in turn chooses 
the delegates to the state convention. 
Thus the party organization perpetu- 
ates itself and may often be altogether 
out of accord with the mass of the 
party voters. 

The voters seem to show an interest 
in candidates for office, especially if 
there are contests; but seem to fail 
to realize that in case the primary 
fails to nominate a candidate, the 
selection will fall to a group of dele- 
gates picked by a mere handful of men. 

The declaration in the Republican 
state platform demanding a repeal 
of the primary does not, as far as the 
observation of the writer goes, repre- 
sent the popular sentiment in Iowa. 
Outside of the so-called “old guard,” 
one hears more demands for open or 
non-partisan primaries than for repeal. 
The Democrats, though a minority 
party, have declared strongly in their 
last two platforms in favor of the pri- 
mary. ‘The progressive wing of tke 
Republicans favors it and the League 
of Women Voters has recently expressed 
its disapproval of any attempts to 
repeal the primary system in this state. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE [OWA 
Primary Law 


It would be as hard to find a sub- 
stitute for the primary election as it is 
to find a substitute for the jury system. 
Both have their faults, and both can 
be improved. 

The time of holding primary elec- 
tions in Iowa is unfortunate. The 
first Monday in June is one of the 
hardest times of year for a farmer to 
leave his work and consequently the 
rural vote is usually small. Again, 
the interval between the primary and 
the election is altogether too long. 
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The issues of the primary afe either 
forgotten by November or the pedple 
are weary of a long drawn-out cam- 
paign. The early part of September 
would be the best time for holding 
a primary in Iowa. 

Some of those who talk primary elec- 
tion reform in Iowa advocate the short 
primary ballot; by which théy mean 
permitting the voters to nominate 
candidates for United States senators, 
congressmen, governor, lieutenant 
governor and local officers, the candi- 
dates for the rest of the state offices to 
be nominated by the state convention. 
It is doubtful if such a proposal would 
receive much popular endorsement. 

Both the advocates and the op- 
ponents of the primary system seem 
to be agreed that the 35 per cent rule 
should be changed. The first group 
would adopt the so-called “high man” 
rule, while the latter insist upon 
majority nominations. Majority nom- 
inations being difficult to obtain when 
more than two candidates are in the 
field, it would be necessary to have a 
second primary or throw the nomina- 
tion to a convention. 

Opponents of the present law want 
to make the test of party affiliation 
more rigid. They advocate registra- 
tion for the primary, and would permit 
no change in party affilation to be 
made, unless made anywhere from 
thirty days to six months before the 
primaries. ‘The woman voter has 
made such a proposition impossible. 
As far as the writer is informed, the» 
women of Iowa are more interested 
in open or non-partisan primaries than 
in more rigid tests of party affiliation. 

A provision limiting by law the 
amount of money which one may be 
permitted to spend in a primary con- 
test, would be wholesome and would 
no doubt overcome much criticism 
now directed against primary election 
expenditures. 
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Probayly one of the most unsatis- 
factory features of the Iowa primary 
law 1s the unrepresentative character 
of the conventions called by its au- 
thority. The inability of the average 
voter to name lists of delegates to the 
county convention or to pass judgment 
on the lists submitted to him by the 
party organization on primary day, 
has been mentioned above. , If the 
convention is to be retained, the dele- 
gates should be named in advance of 
the primary In order that the voter may 
have an opportunity to know who thev 
are; but of course if the “high man” 
rule were adopted, the convention 
would be shorn of all power except 
filling vacancies and drawing up the 
party platform. 

The so-called Hughes plan is largely 
condemned because it has been ad- 
vocated in Jowa by those who have 
been hostile to the primary system. 
The suspicion grows that the reac- 
tionaries would like nothing better 
than the ability to name all candidates 
In a convention and give them first 
place on the ballot bearing the par- 
ty endorsement. Popular candidates 
without an organization endorsement 
would appear as “scabs” and irreg- 
ular and would have difficulty making 
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much headway against such odds as 
these. 
CONCLUSION 


It is the writer’s belief that we should 
proceed slowly in making any changes 
which will reduce the power of the 
voter, especially so in as much as the 
electorate has been doubled by the 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment. 
The women of Iowa should be given 
ample opportunity to become famuliar 
with the workings of the primary 
system before radical changes are 
made. The fact that a particular 
candidate nominated at the primary 
is not acceptable to the organization 
leaders is no reason for overthrowing 
the system by which he was nominated. 
Moreover, too rigid a test of party 
affiliation is more apt to keep the 
honest and conscientious from the 
polls than the venal and corrupt; 
thus reducing the percentage of those 
who participate in the primary. In 
such a case we would probably witness 
worse abuses than those now com- 
plained of. 

Perhaps we would have more con- 
fidence in the demands for the repeal 
of the primary system if they did not 
come so consistently from those who 
have suffered disppomtment under it. 


The Operation of the Richards Primary 


By CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, PH.D. 
Associate in Political Scienca, University of Ilinois 


NDOUBTEDLY the most unique 

primary law on the statute books 
1s that of South Dakota, known as the 
Richards primary. In the words of 
its author, “it differs from primary laws 
of other states in that'it retains the 
representative convention system m 
proposal of party platform and can- 
didates; also differs in making prin- 
ciples, instead of persons, ... the 
paramount issue; . . . it provides a 
free proposal system to raise, join, dis- 
cuss and elect the paramount issue for 
party platform and nominations of 
candidates.” ! 

In an attempt to provide for a more 
effective expression of public opinion 
in the selection of a party’s candidates 
and issues, and to secure in general 
more responsible party government, 
the Richards law includes several 
features that are decidedly novel; 
the proposal of candidates and issues 
by representative conventions, the 
emphasis on the “paramount issue,” 
the scheme of public jomt debates, 
the postmaster primary, the attempt 
to apply the merit system in appomt- 
ments and the party recall. 

The law has been denounced as 
freakish,? unworkable, unduly expen- 
sive, destructive of party organization 
and discipline, and productive of 
political turmoil. Since its first adop- 
tion through the initiative and refer- 
endum in 1912, it has been subjected 
to almost continuous assault by the 
state legislature and the party machine, 

1 Statement by R. O. Richards, in Stour Falls 
Argus- Leader, Aug. 8, 1921. 

3 The precinct elections of the last primary 
campaign were referred to as “the first acz of the 
Sunshine Follies of 1921-22.” 


but has received the sanction of popu- 
lar approval at the polls on fgur sepa- 
rate occasions. Jt has now been in 
operation during three primary cam- 
paigns—those of 1918-1914, 1919- 
1920, and 1921-1922,4 and it may 
therefore be in order to inquire into 
its working. 
@ 
PARTY ORGANIZATION 

Party Membership—Although the 
Richards primary is of the closed 
primary type, the test for party mem- 
bership “does not amount to a conti- 
nental as a restriction,” as was re- 
marked by one of the South Dakota 
newspapers. The test provided is 
that of present affiliation, a voter being 
merely required at the polls to declare 
his party allegiance “11 a distinct and 
audible voice,” and, if challenged, 
tc state under oath that he is “in good 
faith” a member of that party and a 
believer in its principles “as declared 
ir the last preceding national and state 
p-atforms.” 

The Republican Party being the 
normally dominant party in South 
Dakota, there is regularly a lively 
contest for rts nominations, and just as 
regularly comparative quiet within 
the other parties. In 1922, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Louis N. Crill and Miss 

s In 1912, 1914, 1918, and 1920. In 1916 the 
lew failed by a small majority to secure popular 
approval. For a sketch of these events in the 
adoption of the law, as well as for a summary of 
its salient provisions, see an article by the writer 
an “The Richards Primary,” in Am. Pol. Sct. 
Bev., XIV, 98-105 (Feb., 1920). Thelaw may be 
found in Session Laws of South Dakota, 1916- 
1917, Ch. 284; or in the Revised Political Code, 
1919, Sections 7097—7200. 

& In amended form in the last case, however. 
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Alice Lerraine Daly were unopposed 
for the "Democratic and Nonpartisan 
League nominations respectively for 
governor. Within the Republican 
Party, however, there was a bitter con- 
test between Governor McMaster, 
representing the regular party organ- 
ization, and the picturesque George 
W. Egan, posing as the champion of 
the people against the machine. Con- 
sequently, there were frequent sug- 
gestions and even open appeals that 
Democrats and Nonpartisan Leaguers 
participate in the Republican prim- 
aries in order to “smash the machine.” 
Apparently an effort was made to 
interpret the loose provision noted 
above in such a way as to prevent this, 
the Attorney General (and at least 
one state’s attorney) issuing a state- 
ment in which he called special atten- 
tion to the penalties for illegal voting 
at the primary. 

In reply, it was pointed out that 
under the law “a voter who was a 
Democrat yesterday may legally be 
a Republican tomorrow. In reality 
there is no distinction between the 
parties gave In name alone. A voter 
Is neither a poor citizen nor a poor 
sport who chances to change from the 
Democratic primaries to the Republi- 
can primaries, because in his belief 
he can perform better the obligations 
he owes the state.” ८ One of the lead- 
Ing newspapers of the state likewise 
declared very bluntly that “any Re- 
publican, any former Democrat, any 
former Nonpartisan Leaguer may go 
into the primary election on March 
28 and demand a Republican ballot, 
vote that ballot and have it counted. 
If the right of an applicant to vote the 
Republican ticket is challenged, with 


5 See statement of Attorney General Byron 5. 
Payne, in Sioux Falls Press, Mar. 28, 1922. 

‘Letter of Attorney Thos. H. Kirby to the 
state’s attorney of Minnehaha County, in Stouz 
Falls Press, Mar. 19, 1922. 
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a view of intimidating the voter, it is 
only necessary for the challenged 
person to declare himself or herself 
a Republican. The desire and inten- 
tion to vote the Republican ticket at 
that particular time makes the voter 
a bona fide Republican. There is no 
other test that need concern the con- 
science of the voter. There is no other 
clean-cut division between the parties 
except that demonstrated in the bal- 
loting.” T 

In the following primary of March 
28, 1922, the Republican vote for 
governor in Minnehaha County, the 
most populous county in South Da- 
kota, reached a total of 13,435, as 
against a Democratic and Nonpartisan 
League vote of 83 and 17, respectively. 
In the November election, on the 
other hand, the Republican vote m the 
same county fell to 5,118, while the 
Democratic vote increased to 4,208, 
and the Nonpartisan League vote to 
8,028. Similarly, the Republican vote 
in the state at large fell from 101,758 
in the March primary to about 78,000 
m the November election, with corre- 
sponding increases for the Democrats 
and Nonpartisan Leaguers. These 
figures seem to demonstrate that 
Democrats and Nonpartisan Leaguers 
in South Dakota probably do like 
to invade the Republican primaries 
on occasion, and that such invasion 
cannot be prevented (if, indeed, it 
be desirable to prevent it) by the test 
of party allegiance imposed by the 
Richards law. 

In this respect, however, the charge 
that party organization and discipline 
are practically destroyed is no more 
valid against the Richards plan than 
against any other primary law with a 
loose provision of that sort. It is 
possible, of course, that other features 


T Stour Falls Press, Feb. 8, 1922. 
8 These are the unofficial figures, obtained 
from newspaper reports. 
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of the Richards law may encourage 
independence to such a degree that 
the political conscience of the voter 
becomes more elastic, and that the 
bonds of the party organization there- 
fore rest more lightly upon him. 

Party Commuttees——Party com- 
mittees under the Richards law are 
constituted in quite orthodox fashion. 
There is a county central committee 
for each county made up of one com- 
mitteeman chosen by the, party voters 
in each precinct, and a state central 
committee similarly composed of one 
committeeman elected from each 
county. The county chairman is 
chosen by the members of the county 
committee and the party nominees for 
county and legislative offices, while the 
state chairman and the national com- 
mitteeman are elected at the state- 
wide primary. 

All party committees are, however, 
constituted on the basis of “unit 
representation”; that is, each com- 
mitteeman casts a vote at all committee 
meetings equal to the number of votes 
cast at the last general election within 
the territory he represents (precinct 
or county) for his party’s candidate 
for governor. Thus, although the 
64 counties of the state are each repre- 
sented on the state central committee 
of each party by one committeernan, 
their strength and influence will vary 
according to the party strength. The 
Republican state committeeman for 
Minnehaha County, for example, had 
a voting strength of about one-tenth 
of the committee before the last gen- 
eral election, whereas now his relative 
strength is only about one-thirteenth. 
The Democratic committeeman for 
the same county, with an actual 
smaller number of votes (4,208 to 


9 The writer is of course aware that the prin- 
ciple of unit representation is applied in the 
primary laws of some other states, notebly 
Illinois. 
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5,118), has a strength equa to ap- 
proximately one-tenth of his cém- 
mittee.’ 

One other point in connection with 
the selection of party officials and 
committees may be worthy of mention 
in explaining the operation of the 
Richards law. The law provides that 
an unopposed candidate for a®*nomina- 
tion shall be certified as the nominee 
of his party without having his name 
printed on the primary ballot; but 
candidates for elective positions within 
the party (that is, for party chairman 
and committeeman) must have their 
names printed on the ballot, whether 
unopposed or not. In other words, 
the law makes possible a short ballot 
by eliminating most of the uncontested 
places; but, on the other hand, it is 
not possible for any party to avoid 
altogether the necessity of conducting 


8 primary election. It happened in 


several counties last spring that the 
primary ballot (particularly that of 
the minority parties) contained only 
two names, those of unopposed candi- 
dates for the positions of state com- 
mitteeman and state chairman. 


PROPOSAL CONVENTIONS 

For the selection of candidates and 
issues, the Richards law provides a 
very elaborate and somewhat com- 
plicated machinery. In two of the 
steps involved in the complete proc- 
ess (the precinct initiatory elections 
beld in November of every odd-num- 
bered yéar, and the state-wide primary 
in March of every even-numbered 
year) the voter participates directly. 
But especially important are the 
representative conventions held by 
each party in both county and state, 
for the purpose of proposing candidates 


1 See Sections 7111-7118, 7132-7188 of the 
Richards law (Revised Political Code, 1919), and 
opinion thereon by Assistant Attorney General 
Y. R. Sickle, in Stour Falls Press, Mar. 12, 1922. 
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and issues, from which final selection 
is made eat the following primary. 
The county proposal conventions for 
each party are made up of three pro- 
posalmen elected by the respective 
party voters in each precinct under a 
regulated caucus system, the so-called 
precinct initiatory election; while the 
state propesal conventions are similarly 
composed of three proposalmen from 
each county, but chosen for each party 
by the respective county conventions. 
Both county and state conventions 
are, like the party committees, based 
on the idea of “unit representation,” 
in thft each proposalman has a vote 
equal to one-third the number of 
votes cast at the last general election 
in his precinct or county for his party’s 
candidate for governor. The details 
as to time of meeting, organization, and 
procedure of all these proposal con- 
ventions are carefully regulated in the 
law 

Majority and Minority Proposals — 
The plan of an initial proposal of 
candidates by pre-primary conventions 
is In accord with the growing desire 
to attach more official responsibility 
to the party organization, and has been 


H For example, all proposal conventions, 
county or state, are required to convene at 11 
o'clock A.M. on the designated day. The Revised 
Code of South Dakota, however, further declares 
in what portions of the state such statutory 
designations of time shall be understood to mean 
central or mountain time, in accordance with 
which provision any legislative designation of 
time would mean mountain time in the city of 
Murdo in Jones County, although the business of 
the city is conducted according to central time. 
As a result of this confusion, one faction of 
Republican proposalmen of that county met at 11 
o'clock, and another faction at 12 o'clock, each 
electing a separate group of state proposalmen. 


‘ The writer is not aware how the contest was 


settled, although the law seems to favor the 
second group; but the incident illustrates the 
difficulty of attempting to regulate such minor 
details by statute. It would seem that the hour 
of meeting and other details might well be left to 
the party committee or other authority. 
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adopted to some extent by other states, 
notably Minnesota. The Richards 
plan is decidedly novel, however, in 
that it expressly recognizes the ex- 
istence of opposing factions within a 
party and provides for an official slate 
of candidates to be proposed by both 
the majority and minority factions. 

The majority in a proposal conven- 
tion first selects its candidates and 
principles. Thereupon the minority, 
if dissatisfied and if composed of at 
least five proposalmen, is permitted 
to “protest” by selecting and filing 
its own slate. Both the majority 
and minority (or protesting) slates are 
given a place on the primary ballot, 
but without any distinction as to name, 
both being called merely representative 
proposals. It is possible for the voter 
to distinguish these on the ballot, 
however, since the majority proposals 
must be placed in the last column of 
the ballot, and the minority proposals 
in the column next to the last. It may 
be noted also that only two official 
factions are recognized, the law pro- 
viding that in case there is more than 
one group of protesting proposals, 
those first filed shall be placed on the 
ballot. 

Thus, in the Republican State 
Proposal Convention of December, 
1919, General Wood received 28,599 
votes to 15,442 for Governor Lowden, 
and thereupon became the “majority” 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Governor Lowden was promptly 
named as the minority or “protesting” 
candidate, and as such contested with 
General Wood for the support of the 
South Dakota Republicans. Simi- 
larly, the Democrats selected President 
Wilson and former Ambassador Gerard 
as the majority and minority candidates 
of their party.!2 

82 It should be remarked that Mr. Gerard 


announced that his “protesting” candidacy was 
filed only in case President Wilson should decline. 


ia 


| Independent Proposals.—In addition 
to the two “representative” slates 
that may be put forward by the of- 
ficially recognized factions in the 
proposal conventions, the Richards 
law permits the proposal of an un- 
limited number of independent candi- 
dates for any office by the usual proc- 
ess of a petition with a required 
number of signatures. In fact, such 
independent candidates are definitely’ 
encouraged in that they are given the 
first column on the ballot, generally 
conceded to be the choice position, 
and are given prior consideration in 
other respects, in order, as is stated 
in the law, “to encourage leadership.” 

The Richards law goes so far in its 
attempt to encourage such independent 
leadership within a party, as to provide 
that any independent candidate for 
the nomination for President or gov- 
ernor who received as much as 10 
per cent of the total party vote at the 
primary election, shall be recognized 
as a “leader.” The language further 
seems to require that the protesting or 
minority proposalmen shall select this 
“leader” as their candidate at the next 
election, if he desires to continue his 
fight for his “paramount issue.” B 
This peculiar provision applied in the 
last campaign to Mr. Richards him- 
self, the author of the law, since he had 
been such an independent candidate 
for the gubernatorial nomination in 
1920. It was generally expected that 
Mr. Richards would insist on his 
right to “leadership,” whether the 
proposalmen would have him or no, but 


Although the President’s withdrawal left Mr. 
Gerard as the sole candidate proposed by the 
Democratic convention, his name necessarily 
appeared in the third or “protesting” column. 

. For a full report of these proposal conventions, 
see the Stour Falls Argus-Leader or Stour Falls 
Press, under date of Dec. 8, 1919; and the game 
papers, under date of Dec. 7, 1921, for reports of 
the latest of these conventions. N 


43 Section 7098, Rev. Pol. Code, 1919. 
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at the last moment he withdrew his 
claims, and as a consequence there was 
no minority candidate for that office 
in 1922. Presumably Mr. Richards’ 
legal claim will have expired by the 
time of the next primary campaign, 
although the law is not clear on that 
pomt. 

Good use has been made af the pro- 
vision for independent candidacies. 
Senators Johnson and Poindexter were 
able in this way to submit their presi- 
dential ambitions to the people of 
South Dakota in 1920, although neither 
received any consideration from the 
state proposal convention. Sd” also 
Mr. Richards himself, decidedly per- 
sona non grata to the Republican 
organization, was enabled in the same 
year to become a candidate for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and in that 
way secure a hearing for more of his 
ideas. The campaign of Mr. Egan in ' 
1922, already mentioned, was also 
conducted as an independent candi- 
date. 

In other words, the method of 
proposing candidates by an official 
convention does not by any means pre- 
clude other candidates who may not 
stand in well with the “organization,” 
nor does it necessarily mean that the 
slate or program is going to be a cut 
and dried affair. The system does, 
however, throw a certain responsibility 
upon the party organization; it is 
required to show its hand, so that the 
voters at least know which are “ organ- 
ization’ candidates and which are 
not. 

The plan of the Richards law with 
regard to the selection of candidates 
is thus much like the plan of Governor 
Hughes in New York. It is different 
in that the official slates are proposed 
by representative conventions instead 
of by the party committees, thus 
providing greater opportunity for the 
voters themselves to determine the 
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selections. It differs also in that the 
Hughes plan gave the official slate 
the preferred place on the primary 
ballot, whereas the Richards law favors 
the independent candidates in that 
way. Finally, it differs from the 
Hughes plan and from any other plan 
in its distinct recognition of factions 
within a party. 

It is this provision, perhaps more 
than any other, that is criticized by 
politicians and organization men. Itis 
said that this prevents party harmony, 
promotes factional differences, and 
keeps the state in continuous political 
turmoil. To a certain extent those 
criticisms are no doubt well founded, 
but it seems to the.writer that the law 
is simply a recognition of an obvicus 
fact, perhaps especially obvious in 
South Dakota, where the Republican 
party has been split into two well- 
defined groups—stalwart and pro- 
gressive—for at least the last twenty 
years. The Richards law does not 
require factional proposals, it merely 
permits them; but it does offer an 
opportunity for dissatisfaction, where 
such exists, to assert itself in an organ- 
ized manner. The voter’s task of 
ultimate approval or disapproval of 
the party’s program and candidates 
is thus simplified to a degree. 

Declaration of Acceptance—In con- 
nection with the process of selection, 
it may also be noted that all candidates, 
whether proposed by representative 
conventions or by individual petition, 
must sign a declaration of intention 
to accept the nomination and the office, 
to adhere to the party principles, 
and to obey the party recall if invoked. 
Failure to do this, as well as failure to 
comply with any other provision of 
the law, operates to bar or to remove 
the candidate’s name from the primary 
ballot. 

This provision had the effect, during 
the last presidential campaign, of 
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forcing certain gentlemen to declare 
themselves definitely as seeking the 
office, vrhen they would otherwise have 
preferred to play the part of the coy 
maiden or the dark horse. General 
Wood hesitated for some time after 
he had been proposed by the Republi- 
can “majority” in South Dakota, and 
would clearly have preferred withhold- 
ing any definite announcement of his 
candidacy at that early date (Decem- 
ber, 1919). However, in order not to 
forfeit the ten delegates from South 
Dakota, he finally signed the required 
declaration, in spite of an opinion from 
the attorney-general of the state that 
the pledge could not be applied to 
constitutional offices.4 Governor Low- 
den and Ambassador Gerard, as the 
“protesting” candidates of the two 
parties, willingly signed the declaration, 
as did also Senator Johnson and Sena- 
tor Poindexter as independent candi- 
dates. President Wilson and Gov- 
ernor Frazier, the latter proposed 
for President by the Nonpartisan 
League, did not file acceptances, and 
hence their names did not appear on 
the primary ballot; while Governor 
Coolidge, proposed by the majority 
Republicans for Vice-President, for- 
mally withdrew his name for that office, 
he being then a candidate for the 
presidency. 


PLATFORM AND PARAMOUNT Issum 

The Richards law is notable for 
the special emphasis placed on princi- 
ples and issues, rather than on persons. 
No “representative” slates, whether 
of the majority or minority, may run 
without a platform and declaration 
of principles, and even independent 
candidates for President or governor 
are required to file such a statement 
of principles. The procedure for the 
proposal and selection of such party 
platforms is the same as that for the 


14 See Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Dec. 16, 1919, 
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proposal and selection of candidates. 
The various planks are presented 
in the proposal conventions, discussed, 
voted upon one at a time, and the 
platform thus adopted becomes the 
platform proposed for the party by 
the majority faction. If dissatisfied, the 
minority may “protest” as in the 
case of candidates, by filing its dec- 
laration of principles together with its 
slate of candidates, and if there 15 still 
dissatisfaction, there may be independ- 
ent proposals. 

In order that the voter may base 
his ultimate selection of party candi- 
dates at the primary upon principles, 
each group (except the independents) 
must select from the proposed dec- 
laration of principles or platform what 
it considers the “paramount issue,” 
required by the law to be “a well- 
defined and definite principle for a 
public policy.” This paramount issue 
must then be summarized in not more 
than eight words, and is printed at the 
head of the appropriate column on 
the primary ballot. It is also required 
that there be one such summary or 
paramount issue for national, state, 
and county purposes. 

In accordance with these novel pro- 
visions, the South Dakota Republi- 
cans, by endorsing General Wood and 
the “majority” slate in 1920, approved 
as the national paramount issue “‘Pa- 
triotism, Progress, Prosperity, Honesty, 
Economy, Law and Order,” which in- 
deed seemed to that group so impres- 
sive that it was repeated on the ba'lot 
without change as the paramount 
issue for state and county as well.4 
Had the Republicans preferred Gov- 
ernor Lowden, they would have com- 
mitted themselves to the issue of 
“Economy, Efficiency, Protection, 
Peace, Agriculture promoted, One 
Flag.” Although Senator Johnson’s 
paramount issue was not printed on 


1š This was the case in Minnehaha County. 
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the ballot, he being an independent 
candidate and not the candidate of a 
“representative” faction, it was de- 
clared to be “American Freedom 
of Speech and of the Press, and Justice 
with Law and Order.” Surely here 
was a real opportunity for the Re- 
publican voter to exercise fis dis- 
criminating judgment! 

The Democratic “majority,” evi- 
dently thoroughly tainted with Wilson- 
13m, endorsed President Wilson on the 
paramount issue of “For a Lasting 
Peace under the League of Nations”; 
but recognizing that the League evas 
hardly a state issue, proposed for that 
purpose “A Business Administration 
for South Dakota.” Ambassador Ger- 
ard, although the “protesting” candi- 
date, showed his readiness to go Wilson 
ane better by basing his campaign on 
the issue of “Make and Keep the 
World Safe for Democracy,” which for 
state purposes was reduced to “True 
Democracy.” 

In the campaign of 1922, all the 
parties appeared to be in practical 
agreement, to judge from the para- 
mount issue of each, all emphasizing 
somehow the idea of economy and 
reduction of taxes. The Republicans 
declared for “Equitable Adjustment, 
Economy, Progress and Prosperity,” 
the Democrats for “Efficiency, Econ- 
omy and Reduction of Taxes,” while 
the Nonpartisan Leaguers showed their 
radicalism by standing boldly for 
“Sweeping Reduction of Taxation.’ 

All of this sounds more or less ab- 
surd. In fact, it is quite possible that a 
strict interpretation of the Richards 
law itself would make this sort of thing 
actually illegal. Mr. Richards has 
been reported as objecting, both in 1919 
and in 1921, to the paramount issue 
adopted by the majority faction of his 
party as not “well-defined and defi- 
nite.’ 16 It was suggested that the 


16 ५१०४: Falls Press, Dec. 25, 29, 1921, 
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candidates had not complied with the 
law in defining their issues so vaguely 
and indefinitely, and that their names 
might therefore be barred from the 
ballot. No action was taken on those 
occasions, but perhaps some day the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota will 


be called upon to determine whether ' 


or not an issue is well-defined and 
definite. 

Before denouncing all this as utterly 
absurd, one should bear in mind that 
the “paramount issue” does really 
serve a useful purpose in distinguishing 
and «identifying the various slates 
on the ballot; and it is quite possible 
that it might, if taken seriously, serve 
reasonably well in summarizing for the 
voter the party’s declaration of princi- 
ples. The politicians have made of it 
merely a meaningless and well-sound- 
ing slogan, but not more absurdly so 
under the Richards plan than under 
any other method. It is quite true 
that the complete platforms adopted 
under the Richards plan contain the 
usual amount of “bunk”; still in the 
method there is opportunity provided 
for discussion and consideration, and 
any sharp conflicts of opinion are likely 
under this plan to be resolved by the 
voters at the primary instead of being 
carefully smoothed over by the leaders 
in the interests of party harmony. In 
other words, the South Dakota law rec- 
ognizes that the factional divisions with- 
in a party may be grounded in real 
differences of principle or policy; those 
candidates who wish the prestige of or- 
ganized endorsement by either faction 
are required to commit themselves ac- 
cordingly, and the task of the voter in 
` making the ultimate selection is thus 
rendered somewhat simpler. If the 
issues are not sharply defined, there 
18 still with the voter the power to 
discriminate between the candidates 
themselves as he may choose. 
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PUBLICITY 

The Richards plan is notable in its 
attempt to secure publicity in party 
affairs, foster public discussion of 
issues, and educate the voters so that 
there may be formed an intelligent 
public opinion. The provisions for 
these purposes are among the most in- 
teresting and novel features of the plan. 

Political Record Books.—The South 
Dakota law requires the Secretary 
of State and each county auditor to 
keep “political record books,” in 
which are to be recorded all transac- 
tions of the several political parties 
relating respectively to state and 
national, and to county and local 
affairs. These include the minutes 
of all party committee meetings and 
proposal conventions, the various party 
platforms, the proposal papers and 
declarations of all candidates, the 
challenges and acceptances to joint 
debate, and the party endorsements for 
appointive positions. Jf carefully kept 
and preserved, these books should 
afford a constant check on secret 
political deals, as well as furnish a 
perfect mine of reliable information 
for the future historian and student of 
party politics. 

As a matter of fact, the various 
officials charged with the duty either 
of reporting or keeping these records 
seem not to have taken their duties 
in these respects very seriously. It is 
reported that the minutes of the last 
Republican state proposal meeting were 
not filed as required by law; and Mr. 
Richards, himself a member of the 
state committee, has charged that the 
Republican state chairman called a 
“snap” meeting of that committee 
for May 16, 1922, and failed to file 
a record of that meeting with the 
Secretary of State. An examination 


17 Stour Falls Press, Dec. 29, 1921; Nov. 6, 
1922, 
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of the political record book kept m 
one county (Minnehaha) revealed that 
the only party transactions there 
recorded were the minutes of the 
county proposal meetings; the officials 
did not seem to appreciate that the 
transactions of the party committees 
should have been recorded, as well 
as other party transactions of the sort 
indicated. ‘The writer submits that 
this provision of the Richards law is 
among its most valuable features, 
and pressure should be brought to 
secure its careful observance. 

Party Publicity Pamphlet —The pub- 
licity pamphlet is now a fairly common 
device, but the South Dakota law is 
the first to provide such a pamphlet 
for the purposes of the primary cam- 
paign within each party as well as for 
the general election campaign between 
the parties. Space was provided for 
the biography, half tone cut, principles, 
and arguments of any or all candidates 
proposed independently or by conven- 
tion within each party, with all the 
details as to the amount of space, 
arrangement of the material and kind 
of type, carefully regulated by the 
law. A copy of the pamphlet was 
mailed to every voter forty days 
before the date of the primary, the 
expense of mailing being borne by 
each county, that of publication by 
the state. 

This was a step in advance of other 
provisions for state payment of party 
expenses, in that it legalized and pro- 
vided for the factional and personal 
campaigns within each party for the 
nominations of that party; whereas the 
most that any state had done before 
was to provide in some measure for 
necessary expenses in seeking the office 
itself. Presumably because of the ex- 
pense, this feature of the Richards law 
was repealed by the legislature of 1921, 
and is therefore no longer in effect.!8 


18 Session Laws of 1921, Ch. 388. 
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Public Joint ree RE asp the 
most novel feature of the Richards pri- 
mary (also now repealed), was the pro- 
vision for a series of public joint debates 
between the candidates for President 
and between those for governor. The 
law required that before the primary 
there be held within each party at least 
one such debate between thé presiden- 
tial candidates, and at least sixteen 
debates between the candidates for 
governor. It also required a similar 
series of twelve debates to be held after 
the primary between the nominees of 
the two largest parties for govgrnor. 
Presidential candidates might debate 
by proxy, but gubernatorial candidates 
were required to be present and to 
debate in person. 

The debates were in every case re- 
quired to be discussions of each can- 
didate’s paramount issue, with express 
provision that “no personalities or 
personal imputations may be brought 
into the debate under any circum- 
stances.” A definite system of chal- 
lenges and acceptances was provided 
for and enforced by the simple provi- 
sion that failure on the part of a 
candidate to make or accept a chal- 
lenge, when required, or a failure to fill 
the debate, operated as a withdrawal 
of that candidate’s name from the pri- 
mary or election ballot, whichever the 
case might be. There were also de- 
tailed regulations for the conduct of 
these debates, prescribing the time and 
place of meeting, the selection of a 
presiding officer, the time and order of 
speaking, and the rules of procedure. 

In accordance with these provisions, 
public joint debates were held in South 
Dakota during the campaign of 1920. 
Senator Poindexter, as an independent 
candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, challenged Gen- 
eral Wood, the “majority” candidate. 
General Wood accepted the challenge, 
as he was required to do, and appeared 
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personall¥ instead of by proxy. The 
debate was held at Pierre, the state 
capital, on March 20, over General 
Wood’s paramount issue, reduced for 
the purposes of the campaign to 
“Americanism.” A tremendous crowd 
was in attendance, a judge of the state 
Supreme Court presided, and altogether 
the event’ was notable in the political 
history of the state. Similarly a 
joint debate was staged at Sioux Falls 
between Ambassador Gerard and one 
James O. Monroe, the rival candidates 
for the Democratic delegates from 
South Dakota. The provisions of the 
law with regard to the gubernatorial 
debates were also scrupulously adhered 
to, and a particularly vigorous series of 
debates was held between Mr. Rich- 
ards, the author of the law, and Mr. 
McMaster, the present governor. 

It could not be claimed that these 
debates held under the Richards pri- 
mary were like unto the more famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debates; it may well 
be supposed, as indeed the records 
show, that the discussions of the “para- 
mount issue” were frequently inane 
and beside the point; it may even seem 
that the state was on occasion “ putting 
on a burlesque show,” as was said by a 
country newspaper. On the other 
hand, the discussions thus instituted 
aroused interest on the part of the vo- 
ters, brought the presidential candi- 
dates of all parties into the state to be 
seen and heard, attracted attention 
even outside the state, and on the whole 
seemed to be worth while. There was 
probably more active interest in the 
presidential canvass of 1920 in South 
Dakota than in any other state. In 
_addition to participating in the one 
required debate with Senator Poindex- 
ter, General Wood delivered numerous 
addresses throughout the state. Gov- 
ernor Lowden, Senator Johnson, Sena- 


२ See account in New York Times, Mar. 21, 
1920. 
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tor Poindexter, Ambassador .Gerard, 
and others of less repute—all emulated 
General Wood in their frank scramble 
for the South Dakota delegations—so 
that the campaign in general assumed 
something of the character of a free-for- 
all public debate, so much so that the 
New York Times was led to remark: 
“Tons of political literature and prop- 
aganda, supported by intensive per- 
sonal efforts, have so effectively 
muddled the presidential situation in 
South Dakota that it 13 indeed a bold 
man who dares to give an unrestricted 
opinion on the outcome at the state 
primaries on March 23.” 20 

The provision for public jomt de- 
bates was repealed by the legislature of 
1921, and the system has therefore 
been operative during only one cam- 
paign.?? Nevertheless, the idea seems 
to have obtained something of a hold 
on the state, in that during the last 
primary and general election campaign, 
challenges to joint debate were made 
by several candidates, some of which 
were accepted and some declined. For 
example, during the primary campaign, 
Governor McMaster accepted such a 
challenge from Mr. Egan, his rival for 
the Republican nomination, and a 
highly spectacular debate was held in 
Sioux Falls. An immense crowd at- 
tended from all parts of the state, the 
newspapers printed unusually complete 
accounts, and although not free from 
personalities, the debate undoubtedly 
served to clarify the issues by centering 
attention in a somewhat dramatic 
fashion on the men and the things for 
which each stood. During the elec- 
tion campaign, Miss Daly, the Non- 
partisan League candidate for governor, 


३० New York Times, Feb. 19, 1920. 

31 Session Laws of 1991, Ch. 829. 

२ This provision was not contained in the law 
first adopted in 1912. 

२ See accounts in Stour Falls Press and Stour 
Fails Argus-Leader, Mar. 5-10, 1999. 
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similarly challenged the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Crill, which the :atter 
declined on the ground that his real 
contest was with the Republican can- 
didate and that a debate with Miss 
Daly would simply detract attention 
from the vital issue of smashing the 
existing state machine. 

It would seem that this feature of the 
Richards primary, although decidedly 
novel and probably needing many im- 
provements in the details of its opera- 
tion, might have been of unusual value 
in arousing interest and in educating 
the public. At any rate, the idea was 
well worth a fair trial, and its repeal is 
to be regretted. 

MERIT SYSTEM IN APPOINTMENTS 

Another unique feature of the Rich- 
ards law, also repealed by the legisla- 
ture of 1921,“ was its provision for 
official party endorsements fcr ap- 
pointive positions within the state, 
whether state or federal in character. 
Under this provision, the respective 
party state committees were consti- 
tuted into a sort of civil service board, 
to hear and pass upon applications for 
such appointive positions; that is, for 
United States District Attorney, Jnited 
States Marshal, State Insurance Com- 
missioner, etc. The committee was 
required to act always “in pub.ic ses- 
sion and without subcommittees, as a 
committee of the whole,” and to make 
its endorsements by open ballot and 
majority vote. It might endorse any 
of the applicants, or it might endorse 
such other persons “98 shall be agreed 
upon by a majority of such committee- 
men present for the betterment of the 
public service.” The endorsements of 
the committee were then to be trans- 
mitted to the proper appointing 2uthor- 
ity (the governor in most cases), if fora 
state position, or to the Presidert, if for 
a federal position; but m the latter case 


३५ Session Laws of 1921, Ch 880. 
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also to the United States serfators and 
representatives from the state, this 
being perhaps the first legal recognition 
of the position and power of members 
of Congress in dispensing federal 
patronage. 

Clearly this was an attempt to abol- 
ish the spoils system in appointments, 
and to substitute a sort of merit system. 
The constitution of the party commit- 
tee Into 8 civil service board was again 
an attempt to make the party organiza- 
tion legally responsible for performing 
a function which everyone knows it 
actually performs without such re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Richards seemed to 
consider this feature of the South 
Dakota primary law as its crowning 
achievement, and was very much dis- 
turbed by its repeal in 1921. 

Obviously it was not possible to 
bring about any such “legal merit 
system” without the sympathy and 
coöperation of the state and federal 
appointing authorities. At least one 
application for appointment seems 
actually to have been heard and en- 
dorsed by the party committee (a 
federal Land Office position, in 1919), 
but no information is at hand to indi- 
cate what action was taken by the ap- 
pointing authorities, and apparently 
the provision has been practically 
ignored. Under those circumstances, 
it may be as well that it was repealed, 
although the principle of party re- 
sponsibility for appointments seems 
excellent, if impossible of execution. 


POSTMASTER PRIMARY 

For the position of postmaster, the 
Richards law proposed quite a different 
method of selection, in that the party 
endorsement was to be given, not by ` 
the party committee, but by the party 
voters at a special postmaster primary. 
Such primaries were to be confined to 


% Information furnished in letter to the writer 
by Secretary of State C. A. Burkhart. 
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the munieipalities concerned and to the 
party of the national administration In 
power, and the result certified to the 
President, Postmaster General, and 
congressman from the district, thus 
again giving legal recognition to the 
congressional power of patronage. 

Under this provision, such post- 
master pfimaries were conducted in a 
few isolated instances, but were ap- 
parently ignored by President Wilson 
and the Democratic organization in the 
state. Consequently, this feature of 
the Richards primary also fell into a 
state of “innocuous desuetude,” and 
was repealed by the legislature in 
1921.5 

PARTY RECALL 

The Richards primary law includes 
a provision for the recall, but again of a 
sort that is decidedly unique. It is a 
party recall, which is defined by the law 
as “the right and official act of the 
regular party organization, by jury 
trial, for the causes and under the re- 
strictions provided in this chapter, to 
request the resignation of any public 
official who has been elected or ap- 
pointed to office as a party candidate.’ 
This recall feature is therefore novel in 
these respects: (1) it is applicable to all 
public officials who have been elected 
or appointed as party candidates, and 
apparently not to those who may have 
secured their positions independent of 
any party; (2) it may be invoked and is 
operated by the party through which 
the official secured his office, and not 
by the general electorate; and (8) it is 
conducted as a quasi-judicial proceed- 
ing, with the party committee acting 
as 9. sort of jury. 

The causes for which the party recall 
may be invoked are stated as failure to 
adhere to the party principles; miscon- 
duct, crime, or misdemeanor in office; 
or drunkenness, gross incompetency, or 


25 Session Laws of 1921, Ch. 332. 
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neglect of duty. Recall proceedings 
may be initiated by 33 per cent of the 
party voters or by 66 per cent of the 
party committee, in either case by 
those within the territory from which 
the official was elected or appointed. 
The recall hearing takes the form of 
a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding. 
A complaint must be filed with the 
recall petition, setting forth specific 
charges; jurisdiction to hear the com- 
plaint and to try and determine the 
charges is vested in the party central 
committee, state or county, according 
to the character of the office; the com- 
mittee members are specially sworn; 
counsel may be employed by both sides; 
witnesses are examined and evidence is 
taken. If 90 per cent or more of the 
committee members sustain the charges, 
a formal request for his resignation is 
served upon the official concerned. It 
should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that every party candidate for 
office, whether elective or appointive, 
has expressly pledged himself to obey 
the party recall, if invoked; hence 
failure to resign, when thus formally 
requested, is declared by the law to 
constitute “proof of his moral mis- 
conduct and corrupt conduct,” and the 
office is thereupon declared vacant. 
This recall feature of the South 
Dakota law emphasizes again the cen- 
tral idea of the Richards plan, namely, 
that of legal responsibility in the party 
organization for its governmental acts 
and for the persons whom it selects for 
public office. Some curious situations 
might arise under this provision. In 
Minnehaha County, for example, the 
voters were for some time in the habit 
of electing a Democratic sheriff, but 
otherwise the complete Republican 
ticket; and in the same county, at the 
last November election, the Repub- 
licans won all the offices by large 
majorities except one state senator. 
Clearly the sheriff and the state senator 
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were elected by Republican as well as 
by Democratic voters, but under the 
Richards law are in that case respon- 
sible only to the Democrats. Similar 
situations obviously may occur IL other 
localities and in the state at large, and 
it may therefore seem that the law lays 
down a principle of doubtful value. 
The theory of the Richards plen, how- 
ever, is that the real selection acter all 
is not by the voters in the general elec- 
tion, but by each party group ir making 
its nominations, and that each party 
ought properly be held responsible, 
therefore, for those officials whom it has 
placed before the general body of voters. 

So far as the writer is aware, no recall 
proceedings have yet been instituted 
under the Richards law. The applica- 
tion of the recall provision aas been 
tested, however, in the case of a county 
judge (Judge Burns of Deuel County). 
who, in an attempt to avoid ouster 
proceedings brought under another 
statute, claimed that he could be re- 
moved only through the party recall. 
The Supreme Court of the state, in 
denying his plea for a writ of prohibi- 
tion, held that “the recall procedure 
(of the Richards law) does not purport 
to cover the entire field of the matter cf 
_ removal from office and is therefore 
only cumulative to, and not incon- 
sistent nor in conflict with, the general 
statutes upon removal.” Although 
the court did not pass directly upon the 
constitutionality of the party recall, 
the inference from its decision is that 
the provision is valid. 
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EXPENSE 


One of the serious criticisms that has 
been made against the Richards pri- 
mary is that itis unduly expensive. It 
is quite obvious that the vclumimous 
machinery of initial and primary elec- 
tions must be a source of considerable 
expense to the taxpayers, but probably 


37 See Sioux Falls Press, Jan. 27, Mar. 3, 1922. 
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not much greater than anye other le- 
gally regulated primary systems In 
addition, however, the novel features of 
the Richards primary are all a source of 
expense. ‘The proposalmen and the 
party committeemen are paid a mileage 
of five cents each way for attendance 
upon all necessary meetings, which in 
the case of the proposalmes in 1921, 
amounted to an average of $18 apiece, 
or a total for the three proposal con- 
ventions, of about $10,000. The can- 
didates required to debate were allowed 
a mileage of ten cents for all necessary 
travel in that connection. Presumably 
General Wood collected mileage for 
travel between Chicago (then his mili- 
tary headquarters) and Pierre, Senator 
Poindexter between Washington and 
Pierre, Mr. Gerard between New York 
and Sioux Falls, and Mr. Monroe be- 
tween Maywood, Illinois, and Sioux 
Falls. In additioén, mileage must have 
been paid for all the travel required by 
the @& gubernatorial debates, alto- 
gether amounting to a tidy sum. 

The heaviest expense, next to the 
proposal conventions and the primary 
election, was that necessitated by the 
publicity pamphlet. Candidates who 
desired the insertion of cuts and biog- 
raphies were required to contribute 
$100 for both or $50 for either, but 
otherwise the expense of publication 
was borne by thestate. Thisamounted 
in 1919-1920 to $4,500. In addition, 
the expense of mailing was borne by 
each county, which in Minnehaha 
County amounted to $150, exclusive of 
clerical and other expense, and might 
be estimated at about $1,500 for the 
entire state. 

The total expense to the state in 
1919-1920 for mileage, publicity, and ° 
incidentals can be estimated at about 
$20,000, and in addition an expense 

% These figures are estimated from information 


supplied by the Secretary of State, in a letter of 
Dec. 8, 1921. 
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to the 64 gounties of $20,000, or a total 
of apout*$40,000 exclusive of the ini- 
tiatory and primary elections. This is 
a heavy expenditure (now reduced 
through the repeal of the provision for 
the publicity pamphlet), but if the law 
accomplishes its purpose of securing a 
more effective and responsible govern- 
ment, the expense is a comparatively 
unimportant consideration. 

The Richards primary has probably 
come to stay. It still remains the only 
law enacted in South Dakota through 
the initiative and referendum during 
the twenty-five years of that institution 
š ° 
In the state, although numerous other 
measures have been initiated and sub- 
mitted. Ever since its first adoption 
in 1912, the legislature has constantly 
attempted to wipe it off the statute 
books, either by direct repeal or by the 
substitution of its own measures. The 
verdict of the people has on every oc- 
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casion but one sustained the Richards 
law; but the struggle has confirmed the 
constitutional right of the legislature 
(at least in South Dakota) to repeal or 
amend an initiated law at will. Al- 
though the legislature of 1921 accord- 
ingly did repeal several of the novel 
features—the provisions for a publicity 
pamphlet, public joint debates, party 
endorsement for appointive positions, 
and the postmaster primary—the sa- 
lient provisions of the Richards plan 
with respect to the proposal and selec- 
tion of candidates and issues remain 
intact, and are likely to be respected. 
The machinery is cumbersome and 
complicated, but has worked rather 
well in spite of dire predictions to the 
contrary. On the whole, the experi- 
ment has been unusually interesting 
and, as the writer feels, well worth 
while. Its continued operation will be 
watched with keen interest by students 
of government and party politics. 


The Operation of the Direct Primary in Indiana 


By Freperic H. GUILD 
Indiana University 


r has been repeatedly asserted that 

the average voter shows no interest 
in the primary. This, of itself, might 
not be an unanswerable argument 
against the primary, but certainly 
the apparent apathy of the voters does 
not aid the cause of the adherent of the 
direct primary. Newspaper comments 
following a primary election in Indiana 
bear witness that the average editor 
is inclined to condemn the primary on 
this ground. “Light Vote Cast,” or 
“Only 50 Per cent Vote,” and similar 
headlines have given the general im- 
pression that there is no interest in 
the primary. 

Such, however, is not the case. 
A statistical analysis of Indiana pri- 
mary returns, from vote for state officers 
down to the vote in townships and 
precincts, reveals an astonishing inter- 
est in the primary wherever the 
candidates nominated at such pri- 
maries have a chance of success in the 
election. 


INTERPRETING THE Primary VOTE 

There seem to be several miscon- 
ceptions as to the conclusions which 
can be drawn from what appears to be 
a light vote in the primary. In the 
first place, the Indiana primary vote 
over the state averages from 50 per 
cent to 54 per cent of the vote at the 
election. This is, in fact, a relatively 
high primary vote. The difficulty is 
that the primary is compared witk the 
election. It should be compared 
rather to the old primary system. 
So far as can be ascertained, a 10 per 
cent vote was considered a good vote 
under the old system, and there are 


many tales in Indiana of primaries in 
which a mere handful of voters named 
the slate. A 50 per cent vote today 
then is actually an increase of 400 per 
cent in interest in the primary and in 
the extent to which the average voter 
is participating in party affairs. In 
many counties in Indiana one party 
or the other casts a primary vote of 
70 per cent, or an increase of 600 per 
cent in interest and participation. 
Moreover, in comparing the primary 
with the election, no allowance is made 
for the independent vote. While the 
independent may participate in Indi- 
ana, he is not a party man and should 
not be expected to participate in an 
election within the party, and his 
failure to vote in the primary in no 
wise enters into the merits of the direct 
primary. If we accept Mr. Merriam’s 
recent estimate on Independent voters, 
we should not expect much over a 
76 per cent vote in the primary. In 


' Indiana the proportion of independents 


is probably lower, and an 85 per cent 
vote might be expected. On this 
basis the present 50 per cent vote in 
Indiana is nearly 60 per cent of the 
vote that might be possible. And a 
60 per cent voluntary vote, with no 
party machinery to drag the voter to 
the polls, is, after all, a good-sized vote. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY Must Br 
CONSIDERED 


But an analysis of Indiana counties , 
reveals even more interest and partici- 
pation in the direct primary. It is 
useless to add up the total vote in the 
state and draw conclusions from that. 
The political geography of the state 
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must be understood and allowance be 
made therefor. 

There are in Indiana 37 counties 
which are strongly Republican and 82 
which are strongly Democratic. That 
is, a study of the 19 general elections 
in Indiana in the past 88 years dem- 
onstrates that all of these 69 counties 
have been carried by the dominant 
party in at least 14 out of the 19 elec- 
‘ tions. And in many cases the majority 
or plurality of the dominant party has 
been so great that it required the 
Progressive split of 1912 or the land- 
slide of 1920 to turn the plurality 
intg the opposite column. In these 
19 elections, eleven counties have 
always gone Democratic; three have 
always been Republican. Five others 
were Progressive in 1912, but have 
otherwise been Republican. Six others 
went Democratic in 1912 only. 

Such strongholds of party strength 
must be considered in any analysis 
of the primary, and the conclusions 
which can be drawn from such counties 
seem to be of great importance. In 
many of these counties the nomination 
is always equivalent to an election. 
They can be compared to the states 
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of the solid South where the Demo- 
cratic primary is far more important 
than the election. And these 69 
counties constitute 75 per cent of the 
92 counties of Indiana. 


REAL Inrerest IN MANY COUNTIES 
To ilustrate the results of the 
statistical survey, two tables are given. 
The first shows ten of the strongest 
Democratic counties, giving the per- 
centage of vote cast in the primary as 
compared with the vote at the election 
the same year by parties for 1916, 
1920, and 1922. In 1920 the women 
voted in the election but did not vote 
in the primary. To make the per- 
centages comparable with the others 
they have been consequently multi- 
plied by two. ‘This is not accurate, 
but does roughly account for the 
women’s vote, and seems preferable 
to setting forth the figures without 
making some allowance therefor. 

The table shows first that the Re- 
publican vote in these counties is 
usually small, and uniformly much 
smaller relatively than the Democratic 
vote. On the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic vote is frequently surprisingly 


I. Pamiary Vore IN TEN STRONGLY DEMOCRATIC COUNTIES SHOWING PERCENTAGE or Vorm 
Cast IN PRIMARY AB COMPARED WITH THE FOLLOWING ELECTION 


1916 

ह | 
Adams 83 9 48 7 
Brown 68 9 46 2 
Dubois . 71 4 51 3 
Franklin 18 8 38 8 
Hancock 72 2 45 4 
Jackson 78 2 44 1 
Johnson 71 3 56 0 
Scott 90 1 59 4 
Sullivan 76 0 50 6 
Wells .. 78 4 47 4 

Total... "7 2 54 5 








[| 8 50 2 85 9 86 8 
118 4 27 4 102 5 27 0 
80 2 45 8 98.6 23 8 
91 0 40 0 40 2 26 9 
63 4 59 6 70 2 43 6 
66 6 58 0 58 5 48 6 
75 6 60 6 79 6 42 2 
91 6 64 2 80 6 61 6 
58 8 43 4 60 8 50 8 
73 8 55 8 64 9 40 1 
74 0 4D 6 70 8 41 5 
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high, averaging 77.2 per cent in 1916 
and 70.8 per cent in 1920, in many 
cases rising above 80 per cent. 

The fact is, of course, that there is 
no reason to expect a high Republican 
vote in these counties where for 88 
years the Republicans have never 
won an election, and where their only 
influence can be in assisting Republican 
strength in counties joined to them for 
joint election districts. 

However, in these counties, for the 
Democrats the real contest comes in 
the primary and the voters respond. 
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party is distinctly dominant, bears 
out the general conclusions pf these 
two tables. There is a very real inter- 
est in the direct primary in 75 per 
cent of the counties in Indiana, but 
then usually in the primary of the dom- 
inant party only. In the other coun- 
ties, those which may be called “doubt- 
ful,” the percentage of vote varies 
somewhat according to the strength 
of the majority by which the more 
successful party has carried the elec- 
tions; but in all cases of counties which 
can be won or lost by small pluralities, 


HH. Prorary VOTE IN Ten STRONGLY REPUBLICAN COUNTIES ° 





1922 


EE 











1916 
COUNTY bas sts set i 
Benton 54 6 79 $3 
Delaware $8 3 76 8 
Grant......... 88 9 85 4 
Hamilton 86 2 67 4 
Lagrange......- 88.9 69 1 
Porter. .. ...... 22 9 73 6 
Randolph. ...... 34 9 72 9 
Steuben.......... 43 3 90 8 
Warren 24.6 67.7 
Wayne.......... 88.8 78.8 
Total... .... 87.6 


The second table shows the same 
facts for ten strong Republican coun- 
ties, and the conclusions from the first 
table are reaffirmed. The dominant 
party invariably polls a high vote 
in the primary—a very high vote— 
while the party which has no chance 
to win the election is not greatly 
interested, naturally enough, in nom- 
inating men whose defeat is certain. 
In fact, the vote of the minority party 
in these counties is far lower than for 
the minority party in the first table. 

A similar analysis of all of the 69 
counties in which one or the other 





29 2 62 0 33 8 88.2 
19 4 61 8 80 9 92.6 
27 2 89 8 32.1 70 0 
20 4 78 8 35 0 87.2 
29 6 8% 4 20 2 85 8 
19 2 96 0 65.6 108.1 
12.8 88 6 25 9 87.8 
28 8 79 8 28 7 93.5 
24 0 67 6 22 7 91 4 
16 0 66 6 ` 19 7 94 5 

78 6 90 4 77 9 


the primary vote has usually been high. 

From this analysis, emphasis on the 
50 per cent vote cast over the state 
is obviously improper, as it includes the 
votes of one party in 69 counties 
where no one would expect anything 
but a low vote. 

The inevitable conclusion is that 
the direct primary should be retained 
in Indiana because in 75 per cent of 
the counties it is usually for county 
offices more important than the elec- 
tion itself, and is the only opportunity 
for the voter to cast a ballot where it 
will be of determinative value. 
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° 
Tre EFFECT or THE PRIMARY UPON 
THE ELECTION 

Another feature of the primary 
in Indiana has been distinctly notice- 
able. The direct primary partakes 
of the nature of an election. The 
arguments for and against the candi- 
dates @re publicly made. And in 
a bitter contest members of the same 
party may attack each other with 
damaging effects. Personal feelings 
engendered may estrange the two 
factions, to the extent that the sup- 
porters of the defeated candidate 
may prefer to vote for the candidate 
of the opposite party rather than for 
their late adversary. Or a successful 
fight against the organization for the 
nomination may mean lukewarm sup- 
port by party workers in the election. 
The striking illustration is that of the 
Indianapolis Municipal Republican 
Primary in 1921 in which Mayor 
Shank was the successful minority 
nominee. So bitter was the contest 
against him in the primary that Demo- 
cratic papers had ample ammunition 


for the election supplied from the’ 


mouths of Republicans. And the Re- 
publican party and organization went 
through numerous distressing con- 
tortions in attempting to swallow the 
candidate they had not wanted. Mayor 
Shank’s election was due more to 
Democratic votes for him than to the 
success of these contortions. 

Similarly in 1922 most of the party 
workers were supporters of Senator 
New and were positively opposed 
to Mr. Beveridge. There can be no 
doubt that many of them did not work 
actively for him in the election, nor 
for that matter, vote for him. In this 
contest, however, by mutual agree- 
ment, both candidates refrained as far 
as possible from supplying fuel for the 
Democratic flames. 
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MINORITY NOMINEES AND THE 
ELECTION 

One of the serious defects of the 
Indiana primary lies in the very great 
possibility of a candidate being nomi- 
nated by minority vote, as the law re- 
quires merely a plurality. Thus in’ 
1922, out of the 18 congressional 
districts, eight minority candidates 
were named by one or other of the 
parties. In the municipal primaries 
of 1921, in 92 cities, 45 mayors or 
city clerks were minority candidates. 

This cannot but influence the ensu- 
ing election and party organization. 
Public opinion within the party has 
not had full expression, and the result 
in Indiana is distinctly visible. In 34 
cities in 1921 the tickets in the election 
were split so that mayors, clerks or 
treasurers were not of the same party. 

Under the 1915 law Indiana pro- 
vided for the casting of first and second- 
choice votes, the latter to be used in 
case no candidate had a majority 
While there were numerous cases in 
1916 in which the second choice might, 
have determined the result, less than 
10 per cent of the voters expressed a 
second choice, and the provision was 
abandoned in 1917. 

Some sort of preferential voting 
seems to be necessary in order to per- 
fect the primary, but no mere writing 
of such a provision into the law will 
suffice. It requires several years of 
systematic education before the voter 
can be expected to leave the traditional 
scheme of voting and appreciate the 
significance of the new. Certainly 
there must be some constructive at- 
tempt to make the voter understand 
the new system, That has been 
distinctly lacking in Indiana. 


EFFECT on PARTY ORGANIZATION 


That the primary has materially 
upset the long-standing methods of 
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party organization and control must 
be admitted. Minority nominations 
distasteful to the faithful workers in 
power, the present failure of the pri- 
mary to elect primary officers in ac- 
cord with the candidates nominated, 
and the independence of the average 
voter concentrating primarily on per- 
sonalities, has caused the politician 
uniformly to condemn the primary. 
Reward for political services by nomi- 
nation to an elective office is now un- 
certain. Where formerly a rising can- 
didate stepped aside ior another with 
stronger demands, on the assurance 
that he would be considered next time, 
the politician is no longer in a position 
to give that assurance. Geographical 
representation, which people are quick 
to notice when it is disproportionate. 
is forgotten by the voter in the primary. 
In 1922 a member of a county council 
resigned after election because his 
election left unrepresented an im- 
portant township that had always de- 
manded representation. Such things 
the practical politician must take into 
account. The voter neither considers 
them nor understands their importance 
when he 13 exercising his power to 
nominate, however quick he may be to 
comment upon them later. All of 
these facts seem to lessen party re- 
sponsibility under the primary. Com- 
bined with the recent increase in 
splitting the ticket and leaving county 
and city and state government di- 
vided administratively between the 
major parties after election, this would 
seem to demonstrate that the party 
organization cannot. fully assume re- 
sponsibility nor command obedience. 
As a matter of fact, however, in most 
instances, the party organization has 
seemed to keep a rather secure hold 
on the reins. In some of the larger 
counties, the organization regularly 
prepares its slate for the primary, 
and it usually goes through. In the 
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smaller counties the successful candi- 
dates are frequently amalgamated with 
the old order, unless in a few cases they 
are strong enough to force compromises 
in their interest. Control of city, 
state and federal patronage continues 
to command for the organization a 
respect and obedience, so that party 
responsibility has not been tered as 
greatly as would first appear. 


PRIMARY EXPENSES 


The cost of primary elections to the 
various counties in Indiana in 1920 
was $313,427, averaging $0.99 per 
vote cast, as contrasted with $567,599 
and $0.45 per vote for the general elec- 
tion. Unquestionably the expense of 
conventions or primaries under party 
control would be less. But the ques- 
tion of expenditure is never the deter- 
mining one in the case of state policies. 

The chief objection raised against 
the primary in Indiana concerns the 
expenses of individual candidates. 
This is particularly true of state-wide 
offices, where candidates must cover 
the entire state with advertising and 
mail matter. It is impossible to draw 
definite conclusions on this subject, 


- but there is a strong movement in 


Indiana to eliminate state offices from 
the primary on this ground. All 
state officers are now nominated by the 
state conventions with the exception 
of the governor and United States 
For these the vote is prefer- 
ential only unless one candidate re- 
ceives a majority in the primary. In 
1922 candidates were nominated by 
primary majorities. 

In 1922 Senator New reported an 
expenditure of $15,588.05. Beveridge 
reported $10,715.91. But Ralston, 
successful in the election, spent but 
$2063.01 in the primary. In 1920 
Governor McCray reported a total 
of $31,866.82. All were campaigning 
in state-wide contests. 
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Forelesser offices, it appears that it 
is possible for a state representative 
to be elected in Indiana on a primary 
expenditure of from $11 to $25, al- 
though some candidates spent as 
much as $150. In many cases candi- 
dates reported that no money was 
expended. 

For*close contests in a single county, 
candidates may spend much more than 
candidates for Congress. Thus, in 
one contest for superior Judge, the 
successful candidate spent $1,180.50, 
and the unsuccessful $1,297.07. The 
candidate for Congress m the same 
territory expended but $67.50 in the 
primary. .A candidate for county 
treasurer needed $38,864.45 for his 
campaign. An unsuccessful candidate 
for state office before the state con- 
vention reported $1,134.00. 

In the face of such returns, no posi- 
tive conclusions are possible. A suc- 
cessful candidate for governor may 
spend less than an unsuccessful candi- 
date for county office; a congressman, 
less than a state representative or 
justice of the peace. 


PRIMARY Dors Nor CONTROL Parry 
ORGANIZATION 


By far too much attention has been 
centered upon nominations in Indiana, 
and practically no emphasis has been 
placed upon the question of party 
organization. It may be stated em- 
phatically that popular control of 
party organization through the primary 
does not exist in Indiana; has never 
existed; and, which 1s more important, 
has never even been attempted. 

The so-called democratization of 
party machinery, a fundamental part 
of the program of the direct primary, 
has been a total failure in Indiana. 
It is written into the law, but there it 
has remained—on paper only. 

The Indiana primary law is based 
upon the assumption that the proper 
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place at which popular contro] should 
be applied is in the precincts. Hence, 


‘under the law, both major parties 


regularly “elect” precinct committee- 
men who are chairmen of the precinct 
committees, and the foundation upon 
which the party organization 18 based. 
There are 8,895 such precinct com- 
mitteemen in Indiana. These meet 
in their county meetings as a county 
committee and elect a county chairman 
for each county. The 92 county 
chairmen meet in congressional dis- 
tricts and elect 18 district chairmen 
who constitute the state central com- 
mittee. ‘These elect the state chair- 
man. 

It would be a cumbersome system 
at best, were the precinct committee- 
men the real representatives of the 
popular sentiment in their precincts 
elected to have a decisive vote in party 
affairs. But the real state of affairs 
is that the average party voter in most 
instances has no idea that such a 
committeeman exists, and certainly 
has no interest in his selection. 

To nominate a United States sena- 
tor, a governor or representative, or to 


_ express a preference for a presidential 


nominee; that the voter understands 
That he has within his grasp possible 
complete contro] of the party itself 
through the insignificant precinct com- 
mitteemen, he does not understand. 
Nor does he understand the reason why 
party control is of any importance. 


Frew CONTESTS FOR PRECINCT 
COMMITTEEMEN 

Hence no citizen is interested ordi- 
narily in becoming a candidate for this 
lowly office. The fact is, that in 
most cases the county chairman or 
other active workers have to select 
someone in each precinct who can 
undertake the work of political organ- 
ization necessary for party success in 
the election, and in many instances 
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have to persuade that person to accept 
the position. 

A statistical analysis of the returns 
demonstrates this fully. In the first 
place, in most of the precincts in 
Indiana the candidates for precinct 
committeemen do not even appear on 
the ballots. There is no contest and 
the canvassing board certifies them as 
elected with “no opposition.” Where 
they do appear on the ballot they re- 
ceive but a handful of the total vote 
cast, except in a small number of 
instances where there are contests. 

For example, a study of 792 pre- 
cincts for the primary of 1920 shows 
that there were contests for precinct 
committeemen in 61 instances, or 
7.7 per cent. A similar study of over 
800 precincts in 1922 shows an even 
smaller number of contests. In eight 
of eleven counties in 1920 there were 
no contests in any of the precincts; 
and a contest in $1 precincts out of 
51 in one county accounts for over half 
of the contests. In other counties, 
for example, there were contests in 
three out of 44 precincts; in 10 out of 
69. In only one of these cases could 
the contest have affected the control 
of the majority of the county com- 
mittee. And without such majority 
control, minor personal contests be- 
come unimportant. It seems fair to 
conclude from the nature of the returns 
considered, that the percentage of 
contests for this fundamental party 
office in Indiana is less than 10 per 
cent. Eliminating the miscellaneous 
minor contests which’ cannot affect 
subsequent party control, the per- 
centage of real contest for party 
organization falls to 5 or even 8 per 
cent. 7 

The fact is that the contest for party 
control, which frequently is a real con- 
test, does not take place in the primary, 
however much the law intends that it 
should, The real contest comes after 
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the people have voted in the primary. 
It is then a contest of faction agairst 
faction, and not a contest for demo- 
cratic control. 


CONTESTS FOR PARTY CONTROL IN 1922 

The primary of 1922 affords in- 
teresting illustrations. In Marion 
County (Indianapolis) there “was a 
long-standing movement to dislodge 
the “machine” which had been in 
control for eight years. This contest 
did find its way into the primary, 
and many candidates for precinct 
committeemen were known as for or 
against the existing order. After fhe 
primary, both factions claimed a 
majority in the county committee. 
But the assured support of each left 
some thirty doubtful committeemen 
holding the balance of power. Itisa 
publicly acknowledged fact that these 
doubtful ones were definitely bought 
by city patronage by the faction seek- 
ing to gain control. According to the 
mildest statement appearing in an 
Indianapolis newspaper the day follow- 
ing: “The Mayor made no attempt 
to make a secret of the methods used 
in getting some of the precinct com- 
mitteemen to vote for his candidates 
for the county organization. ‘Of 
course we had to give about thirty 
of the precinct committeemen jobs 
with the city,’ Mayor Shank said. 
This public declaration of a thing which 
would Lave been soft-pedaled by al- 
most any other man in public life, 
resulted in riotous applause and cheer- 
ing from the crowd in the packed 
court-room.” And Mayor Shank re- 
iterated this statement the next month 
before the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Seldom have the methods used been 
so freely admitted. But the methods 
have been used before. And the con- 
test in “he Republican State Central 
Committee, in the election of a state 
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chairman, developed methods of co- 
ercion dess admitted but no less dis- 
gusting and reprehensible. It is a 
rather complete commentary on popu- 
Jar control of the party organization 
in Indiana through the primary. 


WHO CONTROLS THE PARTY 
हि MACHINERY? 

Jf the voter does not, who does con- 
trol the party organization? Strange 
enough, it is by no means certain that 
the successful candidates will. It may 
happen frequently that the party 
machinery, started through the pre- 
ciact committeemen in the primary, 
may be positively opposed to the 
candidates nominated by the people 
in the same primary, or more favorably 
disposed in other quarters. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Beveridge won the nomina- 
tion for United States senator in the 
Republican primary in 1922. But it 
was unquestionably Senator Watson 
who secured a dominant cortrol of 
the party organization through the 
election of a state chairman and con- 
sequent control of the state central 
committee. 

Mayor Shank had been elected in 
the municipal election of 1921. He 
was In no way officially connected with 
the 1922 primary. But there is again 
no question that it was he who secured 
control of the Republican Party or- 
ganization in Marion County. And it 
was repeatedly claimed that the na- 
tional committeeman for Indiana had 
largely determined the election of the 
district chairman for that congressional 
district. Not only was party control 
not seized by the voter; it was secured 
by men who were in no sense before 
the public eye in the primary itself. 

DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 4 MYTH 

The fact remains that democratic 


control of party organization in Indiana 
is a myth. The real contests come 
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after the primary, and are beyond 
popular control. The voter usually 
has no distinct knowledge concerning 
these contests even if he does happen to 
see the name of a committeeman on 
the ballot and place a cross beside his 
name. Jt would be better if precinct 
committeemen were appointed in law, 
as they virtually are in fact, by the 
county chairmen; and if popular atten- 
tion were concentrated on the first 
real contest, that for county chairman. 
Jf the voters of a county were to vote 
for a single party officer instead of 
for 20 to 200 precinct committeemen, 
there would be better chance of a real 
expression of public opinion; and at all 
events & real contest in which public 
sentiment could be aroused intelli- 
gently would be transferred to the 
primary within reach of the voter. 


DELEGATES TO STATE CONVENTIONS 

Similarly there is no popular control 
of state conventions. There is more 
interest in this office in Indiana than 
for precinct committeemen however. 
These delegates are also “elected” 
at the primary. Contests for these 
positions run from about 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent in counties surveyed 
where there were contests in 1920 and 
1922. But in 68 per cent of the 
counties studied there were no con- 
tests. In many instances the delegates 
were omitted entirely from the ballot 
and certified without vote, the voter 
never seeing the name or the name of 
the office of delegate whom he is sup- 
posed to have elected as a basis for 
democratic control of the chief as- 
sembly of the party. From the re- 
turns utilized, a 12 per cent contest 
for delegates would seem to be the 
Indiana average. This is an entirely 
insignificant proportion so far as any 
possible effect upon control of the 
convention is concerned. Jt is cer- 
tainly true that the state conventions 
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of the two major parties in Indiana 
are in no sense controlled by the voter 
within the party, even though he may 
“vote” for a delegate in some cases. 


VOTERS JGNORANT OF METHODS OF 
CONTROL 

The reason for this failure is not 
hard to find. We have regularly 
depended upon the political parties to 
educate the voter in all matters po- 
litical. In an election they accom- 
plish this to a certain extent in the 
discussion of issues and candidates. 
But íf the organization interferes in 
the primary, machine control is at 
once alleged. And if the party workers 
do not interfere, the usual education is 
lacking as its chief agency has been 
removed. 

Moreover, the party workers very 
generally have been strenuously op- 
posed to the primary. It is not to be 
supposed that they would attempt to 
inform the voter how to exercise his 
powers to wrest control from their 
hands. And we have provided no 
other means of informing the voters 
concerning the significance of party 
control or how to secure it. 

This failure is not a failure of the 
primary law, except in so far as it 
expects public opinion to focus on 
offices concerning which the voter is 
ignorant, and, moreover, in which he 
cannot be interested. The law pro- 
vided the machinery for the democ- 
ratization of party organization. 
What is needed now is' some method 
of concentrating party attention on 
the important contests and persuading 
the primary voter that zeal in nominat- 
ing candidates might be betzer spent 
if he were to remember that he is also 
electing party officials. 

The chief defect of the Indiana 
primary at present lies in the over- 
emphasizing of the nomination of 
candidates and the almost total ignor- 
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ing of the election of party officials. 
The voter in the primary is Mot par- 
ticularly nor strikingly successful in 
selecting better candidates than were 
chosen by the party workers under the 
old system. If that were all there was 
to tke primary, we might be better off 
under the old primary or convention. 
But it 1s the question of party control, 
however much it has been ovefl ooked, 
that should be the dominant question, 
in the primary. With popular con- 
trol of party a fact, nominations 
perhaps would be easily taken care 
of through the party committees. 

Tc revert to the old primary gnd 
convention system, as things now are, 
gives no promise of improvement. 
Today, as large a proportion as 90 
per cent of the voters in some counties 
participate in party primaries. Their 
zeal 13 considerably misdirected towards 
nominations, it is true, but still they 
are interested and do participate. 
And yet their control of the party,— 
popular control,—runs as low as 8 to 
12 per cent. What could be expected 
if their main interest were removed? 
It is hopeless to assert that they would 
come out in similar force to a primary 
where their sole participation would 
be the selection of committeemen and 
delegates in whom they are now not at 
all interested. 

‘To argue that the primary should 
be discarded as a failure is to declare 
that real control of government should 
be relegated to self-appointed commit- 
tees, or factions thereof, with no 
semb_ance of popular control. It were 
as well to restate the argument in this 
form:—that the people are neither 
interested in, nor capable of governing 
themselves,—for that is what it means. 
People are used to elections and ballots 
as the method of expressing their 
politizal opinions. And the possi- 
bilities lie through utilization of this 
interest, not in destroying it. 
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PEN OR CLOSED 
Closed (Qualification of Voters) 


Alabama 
Each party uses ballots of different 
color. Registration required, but un- 
registered voters may be sworn in. 
The state or county committees have 
authority to prescribe the political or 
voller quulificutious of voters, 


Arkansas 
Each party prints its own ballots. Poll 
lux receipt required. 


Delaware 
Voters are required to-be registered. 
Party authority may prescribe qualifi- 
cations for voters. 


Georgia 
Registration is required and the party 
may prescribe other qualifications. 


5 et ae” 
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ROTATION OF NAMES 
ON BALLOT 





Alphabetical order. 





Lots are cast to determine 
e order of names on the 
ballot. 








First choice 
only. 


Printed in alphabetical 
order. 


First choice 
only. 


No provision. 








Fæst AND SECOND (छाउ 


Vote Necessary to Nominate 


Majority of first-choice votes or high- 
est where first and second are added. 


Not specified, 


Highest vote. 


Candidate receiving the largest popu- 
lar vote of a county, gets the entire 
county unit vote, which is 2 votes for 
each representative the county has in 
the legislature. A majority vote is 
required in the second primary for 
U, Š. senator and governor. 
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Book Department 


BroanapurcaL Norm: The Division of 
Biography in the Library of Congress pub- 
lished a list of references on primary elec- 
tion laws in November, 1920. A list sup- 
plementary to this one and bringing it up 
to date is now in preparation. 

i 
Deweer, D. R., and SrugGmguxm, M. J. 

Banking and Credit. Pp. wii, 506. 

Price, $8.00. New York: The Ronald 

Press Co., 1922. j 


This useful volume makes no pretence 
of covering the entire field of money and 
banking. The emphasis is distinctly on 
the descriptive and practical aspects of the 
subject rather than upon historical develop- 
ment or the discussion of underlying theo- 
retical principles. Yet sufficient theory is 
presented for the purposes of the elemen- 
tary student or the business man who 
desires a better understanding of his rela- 
tions with banking and credit institutions. 

The authors assume on the part of tie 
reader a preliminary acquaintance with 
the chapters on money and banking found 
in any standard text on economics, and 
thus avoid the duplication of this material 
which is usual in the first few chapters of 
books on banking. The space saved in 
this way permits a more detailed treatment 
of certain topics than can be found ia other 
introductory volumes, notably the problem 
of credit analysis, to which five chapters 
are devoted, and foreign exchange. The 
operation of the federal reserve system is 
described at length. 

In order to give concreteness to tne dis- 
cussion, there are appended some sixty 
practical problems, half of them with 
solutions. About a third of these ar2 
merely commercial arithmetic (interest and 
discount), but the remainder deal with 
bank statements, credit analysis, and for- 
eign exchange. Numerous references at 
the end of each chapter and an extensive 
bibliography are valuable guides to further 
reading. 

The merit of the book lies in its clear 
and up-to-date presentation of judiciously 
selected parts of a large subject, rather 


than in any originality of thought. It 
would be ungrateful to criticize the in- 
evitable omissions, in view of the con- 
siderable success of the authors in ach#ving 
their abject, the “detailed description and 
illustretion of actual practice in the busi- 
ness world.” 


MORGAN, GERALD. Public Relief of Sick- 
ness. Pp. 195. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


In this book, Mr. Morgan has organized 
considerable valuable material on the prob- 
Jem of sickness and poverty and methods 
bemg used to meet that problem m Amer- 
ica, Denmark, Germany and Great Britain. 
He then discusses the facts so compiled, 
with reference to the relative success and 
failure of the methods used in those coun- 
tries. His conclusion is that health in- 
surance alone cannot meet the problem 
and that the best plan would be a two-fold 
one comprising two separately operated 
and distinct programs: one, a provision for 
contributory, compulsory health Insurance; 
the other a state-wide system of public 
health centers in which the best possible 
health service would be provided, that 
service to be paid for by patients in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay. 

Mr. Morgan’s data for his discussion of 
the present American situation with regard 
to public relief of sickness came largely 
from the survey made by the Illinois state 
commission appointed in 1917 to study the 
subject of health insurance. He presents 
an interesting analysis of the results of 
that survey in which he points out the 
extreme difficulty of getting accurate sta- 
tistics as to the cost of adequate medical 
relief, as compared with the much simpler 
task of computing the wage loss caused by 
sickness. His deduction that this fact 
makes it difficult to provide adequate 
medical treatment in any system of health 
insurance appears to be borne out by the 
experience of the European countries where 
health msurance has been quite thoroughly 
tested. In all three countries cited— 
Denmark, Germany and Great Britain, 
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with a different system in each country— 
the facts gathered by Mr. Morgan appear 
to show that adequate medical treatment 
is not provided. 

The book is a thoughtful, logical dis- 
cussion of a very important subject in the 
field of ‘Social work. While it may be said 
to be too sketchy to be considered a 
comprehensive study of the subject, it does 
bring together a nucleus of idea, fact and 
bibliography which should prove valuable 
to anyone wishing to pursue the subject 
further, 

W. M. L. 


'Tospar, H. R. Problems in Export Sales 
Management. Pp 697. Price, $5.00. 
Chicago, Il.: A. W. Shaw Co., 1922. 


Problems in Export Sales Management is 
designed for use in the so-called “case 
system” of business training. It is in 
line with similar books which have been 
prepared by other members of the staff of 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University. Other 
volumes in the series deal with the manage- 
ment of retail stores, sales management, 
marketing problems and problems in 
business finance. 

One of the shortcomings of the case 
system is that some of the problems pre- 
sented are such that from the information 
given no one can be certain as to the 
correct answer. With only limited data 
before them both the instructor and his 
students may decide upon a particular 
policy, while a business executive actually 
called upon to decide the problem for his 
firm may decide it quite differently, in the 
light of some human element or other 
Important fact which he knows to have a 
vital bearing upon the business policies of 
his firm. Another shortcoming, and one 
springing directly from the desire to 
minimize the likelihood of the one just 
mentioned, is that some problems are 
. presented m such a manner that the 
answers are virtually given in the problems 
and require little reasoning on the part of 
the student. 

It would appear that the case system 
can be used to advantage only in advanced 
classes which have acquired a thorough 
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groundwork in foreign trade methods and 
policies before attempting to solve many 
of the problems presented to them. Given 
a set of conditions, the student cannot 
reason intelligently as to the correct export 
method to apply, unless he knows con- 
siderable about all or many of the various 
methods in actual use. A book of prob- 
lems is more serviceable In a class of gradu- 
ate students than in undergraduate classes 
because the average graduate student is 
more mature and should have a wider 
knowledge of business practices. 

Professor Tosdal’s collection of export 
sales management problems shows careful 
selection and contains much practical in- 
formation which will be of great value in 
the teaching of foreign trade, whether or 


` not the case system is generally adopted. 


The book merits careful reading by every 
teacher of foreign trade and by every 
export manager. It abounds with valuable 
examples and pertinent suggestions. 

It contains 164 problems. many of which 
were obtained from the experience of 
export concerns. They are presented in 
eleven chapters dealing with different 
phases of exporting: export sales organi- 
zation; research and planning in export 
trade; export policies relating to the prod- 
uct; export policies relating to distri- 
bution; export policies relating to prices 
and terms of sale; sales methods; manage- 
ment of export sales force; foreign branches; 
financing, credits and collections; delivery 
of export orders; and control of export 
sales and general problems. 

Suggestions for collateral reading are 
contained throughout the volume. In 
addition to the informaticn given in the 
problems and explanatory statement of 
each chapter, the reader will find that it 
contains a classified bibliography. 

GROVER G. HUEBNER. 


PERSONS, Frank W. Central Financing of 
Social Agencies. Pp. 284. Price, 82.00. 
Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Advisory 
Council, 1922. 

This is an exceedingly timely and in- 
telligent survey of community financing 
as a method of solving the present needs of 
social agencies. 
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The author, a well-known leader in 
philanthropic work, has based his study on 
the experience of the six cities which have 
tried to solve their social financial difficulty 
by the community plan. The bsok out- 
lines the various functions of organization, 
budgets, soliciting funds, administration, 
education, and then sums up the difficulties 
and advantages. One gathers the advan- 
tages well outweigh the difficulties and that 
there are many possibilities of cotiperation 
and elimination of waste yet to be worked 
out. 

Among the advantages are: more givers, 
agencies released from money struggle, an 
accurate estimate of social needs and com- 
munity spirit created, as against dimmish- 
ing returns from drives, standards of 
agencies levelled, new developments 
checked and the control of social work 
vested m a small group, which tends to 
become arbitrary and dommatec by the 
dollar. 

Altogether, the book is well worth a 
thoughtful reading. That our social agen- 
cles are spending their valuable time and 
energy in struggling with their financial 
needs is a problem we are increasingly 
forced to solve, and the only solution as yet 
found is this plan of community fnancing. 

L. F. R. 


OBERHOLTZER, Errm Paxson, PH.D., 
Lrrr.D. The Morals of the Movie. Pp. 
251. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company, 1922. 


Doctor Oberholtzer was for six years a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors, a board which was a pioneer in its 
field and whose principles and methods 
have been widely adopted. What success 
the Pennsylvania Board bas had aas been 
largely due to his efforts. In view of his 
intimate knowledge of the moral signif- 
cance of the motion picture, It seems re- 
grettable that he should confine himself to 
a destructive criticism of the industry and 
devote only one or two paragraphs in his 
preface to a mere mention that it is “among 
the world’s greatest . . . successes.” 

After thus favorably cataloging the 
motion picture, he states that his purpose 
is “to point out the wrong in film,” which 
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he does with a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. The censor’s point of view is well 
presented and established. The illustra- 
tive material is not always wisely chosen, 
but it is nevertheless valuable, as is an 
appendix of 55 pages containing examples 
of existing and proposed censorshp laws 
and standards, to the outsider who wishes 
to know just what censors are attempting 
to achieve. 
DoNALD Youna. 


Darrow, CLARENCE. Crime, Its Cause 
and Treatment. Pp. 302. Price, 82.50. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, 192%. 


This book is what one might expect from 
a man who for years has been fighting the 
legal battles of organized labor in this 
country. It is thoughtful and filled with 
the milk of human kindness. Mr. Darrow 
makes no pretence of being an original 
investigator in criminology or of being an 
authority in biology, psychology or philoso- 
phy. The book is his reflections on the 
subject of crime, based on forty years of 
court practice. It is the book of a social 
philosopher. 

His point of view is fully expressed in 
his preface. “My main effort” he says 
“is to show that the laws that control 
human behavior are as fixed and certain 
as those that control the physical world.” 
Actually he does not spend much time in 
proving this; he assumes this in every 
chapter of his book. There are few, how- 
ever, who would quarrel with him over 
this assumption. Accordingly, he throws 
over the notion of moral responsibility and 
accounts for crime solely on the basis of 
heredity and environment Much of the 
book is devoted to an elaboration of this 
thesis interspersed with common sense 
appraisals of society’s attitude toward 
various aspects of the crime problem. 

Many sentences and paragraphs could 
be taken from the book which deserve a 
place in one’s collection of useful quota- 
tions, as for example: 


As 8 matter of fact, the potential criminal is 
in every man, and no one was ever so abandoned 
that some friend would not plead for him, or 
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that someone who knew him would not testify 
to his good deeds. 

I have very seldom seen one who felt that he 
had done wrong, or had any thought of what 
the world calls reformation. A very few have 
used the current language of those who talk of 
reforng but generally they were the weakest and 
most hopeless of the lot and usually adopted 
this attitude to deceive. In almost every m- 
stance where you meet any sign of intelligence, 
excuses and explanations are freely made, and 
these explanations fully justify ther points of 
view. 

But with few exceptions, the criminal comes 
from the walks of the poor and has no education 
or next to none. For this society is much to 
blame. 

Any man or woman who has fairly normal 
faculties, and can reason from cause to effect, 
knows that the crimes of children are really the 
crimes of the state and society which by neglect 
and active participation have made him what 
he is. 

Still with the unfortunate accused of crimes or 
misdemeanors, from the moment the attention 
of the officers is drawn to him until his final 
destruction, everything is done to prevent his 
recovery and to aggravate and make fatal his 
disease. 


The author’s comment on the aftermath 
of crime following the war deserves wide- 
spread publicity: 

For more than four years most of the Western 
World did nothing but kill. The whole world 
talked of slaughter and devoted its energy to 
killing. Every sentiment of humanity was for- 
gotten. Even religious ties and religious com- 
mands were ignored. The prayers to the 
Almighty contained requests that He help the 
various fighting nations to kill their enemies. 
Everyone was taught to hate. The leaders in 
the war knew that boys could not do efficient 
killing unless they learned to fear and hate. The 
most outrageous falsehoods were freely circu- 
lated by every nation about its enemies and 
their conduct of the war. The highest rewards 
were offered for new and more efficient ways to 
kill Every school was turned over to hate and 
preparation for war, and, of course, all the 
churches joined in the universal craze. God 
would not only forgive killing but reward those 
who were the most expert at the game. 

When this bears a harvest after the war, the 
public loudly clamors for hanging boys whose 
psychology is a direct result of long and intensive 
training by the leaders of the world. 


Mr. Darrow believes, of course, that 
society has a right to protect itself from 
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the depredations of criminals, but he be- 
lieves that this should be done not in the 
spirit of vengeance and of hate but with 
charity. 

“All prisons,” says he, “should be in the 
hands of experts, physicians, criminologists, biol- 
ogists, and, above all, the humane. Every 
prisoner should be made to feel that the state 
is Interested in his good as well as the good of 
the society from which he came.” 


The question left in the reviewer’s mind 
after reading the book is how long it will 
be before the general public comes to 
accept whole-heartedly these sound views 
of Mr. Darrow. 

Dr. Louis N. ROBINSON. 


Loner, Leonon Fresnev. Railroad 
Freight Transportation. Pp.771. Price, 
$5.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1922. 


This book is not designed for the use of 
the general reader, and those who read it 
with the hope of getting a clear and logi- 
cally presented account of how freight is 
transported by rail will be disappointed. 
As Mr. Loree explains in his foreword, the 
volume is a “series of memoranda,” origi- 
nally prepared by him for the use of 
officers cf his own company, “‘expanded 
and rearranged” for the benefit of the 
entire body of railroad officers in the United 
States. Though there is evidence that 
considerable labor was given to expansion 
and rearrangement, the work still has many 
characteristics of memoranda. With so 
much excellent material available for the 
preparation of a thoroughly good general 
work on railroad operation, it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Loree did not give 
more effort to its organization and presen- 
tation. There is no business in the United 
States which comes mto closer contact 
with the public than the railroad business. 
Yet to the vast majority of people the 
operation of a railroad is a complete 
mystery. There has been for a long time 
a real need for an authentic work giving 
an adequate description of modern rail- 
road facilities and telling how a railroad 
system is operated. Mr. Droege, in his 
two books on terminals and trains, has 
performed some service in this direction, 
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but his work is extremely detailed, and, 
like this work, is intended primarily for 
railroad men. Mr. Haines’s volume, Efi- 
cient Railroad Operation, is much too 
technical for the general reader, and it 
places much more emphasis upon efficiency 
than upon operation. 

Mr. Loree’s book is for the most part a 
running commentary upon modern rail- 
road practice, based upon his own experi- 
ence and observation. While not exactly 
autobiographical in character, it gives a 
fairly good account of the author’s long 
and useful career m the railroad field. The 
frequent references to his own experience, 
and even the Colonel Repington touches, 
such 98, “ When I took the Prince of Pless 
through the Western Pennsylvania coke 
region,” and when Mr. Richards said to Mr. 
McCrea, “You have a good man in Loree,” 
serve to lend interest to the discussion. 

The volume is divided into eight sections, 
labelled in order: The Permanent Way; 
Shops and Equipment; Organization, Field 
and Staff; Forms, Accounts and Statistics; 
Movement of Cars; Movement of Engines 
and Trains; Men (two sections), Mr. 
Loree has refused, however, to be hampered 
by his labels, and has exercised complete 
freedom in the distribution of his com- 
ments on different subjects. The engine 
house is discussed as a part of the perma- 
nent way and again in the section on shops 
and equipment; signals come under per- 
manent way and the movement of trains; 
airbrakes almost escape mention under 
equipment, but receive passing notice in 
the first section on men. The inevitable 
historical narrative on the development of 
steam transport is delayed until the middle 
of the book, appearing in the section de- 
voted to the movement of engines and 
trains; and a description of periodicals on 
railway transportation comes in the section 
on organization. 

One cannot say that Mr. Loree discusses 
any topic too fully or too lightly, because 
one cannot feel sure of the needs of his 
selected audience. Having prepared the 
material for the use of railroad officers, he 
naturally assumes on the part of his readers 
a fairly thorough knowledge of railroad 
work, and he has a right to be arbitrary in 
the selection of topics and in the assignment 
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of space. His views on many subjects 
will doubtless be criticised. ‘The majority 
of progressive railroad officials look with 
favor upon the use of mechanical stokers 
for large locomotives, despite Mr. Loree’s 
opinion that they do not make for tly 
increased firing efficiency and his belief 
that firemen do not have enough work to 
do anyhow. His opposition to electrifica- 
tion of steam roads will likewise not meet 
with general approval; nor will his rather 
singular implication that the inefficiency of 
terminals in large cities such as New York 
and Chicago is due to the failure of public 
authorities and shippers to provide ade- 
quate facilities. His opinion with regard 
to store-door delivery and the use of motor 
trucks and container cars by railroad 
companies, 18 at direct variance with the 
views recently presented by Mr. Lyford 
and other railroad officials of the younger 
generation. One wishes that he had given 
his opinion of automatic stops and devices 
for train speed control, but he does not 
mention them. He apparently favors the 
use of the locomotive booster, though he 
neither describes it nor discusses its advan- 
tages. He tells with much detail of his 
own connection with the development of 
the standard code of train rules and tele- 
graph orders, but he avoids any discussion 
of the controversy over the virtual elimi- 
nation of the “31” order. 

H any part of Mr. Loree’s book will be 
of great interest to the general reader, it 
will be the sections devoted to labor. More 
than one hundred and fifty pages are given 
to this subject, and most of this space is 
occupied with an enlargement of his well- 
known opinion of labor organizations, their 
purposes and methods. Mr. Loree is con- 
vinced that the labor problem can best be 
solved by leaving all questions at issue to 
the employer. The following paragraph 
(p. 697) is faintly reminiscent of Divine 
Right Baer: 


If both parties organize to control wages and 
conditions of employment, as they become more 
nearly equal in strength, we shall enter upon a 
new phase. Practically every capitalist and 
enterpriser has had the experience of the laborer, 
knows thoroughly this phase of life in at least 
one branch of endeavor, and looks forward to 
the probability of his great grandchildren having 
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to make their start from the same level. Prec- 
tically no laborer has had the experience of the 
capitalist or of the enterpriser, and he usually 
conceives 8 radically wrong picture of their 
activities, environment and motives. It is to 
associations of employers, therefore, not to labor 
organizations, that we may look with hope for 
practical#olutions of the questions involved. 


In dealing with the activities of labor 
unions Mr. Loree occasionally lets his 
prejudices becloud his judgment, and at 
times his attitude is positively truculent. 
The Adamson Act, in particular, rouses his 
ire, every time he thinks about it; “The 
most insolent humiliation ever put on a 
proud people. The Anglo-Saxon people 
have a long memory. The day of retri- 
bution is not likely to be entirely avoided.” 
And of President Wilson: “A man of quick 
imagination and mercurial morals [what- 
ever that may mean] he Jacked that sense 
of perspective without which no man is 
safe m high places. Nor did he possess 
those long traditions of Americanism, with- 
out which no man can adequately represent 
the republic.” One may wonder why, if 
this opinion was general, Mr. Loree, in 
common with other railroad officials, 
waited until the day after election in 1916 
to challenge the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Act in the courts. 

Mr. Loree contributes little of construc- 
tive nature in his discussion of the labor 
problem. He quotes at length various 
passages of open-shop propaganda, and re- 
hearses the familiar shibboleths of personal 
liberty, freedom of Individual contract, 
and “socialistic” Russia. His attitude 
is the traditional attitude of the labor- 
union opponents, whose opposition has 
never served to check the growth of trade 
unionism or to correct its abuses. 


T. W. VAN METRE. 


JONES, FRANKLIN D., of the Washington 
Bar. Trade Association Activities and 
the Law. Pp. 360. Price, 83.00. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company. 
The author’s purpose is first, to aid 

officers and members of trade associations 

by informing them as to the legality of 
proposed acts and plans; second, to present 
to the public at large the vast extent of 
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legitimate association activities and show 
their value and importance. ‘The work has 
been done with such extraordinary thor- 
oughness and clarity that the author might 
well have stated a third purpose for his 
book; that of serving as a text for advanced 
university courses m commerce and govern- 
ment. 

* The plan of the work is admirable. 
After opening chapters on the general 
legal rules governmg competition and a 
summary of their protective purposes, the 
author takes up the chief activities of trade 
associations. These are: the dissemination 
of basic busmess facts; the study of cost 
and accounting methods; the establishment 
of standards, classifications, types and 
sizes, etc.; industrial research; labor ques- 
tions; codperative advertising; traffic and 
transportation; the protection of credit, 
trade marks and other property interests; 
commercial arbitration; foreign trade; re- 
lations with government. 

The layman will be surprised to learn of 
the extent and intensity of this activity 
and the large influence wieldéd by some of 
the trade bodies described. The Silk Asso- 
ciation has developed commercial arbitra- 
tion to such a point that all contracts made 
by its members are accompanied by a 
blank form on which the parties state that 
they will or will not accept arbitration of 
claims arising under it. The effect is to 
take out of the courts an immense mass of 
litigation and to avoid the expense, delay 
and disruption of trade relations caused by 
such lawsuits. The same association has 
set up a complete schedule of standards in 
order to meet the need for a definite meas- 
ure of silk products in both quality and 
quantity. Codes of trade practices are 
solely evolved so that the trade bodies 
described are becoming the source of a 
new industrial law which, the author 
believes, may greatly aid the government 
in its regulation of fair and unfair trade 
methods. ‘The collection and distribution 
of business information is a vital function 
of trade bodies. Its importance to the 
individual business concern is well described 
and the limits of its legality are clearly 
set, forth. 

The book concludes with a study of those 
collective activities which are prohibited 
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by law. "There are appendices giving the 
texts of the chief federal trade acts. 

It might be wished that the author had 
given a more detailed description of the 
leading association activities; also a more 
critical explanation of the reasons why 
some policies were successful and others 
were not. The reader also misses some 
constructive suggestions for the future 
development of association work. The 
first of these needs 1s partly supplied in a 
well-written booklet, Trade Asscciatwns, 
issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Perhaps it is as yet too 
early to expect a discussion of policies, 
because most of the work undertaken is 
still new and its value and future develop- 
ment cannot be quickly appraised. 

The author has given a highly valuable 
survey of the present lines of activity and 
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has referred the reader to helpful sources 
of information. All statements of policy 
are well documented; the references both 
to association minutes and other publi- 
cations, and to court decisions and adminis- 
trative correspondence, are thoroughly 
up-to-date. The author’s attituda is that 
of a broad-visioned student of trade and 
legal affairs who has a keen practical sense 
of the value of coöperation, and who wants 
to see association activities conducted along 
legal lines that will be helpful to their 
members and to the public at large. The 
treatment 13 both scholarly and interesting. 
The views expressed are sane and practical 
and the material has been gathered and 
presented m a natural order. The author 
has done a real public service in a new and 
fruitful field of research. 
JAMES T. Youna. 
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Report of the Board of Directors of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science for the Year Ending December 31, 1922 


I. REVIEW OF THE ACADEMY’S 
ACTIVITIES 
Your Board 1s in the fortunate position 
to present to you a most encouraging 
report on the activities of the Academy dur- 
ing the calendar year which has just come 
to a close. At no time in the history of our 
organization have the publications of the 
Academy exerted so far-reaching an influ- 
ence on the thought and opinion of the 
country. 

With each year the Academy is moving 
steadily towards the fulfillment of its 
larger mission as one of the real forces in 
the education of public opinion. The meet- 
ings of the Academy have been largely at- 
tended, and the sessions of the Annual 
Meeting attracted attention throughout the 
country. 

The progress of the Academy’s work and 
the extension of its influence has been due 
in large measure to the devoted and unself- 
ish efforts of the Editorial Council under 
the able leadership of the Chairman of the 
Council-——Dr. Clyde L. King—and the 
Board desires to take this opportunity to 
place on record the debt of obligation owing 
to Dr. King and his associates. 

During the year the Academy has suf- 
fered the loss of one of its founders—Dr. 
Simon N. Patten, to whose guidance the 
Academy owes so much. A special memo- 
rial session was held under the auspices of 
the Academy to honor his memory. 

Your Board has quietly continued the 
campaign for the establishment of an en- 
dowment fund. It is our purpose to raise 
such a fund through comparatively small 
- contributions by the members of the Acad- 
emy. While this campaign is still in its 
initial stages, it is our hope that in time 
such a fund will be established in order to 
enable the Academy to carry on special in- 
vestigations on subjects of national and 
international interest. 


I. PUBLICATIONS 

During the year 1922 the Academy pub- 
lished the following special volumes: 

The Federal Reserve System—its pur- 
pose and work (January). 

Russia Today—Determination of Wage- 
Rates—American Intervention in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic (March). 

The Ethics of the Professions and of 
Business (May). 

America and the Rehabilitation of 
Europe (July). 

Industrial Relations and the Churches 
(September). 

A Study in Labor Mobility (September 
supplement). 

Western Europe and the United States 
(November). 

Attendance in Four Textile Mills in Phil- 
adelphia (November Supplement). 

HI. MEETINGS 

During the year that has just come to a 
close the Academy held the following ses- 
sions: 

January 14, China and Her Problems. 

May 12 and 18, The Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Meeting— America and the Rehabili- 
tation of Europe 
_ October 28, Special session to honor the 


memory of Dr. Simon Nelson Patten, one of 
the founders of the Academy. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


During the year 1922 the Academy re- 
ceived 1,818 new members and 172 new 
subscriptions, or a total of 1,490. The 
Academy lost 68 members by death; 545 by 
resignation; and 192 delinquent members 
and 95 subscriptions were dropped. The 
present membership of the Academy is 
6,979 members and 1,436 subscriptions, 
making a total of 8,415. 
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V. FINANCIAL CONDITION 

The receipts and expenditures cf the 
Academy for the fiscal year just ended are 
clearly set forth in the treasurer's report. 
The accounts were submitted to Messrs. 
E. P. Moxey and Company for eudit, and 
copy of their statement is appended here- 
with. In order to lighten the expenses Im- 
cident to the Annual Meeting a fund of 
$1,784 was raised. The Board desires to 
take this opportunity to express its grati- 
tude to the contributors to this fund. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

One of the purposes which your Board 
has constantly kept in mind 13 the estab- 
lishment of Academy centers throughout 
the country. We have not beer: able to put 
this larger plan into effect because cf the 
fact that it will require not only a much 
more elaborate administrative crganizition 
than we at present possess, but will also 
call for the services of an executive director 
whose entire time and energy will b2 de- 
voted to this special duty. As yet your 
Board has not been able to find a man ade- 
quately equipped to undertake this im- 
portant task. 

In conclusion your Board desires t> ex- 
press the hope that during the present year 
the Academy may have the more active co- 
operation of a larger percentage of our 
members. Occupying, as they do, mfuen- 
tial positions in all sections of tae country, 
such codperation will add much to th2 in- 
fluence and prestige of the Academy. 
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January 11, 1985. 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, Esa., TREAS., 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir— 

We herewith report that we haveWwudited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 81, 1922, 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
statement of receipts and disbursements 
during the above indicated period, together 
with statement of assets as at December 31, 
1922. 

The receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for same 
appearing in the treasurer's cash book with 
the record of bank deposits and were found 
to be in accord therewith. 

The disbursements, as shown by the cash 
book, were supported by proper vouchers. 
These vouchers’ were m the form of can- 
celled paid checks or receipts for moneys 
expended. These were examined by us and 
verified the correctness of the payments 
made. 

The investment securities listed in the 
statement of assets were examined by us 
and were found to be correct and m accord 
with the books. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion we certify that the statements sub- 
mitted herewith are true and correct. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants . 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YAR 


ENDED DECEMBER 81, 1922 


Cash Balance January 1,1922 . . . ... ..., . 


Members’ Dues..... ... ... 

Life Memberships . : 

Special Donations......... 
Subscriptions...... 

Sales of Publications I xt 5. 
Securities Sold or Matured.. ............ oe 
Interest on Investments and Bank Balances . 
Gain on Sale or Maturity of Securities 


Sundries र ee Ache A CTE 


Office Expense............ n ei ee er ae 


Philadelphia Meetings .. .. .,, ..... vee 
Publicity Expense....... ....... 4: 


Publication of The Annals . , ,,, . SS 


Membership Records ........ .... 
Expenditures for Special Research Work 
Securities Purchased. .. क जळ ज 


Cash Balance December 81, 1922. ore ree 


Assets 
Investments (Book Value). . > Gane ih 
Cash 
In Academy Office.................. SS i 
In Treasurer's Hands, Girard Trust Company. ..... 


833,841.99 
2१ 50 
1,784 00 
7,201 21 
7,597.10 
6,971.80 
5,749.63 
71 64 
$0.85 


$6,215 28 
4,294 02 
7,722 80 

26,954 59 
2,756.81 
1,749 00 
6,744 . 80 


81,698.07 


68,220.72 


$64,913.79 


56,438 .80 


Te 88,474.99 


$400.00 
8,074.99 


$117,148 27 


8,474.89 


$125,628 26 


Index 
Ability, 20. Daly, Alice Lorraine, 159. 
Accuracy, 72. Data, 98. 
Advance, 106. Davies Bul, 128. ° 
Advertising, 48; self, 92. Davies, Howard, 128. 


Amendments, 22, 68 

Alphabetical arrangement, 152. 

America, 35, 94; change of attitude in, 56. 
Antagonism, 47. 

Appraisal, 142. 

Assurance, 176. 


Ballot: judicial, 86; non-partisan: 7, 84; radi- 
calism of, 85; results of, 87, 95; short ballot 7, 
14,19. 

BERDAHL, CLARENCE A. Operation of the 
Richards Primary, The, 158-171. 

Berger, Victor M., 51. 

Bi-factionalism, 114. 

Board of Directors, Report of, 281-288. 

Bonus, soldiers, 111. 

Boots, RALPH S. Party Platforms in State 
Politics, 72-82. 

Bribery, 1. 

Breakdown, 148. 

Brookhart, Col. Smith W., 78,149. 


Calder, Senator, 148. 

CALIFORNIA DIRECT Pnrrany, THe. West, 
Victor J., 116-127. 

California, 37. 

Campaign funds, 8. 

Candidates, 122; character of, 152; independent, 
14; non-partisan, 14. 

Central America, 42. 

Centralization, 80. 

Cleveland, 32. 

Clique, 97. 

Compromise, 58. 

Committees, 16; state, 99. 

Compromise, 97, 52. 

Competition, 149, 107. 

Confusion, 94. 

Conservatism, 85. 

Consolidation, 19. 

Control, 176. 

Conventions: 101, 118; endorsement of, 13; 
evils of, 1, 2; post-primary, 99; proposal, 
160; remoteness of, 1; state, 179, 74, 46. 

County government, 20. 

Cox, Gov., 19. 

Crill, Mr. Louis N., 158. 

Criticism, 28, 126. 

Cross examination, 26. 

CUSHMAN, ROBERT EUGENE. Non-partisan 
Nominations and Elections, 83-96. 


Debates, 186, 167, 168. 

DEFECTS IN THE DIRECT PRIMARY. 
Karl F., 31-89, 

Defects, 66, 180. 

Deliberation, 27. 

Demagoguery, 43. 

Democracy, 39, 42. 

Despotism, 24. 

Devine, James H., 106. 

Difficulties, 85. 

Dignity, 89. 

DiGmnsTr or PRIMARY ELECTION Laws. 
borough, Charles, 181-278. 

Direct Primary, 108; abolishment of, 28, 116; 
advantages of, 6, 142; city versus county, 181; 
criticism of, 116; democratic endorsement of, 
55; disadvantages of, 142; disappointment in 
operation, 5; effect of, 45, 46, 77; essentials of 
Maine, 180; impracticability of, 56; necessity 
for, 70; opposition to, 116; repeal of, 29; 
~etention of, 23; small size of vote in, 144, 157; 
voting differences, 8. 

Direcr PRIMARIES. Kettleborough, Charles, 
11-17. 

DIRECT PRIMARY AND PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 
IN Wisconsin, THs. Hall, Arnold Bennett, 
40-54. 

DIRRCT PRIMARY Law IN Mamm AND How Ir 
Has WORKED, Tux. Hormell, Orren Chal- 
mer, 128-141. 

Dissatisfaction, 10. 

Discard, 80. 

Dix law, 142. 

Dixon, Governor, 19. 

Dopps, H. W. Removable Obstacles to the 
Success of the Direct Primary, 18-21. 

Drafts, 76. 


Geiser, 


Kettle- 


Education, 180. 

Eificiency, 88. 

Egan, George W., 159. 

Election, 41, 175. 

Endorsement, 99. 

England, 94: allegiance to leader in, 36; free 
trade movement, 36; party spirit in, 85, 36; 
return to two-party system, 35. 

Esch-Cummins Railroad Law, 149. 

Essentials, 36. 

Europe, 115. 

Evidence, 40, 46. 

Evil, 24. 
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Expense; 2, 25, 26, 67, 112, 121, 128, 124, 189. 
146, 152, 156, 170, 171, 176. 

Experimentation, 8, 9. 

Extra-legal, 114. 


Factionalism, 53. 
Failure, k 180. 
Farce, 143. 

Fee, 117. 
Freedom, 106. 


GEISER, Kant E. 
mary, 31-38. 

Genius, 50. 

Geography, 178. 

Group organization, necessity of, 41. 

Gump, Frepmric H. Operation of the Direct 
Primary in Indians, The, 172-180. 


Defects in the Direct Pri- 


HALL, ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Party Responsibility 
40-54. 

HANNAN, WILLIAM E. Opinions of Public Men 
on the Value of the Direct Primary, 55-62. 

Hare system, 105, 118 

Hoag, C G. Proportional Representation in 
the United States. Jts Spread, Principles of 
Operation, Relation to Direct Primaries and 
General Results, 105-110. 

Horack, FRANK E. Workings of the Direct 
Primary in Iowa, The, 148-157. 

HORMBLL, ORREN CHALMER. Direct Primary 
Law in Maine and How It Has Worked, 
128-141. : 

Hughes, Governor, 2, 162. 

Hughes, Secretary, 6. 


Direct Primary and 
in Wisconsin, ‘The, 


Ideals, 44. 

Independent voter, 23. 
Individual, 95. 

Ineligibility, 120. 

Informal gathering, 100. 
Intelligence, 98, 151. 

Trish, 42, 54. 

Irregularity of party voting, 158. 
Issues, 164. 


KETTLEBOROUGH, CHARLES. Direct Primaries, 
11-17. Digest of Primary Election Laws, 
181-273 

Klu Klux Klan, 116. 


LaFollette, Senator, 52, landslide, 47; popu- 
larity of, 50. 

Leader, 162; leadership, 70, 94. 

League of Women Voters, 140. 

Limitations, 43. 

Liquor, 38, 90. 

Lists, 155. 
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Lowden, Governor, 168. 
Lowell, President, 48. 


Machine control, 122. 

Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, 140. 

Majority, 28, 161. 

Manager plan, 108. 

McMaster, Governor, 159. 

Merits, 128. 

Merriam, CHARLES S. Nominating Systems, 
1-10. 

Minority, 161; organizations, 41. 

Mistakes, 64. 

Modification, 81, 112. 

Myth, 179. 


National conference, 8. 

Newspapers, 24, 125, 126; ownership, 126. 

NOstNATING Systems. Merriam, Charles S. 
1-10. 

Nomination, 41, 125; pre-primary, 98. 

Non-partisan League, 91. 

NON-PARTISAN NOMINATION AND ELECTIONS. 
Cushman, Robert Eugene, 83-96. 

Non-partisanship, 83. 

Norris, Gon W. Why I believe m the 
Direct Primary, 22-30, 


Oberlin, 83. 

Ohio, 38. 

Old Guard, 9. 

OPERATION oF THE DIRECT PRIIARY IN IND- 
ANA, Tawm. Guild, Frederic H., 172-180. 

OPERATION OF THE RICHARDS PRIMARY, THE. 
Berdahl, Clarence A., 158-171. 

OPERATION OF THE Statn-Wipp DIRECT Pnr- 
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EDITOR'S 


RECENT years have intensified and 
developed the organized social and 
Industrial life of Canada, and, with 
that development, problems—some of 
an International nature, some peculiar 
to the Dominion—have forced them- 
selves to the front and demanded con- 
sideration. An effort is made in this 
volume to present facts and trends as 
to these modern Canadian activities 
by writers most familiar with the 
various fields. 

In the first section the general ques- 
tion of population is considered with 
special reference to characteristic and 
peculiar conditions and to the issues 
raised by immigration and Canadi- 
anization. This may be called the 
— human background. The next sec- 
tion deals with the resources of the 
country, their development and con- 
servation with special articles on ag- 
ricultural and industrial research. The 
next sections cover the problems of 
education—primary, secondary, and 
higher; transportation, with special 
consideration of the national railways; 
money and banking, in which com- 
parisons are made with the United 
States in relation to comparative prices 
and to banking; foreign trade, with a 
general review, and detailed discus- 


PREFACE 


sions on the movement of capital, 
essential imports, and the marketing 
of wheat; public finance in its several 
aspects; while a final section attempts 
to deal with a group of social experi- 
ments and problems from their peculiar 
Canadian angle. 

I venture to hope that the volume 
will prove of value and that it will 
stimulate interest in Canada and her 
public affairs. I should like to thank 
most sincerely the writers who have 
contributed articles. I hope that I 
have succeeded in obtaining not only a 
representative group of writers but a 
group of sufficient reputation as ex- 
perts to give to this number of THE 
ANNALS 8 distinct and valid place in 
Canadian history. 

I should like to add that I take no 
responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed in any article. I have made 
it clear to each writer that the respon- 
sibility is a personal one, and as a 
consequence 1 have deliberately made 
no attempt to correct the material in 
any of the manuscripts or to suggest 
the inclusion or exclusion of any 
particular judgments or opinions, 


W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


University of Toronto, Toronto. 


The Growth bf Population in Canada 


Do = y R. H. Coats 
on Statistician, Ottawa 


T may not be generally known 
the credit of taking the first ce zhat 
of modern times belongs to Carnsus 
The year was 1665, the census 3 ada. 


the colony of New France. Still egt of 
records of settlement at Port Rrlier 
(1605) and Quebec (1608) are extoyal 


but the Census of 1665 was a sys ant: 
x “nominal” enumeration offem- 
people, taken on the de jure pri 
on a fixed date, showing ag 
occupation, and conjugal and# sex, 
condition. A supplementary f family 
in 1667 included the areas enquiry 
vation and the numbers of Mier culti- 












ose of Frence 
st year of the 

States as well the , Lin p : 
“ Mat in the United 
with 1790, the ach; 


colony in instituting 
e of the principal in- 
vernment may call for 
sing appreciation. 


more than pe 


nsus of 1665 (the results of 
upy 154 pages in manuscript, 
still to be seen in the Archives at Paris, 
with a transcript at Ottawa) showed 
some 3,215 souls. It was repeated at 
intervals more or less regularly for a 
hundred years. By 1685 the total 
had risen to 12,268, including 1 588 
Indians collected in villages. By the 
end of the century it had passed 15,900, 
and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present 
further details of the rate of growth, 
it may be said that at the time of the 


British Conquest (1768) the population 
of New France was about 70,000, 
whilst another 10,000 French (thinned 
to these proportions by the expulsion 
of the Acadians) were scattered through ` 
what is now Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. The 
British population of Nova Scotia was 
at this time about 9,000. 

After the Conquest, our chief re- 
liance for statistics must be laid for 
half a century and more upon the re- 
ports of colonial governors—more or 
less sporadic—though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule 
were taken at irregular intervals. 
British settlement on a substantial 
scale in the Gulf Provinces and in On- 
tario dates only from the Loyalist 
movement which followed the Ameri- 
can Revolution, at the end of which, 
i.e., about the year of the Constitu- 
tional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 
163,000, whilst the newly constituted 
Province of Upper Canada under 
Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered 
perhaps 15,000, and the addition of 
the Gulf Colonies brought the total 
well over 200,000. A decade later 
Canada began the Nineteenth Century 
with a population of probably not less 
than 250,000 or 260,000. 


Upper Canada............ (1824) 150,069 
“ ५  .,, a. . (1840) 489,159 
Lower Canada.......... (1822) 427,465 
Fe FRE 200 Ee (1844) 697,084 
New Brunswick........... (1824) 74,176 
र वत , (1840) 156,162 
Nova Scotia ......... (1817) 81,851 
‘ on (1888) 202,575 
P.ErIindessssseooes pwa (1822) २4,600 
car aan (1841) 47,042 
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Around 1820 and 1840, respectively, 
these numbers had reached the follow- 
ing proportions: (see p. 1) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REGULAR 
CENSUS-T AKING 

The policy of desultory census- 
taking was ended in 1847 by an Act 
of the United Provinces creating a 
“ Board of Registration and Statistics,” 
with instructions “to collect statistics 
and adopt measures for disseminating 
or publishing the same,” and providing 
also for a decennial census. The first 
census thereunder was taken in 1851, 
and as similar censuses were taken by 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 
the same year, we have now a regular 
measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past three quarters 
of a century. The statistics of these 
censuses, by provinces, are collected in 
'the accompanying table, on which 
comment for those familiar with Ca- 
nadian history is largely superfluous 
and, for the earher decades at least, 
impossible within the confines of a 
limited sketch. Suffice it to note that 
the fifties saw a very rapid develop- 
ment, especially in Ontario, and that 
the sixties showed only less substantial 
gains. In the years following Con- 
federation, again, there was a spurt, 
the increase between 1871 and 1881 
(which included several lean years 
towards the end) being 685,558, or 
17.28 per cent. In neither of the two 
decades next following, however, was 
this record equalled, either absolutely 
or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 600,000, or.12 per cent. With 
the end of the century the population 
of Canada had reached approximately 
five and a quarter millions, or twenty 
times that of 1800. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPANSION 
- Jt is within the confines of the pres- 
ent century that the most spectacular 
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“| 


on of the Canadian population 
expanshken place. The outstanding 


has te was, of course, the opening to 
featurm ent of the “last best West.” 
=: organized territories of British 
The m America had been ceded to the 
Northnion soon after Confederation, 
Domthe West had been tapped and 
and arsed by the Canadian Pacific 
travway m the eighties and nineties. 
Raili though western population dou- 
But! With each of these decades, it was 
bled! with the launching of a large-scale 
onlyigration movement after 1900 that 
immern settlement and production be- 
x first-rate economic factor 
cam@taneously an almost equally strik- 
Sim velopment occurred in the in- 
centers of Eastern Canada 












Fo rmed the immediate basis for 
which f upon the West. At the 
the mov@purse. was the heavy inflow 


back. of caePital—a total of two and a 
Py Ra ss of dollars within a dozen 


movement just mentioned 
previously run well under 
annum, rose rapidly to over fi 
that volume, eventually passing 400,- 
000 in a single year. In the ten years 
1900 to 1910 it totalled over 1,800,000, 
and though at least a third of these 
were lost (partly in the return to 
Europe of labor temporarily attracted 
by the railway and other developments 
in progress, and partly in the never- 
ceasing and natural “drag” of the 
United States upon a virile and less 
wealthy people), it formed the chief 
factor in the gain of 84 per cent all- 
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round which the total population of 
Canada registered in that decade, and 
which was larger than the relative 
growth of any other country during the 
same period. The movement wag 
continued and even intensified in the 
first three years of the second qonade 
of the century, after which ६ re- 
cession set in to which the outbreak 
of the war gave a new and Wholly 
unexpected turn. Nevertheles, the 
period which closed with the Census 
of 1921 again showed over 1,89 000 


} 
Popur; 


in immigrant arrivals in Canada, 
and though the proportionate loss 
of these was very heavy (probably 
as much as two-thirds), Canada’s 
relative gain for the decade again 
headed the list of countries, her 22 
per cent increase comparing with one 
of 21 per cent for Australia, 20 per 
cent for New Zealand, 14 per cent for 
the United States, and very much 
lower rates for the countries of con- 
tinental Europe. 

The story by provinces is told in 


TION OF CANADA, 1851-1881 








Pusa SENE Ë 1861 1871 i 
Prince Edward Island ..... 66,000* 80,857 94,021 108,891 
Nova Scotia.. .. 276,854 $30,857 $87,800 440,572 
New Brunswick....... .. ....... 198,800 252,047 285,594 821,288 
Quebec...... 890,261 1,111,568 1,191,516 1,359,027 
DONATO su y: Gs Ga E alin 952,004 1,396,091 1,620,861 1,926,922 
Manitoba.... . . ती hh WEEE 25,228 
Saskatchewan..... .... .. .. ae. pa 
Alberta eit su Sh. Hii, ut a MENS ॥ we 
British Columbia. ...... ... 2... sel ..... 36,247 
Yukon f : er — oe, 
Northwest Territories .... . ........ 6,000* 15,000” 48,000* 
GERI y yay Tugu Bs. 2,884,919 3,156,418 8,689,257 4,824,810 
* Estimated. 
POPULATION OF CANADA, 1891-1921 
e ||| i 1921 
Prince Edward Island 109,078 88,615 
Nova Scotia.. ..... 450,396 528,887 
New Brunswick...,,. ...... .... $21,263 887,876 
Quebec ....... . .....,,. . 1,488,585 2,361,199 
Ontario. l. l met Po wiae '% 2,114,321 2,182,047 2,988,662 
Manitoba ...... .... ........ cee 152,506 255,211 610,118 
Saskatchewan.. ... .. ...... see ur vor 91,279 757,510 
Meee Pe UE SEN 5 73,022 588,454 
British Columbia. .. . ...... 98,178 178,657 524,582 
Yukon SI se eesti À adie ta eh ua aussi hai 27,219 4,157 
Northwest Territories 98,967 20,129 7,988 
Totals car Z22202 yayuna s 4,888,289 6,371,815 8,188,488 
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the table. It may be added that it is 
only m recent years that anything 
better than a guess is possible as to 
natural inerease in Canada, but the 
excess of births over deaths was proba- 
bly not less than 1,000,000 during the 
decade 1910-1920. Canada’s loss in 
killed during the war was 66,000, 
but if the victims of the Spanish in- 
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Cts be regarded as a war loss the 
total was over 100,000. It would 
दह š क to assume that but for the 
war the census Just taken would have 
shown P millions in Canada instead of 
the 8,788,483, which is the authentic 
count. 

In 1981 the “centre” of population 
east and west was in the county of 


'TEnnrronrgs, 1891-1901 





1891 ! 1901 
PROVINCES SSS 
Rural UM, 

Canada............. 8,296,141 1,537,098 
AIDES woes त eis] press 
British Columbia. ...,. 60,945 87,228 
Manitoba. .......... 111,498 41,008 
New Brunawick........ w g 272,362 48,901 
Nova Scotia. ... ........ a0, l 873,408 76,993 
Ontario....... 0 265 sees 1,295,828 $18,898 
Prince Edward Island . .... ..... 94,823 14,255 
Quebec. ,. ,........,; ; 988,820 499,719 
Saskatchewan.. ... ,,, see .. क SA So 
Yukon.... Da g 
Northwest Territories 
MECN aoe RE aa ae छक, v. 1 ee 
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ij 1921 
PROVINCES 

ii Rural j 
Canada ..... . ...,. ... - ie, hia 3,933,696 8,272,947 4,485,710 4,852,773 
Alberta Neotel SF Gee 286,688 187,662 $65,550 222,904 
British Columbia. .... ...... 183,796 208,684 277,020 247,562 
Manitoba .... .. 261,029 200,365 $48,502 261,616 
New Brunswick 252,842 99,547 288,482 194,444 
Nova Scotia .. $06,210 186,128 296,799 227,038 
Ontario त os ke 2 A 1,198,808 1,226,879 1,707,283 
Prince Edward Island. ... ... ... 78,758 69,522 19,093 
Quebec .... ...... 1,038,934 1,038,630 1,322,569 
Saskatchewan. . . > Ss 861,087 588,552 218,958 
MICO eee ns core s š 4,647 2,851 1,806 
Northwest Territories.. . 8,507 | .. ... TOSS í ...... 
FR: O. Nëvy z. wus . 486 a ea 
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Prescott, Ontario, not far from Cale- 
donia village. In 1891 it had moved 
west to the vicinity of Ottawa, where 
it remained in 1901. In 1911 the 
county of Victoria, Ontario, contained 
the center, and it 1s probably m Simcoe 
County, Ontario, at the present time. 


URBAN vs RURAL INCREASE 


There are numerous features that 
invite analysis m a record like the 
above. That of racial distribution 
and assimilation will, it is understood, 
be treated elsewhere In the present 
series of articles. Language 1s of 
kindred interest. There is space for 
reference in the present outline to only 
one such topic—selected for its in- 
cidence upon what is by many con- 
sidered the most important problem 
of the immediate future—namely, the 
relative trend of urban and rural in- 
crease. 


URBAN INCREASE 
Canada is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, yet it has reached the 


pomt where its town dwellers all but 
equal the numbers upon the land. In- 
deed it has probably passed that 
stage, as the census reckons only fully 
incorporated villages and towns as 
“urban.” Yet only forty years ago 
the towns and cities of Canada ac- 
counted for but 14 per cent of the 
people, and at the beginning of the 
present century’ the percentage was 
only 87. The expansion of 1900-1910 
as already remarked, though based 
on the opening of the West to agricul- 
ture, was no less remarkable for the 
growth of the cities—in fact the urban 
increase of the decade was more than 
double the rural (1,258,645 compared 
with 574,878), whilst the proportion 
of city population to the total moved 
up from 37 to 45. That after the ini- 
tial settlement of a new country there 
should follow a period of town de- 
velopment to meet its business needs 
is natural enough—such was the ex- 
perience m earlier Canadian history— 
but that urban growth should parallel 
and “overshoot” rural in a period like 


POPULATION OF FIFTEEN LARGEST Crrres OF CANADA, 1891-1921 


n 


Crrés, VILLES ET 


Provinces 
VILLAGES 
Montreal, c Quebec.. .. 
Toronto, ९. . Ontario ... 
Winnipeg, c . Manitoba .. 
Vancouver, c Br. Columbia 
Hamilton, c . Ontario. ... 
Ottawa, c Ontario.... 
Quebec, c : Quebec.. .. 
sie . Alberta. 

London, c Ontario.. 

० Edmonton, c Alberta. . . 
Halifax, c. Nova Scotia . 
St. John, c N. Brunswick , 
Victoria, e. . Br. Columbia , 
Windsor, ९ Ontario .. . 
Regina, c Saskatchewan 





POPULATION 
1921 [ 1901 | 
618,506 490,504 328,172 219,616 
521,893 381,888 209,892 181,215 
179,087 186,085 42,340 25,689 
117,217 100,401 27,010 ` 18,709 
114,151 81,969 52,634 48,959 
107,848 87,062 59,928 44,154 
95,198 78,710 68,840 68,090 
68,805 48,704 4,892 8,876 
60,959 46,300 87,976 81,977 
58,821 $1,074 4,176 | ...... 
58,872 46,619 40,832 38,487 
47,166 42,511 40,711 80,179 
$8,727 31,660 20,919 16,841 
88,691 17,829 12,158 10,322 
84,4382 80,218 2.249 | ... .. 
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that of the settlement of the West is 
significant of much in recent Canadian 
history. To enlarge upon this: On- 
tario and the three Maritime Provinces 
actually lost in rural population during 
the decade 1901-1911. The loss was 
in part a movement of farmers towards 
the new western lands, but it was also 
a trek downwards, and particularly 
to the larger cities. ‘In 1901 only 12 
per cent of the Canadian population 
was in cities of over 50,000 people; 
in 1911 the percentage was 18, whilst 
the ten largest cities alone absorbed 
more than half of the entire urban gain 
of the decade. Not all of this accretion 
came from the land, for at least 150 
small towns and villages lost popula- 
tion, 


DECLINE IN RURAL SECTIONS 

The same tendencies have been at 
work in the decade just closed, though 
only Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec have declined in 
actual numbers of rural population. 
Nova Scotia’s total gain as a province 
is largely accounted for by Halifax, 
Sydney, and the Pictou section. In 
the older parts of Ontario a score of 
counties have declined, and so have 
the majority of the small towns and 


villages. One half of the entire growth 
of the province is in Toronto and the 
surrounding district, and most of the 
remainder in Hamilton, the towns ad- 
jacent to Niagara power, the Windsor 
group of cities In the West and Gttawa 
in the East. Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Sherbrooke form the counterpart 
for Quebec, with some rural growth 
in Chicoutimi-Saguenay and Pontiac 
corresponding to similar expansion in 
New Ontario. Inthe West, Manitoba 
is depleting her small towns to feed 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface, which 
two account for one third of the pro- 
vincial increase, though there has been 
about an equal increase upon the land. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta similarly 
are building up their cities, but are also 
Increasing their rural population, 
though somewhat less rapidly from a 
relative standpoint. In British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver and Victoria account 
for 80,000 increase of a total of 132,000, 
but there has been growth upon Van- 
couver Island. For those who wish 
to pursue the subject further, tables 
are added showing the rural and urban 
populations of the several provinces 
over the past forty years and the 
growth of the fifteen largest Canadian 
cities during the same period. 


The French Canadians in the Province of Quebec 


By G. E. MARQUIS 
Provincial Statistician, Quebec 
i Translated by Louis Allen, Ph.D. University College, Toronto 


ORIGINS 


T HE ancestors of the French Ca- 

nadians came from the northwest 
of France, chiefly from Normandy, 
Perche, Beauce, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Poitou, Aunis, Angoumois, 
Saintonge, and part of Gascony. 
Nineteen twentieths of this popula- 
tion were derived from the above-men- 
tioned provinces, and not from Brit- 
tany, as has often been stated. New 
France, during her infancy, required 
tillers of the soil, and Brittany pro- 
duced, properly speaking, only fisher- 
men. These tillers of the soil could 
come only from the provinces having 
sea-port connections with Quebec. It 
was vessels sailing from the ports of 
Dieppe and Honfleur, from the mouth 
of the Loire, from Rochefort and La 
Rochelle, that brought us these tillers 
of the soil, each one of whom could also 
ply a trade, such as joiner, cabinet- 
maker, wheelwright, miller, black- 
smith, etc. Let it be noted further 
that no prisoners, civil or criminal, 
were sent out. 

The young women sent to the colony, 
in the time of Colbert, were at frst 
selected in the orphanages of Paris, 
and later, in the diocese of Rouen. 
It was Madame Bourbon, wife of the 
former attorney general, who devoted 
herself to this work. All our historians 
have victoriously refuted certain scan- 
- dalous stories concerning these young 
women, and due to the imagination 
of Baron Lahontan. So pure and 
so free from all taint are our origins 
that we have not the least hesitation 
in indicating the sources where they 


may be studied at first hand and in 
all their intimate detail. By the aid 
of the archives of the parishes of 
Quebec and Montreal, and of the 
records of the notaries, it is possible 
to trace the origin, the genealogy and 
the state of fortune of each one of 
the immigrants (men or women) com- 
ing to Canada during the course of the 
seventeenth century. Benjamin Sulte 
affirms that from 1684 to 1759 there 
came from France not more than 4,000 
individuals. Before that date, 1684, 
scarcely 300 French immigrants had 
come to Canada. The Abbé S. Lortie 
claims that at most 5,800 French im- 
migrants, arriving in Canada from 
1608 to 1760, were the parent stock 
of the French race in America. 

These 5,800 sons and daughters 


‘of France have attained and spread 


over all of North America, in the space 
of three centuries, the almost miracu- 
lous figure of 3,500,000 souls, a popula- 
tion six hundred times greater than 
the number of the original colonists. 


THE FRENCH REGIME 


The companies entrusted by the 
Kings of France with the settlement 
of Canada, in return for which they 
received certain privileges, which were 
granted to them during the first half 
century of this period—that is from 
1612 until 1668 (Companies of Rouan, 
Montmorency and of the One Hundred 
Associates)—brought out few colonists, 
for the population at the time of the 
census of 1665 was only 8,215. The 
seigneurs contributed notably to the 
establishment of colonists on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, on the Ile d'Or- 
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léans, etc. In 1663 a viceregal govern- 
ment was established at Quebec. ‘The 
following year, however, the King 
of France handed over all the French 
possessions in the American hemisphere 
to the Company of the West Indies, 
a company that was in its turn to be 
suppressed by Frontenac upon his 
arrival in 1672. 

It would be too long an undertaking 
to follow here all the developments of 
the French colony during the course 
of the period extending from 1608 to 
1760. Let us simply recall that the 
beginnings were full of hardship, and 
that our ancestors had to fight against 
the Iroquois Indians from 1608 to 1700. 
As it was difficult for the colonists 
to devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil because of the constant 
danger of being attacked by the Iro- 
quois, the progress of the colony was 
slow, especially during the seventeenth 
century. 


ENTRANCE OF THE ENGLISH 

But the conflict with the Indians 
was not yet entirely settled when a 
new enemy pounced down upon New 
France and attempted to seize it for 
England. The unsuccessful attack on 
Quebec made by Admiral Phipps in 
1690, and the later attempt of Admiral 
Walker in 1711, were the prelude to 
the new struggle. At all points at 
once hostilities began between the 
Canadians and the English, and the 
French posts scattered over the whole 
American continent, from Hudson 
Bay to Louisiana, and from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic, soon fell one 
' after another into the hands of the 
English. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1718, 
which ended the war between France 
and England, Louis XIV was forced 
to cede to his rival a part of his pos- 
sessions in America, including Acadia, 
Newfoundland, Hudson Bay and the 


country of the Iroquois, Later the 
French regained possession of Acadia, 
only to be again dispossessed of it 
in 1745, and from this time the 
English were determined to seize all the 
French possessions in Americas The 
deportation of the Acadians in 1755, 
under the pretext of disloyalty to 
the British Crown, is a dark page in 
English annals, in no wise justified 
by the neutral attitude of this peasant 
people. But a part of the Acadians 
returned, and today they numbe 
nearly 200,000 in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, and at least 100,000 in the 
United States, or scattered over the 
eastern part of the province of Quebec. 

In 1760 France abandoned the 
American colony to its fate, and the 
English, having the advantage of 
numbers, attacked New France from 
three sides at once; the Great Lakes, 
the river Richelieu, and the St. Law- 
rence. The city of Quebec was the 
last French possession to resist. Wolfe 
and Montcalm, the generals command- 
ing the English and French armies, 
were both killed in the same battle 
on the Plains of Abraham. This was 
in the autumn of 1759. The defeated 
French army fell back on Montreal. 
The following spring, wishing to re- 
trieve his loss, Lévis marched to be- 
siege Quebec and succeeded in putting 
the English.to flight in the battle of 
Ste. Foy. But upon the arrival of 
English reinforcements Lévis was 
obliged to withdraw and soon after the 
Capitulation was signed by the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil at Montreal. The jleur- 
delisé sailed back over the sea, but 
almost the entire French population 
remained in the country, with its 
clergy, its nobility, its seigneurs, ruined 
but not discouraged. 


AFTER THE ConquEst—(1760) 
It has often been affirmed that only 
the peasant class remained in the 
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country after the Cession m 1780, and 
that the educated class abandoned it 
to its fate. Nothing is farther from 
the truth, as we have just shown, and 
those who have doubts m the matter, 
if they wish to be convinced, have only 
to run through the work on this sub- 
ject by Judge Baby, PEzode des slasses 
dirigeantes à la cesnon du Canada 
(The Exodus of the Ruling Classes 
at the Time of the Cession of Canada), 
as well as Histoire des Ursulines, 
published in 1833, and also l’Histoire 
des grandes familles du Canada, by the 
Abbé Daniel, a priest of the Order of 
St. Sulpice. 

Approximately 60,000 Canadians 
were at that time grouped around 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, 
including also the settlers scattered 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its numerous tributaries. The 
first English Governor of Quebec, 
Murray, in a report concerning the 
government of Quebec in 1762, wrote 
of the inhabitants of the colony in the 
following terms: 


They belong to a strong and vigorous 
race; they are virtuous in their morals and 
temperate in their manner of life. 


If they are convinced that they have 
no need to fear deportation, and that 
they will enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, 
they will become good and faithful sub- 
jects of His Majesty, and the country that 
they inhabit will be before long a rich and 
very useful colony of Great Britain. 


Murray’s successor, Lord Dorchester 
likewise, makes thefollowing statement: 


The Canadian stock, whose roots aze 
already so vigorously prolific, will end 
by peopling this country to such a degree 
that any new element transplanted into 
Canada would find itself entirely submerged 
and disappear, except in the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal. 


Here we have testimony above all 
suspicion, and if, in the course of later 
years, the Canadians are obliged to 
struggle against a handful of bureau- 
crats who wish to reduce them to 
servitude and to deprive them of the 
rights guaranteed by the Capitulation 
of Montreal, rights ratified three years 
later by the Treaty of Paris, it must 
not be believed that it is from a spirit 
of insubordination that our compatriots 
resist, seeing that these struggles have 
obtained for Canada the parliamentary 
régime that we enjoy today, and since 
In each controversy, when their rights 
were infringed upon, it was sufficient 
for them to carry their complaints to 
the foot of the throne to obtain 
justice. Ruined, but not discouraged, 
as we have already said, the Canadians, 
on the morrow of the Conquest, re- 
sumed their cultivation of the soil and, 
grouped in parishes under the wise 
and enlightened guidance of their 
curés, they rapidly waxed in numbers, 
if not in wealth. 

The demographic statistics, the com- 
pilation of which has always been en- 
trusted to the clergy of the province, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, re- 
veal a very high birth-rate among the 
French Canadians, although this birth- 
rate has appreciably diminished. since 
the beginning of the present century. 
The following are a few examples: 
from 1660 to 1670 this birth-rate was 
63.0 per 1,000; from 1700 to 1710, 
56.8 per 1,000; from 1760 to 1770, 
68.3 per 1,000; from 1830 to 1840, 
60.1 per 1,000; from 1870 to 1880, 
47.3 per 1,000; in 1900 it had fallen to 
84.4 per 1,000; finally, in 1920, the 
birth-rate was 38.3 per 1,000. The 
coming into the country, after the 
cession, of new racial elements has 
largely contributed towards the lower- 
ing of the birth-rate, as the newcomers 
are less prolific than the settlers of 
French origin. 
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HARMONY 


The brevity of this sketch does not 
permit us to emphasize many interest- 
ing facts in connection with the English 
domination, therefore we pass without 
further delay to the years that more 
directly concern us. Since Confedera- 
tion in 1867 the greatest harmony has 
reigned in the province of Quebec, 
and everywhere a friendly competition 
has been maintained among the various 
elements of our population. The habit- 
ant of Quebec still continues to wrest 
the land from the wilderness, and 
to cultivate it. A certain number of 
our compatriots have emigrated to 
the United States, especially following 
the War of Secession (1866)—half a 
million perhaps, and probably con- 
stitute today a scattered population 
of nearly 1,000,000 individuals. This 
exodus ceased about forty years ago, 
and a considerable number of our 
compatriots are returning to their 
native land. During the last twenty 
years a great many new districts have 
been opened up to colonization and 
have been cleared; they are today 
intersected by railways, which, by 
promoting commerce and industry, 
bring prosperity. 

GROWTH AND EXPANSION 

Penetrating into the interior, the 
railways have brought about groups 
of population, and today one sees 
industrial centers developing and fur- 
nishing employment for the surplus 
population of the longer settled regions, 
where the land has all been cleared. 
The urban population slightly sur- 
passes the rural population: out of 
100 inhabitants of the province there 
are 52.8 in the cities and 48.2 on the 
land, according to the municipal re- 
ports. But it should be added, to 


be exact, that the city of Montreal 
alone, out of an urban population of 
1,840,561 for the province, has no less 
than 618,506 inhabitants, or nearly 
50 per cent of the total. The growth 
of the population in the provfnce is 
due to the excess of births over deaths, 
and by no means to immigration; prac- 
tically all attempts at colonization by 
European immigrants have failed; 
only the Canadians have the courage 
and the endurance required for clearing 
a farm in the woods and converting 
it after a few years of hard labor into 
fine cultivated land. 

During the year 1921 there were 
registered in the province 84,749 
births and 38,438 deaths, giving a 
natural increase of 55,316 inhabitants. 
The birth-rate for the same year was 
87.57 per 1,000, the death-rate 14.15 
per 1,000, giving an annual increase 
of 23.42 per 1,000. The infantile 
death-rate (0 to one year) was in 1921, 
118 per 1,000 children born alive. 
These figures explain the rapid growth 
of the French Canadian population. 
Families of 10, 1%, and 15 children 
are still not uncommon among our 
people, and formerly were quite gen- 
eral. In 1890 the Mercier Govern- 
ment had a law passed by the legis- 
lature, providing that every father 
of a family having 12 living children 
should receive from the Government 
a free grant of 100 acres. In 1904 
a report on the results of this pro- 
vision published the names of 3,395 
families which, within a period of 18 
years, had taken advantage of this 
land-grant; in 1906 a supplementary 
report added 2,013 other names to 
the list of beneficiaries, making a 
total of 5,418 families having at least 
12 children. 


This law was repealed in 190% because 
all the public lands were threatening to 
fall into the hands of these enterprizing 
fathers, humorously, 
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so declared recently the present prime 
minister of the province, the Honorable 
M. L.-A. Taschereau. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

For the benefit of those who might 
be tempted to believe that education 
is neglected in Quebec, and that we 
are more concerned with having large 
families than with properly rearing 
and educating them, we can state 
that between the ages of seven and 
fourteen nearly all children attend 
school. The province has no fewer 
than 7,738 schools, taught by a staff 
of 19,704 teachers, men and women, 
and laymen as well as members of 
the religious orders. In the religious 
orders 8,591 are classed as teaching 
for a salary varying from $100 to 
$250 per year, and this accounts 
for the fact that the average cost 
of education is so low in the prov- 
ince, namely $40.35 per head, while 
it would cost at least double that 
amount if the teachers of the religious 
orders were paid as are the laymen. 
Quebec has four universities, attended 
by 5,428 students; 21 classical colleges, 
in which are enrolled 9,502 pupils; 
in short.our schools are attended by 
548,251 pupils, out of a total of 664,509 
of school age. The average attend- 
ance, according to the enrollment, is 
77.41 per cent, while for the whole of 
Canada it is 67.88 per cent. Ten 
years ago 86,210,000 were expended 
for public instruction in the province; 
today the amount expended is $22,- 
128,000 by the government and the 
municipalities, 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
From the agricultural and industrial 
viewpoint we are making equally 
rapid progress, as the following figures 
show: In 1911, in the province of 
Quebec, the crops were valued at 
$76,825,000; in 1920 they had attained 


the value of $830,217,000. During the 
same period the value of the domestic 
animals rose from $94,926,000 to 
$206,814,000; that of our dairy prod- 
ucts, butter and cheese, from $15,650,- 
000 to $37,000,000. In 1910 our 
factories, 6,584 "in number, had an 
invested capital of $326,946,925 and a 
production of $50,901,656, while in 
1919, according to the latest figures 
published, the factories numbered 11,- 
061, with an invested capital of 
$986,712,125 and a production of 
$988,433,864. This gives some idea of 
the progress made in a decade, and 
bears witness to the activity of the 
French Canadians, who at the same 
time remain attached to their tradi- 
tions and to an ideal, which is in no 
way at variance with the aspirations of 
those by whose side they are advancing 
in the province, as in the Dominion. 


POPULATION 


For 1921, the population of the 
province of Quebec was 2,861,199, 
according to Federal Census. When 
Canada was ceded to England in 
1760 we were about 60,000 in num- 
ber. At that time the population of 
France was 20,000,000. The latter 
has not yet doubled, while the in- 
habitants of Quebec have multiplied 
more than forty times m Canada 
alone. Presuming that the population 
of Quebec will be doubled every thirty 
years, we shall have nearly 25,000,000 
at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century. 

A prominent English-speaking Ca- 
nadian, writing in the London Tablet 
for January 22, makes the following 
statements: 

As a result of its fecundity, the French- 
Canadian population has grown from 75,- 
000 at the Conquest in 1760 to an estimated 
number of 8,400,000 at the present day, 
distributed as follows: In the province of 
Quebec, 1,958,000; in the other provinces 
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of Canada, 442,000; and in the United 
States, 1,000,000. These figures, it is 
true, include all persons of French origin, 
but subsequent immigration to Canada has 
been negligible. From the United States 
figures, however, a substantial deduction 
should no doubt be made for persons who 
are not of Canadian origin. Further, in 
the last available returns the decennial 
rate of increase of population in Quebec 
is given as 21.45 as against 15.59 in On- 
tario. 

The French Canadians are solidly Catho- 
lic, despite the large sums that Protestants 
have for many years been spending an- 
nually for the “evangelization of Quebec.” 
The population of the province is 80.6 
French-speaking and 86.2 Catholic. There 
are no atheists among them, as there are 
in France. 

It has been the fashion among Protes- 
tants to refer to Quebec as the “‘backward 
province,” but it is beginning to dawn on 
even the bigots that it is, in most respects, 
the foremost and best-governed province 
in the Dominion. Its credit is certainly 
better than that of any other province, since 
its bonds sell at a higher figure than those 
of any of the others, even higher than those 
of the Dominion itself. 

Canadians of French origin do not look 
on themselves as French, nor do they ever 
apply to themselves the designation 
“French Canadian” by which they are 
universally known among English-speaking 
people. To themselves they are simply 
“Canadians.” 

The French Canadian, it is true, is 
rooted to the soil by three centuries 


of history. He still loves France, his 
former mother country, but France is 


not his old country kome, and he is 
never heard to speak of returning 
there. He was the first pioneer on 
American soil and he will be its last 
defender against any invader. 


LANGUAGE 

The language spoken among the 
educated classes is the same as that 
heard in France in the same milieus. 
As for our peasants, we grant that in 
their speech they make use of archa- 
isms and of expressions sometimes 
obsolete; but gather together French 
Canadians from ten different localities, 
not only from Canada but also from 
the United States, and all will under- 
stand one another at once, because 
there is a uniformity of language 
among them—with the exception of 
a certain number who have lived in 
the United States and whose language 
is contaminated with anglicisms. The 
same cannot be said for the French 
peasant, since nearly 20 per cent of the 
conscripts reporting for military service 
speak only a patois and do not under- 
stand a word of French; and since, 
moreover, the French peasants living in 
two neighboring depariements are often 
unable to understand one another be- 
cause of the difference of dialect. 

In the sixty rural counties and the 
one hundred and nine cities and towns 
of the province of Quebec all our 
people understand one another, and are 
understood by the French, provided 
the latter speak—French. 





The French Canadians Outside of Quebec 


, By Tue Hon. SENATOR N. A. BELCOURT, LL.D., K.C., P.C. 
The Senate, Ottawa 


T HE descendants of the 60,000 
French peasants and artisans 
grouped here and there along the banks 
of the River St. Lawrence, who were 
ceded by France to Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris (1763), now 
number over 4,000,000. There are 
2,000,000 m the province of Quebec, 
1,750,000 in the United States of 
America and 650,000 scattered in the 
other provinces of the Dominion. 

This marvelous growth, accom- 
plished through many trials and vicis- 
situdes, notwithstanding grave and 
almost permanent handicaps, even de- 
portation in the case of the Acadians, 
without any assistance material or 
moral from the outside, is due to the 
natural qualities and aptitudes and, 
more especially, the fecundity of the 
race and its persistent observance of 
the divine injunction to grow and 
multiply. 


RoMANCE OF THE CANADIAN PIONEERS 

Canada’s pioneers were almost to 
a man crusaders of civilization and 
Christianism. Their vision, ambition 
and zeal induced them to take in the 
whole of the North American continent 
as the field of their endeavors and 
activities. 

French Canadians traversed the 
interior of this Northern Hemisphere, 
in almost every direction, when it was 
nothing but an immense solitude and 
‘in all its wild and primitive beauty. 

Jacques Cartier, Champlain, de Mai- 
sonneuve, Joliet, La Salle, Talon, 
Frontenac, de la Vérendrye, de Laval, 
and their coadjutors and successors 
aimed to build and maintain an em- 
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pire, French and Catholic, extending 
from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The record of bravery, au- 
dacity and endurance, sublime abnega- 
tion and supreme devotion, as well as 
the exploits of the French, both lay 
and clerical, in America, is as entranc- 
ing, as engrossing and as Inspiring as 
the most roraantic epic of any age or 
clime. 

No Greek, Roman, French or Eng- 
lish fiction contains anything more 
heroic than the actual doings of these 
pioneers and missionaries. 

Their explorations, their settlements 
and missions embraced the great 
waterways and lakes, outside of the 
territory occupied by the original 
thirteen American colonies. One needs 
only to look at the map of North 
America of the middle of the 18th 
Century to apprehend at a glance the 
magnitude of the work then already 
accomplished by these empire builders. 
Only the want of vision, the improvi- 
dence, indifference and dissoluteness 
of Louis XIV and Louis XV and their 
Courts arrested first and finally put an 
end to the ambitious hopes and well- 
laid plans of the sons of France to 
insure for her the predominant rôle on 
the North American continent. 

If time permitted it could be con- 
clusively shown that the most of the 
great industries which have permitted 
Canada’s development had their be- 
ginning under the French régime—so 
much so that the great Intendant 
Talon could truthfully say, as he did, 
that New France had become self- 
supporting through its own industrial 
efforts. 
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WIDE EXTENT OF FRENCH 
SETTLEMENTS 

When the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham was fought the pioneers of 
New YFrance had erected, outside of 
what is now the province of Quebec, 
many important and strategically 
chosen settlements, such as Oswego 
Frontenac (now Kingston), Cataracui, 
St. Joseph, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Chicago, Bour- 
bonnais, Forts Duquesne, Saint Fred- 
eric, St. Charles, St. Pierre, Maurepas, 
Rouge, La Reine, in Manitoba and the 
Northwest, and others in Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Dakota, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oregon, Louisiana, 
California, in New York and the New 
England States. ‘These settlements 
have now become great and prosperous 
cities and towns and most of their 
original names have survived. The 
French were the first colonists in every 
one of the nine provinces that now 
form the Canadian Confederation. 


AFTER THE FALL OF QUEBEC 


After the fall of Quebec the French 
colonists decided that they must live, 
endure and multiply. They had tradi- 
tions, a language, a culture and a faith 
which they had brought to and im- 
planted in the New World, which they 
would not forsake, of which they con- 
stituted themselves the guardians. 
Their attachment to Canadian soil was 
the main reason why they remained in 
Canada and accepted the new régime, 
regretfully at first no doubt, but none 
the less loyally. Relieved of the 
exactions of the last period of French 
dominion, impoverished and harassed 
by constant wars, craving for peace, 
they quietly and contentedly settled 
down to the tilling of their farms; and 
they prospered and multiplied. 

With these descendants of a race of 


discoverers and explorers, the spirit of 
adventure, the desire to see and exploit `` 
new territory persisted, and not more 
than fifty years after the Conquest they 
renewed their quest for new fields and 
founded new settlements. Today there 
is no province of Canada and no state 
of the American Republic where they 
are not to be found, as the Official 
Census and other records show. 

It is to be noted at once that the last 
official figures at our disposal are those 
of the Census of 1911; those of 1921 
not having yet been published. 

The following table, based on the 
Census returns of 1911, with a con- 
servative estimate of the increase 
during the last twelve years, shows the 
present French population of North 
America and where it is located: 


Proyince of Quebec 2,000,000 
United States .......... 1,750,000 
OVULATION eee ता? $00,000 
New Brunswick . 124,000 
Nova Scotia . ...,.,...... 55,000 
Prince Edward Island 12,000 
Saskatchewan ..... ...... 40,000 
Manitoba................,., 85,000 
Alberta.......,... -...... 28,000 
British Columbia .. . ...... 12,000 
Yukon and Territories. . . 2,000 


Leaving aside the 2,000,000 French 
Canadians residing in the province 
of Quebec and the 1,750,000 in the 
United States, the remainder, about 
650,000, are located in small or large 
groups in the other provinces of Con- 
federation, as indicated in the fore- 
going table. The increase is due to 
nativity, unaided by outside accretion, 
as emigration from France and Bel- 
gium to Canada practically ceased with 
the Conquest. 

It is not proposed to deal here with 
the largest group of French-speaking 
Canadians forming four-fifths of the 
population of the province of Quebec, 
but only of the smaller groups outside 
that province. 
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EXODUS TO THE UNITED STATES 

In 1884 began the exodus of many 
Canadians to the United States, which 
quickly increased Im volume, which 
about 1875 had assumed alarming 
proportions and which, whilst it at 
times slowed down, has never really 
ceased; it has added 1,750,000 of 
French and probably 1,000,000 of 
English-speaking Canadians to the 
population of the United States. 

Though by far the greatest number 
of these newcomers from Quebec set- 
tled in the northeastern states, and 
along the Atlantic coast, some of them 
found a home in other parts of the 
American Union. In 1900, about 75 
per cent are to be found along the 
Atlantic, 20 per cent m. the North 
central regions, 8 per cent in the West, 
2 per cent inthe South. The propor- 
tion in the West is probably now at 
least 10 per cent. About 40 per cent 
then lived in the cities and the o-her 
60 per cent on farms. The proportion 
in the cities has since considerably m- 
creased, with the result that it is now 
50 per cent on the farms and 50 per 
cent in the cities. The main cause of 
so many departing from their native 
soil arose out of the industrial and 
financial crisis which prevailed under 
the union of Ontario and Quebec, as 
well as the hope or expectation enter- 
tained by them of receiving good wazes 
in the factories and other industries of 
the eastern states. Many of the 
French Canadians hoped, in fact, to 
earn enough to liberate their properties 
from indebtedness, and to resume some 
day the tilling of their Canadian farms. 
Besides, the traditional love of ad- 
“venture had not wholly died out. 

Owing to the indifference or want of 
action on the part of Canada’s govera- 
mental authorities to arrest the exodus, 
and later to take steps to bring back 
those who had left, and in part to tke 


liberality and good treatment extended 
by state and other authorities, as well 
as by the people generally, to the new- 
comers, the latter accommodated them- 
selves readily to their changed environ- 
ment and most of them gave up all 
idea of trekking back north. We know 
that very few, if any, of the English- 
speaking emigrants from Canada to the 
United States had upon leaving any 
such intention and the records do not 
show that any considerable number of 
these have permanently returned. 

The sporadic and unsupported efforts 
made to repatriate them were generally 
fruitless. Hence the deplorable fact 
for Canada that today there are about 
1,750,000 Canadians of French speech 
and not less than 1,000,000 of English- 
speaking Canadians who have been 
lost to Canadian citizenship. Whilst 
there is reason to hope that a not un- 
important number of French Cana- 
dians may be induced to return, ap- 
parently no such hope can be seriously 
entertained with regard to the other 
Canadians who have left us. 


Part RETURN to CANADA 

During the last few years, however, 
a considerable number of French 
Canadians returning from the United 
States, as well as a large number be- 
longing to the older parts of Quebec, 
have established themselves in the 
western provinces and New Ontario 
and more particularly along the rich 
clay belt traversed by the Canadian 
National Transcontinental Railway. 

They are engaged in the task of 
clearing vast areas of excellent agri- 
cultural land, a task for which they are 
eminently qualified, better prepared 
than almost all other present or future 
citizens of Canada, a task which is 
bound to be profitable to themselves 
and of great benefit to the nation at 
large. They have assumed, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, the work of bridging 
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the chasm between the East and the 
West and filling up the gap caused by 
1,200 miles of heretofore supposed 
swamp and desert. 

These French settlements for many 
hundreds of miles upon the clay belt of 
Ontario will in time justify the building 
of the Government Transcontinental 
Railway. 


WHERE LOCATED AND How ESTAB 
LISHED IN THE STATES 

The 1,750,000 French Canadians 
living in the United States are located 
in groups greatly varying in number. 
They founded Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Dubuque, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
etc. They are located mainly in the 
states of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Montana, Washington, California, 
etc. 

In the cities of Woonsocket, Provi- 
dence, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Worcester, Biddeford, Manchester, 
Lewiston, Haverhill, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Southbridge, Springfield, Holyoke, etc., 
they are in some instances the pre- 
dominant element, a majority In cer- 
tain others and in the rest a consider- 
able proportion of the total popula- 
tion 

Employed on arrival almost ex- 
clusively in the cotton, shoe and other 
factories, a considerable number, how- 
ever, entered into the commercial, in- 
dustrial and professional life of their 
adopted country, first as mere em- 
ployees, and as soon as they could 
secure the initial capital, on their own 
account, with the result that they 
have acquired and now control an im- 
portant part of the business and pro- 
fessional life of these states. Many 
hold prominent posts. They enjoy 
generally the respect and esteem of 
their neighbors, most of them are 


prosperous and not a few have become 
wealthy. 

In 1900 there were 84 per cent of 
them nationalized and no doubt today 
nearly all of them are. 


NATURAL ADAPTABILITY AND GROWTH 

In order to preserve and perpetuate 
their racial characteristics, traditions 
and religious faith, they promptly set 
themselves to the work of erecting 
churches, schools, convents, hospitals, 
benevolent and literary institutions or 
societies; they founded and generously 
supported newspapers published in 
their maternal tongue; they readily 
took the oath of allegiance to the Re- 
public and have always manifested a 
deep interest in all matters affecting 
the well-being of their new country, 
their locality and their home; they 
have become thoroughly loyal and 
good American citizens, an integral 
important and progressive part of the 
Great Republic 

With that adaptability conspicu- 
ously early and many times displayed 
by their ancestors, after the substitu- 
tion of the British for the French ré- 
gime and forms of government, these 
new American citizens proceeded to 
secure for themselves the use and en- 
joyment of the benefits to be derived 
from the free and democratic laws and 
institutions governing them in their 
new homes. They at once entered 
freely and with zest into the public life 
of their respective community, state, 
city, town or village, seeking and ob- 
taining an always increasing represen- 
tation in the municipal council, in the 
state legislature, ir Congress, and in 
several instances, at the very top of 
the state. The cities and towns which ` 
they have created, the parts which 
they have developed, as well as their 
general good standing, are convincing 
evidence of their adaptability, intel- 
ligence, courage and determination to 
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secure for themselves the advantages 
and influence which they enjoy under 
the aegis of the Star Spangled Banner. 
All this, with their natural fecundity 
and willingness to multiply, undoubt- 
edly “afford ample promise of their 
rapid and substantial advancement. 


MIGRATION TO ONTARIO 

Early in the 19th Century the mi- 
gration from the province of Quebec, 
then known as Lower Canada, into 
Upper Canada, commenced and was 
at first directed to the county of 
Glengarry. But it was not until 1850 
that this migration became more ex- 
tensive in Ontario and commenced to 
flow into Manitoba and the western 
provinces, where many French groups 
are made up almost exclusively of the 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons 
of the French migrants of 1830. Ex- 
ception, however, must be made of 
about 4,000, whose settlement in the 
western part of Ontario, mainly in the 
counties of Essex and Kent, dates back 
to the days of the early French ex- 
plorers and fur traders, just about the 
time the French founded Lamothe- 
Cadillac, now the great city of Detroit. 
This group was soon considerably in- 
creased by newcomers from Quebec, 
and in 1867 its population numbered 
13,400 souls and now aggregates at 
least 83,000. 

At the time of the Union of Upper 
and Lower Canada (1841) the French 
Canadians in Upper Canada numbered 
about 14,000 out of a total population 
of 455,688; had increased to about 
33,000 in 1861; 75,000 in 1871; 102,000 
in 1881; 202,000 in 1911. In 1928 it 
must be nearly 800,000. The 14,000 
of 1841 have in 60 years become 
800,000, thus constituting today more 
than one-tenth of the total Ontario 
population. There is not a county in 
Ontario where some of them have not 
permanently located. 

8 


The following table shows in what 
counties their largest groups were to 
be found in 1911, the figures for 1921 
not being available: 


Carleton, including the city of 

OUBWH Zi त सा ता . 26,367 
Nipissing 96,277 
Russell... ,,....,. . .. 22,475 
Prescott... ... .... 20,124 
North Essex . .. 14,078 
Algoma East .  -.. ... 11,571 
Glengarry 8,710 
Essex South 7,655 
Simcoe East . 6,357 
Kent West st i 4,917 
Thunder Bay and Rainy Bay . . 4,731 
Renfrew South oe .. 8,149 
Renfrew North . .......- 2,958 
Algoma West ...... 2,776 
Hastings East .. NR 2,144 
Parry Sound. . .. ...., 2,188 


COURAGE AND ENERGY SPUR TOWARDS 
DEVELOPMENT 


As previously pointed out, the 
French Canadians of Ontario, with the 
exception of the then small settlement 
in the counties of Essex and Kent and 
the few settlers from France and 
Belgium came from the province of 
Quebec. Though the migration to 
Ontario began early in the 19th 
Century, they numbered only 14,000 
at the date (1841) of the Union of 
Upper and Lower Canada. Mainly 
drawn from the agricultural class, 
they took up lands along the banks of 
the Ottawa River, beginning with the 
counties of Prescott and Russell. Be- 
cause the best farming lands, those 
situated on the plateaux, had then 
practically all been taken up, the only 
ones which they could acquire were 
the low and swampy lands. The 
courage shown and the energy and 
labor expended by them in developing 
and rendering this soil very productive 
have been frequently lauded. Their 
number in Prescott was, in 1911, 
20,124 out of a total population of 
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26,968; in Russell 22,475 out of a total 
of 89,484; many parts in both counties 
being im appearance and im fact as 
typically French as most of those of 
the province whence they came origi- 
nally. Notwithstanding the handi- 
caps already referred to and others 
which need not be mentioned, their 
progress and prosperity will compare 
favorably with that of their neighbors 
of different races. 

Following the course of the Ottawa 
River and reaching the Capital we find 
that in 1911 the French Canadians 
formed one-third of the population, 22,- 
210 out of 78,198. The Census figures 
of 1921 will show that they have there 
largely increased since and in greater 
ratio than the rest of the population. 
Proceeding further to the counties of 
North and South Renfrew they com- 
posed in 1911 more than one-third of 
the total thereof; this proportion is 
considerably increased as we reach 
Mattawa and its neighborhood. At 
this point the line of settlement di- 
vides itself into two distinct lines, 
one extending towards Temiscamingue, 
where settlement conditions are found 
very favorable for both agricultural 
and mining purposes. The other line 
follows the shores of Lake Nipissing 
pushing directly to the west and taking 
in the prosperous and quickly develop- 
ing centers of Sturgeon Falls, Sudbury, 
Blind River, Sault Ste. Marie, North 
Bay and the surrounding country. 
It then moves to the south along 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron, where 
also important and growing French 
establishments are to be found. 

Towards the south on the St. 
Lawrence River and reaching the 
county of Glengarry one comes upon 
the scene of the earliest migration from 
Quebec. In 1911 the French num- 
bered §,710 out of 21,259 and now 
constitute very probably one half of 
the whole. 


Of special interest are the French 
establishments in the counties of 
Essex and Kent, situate at the southern 
extremity of Ontario, originally begun 
in the early days of French exploration 
and fur trading. Because of the 
clemency of the climate, and the great 
fertility of the soil, these settlements 
quickly developed and today have be- 
come very prosperous. Outside of the 
city of Windsor and smaller towns, 
most of the inhabitants are engaged in 
cultivating the soil with intense and 
most modern methods and harvesting 
large quantities, and of the best 
quality, of farm products, fruit, to- 
bacco, etc. They have for a long time 
exploited and now control the profit- 
able fishing grounds afforded by the 
waters of Lakes Erie and St. Clair and 
the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. 

Besides there are many growing 
French establishments in the counties 
of Simcoe, Welland, Hastings, ‘Thunder 
Bay, Rainy River, Parry Sound, 
Muskoka, Stormont and others. 


GENERAL HIGH STANDING 


Whilst the general social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the French Cana- 
dians throughout Ontario are and must 
remain for & time inferior to those 
which prevail as a rule in the province 
of Quebec, because nearly all of them 
belong to the pioneer class, because 
they were late in coming into the 
province after the best lands had been 
taken, and the control of industry 
and business acquired by others, and 
especially because of the usual want 
of capital of the pioneer, it must be 
and it is generally conceded that 
they have accomplished a great deal. 
They are progressing satisfactorily, 
have demonstrated their superiority 
as colonizers, and are giving promise of 
materially aiding the development and 
prosperity of Ontario. They have 
carried with them and generally put 
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into practice their innate disposition 
to mind their own business, live in 
peace and harmony with their neigh- 


bors, and evenly pursue the tenor of- 


their way. 

In‘ the city of Ottawa, where they 
constitute one-third of the population, 
they hold an important position in 
business, in the civil service and in the 
intellectual and artistic domain. 


EVIDENCES OF EARLY NATIONAL 
TRAITS 


Perhaps the most interesting and 
significant phase of the migration from 
Quebec into Ontario and the repatria- 
tion of the French from the New Eng- 
land States, is the settlement already 
alluded to, of many French Canadians 
im New as well as Northern Ontario, 
especially upon the great clay belt of 
the province which is traversec by the 
Canadian National Transcontinental 
Railway. Begun but a few years ago 
and notwithstanding three most dev- 
astating conflagrations and conse- 
quent incalculable loss, the develop- 
ment of the northern part and the new 
part of Ontario has proceeded with 
remarkable speed. 

And to what is that directly and im- 
mediately traceable? Is it not another 
manifestation of that traditions. spirit 
of adventure, the desire to open up new 
lands to cultivation, which is so 
characteristic of the French Canadians? 
Is it not another evidence of the 
courage and the will, as well as the 
ability, to turn the forest into growing 
fields? Is it not making two blades 
grow where only one grew before? 
And are there any other people as able 
and as willing to undertake and satis- 
factorily carry out this great work? 
If the French Canadian does not do it, 
who will? One illustration will be 
sufficient. The government of On- 
tario, with the cotperation of the Fed- 


eral Government, during the year 1920 
placed about 800 returned, soldiers in 
and around Kapuskasing. ‘They were 
given free land ready for cultivation, 
with buildings thereon and an advance 
in money and provisions. 

In the fall of 1922 most of these 
would-be settlers had left. A special 
commissioner was appointed by the 
Ontario Government to straighten out 
the confusion and failure resulting 
from this fiasco. Only a few months 
ago the commissioner reported that 
every one of these soldiers had aban- 
doned the lands and that about an 
equal number of French Canadian 
farmers had taken them up, and were 
evidently making the very best use of 
their opportunity. They have paid 
for the land and the buildings, though 
they received no advance in cash, in 
provisions or otherwise, and set them- 
selves resolutely and methodically to 
the task of exploiting their new 
acquisitions. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


As in the other provinces of Canada, 
the French were the first settlers In the 
Atlantic provinces. 

The foundation in 1605 of Port 
Royal, which became Annapolis in 1708, 
was in reality the first settlement in 
North America north of St. Augustine 
in Florida. The following year an 
English colony was begun in Virginia, 
to which the name of “Old Dominion” 
was given; then we have the founda- 
tion of Quebec in 1606, and it was not 
until 1621 that Sir William Alexander 
started the first English-speaking col- 
ony in Canada, partly in Acadia and 
partly in Cape Breton. 

For a century after the foundation 
of “Acadia,” French and English in- 
habitants spent most of their time, 
most of their activities and energies in 
bitter rivalry, armed conflicts, and in 
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resisting the constant hostilities of the 
Indians. 

Louisburg, many times taken and 
retaken, destroyed, rebuilt in part, re- 
mained all this time the storm center of 
the conflict. It was a period of war, 
strife, outlawry, buccaneering, attempts 
to found feudal communities, great dis- 
appointments and lamentable failures. 

The inevitable result was very slow 
development until the coming of the 
18th Century. Outside of the farming 
settlements of the French at Chignecto, 
Minas, Petitcodiac and a few others, 
there had been very little cultivation 
of the soil, confined to the rich alluvial 
lands bordering the tidal waters: no 
attempt being made to penetrate the 
forest. 

In 1714 the whole population was 
less than 2,000 and in 1767 it was still 
under 12,000. 

During this period of about 60 years 
Acadia was compelled to change al- 
legiance many times: first, in 1708, 
when England gave up the whole of 
Acadia to France; then by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 1718, France ceded it back 
to England along with Hudson Bay 
and Newfoundland, retaining, how- 
ever, Prince Edward Island, then 
known as “Ile St. Jean” and Cape 
Breton in which the French built the 
great fortress of Louisburg. 

Seventeen hundred and forty-five 
saw the surrender of Louisburg to the 
English, but by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) it was returned to 
France. Then followed the cruel and 
wanton deportation of the Acadians in 
1755, and shortly afterwards the final 
surrender of Louisburg to Amherst in 
1758. 

In 1788 Nova Scotia’s population 
was néarly doubled by the arrival 
of 10,000 United Empire Loyalists, 
though some of them promptly went 
back to the United States or migrated 
into Ontario. 


Finn CHARACTERISTICS OF ACADIANS 

Some of the Acadians, against whom 
the decree of expulsion had been pro- 
nounced, managed to stay in or about 
Acadia mostly in hiding, and when the 
survivors of the deported came back, 
these men again took up the tilling of 
the Acadian soil and fishing along the 
coast and the banks. Notwithstand- 
ing half a century of persecution, 
terminating In deportation, they 
yearned for, returned to and clung to 
their native country. It is largely ow- 
ing to their frugality, their power of 
endurance and of reproduction, as well 
as their thrift and attachment to the 
soll, that the population of Nova 
Scotia has not fallen off during recent 
years. ‘The Acadians form more than 
15 per cent of the total population of 
Nova Scotia. 

During the War of the United States 
for Independence, in the face of strong 


propaganda and tempting offers, they 


preferred to forgive, and remained 
loyal to the Crown of Great Britain, 
just as they did in the War of 
1812. 

Before their expulsion they had 
established good farms, comfortable 
homes, beautiful gardens and had 
planted many orchards. They built 
the dikes in the marshlands. Today 
these lands are the highest priced in 
the whole province. Not only have 
they survived the “Grand Dérange- 
ment” and Lawrence’s inhumanity; 
they have grown and prospered and 
they have forgiven, though they may 
not have forgotten. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


There was no settlement of any ac- 
count im New Brunswick prior to 1754, 
except in that small part of Nova 
Scotia which later on became part of 
New Brunswick. About 1767 Acadians 
in large numbers established them- 
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selves in Westmoreland, then Glouces- 
ter, Madawaska, Victoria, Kert and 
Restigouche. The Madawaska settle- 
ment in less than a century grew from 
24 families to 24,000 persons. In the 
counties mentioned the people ar2 very 
largely French and in the total popula- 
tion of the province their number is 
nearer one-half than one-third. It is 
owing to them that the populat:on of 
New Brunswick has increased. . 

The New Brunswickers of French 
origin are taking an ever increasing 
share in the business, social and public 
life of the province. One of them has 
just been elected to the Premiership of 
New Brunswick. 

They are prosperous, industrious 
farmers and fishermen; they form a 
happy and contented community, law- 
abiding and respectful of authority, liv- 
ing in concord and harmony with their 
neighbors of different race and creed. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


In 1752 Sieur de la Roque took the 
census of what was then known as [le 
St. Jean, now Prince Edward Island, 
and found 2,014 inhabitants, Acacians 
who had settled there but a few years 
before. He was much impressed with 
the fertility of the soil, though the 
settlers had made but little progress. 
His inspection was followed in the same 
year by those of one Thomas Pichon 
and of Sieur Franquet. The deporta- 
tion of 1755 was followed three years 
after by the equally wanton and cruel 
expulsion of those ‘colonists. With the 
exception of 30 families, all the Aca- 
dians on the island, probably 4,000 in 
number, were deported on transports 
totally unfit; most of them were lost 


- at sea. 


In 1764 Captain Holland found on 
the island only those 80 families who 
had escaped deportation, all of them 
being extremely poor. 

From these families have grown 


the 12,000 French islanders of the 
present day. They have steadily 
increased and now play an im- 
portant part in the business and 
public life of the province, as is 
evidenced by the fact that a recent 
Prime Minister of this, his native 
province, is an Acadian who is now a 
member of its judiciary. 
WESTERN PROVINCES 

The immense territory with its 
gigantic mountains, its great rivers and 
lakes and its almost limitless prairies, 
“Les Pays d’en-Haut,” out of which 
have been carved the Yukon, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and the latest 
provinces of Canada, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, continued until the 
19th Century to be the exclusive do- 
main of the Indians, French Canadians 
and the offspring of the unions of the 
Indians with the early French dis- 
coverers, coureurs de bois .and fur 
traders, a picturesque mixture whose 
nomadic instincts and habits have 
generally stood in the way of perma- 
nent settlement and rendered them 
the easy prey of the rapacious fur- 
trading companies. An official record 
now in the Record Office, London, 
shows that in 1767 the number of 
canoes licensed to carry on the fur 
trade over the immense territory 
covered by the Great Lakes, including 
practically the whole of the Northwest 
and even the Mississippi River, were 
owned and used in the fur trade almost 
exclusively by French Canadians. Out 
of 121 canoes so licensed in the year 
just mentioned 107 were owned and 
manned by them. 

From the days when de la Vérendrye 
and his companions first contemplated 
the glories of the Rockies, when the 
French pioneers and Catholic mission- 
aries carrying the old flag of France 
and the Gospel of Christ, first came to 
them, the Indians, the French Cana- 
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dians and afterwards the half-breeds 
were always the faithful friends and 
the sure guides of the intrepid dis- 
coverers and Catholic missionaries. 

These missionaries, who always ac- 
companied and often preceded the dis- 
coverers, soon acquired a very great 
influence which their successors still 
preserve. The sublime and heroic 
zeal, abnegation and devotion, the 
commanding spiritual and moral con- 
trol exercised by the latter throughout 
the vast territory, have not been paral- 
leled anywhere in this or any other 
part of the world. 

But because these pioneers became 
the pawns of the great fur-trading 
companies and the victims of fire water 
and smallpox, their moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, as well as their 
material advancement, were very slow 
and never great. 


INTERMARRIAGE 


About the end of the 18th Century a 
large number of the employees of these 
companies were French Canadians. 
It was about 1790 that marriages be- 
tween Canadians and Indians began. 
From these unions there were numer- 
ous offsprings, many of whom became 
the interpreters and guides of the 
English and French discoverers and 
geographers. ‘They accompanied and 
served as guides to Mackenzie, one 
Beaubien and six French Canadians 
directing them down the Mackenzie 
River to its mouth in 1789, as well as 
Fraser and others in their northern ex- 
plorations and discoveries; they them- 
selves explored a large part of what 
was then known as Oregon and in 
which are now comprised the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, as well as British Columbia. 
For instance, im 1880, French Cana- 
dians whose names were Etienne 
Lucier, Joseph Gervais, Louis Labonté, 
Pierre Bélecque and other employees 


of the Hudson’s Bay Company, estab- 
lished themselves on the shores of the 
Willimanette River, in the vicinity of 
what is now the great city of Portland, 
Oregon. 


Houpson’s BAY COMPANY 


The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded by Pierre Esprit Radisson and 
Médard de Groseillers in 1670. The 
Northwest Company was organized in 
1783. Nearly all its employees were 
French Canadians and the French 
language was the official language of 
the company. 

When the Hudson’s Bay Company 
later on acquired the sole and undis- 
puted control of that immense terri- 
tory, previously exploited by them and 
other fur-trading companies, it dis- 
charged at least half of the half-breed 
voyageurs then in its employ, and 
these, with their squaws, then settled 
along the banks of the Red and Assini- 
boine Rivers, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of Lord Selkirk’s Scotch 
colony. At that date the population 
of the Red River settlements was about 
10,000, composed for considerably 
more than a half of French Canadians 
and French Canadian half-breeds, the 
rest being English and Scotch half- 
breeds and some Indians. The real 
masters until that date were the French 
half-breeds; today they are fast dis- 
appearing as separate groups. 

From the year of the acquisition of 
the territorial rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company dates the migration of the 
French Canadians from Quebec and 
the return of many of them from the 
United States to Western Canada. 
Slow at first, it has steadily increased 
since. Their principal establishments 
extend all along the Red River to the 
American boundary, at Regina, Qu’- 
Appelle, Woolsey, Forget, Montmartre, 
Gull Lake, Lac Pelletier, Villeroy, 
Note Dame d’ Auvergne, Weyburn, 
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Estevan, Swift Current, Moose Jaw, 
especially Gravelbourg, and also in 
many other parts of Saskatchewan. 


WORTH AND ABILITY AGAIN PROVED 


In Alberta the French Canadians 
are located principally m Edmonton, 
St. Albert, Morinville, St. Paul, Riviere 
qui-Barre, Beaumont and particularly 
in the flourishing and exclusively 
French colony of Trochuvallée. 

The respective populations of the 
provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are probably ncw not 
less than the following: 





Alberta . hes .. 33,000 
Manitoba .. .. . 42,000 
Saskatchewan ...... 45,000 

Total... ... ... 120,000 


This is twice what the total population 
of New France was at the time oí the 
Treaty of Paris. 

In these provinces, by their industry, 
thrift and hard work, the French popu- 
lation has acquired wealth and is daily 
growing in importance and influence. 
They have settled in these parts 
permanently. They are there to stay, 
not as many of the other settlers, 
merely to temporarily exploit the land. 
to mine the farms, get out of them all 
that can be taken and then move 
elsewhere. They have proven them- 
selves to be the best and most con- 
servative pioneers of the Great Cana- 
dian West. They always have taken 
an active part in social, economic and 
political affairs. They have nowhere 
tried to shirk their proper share of 
public duty; they are striving to pre- 
serve their national characteristics and 
traditions, their religious faith and 
their maternal tongue. They have 
secured representation in the munici- 
pal councils, in the legislature, in the 
provincial cabinets and Parliamert at 
Ottawa. 


BRITISH CoLUMBIA—-YUKON 
TERRITORIES 

There remains only to refer to the 
small groups of French Canadians 
aggregating about 14,000 disseminated 
throughout the vast territory com- 
prised within Canada’s province on the 
Pacific, the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, which was the theater of 
action of many French Canadian ex- 
plorers, discoverers and coureurs de 
bois and where they have left many 
traces of their passage and activity. 

The space allotted by the editor to 
this chapter does not permit the 
writer to offer details or observations 
other than those which have already 
been given. 


LASTING CONTRIBUTIONS OF A GREAT 
PEOPLE 

Speaking generally of the different 
French Canadian groups, outside of the 
province of Quebec and the United 
States of America, whose aggregate 
numbers, as already stated, about 
650,000, it may fairly and justly be 
claimed for them that they have car- 
ried with them from the mother prov- 
ince the best characteristics, habits and 
qualities of their race. They have 
made the most of their opportunities 
which nowhere or at any time have 
been either great or frequent. 

If the hopes entertained by these 
pioneers and their well-wishers have 
not been realized wholly, it is due more 
to the vicissitudes, the handicaps and 
the difficulties which they have had to 
face and overcome. Certain it is that 
they have amply demonstrated that 
as colonizers they have few equals 
and certainly no superiors; they may 
at least take unto themselves the 
satisfaction that in our day and time 
colonizers still constitute the most 
useful, the most necessary and the 
most precious class of Canadian citizen- 
ship. ‘They are fully conscious of the 
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fact that with their compatriots of the 
province of Quebec, they compose one- 
third of the population of Canada, 
and form an integral and essen- 
tial part of the Canadian Confedera- 
tion. Loyal to the British Crown, 
attached firmly to the Canadian soil, 
determined to discharge their obliga- 
tions and duties to the Canadian Con- 
federation, they wish to contribute, 
within the full measure of their op- 
portunities, their intellectual and moral 
characteristics and ardent patriotism, 
to the progress and happiness of the 
Canadian nation. 

Hewing down the forest and tilling 
the soil of these new regions may not 
bring great riches to them or their 
children; the state rather than them- 
selves will benefit by their strenuous 
labor. Whilst others will be amassing 
fortunes in commerce and industry, 
the French Canadian colonizer real- 
izes he will have to be satisfied with a 


hard and laborious life and modest 
returns. He well knows and does not 
forget that the French pioneers and 
missionaries of North America were 
not gold-seekers, that his ancestors for 
as many as eight generations’ back 
have as a rule been content with the 
assurance of a good comfortable home, 
all his own, with a modest measure of 
ease, and a maximum of that which, 
after all, he thinks is the summit of 
earthly happiness; freedom, peace and 
contentment for himself and his large 
family. 

He will continue to believe that 
there 1s something else in the world 
worth having and striving for besides 
a large fortune and that the mad rush 
after it, even when successful, has its 
penalties and drawbacks, and not in- 
frequently is accompanied by sacrifices 
to conscience, the love of neighbor and 
of God. And who will say that his 
philosophy is not sound? 


Kmigration of Canadians to the United States 


By G. L. Jackson 
Associate Professor of Political Economy, University of Toronto 


T HE westward movement of the 
people during the last thirty years 
is one of the most familiar themes in the 
domestic history of Canada. Possess- 
ing a population of almost exactly 
250,000 in 1891, the four western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia num- 
bered no less than 2,500,000 at the 
most recent Census, that of 1921. 

It was shortly before the former date 
that the great enterprise associated 
with the names of Lords Mountstephen 
and Strathcona came to fruition: the 
first Canadian transcontinental dates 
from 1885. But its decisive vindica- 
tion was delayed until the middle 
nineties, when a world-wide revival in 
the demand for farm products, follow- 
ing a generation of agricultural de- 
pression, opened wide the docrs of 
opportunity no less to the western 
townsman who supplied his needs than 
to the prairie farmer by the railway. 


READINESS TO MIGRATE 


From that time till the present the , 


tide of migration from the settled 
eastern provinces has never flagged. 
The number of Canadians of eastern 
birth and education who today live 
beyond the Manitoba boundary is, 
probably, not far from half a million. 
The steadily shrinking population of 
more than thirty rural ridings in On- 
tario bears witness eloquently to the 
strength of this attractive lure. 

Not unnaturally, this evidence that 
the native-born Canadian is of a 
migratory habit, and shakes off easily 
the ties of home, has been viewed 
by many with complacence, and by 
some with pride. If the romance of 


pioneering is sometimes hidden from 
the pioneer, it is seldom overlooked by 
the spectator. To those who witnessed 
this tremendous movement the rail- 
road builder was an epic figure; and his 
vassals the children of the homestead 
settler were within the covenants. 
Nor was there any lack of singers to 
declare their praises; the vendor of 
western real estate was a self-ap- 
pointed sagaman. In an age disposed 
to value fully the things of this world, 
the success of the migrant was meas- 
ured by the growth of unearned in- 
crement. For a period of years before 
the war, that success was the history 
of Canada, 


Across THE BORDER 

But concurrently with this expansion 
westward there was & movement of 
another kind, of equal or more than 
equal volume, which could not be 
regarded with the same unbounded 
Satisfaction: the migration of Cana- 
dians to the United States. 

To the politicians of the seventies 
and eighties, the tide of emigration 
from Canads had caused very grave 
concern. “The Americans may say 
with truth,” wrote Goldwin Smith! in 
1891, “that if they do not annex 
Canada, they are annexing the Ca- 
nadians. ‘They are annexing the very 
flower of the Canadian population, 
and in the way most costly to the 
country from which it is drawn, since 
the men whom that country has been 
at the expense of breeding leave it 
just as they arrive at manhood and 
begin to produce.” 

1 Canada and the Canadian Question. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. P. 288. 
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There is good reason to believe that 
the migration of Canadians to the 
United States which prompted this 
gloomy reflection has never been ar- 
rested. Over a considerable period 
it was certainly diminished; but even 
in the first fourteen years of the pres- 
ent century, when immigrants from 
overseas were pouring into the Do- 
minion by the hundred thousand, and 
the West was calling out for population, 
there was a continuous exodus of 
young and enterprising men and 
women, who were born, nurtured, and 
educated in Canada, only to leave the 
country when they reached maturity. 

Not until lately has there been a 
general revival of interest in this 
phenomenon. Too often in the past 
the tendency has been to consider im- 
migration as an isolated problem—to 
treat it, not as the substitution, in part, 
of one racial stock for another, but as a 
net addition to the total population. 
The readiness to do so was never, 
perhaps, more marked than in the 
first ten years of the present century. 
Happily, there is warrant for believing 
that at present a broader view pre- 
vails; for it is clear that to take up 
this narrow standpoint is to leave out 
of account a complex and important 


group of impulses—impulses which, 


by draining away much of the best 
blood of the nation, have effectively 
changed its character, and promise 
further changes in the future. 

We have indeed the best of reasons 
for asking whether we can afford any 
longer to study the problem of im- 
migration except in close connection 
with domestic difficulties of a practical 
character, which affect alike the native- 
born resident and the newcomer. 

No serious attempt has been made 
by the Canadian Department of Im- 
migration to record the number of 
emigrants leaving the country. It has 
been possible in recent years, by the 


courtesy of the United States Immigra- 
tion Department, to secure a record of 
the number departing across the Ameri- 
can border, and to classify them ac- 
cording to birthplace: but whether 
such a record can pretend to. great 
accuracy is at least open to question. 
The task of distinguishing the settler 
from the tourist is made infinitely more 
dificult at border points than at the 
seaports, both by the freedom of 
movement between the two countries, 
and by the fact that they possess the 
same language. In any case, an en- 
quiry which attempts to cover an 
extended period must be based -on 
information from some other source. 

The source most immediately availa- 
ble is the Census of the United States. 
Though it tells us nothing of the Ca- 
nadians moving into the United States 
in any period, it presents in great de-~ 
tail the number of Canadians living 
in the United States at the time of 
each enumeration, distinguishing them 
by place of residence, and in later 
years also by language, as French and 
Other Canadians. 

The results are summarized in 
Table I. 

It will be seen tha: during a period 
of sixty years there was a continuous 
Increase in the number of Canadians 
liviig in the United States, The 
period in which this increase was 
most rapid was the decade from 1880- 
1890. The number of French Ca- 
nadians was at the maximum in 1900, 
and since then has fallen off considera- 
bly. The number of English-speak- 
ing Canadians did not reach its max- 
imum till 1910, and had fallen off 
by scarcely more than 1 per cent in 
1920, 

Of the total number of native-born 
Canadians living on this continent, 
it is probable that the proportion 
permanently domiciled in the United 
States was approximately as follows: 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CANADIAN-BORN RESIDENTS OF THE Unrrmp STATES, 1850-1920 


SAAN CANADIANS A CANADIANS 








Toran 
1850..... , 147,711 
1860. , . 249,970 
IODA iis HH a a eee (tC 498,464 
1880... =. Le a a nee es hae 717,157 
1890.. ee ४१ I $02,496 678,442 $80,988 
1900. ... . š Xa 395,126 784,796 1,179,922 
1910. . .... . s. : 885,088 819,584 1,204,687 
1920 : 807,786 810,092 1,117,878 


In 1880, 165 per 1,000 
In 1890, 192 per 1,000 
In 1900, 208 per 1,000 
In 1919, 179 per 1,000 


It is unfortunately not yet possible 
to calculate the probable ratio for 
1920. 
ATTEMPTS AT CALCULATION 

Using these figures as a basis, the 
late Dr. Morley Wickett? made an 
attempt to measure the volume of 
emigration during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. His method 
was interesting, and, so far as I know, 
original. He took the absolute in- 
crease in the number of Canadians 
living in the United States in each 
intercensal period, assumed an average 
age for the group of twenty-five years 
at the time of enumeration, and cal- 
culated by means of a standard mor- 
tality table the probable number of 
survivors in 1900. The proportion 
between the net increase from 1850- 
1900 m the number of Canadians 
resident in the United States, and 
the probable number of survivors 
from the increase of each decade gave 
him a multiple which he did not 
hesitate to apply to the total increase 


2 Canadians in the United States. By 5. 
Morley Wickett, Ph.D. Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. XXI, 1906. Subsequently reprinted 
in the Annals of the American Academy. 


from 1850-1900 in the number of 
persons of Canadian birth. Probably 
of set purpose, Dr. Wickett made his 
calculation loosely: the conclusion 
which emerges from his study is that 
the net emigration of native-born 
Canadians to the United States during 
the whole of the fifty years was rather 
more than 1,500,000. 

The method employed is open to 
criticism from more than one stand- 
point; but it will serve. A later cal- 
culation based on other methods 
reaches much the same results. H it be 
supposed that the crude annual death- 
rate among Canadians in the United 
States during the whole period was 
about 17 per 1,000, it may be shown 
that the probable emigration during 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was almost exactly 1,550,000. 

An advantage of the latter method 
is that it makes possible an estimate 
of the movement in each inter-censal 
period, and a comparison of move- 
ments in different periods with one 
another. The volume of emigration 
in each inter-censal period calculated 

3 Limitations of space do not permit a dis- 
cussion of the reasons which have led to the 
selection of a death-rate of 17 per 1,000. Lest 
it be urged, however, that the death-rate is 
arbitrarily chosen and likely to be wrong, the 
following considerations are submitted: (a) That 


9 given error in the selection of the death-rate 
causes an error slightly less than half as large 
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to the nearest 5,000 in each case, is as 
follows: 


TABLE II 


CALCULATED NET EMIGRATION OF CANADIAN- 
BOEN CITIZENS TO THE UNITED STATES, 


1850-1920 
1850-1860. . 185,000 
1860-1870 . 305,000 
1870-1880. . 825,000 
1880-1890 . 410,000 
1890-1900 .. , ..,... . -- 380,000 
1900-1910. ....... ... 225,000 
1910-1920 > 110,000 

Total 1,890,000 


Considered in themselves, the figures 
for the decades 1880-1890 and 1890— 
1900 are a striking confirmation of the 
statement already quoted from Dr. 
Goldwin Smith. But the seriousness 
of the situation which confronted 
Canada during these trying years may 
be shown even more vividly by the 
presentation of the facts in terms of 
natural increase. 


EMIGRATION IN TERMS OF NATURAL 
INCREASE 


A comparison of the calculated 
volume of emigration In each of these 
decades with the natural increase of 
the Canadian-born population living 
in North America during the same 
time establishes a strong probability 
that in each of them at least half of 
the natural increase, and perhaps 
rather more than half, was lost to 
Canada through emigration. The cal- 
culated natural increase during the 


in the calculated volume of migration, t.e., that 
if the selected death-rate be 20 per cent too high, 
the calculated volume of migration will be 
slightly less than 10 per cent too high; (b) that 
an alteration of the death-rate selected will not 
affect materially the relative proporitons of 
emigration in different inter-censal periods, to 
the total. 


years from 1880-1890 is 775,000 (as 
compared with an emigration from 
Canada numbering, as above, 410,000); 
and the corresponding figures for the 
decade from 1890-1900 are 685,000 
and $80,000. 

Even in the years from 1900-1910, 
It is probable that more than 20 per 
cent of the natural increase of the 
native-born population was lost in the 
same manner. 

Canadians have solid ground for 
satisfaction in the steady diminution 
of the stream during the twentieth 
century: but since the beginning of the 
present depression in agriculture (more 
especially since the beginning of in- 
dustrial revival in United States), 
a melancholy series of reports from 
many parts of Canada bears witness 
to the fact that the tide is once more 
flowing freely. 

“So far as the western provinces are con- 
cerned,” said a member of the House of 
Commons‘ at the beginning of the present 
session, “we find the largest crop in our 
history, and yet we find agriculture in a 
deplorable financial and economic condi- 
tion, . . . An examination of the railway 
figures indicating the emigration through 
the port of Kingsgate, which is one only 
of the avenues of exit from the province 
of Alberta to the States, shows that in the 
three months ending December 81st last, 
there has been an excess of emigration over 
immigration of approximately 5,000 paymg 
passengers.” 

Not all of these, however, were Cana- 
dians. 
POLITICAL ASPECTS 

Canada is interested for political 
as well as for obvious social and eco- 
nomic reasons in a question which 
demands more detailed analysis. Her 
future must to some extent be de- 
termined by the racial composition 
of this stream of emigration; and her 

‘Mr, Shaw, House of Commons Debates. 
February 5, 1923. 
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immediate, if not her most important 
interest in this phase of the question 
is electoral. Quebec has a fixed mem- 
bership of sixty-five in the House of 
Commons. Under the British North 
America Act, the numerical strength 
of the members representing other 
provinces depends on the changing 
proportion between the population 
of this province, and that of the Do- 
minion as a whole. About four-fifths 
of all the French Canadians in Canada 
live in Quebec; and they constitute 
in themselves about the same pro- 
portion of its total population. It is 
probable, therefore, that any decisive 
change in the numerical relationship 
between French and English-speaking 
Canadians will react on the political 
balance of power. 


CoMPARISONS 


Which of the two peoples composing 
the native population of the Dominion 
has been the more ready to migrate? 
Until 1890, when the distinction al- 
ready mentioned between French and 
Other Canadians was introduced into 
the Census of the United States, 
the question remained unanswered. 
During the last thirty years it 
appears that the situation has been as 
follows: 

TABLE UI 
CALCULATED Net EMIGRATION FROM CANADA 
TO THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1920 





"SA OTHER 
CANADIANS | CANALIANS 
1890-1900 150,000 280,000 
1900-1910 55,000 170,030 
1910-1920 £0,000 * 180,090 
* Immigration. ‘There is reason to believe that 


the number of French Canadians returning from 
the United States to Canada during the years 
1910-1920 was in excess of the number migrating 
from Canada to the United States. Whether 
the backward movement is composed mainly 


It will be seen that in each of these 
three decades Other Canadians form 
the bulk of the movement; Indeed, 


-in the most recent inter-censal period 


they seem to constitute the whole of 
it. But it is not by counting heads 
that we shall find an answer to the 
question immediately before us. The 
French Canadians represent less than 
40 per cent of the total native-born 
population of Canada; that they should 
supply less than half the total emigra- 
tion of the native-born is very natural, 
and not in itself significant. Toreach a 
positive conclusion, we must resort 
again to the comparison between 
the natural increase of the people, 
and their emigration. 

It is not possible at present to carry 
this comparison beyond the year 1910. 
Fortunately, however, in the years 
following 1910 no precise comparison 
is needed. For the two preceding 
decades the calculated ratios are widely 
divergent, as is shown in Table IV. 


FRENCH CANADIANS Less MIGRATORY 


Making every allowance for possible 
errors in the choice of an assumed 
death-rate (and these must in turn 
be reflected in the figures, if on a scale 
much smaller) it appears that, great 
as the migration has been, both of 
French and Other Canadians, the 
French have for at least a generation 
past been the less inclined to move 
across the border; and that, for a time 
at least, the “leakage” of French 
Canadians to the United States ceased 
altogether. It is something of a 
paradox that the community whose 


of young Trench Canadians returning to find 
employment in Canada, or of older men and 
women returning to spend their declining years 
among their own people, it is at present im- 
possible to say. 

5 As before, the natural increase is calculated 
in respect of all the native-born Canadians living 
on the North American continent, whether in 
the United States or Canada. 
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TABLE IV 
EMIGRATION OF NATIVE-BORN CANADIANS TO THE UNITED STATES: PERCENTAGE OF Toran NATURAL 
INCREASE 








निनित 1880-1900 


. < “2 9 e w a su + b mm क कै b Qo क e 


birth-rate is relatively high seems at 
present to retain its children; while 
other communities on either side of it, 
whose cradles are by no means always 
full, must still apparently pay human 
tribute to the modern Minos, and 
annually lose a quota. 

The political importance of Quebec 
is in any case endangered by the com- 
ing of each new batch of Immigrants; 
for most of them are destined to find 
work in English-speaking provinces. 
Inasmuch, however, as the French 
Canadians have been for many years 
less migratory than their neighbors, 
their greater reluctance to leave Can- 
ada has obviously been acting as a 
counterpoise. It is not to be wondered 
if their historians dwell with par- 
donable pride on this attachment, 
as evidence of enduring vitality in 
a civilization older than the May- 
flower. As an element in the present 
strength of Lower Canada we must 
not ignore it. 


CAUSES OF CHANGE IN TYPE 

It is possible that a strict enquiry 
into the forces which have brought 
about the recent rapid diminution 
m the number of French Canadians 
living inthe United States might 
yield results which would assist the 
governments of provinces other than 










PERCENTAGE 
150,000 46% 
230,000 65% 
55,000 15% 
170,000 81% 


Quebec in the working out of policy. 
Let ít be frankly confessed, however, 
that this is unlikely; and for two rea- 
sons: 

(1.) The French Canadians, in the 
United States as well as in Canada, 
form a compact minority. They are 
homogeneous alike m religion and m 
language. Their religion serves as a 
powerful bond of union between them; 
their language, to some extent at least, 
as a barrier restricting intercourse 
with other peoples. By contrast, the 
lot of English-speaking Canadians 
resident in the United States is very 
different. Heterogeneous in religion, 
and hampered by no barriers of lan- 
guage, they are so prone to rapid 
assimilation with the Americans among 
whom they settle, that a carefully 
planned scheme of repatriation, even 
if it should achieve a moderate success 
among the former, might well fail 
altogether when applied to the latter 
group. 

(2.) Apart from this consideration, 
there are good grounds for believing 
that while some of the reasons for 
the changing composition of the Ca- 
nadian emigrant population are to 
be sought in Canada, another (perhaps 
no less important) may be found in 
the westward and southward expansion 
of American industry. 
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In the period from 1890-1920, 
while the population of the northern 
and southern states grew by 60 per 
cent, that of the western states® in- 
creased by nearly 200 per cent. The 
change in the distribution of economic 
opportunity, of which this develop- 
ment is both a consequence and an 
illustration, must Inevitably have less- 
ened the stimulus to migration in 
certain parts of Canada, while increas- 
ing it in others; for distant drums 
beat faintly. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCE 

The geographical distribution of 
the French and English-speaking Ca- 
nadians in the United States has 
always been for obvious reasons quite 
dissimilar. Emigrants from each Ca- 
nadian province tend naturally to 
make their first settlement in the state 
or states immediately to the south of 
them. The towns and cities of New 
England have a stronger attraction 
for men of the Maritime Provinces or 
Quebec than for those whose birth- 
place lies west of the river Ottawa. 
Thus m 1920 there were more than 
10,000 French Canadians both in 


6 That is, of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. 


Fall River and in Lowell. The number 
in New Bedford was slightly less than 
10,000. Next in order of the large 
industrial cities were Worcester, with 
4,300, and Springfield, with 3,700. 
It is more than a coincidence that all 
of them lie within the state of Massa- 
chusetts; and there is every reason 
to believe that most of the 40,000 Other 
Canadians enumerated in Boston hailed 
originally from New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island or Nova Scotia. In 
the same way do Detroit and Buffalo 
make a natural appeal to’the native 
of Ontario; in the former of these 
there were more than 55,000 English- 
speaking Canadians at the time of 
the last Census. Seattle and Los 
Angeles have a direct attraction for the 
migrant from British Columbia, where 
sea communication is direct and easy; 
the number of Other Canadians in 
each of them exceeded 13,000 in 1920. 

The facts with regard to distribution 
are summarized in Tables V, VI, 
and VII. For the convenience of the 
reader, the maximum figures for each 
of the main geographic divisions are 
printed in italics. It will be noted 
that in point of time they differ quite 
considerably. 

A further consolidation of the figures 


shows vividly how the recent develop- 


TABLE V 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FRENCH CANADIANS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1920 


कु ३३३३ Divisions 


New England.... 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 










33 

275,485 

£9,785 
46.789 55,554 
18,924 81,465 
284 686 
124 419 
270 1,041 
8,861 6,608 
8,390 5,188 


302,496 





3% 
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TABLE YI 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIBTBIBUTION OF OTHER CANADIANS IN THE UNTTED STATES, 1880-1920 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS a 

New England cae 174,406 
Middle Atlantic... . .... . 86,469 
East North Central.. . 998,784 
West North Central 107,163 
South Atlantic. . .. 5,128 
East South Central . . 8,084 
West South Central 4,725 
Mountain....... .... 22,228 
Paciic........ .. .... 46,510 

United States 678,442 

TABLE VII 


š 





= 
120,049 
222,213 
69,785 
18,059 
2,967 
8,105 
$0,185 
110,758 


810,092 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL CANADIANS IN THE UNITED Starrs, 1890-1920 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 1890 1900 i 1920 

New England.... . $80,167 511,190 526,289 414,856 
Middle Atlantic . 110,062 189,427 148,369 187,004 
East North Central 276,573 £97,645 278,140 £51,480 
West North Central ° ....., 1£6,087 124,678 102,849 80,244 
South Atlantic . 5,412 6,920 8,881 18,878 
East South Central .. .... 8,158 9,379 8,509 9,146 
West South Central छ के 4,995 8,888 8,870 8,695 
Mountain . Dee Gee «a: 2400 pe 25,584 32,190 36,812 88,667 
Pacific... 49,900 57,610 96,568 116,824 

United States ...... 980,038 1,204,687 | 1,117,878 


ment of the western states has in- 
fluenced the situation. In Table VII 
the two groups of Canadian emigrants 
are classified in two categories only, 
those who were living in the northern 
and southern states at the time of each 
Census being placed in the former, 
those who were living in the western 
states constituting the latter. 

It will be noticed that there was an 


all-round increase of numbers in the 


decade from 1890-1900. On the other 
hand, so far as the northern and south- 
ern group is concerned, it is evident 
that during the whole of the period 
from 1900-1920 the number of Other 


1,179,922 


Canadians, as well as of French Ca- 
nadians Has been diminishing 
The decline has been as follows: 


1800-1810 1810-1920 
French —3% —20% 
Other. . —1% A 


In 1920 there were some 86,500 fewer 
English-speaking Canadians in tbis 


_ category than had been enumerated m 


1900. Only the remarkable attraction 
of the western states for English- 
speaking emigrants from Canada suf- 


x 
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TABLE VIH 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIANS RESIDENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN STATES 


1890 
French.. 995,745 
Other .. 611,709 
1900 
French. 881,355 
Other 105,787 
1910 
French. 871,841 
Other. 893,576 
1920 
French 298,738 
Other 669,149 


ficed to swell the total during the first 
ten years of the twentieth century; and 
even this was insufficient altogether 
to neutralize the shrinkage which oc- 
curred elsewhere in the second dec- 
ade. 

Nevertheless, if the west be left out 
of consideration, and attention be con- 
fined to the larger group of states, it 
is clear that the ostensible similarity 
between French and Other Canadians, 
involved in this contemporary shrink- 
age in their numbers, masks a difference 
that is very real. The fact that the 
French diminished from four to five 
times as rapidly as the others rein- 
forces the conclusion which has alrzady 
been drawn that—for whatever reason 
-—they feel the ties of home more 
strongly than their Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bors. 


NATIONAL RESTLESSNESS 
Demonstrably mere migratory zhan 
either the British or Americans, the 
people of Canada have not yet com- 
pletely lost the restlessness that marks 
a race of pioneers. Until within the 
present generation, the mental attı- 
tude of the frontiersman was plainly 
4 


WESTERN STATES TOTAL 

6,751 302,496 

66,738 678,442 

10,791 395,126 
79,009 784,796 
18,242 885,083 
118,988 818,514 

9,048 807,786 
140,943 810,092 


visible and often dominant in politics: 
it may be long m disappearmg. Jf 
some of its manifestations have not 
been altogether lovely, there are many, 
nevertheless, who will watch its passing 
with regret. 

When harnessed in the service of the 
country, that restlessness may prove 
a source of power. Though he did 
not always understand the folk with 
whom he lived, the late Louis Hémon 
has seized in a vivid phrase and well 
described “the passion of a man whose 
soul was in the clearing, not the tilling 
of the land.” Such a passion sends one 
man to the wilderness for gold; another 
to the west in search of oil; a third into 
the maelstrom of imperial politics 
in London. These have a conscious- 
ness of purpose; not one of them is 
lost to Canada. But there are many 
whose tendency to roam is not thus 
disciplined and governed; men to 
whom the common round is irksome, 
the distant prospect bright. The con- 
sciousness of nationality has not yet 
bound them. ‘The prizes which await 
even a moderate success in the United 
States have an appeal that will not be 
denied; they make their homes across 
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the border. Once established there, 
they soon find reasons for remaining. 


... ‘“Evadere 
“Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 
pus, 


The decline in the volume of emigra- 
tion to the United States during the 
twentieth century suggests that in 
recent years this restlessness of temper 
has tended increasingly to find ex- 
pression in Canada. But the swiftness 
of the decline is due by no means 
wholly to the growth of opportunities 
in the Dominion. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 

Involving, as it did, the enlistment 
of 590,000 men in the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force (of whom it is only 
reasonable to suppose, in default of 
precise information, that at least 
50 per cent, and probably more were 
born within the country) the war 
affected the stream of emigration in 
two ways. In the first place, many 
must have been absorbed in military 
service who would otherwise have 
gone in search of fortune to the United 
States. In the second place, not a 
few Canadians who had made their 
homes abroad came back m order to 
take their places in the ranks. But 
for the war, it is reasonably certain 
that there would have been a larger 
net emigration in the second decade 
than m fact occurred. It is useless 
to speculate whether this would have 
been as great as, or smaller than, that 
of the period from 1901-1910. 

It is to be hoped that the future 
expansion of Canada will provide at- 
tractive opportunities for an increasing 
proportion of the native population. 
Nevertheless, we shall do well to recog- 
nize that there will be recurring inter- 
vals in which the tide of emigration is 
likely to flow, sometimes with consider- 
able freedom. 

(1) The comparatively wide ex- 


tremes of climate which are to be 
found in most parts of the Dominion 
make the problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment a matter of greater concern 
than In countries wiih a smaller range 
of variation. In the building m- 
dustries, for example, there is a slack 
season which, if it has been shortened 
considerably within recent years by 
technical improvements in construc- 
tion, 18 unlikely to disappear, at least 
for many years to come. In so far as 
building activities are resumed each 
spring In many parts of the United 
States a little earlier than in Canada, 
the temptation to cross the border 
will always beset the Canadian worker 
who has already suffered from a spell 
of winter unemployment in his own 
country. 

(2) In the periodic depressions which 
mark the trade cycle, it is a matter of 
observation that industrial revival 
in the United States precedes, as a rule 
by some months, industrial revival 
in Canada. Here again is an influence 
which tends to foster emigration, and 
which (unfortunately) applies not only 
to the group of industries which is 
subject to marked seasonal fluctuation, 
but to the whole range-of economic 
activity. 

With these considerations in mind we 
may contemplate without undue con- 
cern the probability that a certain 
“leakage” of native blood will occur 
in the future, as it has done in the 
past. So long as it is small, it need 
occasion no surprise. If, on the other 
hand, it should ever again assume the 
dimensions which distinguished the 
period from 1870-1900, there would 
be little consolation for those who 
remained at home, in the thought 
that much of the best work done in the 
United States is to the credit of Ca- 
nadians. In proportion to their ca- 
pacity for service, they can ill be 
spared by their own country. 


The Immigrant Settler 


By P. H. Brycn, M.A., M.D., Ottawa 
Formerly Chief Medical Officer of Immigration 


I would be of much interest and 
would as well supply an adequate 
background for our present study if 
we could relate the story of the many 
bands of emigrants, who leaving for- 
eign lands, whether m Europe or 
America have, during the past 300 
years, found their way to Canadian 
shores and played their part in making 
up the macrocosm of what we may 
fairly designate the Canadian Nation. 
Our task must, however, for the 
present, be a less ambitious one of 
trying to present something like a 
composite picture, made up of the 
salient features reflected from the 
lives of the emigrants, who since 1880 


have landed in Canada, even though 
they may not have remained per- 
manently as settlers. 

Nevertheless it will be useful to 
recall the several more or less distinct 
periods which have marked Canadian 
immigration since the beginning in 
1600. They are the following, with 
populations supplied so far as any 
estimates can be made from census 
figures taken in different provinces in 
the early years at dates comparatively 
approximating each other: 


IMMIGRATION PERIODS 


(1) Each of these more or less dis- 
tinct periods might well form the 


Permanent French settlement, begun under Colbert’s im- 
migration scheme with formation of Seigneuries with 


British and American traders and settlers, with loyalist 
refugees from the United States. 

Period of U. E. Loyalist mmigartion, and of many immi- 
grants from the United States and Great Britain. 

Period of British soldier settlements with many Scotch, 
Irish and English immigrants; also a considerable number 
from the United States. 

Period of continued British immigration especially of the 
artisan, agricultural and labor classes and considerable 
immigration from the United States. 

Period of greatest immigration to Canada from Great 
Britain of agricultural and artisan radical classes con- 
tmued both from Great Britain and Ireland. 

Period of slowing down of British immigration, owing to 
the absence of good free grant lands in Ontario and Quebec 
and a lack of railway communication to the Northwest. 

Period of diminution of immigration to Canada from Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe, owing to the great 
free grant lands opened up in the northwestern states. 

Period of the greatest immigration to Canada from Great 
Britain, the United States and the continent of Europe. 


Year Pop. 
1660-1683 9,677 
Feudal laws. 
1760-1784 160,000 
1784-1815 850,000 
1815-1826 790,000 
1825-1841 1,750,000 
1841-1860 3,200,000 
1860-1880 4,328,810 
1880-1900 5,871,815 
1900-1914 8,000,000 
1914-1922 9,000,000 


Period of almost complete cessation of immigration on ac- 
count of the Great War and its after effects. 
85 
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basis for a separate study; but it will 
suffice to mdicate a few of the in- 
fluences belonging to each, which 
affected Canadian development. The 
fur-trading period was the outcome of 
the ferment which caused the sixteenth 
century to be called that of religious 
wars, beginning shortly after the 
Spanish discovery of America, and 
when the race for wealth began in the 
New World, stimulated by the love 
of adventure and discovery, and by 
the desire of the different European 
nations to plant both their flag and 
their religion amongst the savage 
peoples of the new lands of the West. 
That this was true in Canada we learn 
from Champlain himself and from the 
serious missionary efforts made in the 
first half of the century to extend the 
propaganda of the Jesuits to the Indian 
tribes of Canada. During this period 
scarcely a selgneury or other settle- 
ment was established in Canada, and 
it was not until the second period that 
permanent settlement was really be- 
gun., This was due to Colbert, the 
astute minister of Louis XIV of France, 
who seeing England establishing new 
colonies along the Atlantic coast to 
the south and in the East Indies 
under a trading company, while the 
Dutch had already a similar trading 
company in India and a growing 
settlement on the Hudson River, was 
determined to make France equally 
active both in commerce and politi- 
cal power in these newly discovered 
lands. 

(2) That Colbert’s plan was suc- 
cessful during some twenty years of 
great activity was evidenced by the 
well-established settlements along the 
St. Lawrence, only stopped during 
the Indian wars under Frontenac and 
the continuation of the European 
wars between France and England. 
But Canada had become now a real 
colony with its settled agriculture, 


with its seigneuries and feudal laws 
and customs established, and a steady 
growth in spite of the almost constant 
European wars found a homogeneous 
people to the number of 60,000 in 
1760 when Canada passed into the 
hands of the English. 

(8) The third period of immigration 
was m many ways as unique as the 
first. For a century and a half the 
almost continuous European wars had 
transmitted their influence to the 
colonies in America, and during this 
period it might be said that there was 
almost no time .when the colonies 
along the British and French borders 
were not engaged in more or less active 
hostilities against each other. Then 
came the period after the American 
Revolution when King George’s men 
were driven from the thirteen states 
of the Union, and it seemed the irony 
of fate that these oldest protagonists 
of the French should have found it 
necessary to become exiles from their 
homeland and to found new settle- 
ments in the country of their erstwhile 
foes. But in Canada there was room 
for all, and the very needs of the 
refugee Loyalists found many a re- 
sponse in the hearts of the kindly 
French habitants, who after all had 
found they were happy and secure, 
retaining their old laguage, laws and 
religion under the same flag, for which 
these refugees had fought. Fortu- 
nately it was made possible for the 
two peoples to expand side by side, 
each developing its own ideals with- 
out let or hindrance by the formation 
of the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1791. 


A Common NATIONALITY 


(4) Thus has continued for over a 
century the development of the two 
provinces side by side, giving an illus- 
tration almost better than any other 
in the world of how freedom and liberty 
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under a paternal government, on the 
whole one desiring to rule justly, can 
result m building up a common na- 
tionality out of diverse elements. 
The common national feeling was 
cemented by the War of 1812, after 
which the real struggle for the con- 
quest of the Canadian wilderness and 
turning it into smiling fields began 
both in Upper and Lower Canada. 
The Loyalists and half-pay British 
officers brought with them some capi- 
tal, a strong desire for education and 
something of the culture and superior 
qualities, associated with birth and 
greater opportunity, which in this 
case were fortunately supplemented 
by the energy and practical industry, 
which have always marked the agri- 
cultural and artisan classes of Great 
Britain. Evils both political anc social 
doubtless grew up with the privileges 
granted to these early settlers, growing 
for a time into an oligarchy, which in 
some degree impeded the development 
of the two provinces as well as the 
settlements in the Maritime Provinces: 
but this largely ended with the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada and the 
establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in 1848. It is quite pcssible 
that this period of internal conflict 
was not without its uses in educating 
a people, unaccustomed in many ways 
to the business of politics, to develop 
individuality of thought and action in 
a new land, since after the Union the 
evolution of government in Canada, 
both national and municipal, de- 
veloped much more rapidly even than 
in the British Islands. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
(5) The next twenty years of Ca- 
nadian immigration and settlement 
proved the most strenuous politically, 
which probably Canada has seen. The 
development was extremely rapid and 
the immigration more than doubled be- 


tween the years 1841 and 1861. These 
immigrants were almost wholly of 
British origin, and brought with them 
the positive opinions, which had de- 
veloped during the previous forty 
years of radical discussions, which 
primarily followed the ferment created 
by the French Revolution. Municipal 
government was established on a firm 
basis in both provinces, anachronisms 
such as the Clergy Reserves in Upper 
Canada and the Seigneurial System 
in Lower Canada were swept away, 
and a broad and generous franchise 
supplied the people with an opportu- 
nity for developing self-government 
in its highest sense. 

By 1861 the good lands of the two 
old provinces were well filled with new 
settlers. Railroads had already been 
built from the ocean to the American 
border to the west and beyond it, 
and as yet the western Canadian 
provinces had not been added to the 
Dominion. Some new ideas were es- 
sential if Canada was to fulfil her 
destiny. Confederation was estab- 
lished in 1867 and the old provinces 
of Canada had added to them those 
down by the sea, and in 1870 the great 
Northwest, and British Columbia in 
1873 completed the outlines of a coun- 
try, which was to develop a half a 
continent during the next fifty years. 
The long continued struggle for in- 
dividual freedom, which had gone on 
for more than twenty years in the 
United States ending in a civil war, 
had doubtless served to stimulate still 
further the principles of freedom and 
human rights in Canada; while with 
the filling up of the western prairies, 
which began in 1871, all that was now 
necessary was industry, honesty in 
public life and correct economic prin- 
ciples in order to insure true greatness 
to the Canadian Dominion, which was 
now well started on her career of de- 
velopment, 
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DEPRESSION FOLLOWING EXPANSION 

(6) The year 1880 stands out m the 
political history of Canada in bold out- 
line. From 1866 to 1878 a period of 


continuous expansion to some extent . 


artificial, had gone on keeping pace 
in some degree with the tremendous 
development of the western United 
States following the Civil War. The 
railway had reached the Pacific; im- 
migrants, nearly half a million yearly, 
were pouring in; expansion became 
enormous and begot almost unlimited 
land speculation. Of course a crisis 
arrived when in September, 1873, 
banks closed their doors, railway 
securities proved to have only a nomi- 
nal value, and for the succeeding five 
years financial clouds hung dark over 
the United States and incidentally 
over Canada, whose commercial re- 
vival had followed that of the United 
States, only to recede again with the 
depression in that country. 

That Canada had been hard hit during 
this time may be judged from the fact 
as seen In the table of immigration in 
the Appendix, which shows that in 1881, 
132,653 immigrants left Canada while 
only 47,991 camein. The agricultural 
depression which paralleled that in 
the United States during the seventies 
became the occasion for a political 
propaganda in which the idea was 
put forth of a national policy, which 
was to protect the interests of the 
5,000,000 odd people of Canada against 
the enormous population engaged in 
the same industries to the south. 
It was successful, and after the elections 
of 1878 what is known as the National 
Policy was adopted to encourage 
manufactures through the imposition 
of a tariff of some 33 per cent. 

Remarkable effects, which may be 
fairly ascribed to this legislation, may 
be seen in the table of exports found 
in the Appendix; but it may be stated 


that while in the year 1873 the total 
trade per capita was $57.57, it fell 
In 1881 to $43 and was a3 low as $41 in 
1895. It is true that immigration of 
Canadians to Manitoba had been 
going on gradually from 1871 to 1886 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was completed, after which the public 
were assured immigration would begin 
to rush in as rapidly as it had been 
doing for so many years into the 
western states. But a government 
was In power elected to bolster up the 
privileges of a protected few. They 
granted subsidies to the railway in 
large amounts, yet failed to supplement 
this progressive step by land laws, 
which would be likely to encourage 
immigration. For several years at 
the initiation of the railway building 
dozens of land companies were given 
charters, so long as it was understood 
that they would support the policy 
of the Government, without any ade- 
quate guarantee that their promises 
to bring in immigrants would be made 
good. In this way many millions 
of acres of public lands were alienated 
for mere speculation, while proper 
land settlement was made difficult 
by the fact that alternate sections of 
land along the railway had been al- 
lotted to the railway authorities and 
continuous settlement there on home- 
steads was not possible. 


Errecrs POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


Such is a brief summary of a century 
of immigration, during which with a 
certain sprinkling of German immi- 
grants, whether from Germany direct 
or indirectly from the United States, 
Canada had been peopled almost 
wholly by immigrants from Great 
Britain. They brought with them 
their social customs, their religious 
and their political affiliations, the latter 
being sedulously cultivated by the 
two political parties in Canada. These 
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were in large measure retained by 
the Immigrants in their new home; 
the voluntary Scotch churchmen and 
less often the dissenting English church- 
men found themselves in the ranks of 
the Reformers, while the Scotch and 
English Established churchmen re- 
mained Conservatives. The Ulster 
Irishman remained true to his Orange 
Lodge and Conservatism in politics 
under almost all circumstances, while 
the south countrymen tended rather 
to the opposite party. But with the 
growth of urban populations, which 
began especially after 1880, while the 
rural population declined, the curious 
phenomenon was observed of English 
radicals, members of Labor Unions 
in a free trade country, passing very 
generally into the ranks of the Pro- 
tectionists in Canadian cities, where 
they were led to believe that their 
welfare was directly associated with 
the high tariff policy. 

Such in general outline was the 
political and social situation when the 
so-called Liberal Government came 
into power in 1896. Almost twenty 
years had passed, the ratio of increase 
in population during the preceding 
two decades had declined below that 
of a normal increase of births over 
deaths, since while it was 17.23 per 
cent between 1871 and 1881 it fell 
in 1881-91 to 11.7 per cent and in 
1891-1901 to 11.1 per cent. Reasons 
already given such as lack of fertile 
free-grant lands in Ontario before the 
` Canadian Pacific Railway was built, 
the tremendous drift of population 
both Eastern American, Canadian 
and European toward the prairies of 
the northwestern states from 1880 
to 1900, and the low prices of all farm 
products owing to the enormous pro- 
duction in these new states all helped 
to explain this decline in Canada’s 
population. But the extremely bad 
land policy of the Canadian Govern- 


ment, high freight rates from the 
new districts in the Northwest, added 
to the uncertainties of a cold northern 
climate, served together to discourage 
those settlers, who had gone in to the 
extent that British immigration had 
almost ceased by 1900. Indeed the 
total population of the three North- 
west Territories had grown from 25,778 
In 1881 to only $19,000 in 1900. 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN NORTHWEST 

(7) But it was impossible that a 
magnificent extent of country, with its 
splendid possibilities such as the Ca- 
nadian Northwest, should continue 
to remain undeveloped where occupied 
by free-born Canadians. Manitoba’s 
school question had brought that 
province in 1891 into political promi- 
nence; the pioneers of the West, ac- 
customed to meet and overcome difh- 
culties, were as positive in asserting 
their rights to educational self-govern- 
ment as they were In opposing op- 
pressive freight rates and bad land laws. 
So it happened that after the change 
of government in 1896, a leader in these 
western political agitations came to 
be appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the new Laurier Liberal Govern- 
ment, which had succeeded in its 
struggle for provincial educational 
autonomy in Manitoba. Long a set- 
tler in the West, he knew the needs 
of the country at first hand, appreci- 
ated the real difficulties of the western 
problems and was determined to over- 
comethem. He formulated and gained 
the approval of the Government, of 
the Steamship and Railway Trans- 
portation Companies for a new im- 
migration policy. Commissioners of 
immigration were appointed both in 
the United States and in Great Britain 
and the continent, who directed a 
government propaganda in the several 
countries aud codperated with all 
approved immigration agencies, en- 
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gaged in obtaining immigrants for 
Canada. 

What the results were may be seen 
in the Appendix to this article. The 
first most notable results were obtained 
in the northwestern states. Great 
colonization companies there had been 
engaged in filling up these districts 
during the previous twenty years and, 
their work largely ended, they were 
now encouraged to carry on their 
operations In bringing American set- 
tlers to Canada. Amongst other ac- 
tivities perhaps the greatest was that 
of the Saskatchewan Land Company, 
which proved remarkably successful 
in filling up the cheap land of its two 
million acres largely with American 
settlers. Early operations on the con- 
tinent of Europe were begun in 1898 
and from this time a stream of Ruthe- 
nian agriculturists from the Austrian 
provinces of Galicia and Bukovinia, 
on the wooded slopes of the Carpathi- 
ans, began to pour into Canada and 
ceased only with the war in 1914. 
These Slavic immigrants were sup- 
plemented by others both from Poland 
and southern Russia, while Finland 
and Scandinavia even sent their smaller 
quotas. It was a fortunate occurrence 
that Canadian soldiers met English 
Tommies in South Africa during the 
war there and told of the great unde- 
veloped Canadian West; while after 
the war these returned soldiers were 
to again hear in Britain from agents 
in every town and village of the great 
Canadian prairie lands still awaiting 
settlement. 


OUTCOME OF IMMIGRATION POLICY 


(8) The outcome of this well-directed 
immigration policy 1s to be found in 
the immigration returns of the next 
fourteen years, which show that be- 
tween 1900 and 1918 inclusive Canada 
received the following immigrants: 


United Kingdom.............. 978,780 
United States... “. ...... ... 871,129 
Continent of Europe... ....... 656,285 


or a total Immigration In thirteen 
years of 2,521,144, or almost 50 per 
cent added to the population of 1901. 
That a large proportion of this im- 
migration proceeded to the Northwest 
is seen in the fact that the population 
of the Prairie Provinces, which was 
419,542 in 1901 was 1,278,708 in 1916; 
while from 1897 to 1920 there were 
528,006 homestead entries there, and 
the wheat production of Saskatchewan 
had increased even in 1910 from 5 
per cent to 55 per cent of the total 
produced in Canada. During the 
period of 1901 to the war in 1914 rail- 
way development in the West had gone 
on in keeping with the tremendous 
immigration to that territory. The 
total railway mileage in Canada of 
18,000 in 1901 increased by 1917 to 
86,604. Both from a political, eco- 
nomic and social standpoint this tre- 
mendous development of railway build- 
ing had most important results, as 
had been seen during the previous 
forty years in the United States. 
With every great railway expansion 
there had gone on an equally great 
speculation in land values, owing to 
the system of establisning boom towns 
during such railway building. Exactly 
the same state of affairs followed rail- 
way construction in Canada. It is 
difficult today in view of all the facts 
to speak with indifference of the orgy ` 
in land speculation, which went on 
from 1901 to 1914 in Canada. It was 
promoted by politicians from senators 
to the ordinary members of Parlia- 
ment, and the savings of widows 
and housemaids were indiscriminately 
drawn upon by the seductive influ- 
ences of the universal land agent. 
Even college professors and church 
divines indulged in the Get-Rich- 
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Quick dissipation, and no government, 
federal, provincial or municipal, made 
any serious effort to regulate or pre- 
vent the debauch, which had its inevi- 
table result in the final crash of the 
land boom in 1918, even though 
400,000 immigrants had landed in 
that year. 


EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION 

(9) It is perhaps idle to moralize on 
the effects of such a continued period 
of land speculation as went on during 
the fourteen years; but it is certain 
that nothing that could have occurred 
in Canada could have more seriously 
affected the general moral tone and 
social development of the whole people 
than this has done. It was inevitable 
that the population of Canada com- 
posed in 1900 mostly of people be- 
longing to the two old stocks of British 
and French, which had been present 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, should be seriously influenced 
by such a wave of immigration in all 
that relates to its material and po- 
litical development. It has meant 
that in almost a single decade Canada 
had to absorb and assimilate a popula- 
tion almost equal to 50 per cent of 
that in 1901. With regard to the 
rather larger number of those from 
Great Britain than from other coun- 
tries it may be said that this enormous 
number of persons, largely from urban 
centers, has given a definite tone to 
the social life and to some degree the 
thought of our Canadian cities, which 
have increased by over 100 per 
cent during this period. They have 
brought certain positive social and 
cultural qualities to the advantage 
of our Canadian life. Thus they had 
grown up in an old country having a 
tradition of law and government the 
same as our own, and had for genera- 
tions cultivated a respect for law and 
social conventions probably greater 


than even Canadians had. They 
spoke the same language, and the 
educated class perhaps on the whole 
spoke it better. They brought with 
them a certain traditional culture, 
which has promoted in Canadians 
a better appreciation of art, music and 
literature; but along with these valua- 
ble qualities they increased what had 
already been growing up too rapidly 
amongst ourselves, the tendency of 
the people to crowd into the cities, 
which has resulted in the enormous 
urban increase already indicated. 


Incrmase IN URBAN POPULATION 


During the boom years the urban pop- 
ulations in the many growing cities kept 
spreading outward, and an artificial 
prosperity followed when one year’s 
immigrants were kept busy building 
houses for the newcomers of the next. 
Prices of articles of consumption of 
every sort increased by at least 60 
per cent; house rentals were enor- 
mously advanced only to find when 
the crisis came, hundreds of thousands 
of persons in cities without anything 
to do. Hundreds even in the summer 
of 1914 were going to the City Halls for 
municipal charity, while the thousands 
who had been speculating in land 
margins were now forced to realize 
on their holdings and could find no one 
with money to buy them. Jt has 
meant, in a word, that millions of 
money have been buried in thousands 
of acres of town lots, never to be 
resurrected, and with them the land 
gambler’s last hope and too often 
therewith his moral sense. 

This enormous increase of urban 
population was distinctly a disappoint- 
ment to those who were endeavoring 
to develop the great agricultural and 
other natural resources of Canada, 
since such urban immigrants are in a 
sense only middlemen and as such 
are not in fact creators of wealth out 
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of the natural resources. Further 
than this, increasing urban populations 
make life more artificial and complex; 
while Its effect upon the cost of living 
was most serious. Speaking generally, 
the cost of the chief items of living 
increased at least 50 per cent during 
this period of great immigration. 
The British artisan formed a large 
proportion of this urban immigration 
and in many respects has proved one 
of the most valuable immigrants to 
any country; but there 18 little doubt 
that the extreme development of 
trades unionism amongst them has 
added a difficult factor to the prob- 
lems of house building and city work 
generally through their insistence on 
an eight-hour day in industry. In 
provinces where the urban population 
is large, this is again reflected upon 
rural labor, which in some districts 
has made agricultural development 
come almost to a standstill, since with 
an increased cost of production there 
has been no similar increase in the cost 
of wheat, cattle and ‘similar products. 


THE AMERICAN IMMIGRANT 

(10) Turning to the American immi- 
grant of whom nearly one million came 
to Canads during the period it can only 
be said that from a material standpomt 
they have proved one of the greatest 
assets to Canada. It is a compliment 
to Canadians that these immigrants 
were composed largely of the children 
and neighbors of those who had left 
the Canadian homeland and gone to 
the United States. There they had 
learned the art of prairie farming, 
were industrious and moral, and when 
they came to Canada, they brought 
with them capital, energy and a trained 
intelligence, quickened in the environ- 
ment of western prairie life. Not only 
have these settlers proved splendid 
pioneers but they also have been 
optimists and propagandists of the 


virtues of their new-found country. 
It is true that in the early boom days 
some of them were amongst the most 
active in land speculation, but then 
who were not? The land grabber had 
his day and has largely disappeared; 
while the large proportion of agri- 
culturists amongst the settlers have 
proved a distinct acquisition to Can- 
ada. ‘They have learned Canadian 
political methods and have found 
municipal institutions more stable 
even than their own, and during the 
war proved loyal to the land of their 
adoption. They have been prominent 
in provincial and community political 
life, so that each places in the front 
his own Interests and welfare, and 
has rapidly become a part of all that 
pertains to Canadian national life. 


CONTINENTAL [MANGRANTS 

(11) The third class of continental 
immigrants, some two-thirds in number 
of those who came from Great Britain 
to Canada, have proved likewise an 
important factor in a development, 
especially of the Canadian Northwest. 
Being to the extent of 90 per cent 
agriculturists, they formed a larger 
proportion of the homesteaders than 
did either of the two other classes. 
They occupied by preference those 
prairies, which were more or less 
wooded in the northern part of the 
territory and have proved industrious, 
law-abiding and careful to respect and 
obey the provincial and municipal 
authorities under whom they have 
been placed. Wherever such people 
have seemed to be objectionable, 
it has been in those cases where a 
simple rural people, uneducated in 
urban life, have come to settle in the 
suburbs of the larger cities and in 
contact with its complexities, distrac- 
tions and temptations. But a single 
generation under the influence of 
modern educational institutions has 
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already made them in many ways into 
good Canadians, and to them Canada 
and especially Saskatchewan owe the 
splendid development of agriculture, 
which has resulted in a wheat crop of 
some 400,000,000 bushels in 1922. 
That the enormously rapid develop- 
ment of Canada, due to this immigra- 
tion, should have created in the great 
growth of cities opportunities for a 
sudden and rapid accumulation of 
wealth was perhaps inevitable; and 
that this has stimulated an artificial 
society In many respects undesirable 
can scarcely be doubted. Many per- 
sons whose previous education and 
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training had been indifferent were 
foisted suddenly into responsible posi- 
tions in society, which they have been 
scarcely able to support either in its 
privileges or responsibilities. But 
taken as a whole, with all the imper- 
fections attaching to the conditions 
which have been herein outlined, 
it must be said with a full sense of all 
that is implied, that nowhere possibly 
during the past twenty years has 
there been developed a national life, 
based upon more enduring ethical 
principles or a nation more ready or 
more capable of assuming its highest 
responsibilities. 
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The Canadianization of the Immigrant Settler 


By J. H. Hastam 
President Saskatchewan Land Settlement Association, Regina 


N the consideration of this or any 

subject involving social problems in 
Canada it must be borne in mind that 
Canada is not an homogenous country. 
Both the language, ideals, and culture 
of British and French civilization 
prevail. This is true in the Maritime 
Provinces and Lower Canada, or what 
is now known as Quebec. This does 
not mean that the best of good feeling 
does not prevail among the different 
races in these provinces or thet any 
of them are any the less attached to 
the true Canadian idea of nationhood 
and the idea of the British Common- 
wealth of Free Nations. In fact in 
the Maritime Provinces none are more 
prosperous and progressive than the 
descendents of the original Frerch or 
Acadian Settler. They are good citi- 
zens whether judged politically, so- 
cially or commercially. In fact the 
French-Acadian farmer has perhaps 
made more marked progress during 
the last few years than his English 
fellow-citizen. This was scarcely true 
until the last few years. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, however, the British 
note prevails. The French are learn- 
ing English and speak it well; but the 
English do not as a rule speak French. 
The French retain, however, their 
conservative ideas. They are more 
frugal and thrifty than the English, 
more attached to the soil and have 
larger families. They are consequently 
displacing their English-speaking 
neighbors and those on the outskirts 
of the settlements where they are 
in the majority. This may not be a 
condition of affairs that is welcome to 
the Anglophile, but from a national 
standpoint it 1s hard to see where any 
harm can come. 


THE FRENCH IN QUEBEC 

The same tendency can be observed 
m Quebec where the French are in 
an ever-increasing ascendency. The 
eastern townships a generation ago 
were largely peopled by descendents 
of early English settlers, many of 
them United Empire Loyalists. By 
what is known as peaceful penetration 
they are now becoming French. The 
French Canadian families are larger; 
the people are more attached to the 
soil and consequently they are gradu- 
ally entermg into the land to possess 
it. In Quebec, however, unlike the 
Maritime Provinces, the French 13 
the prevailmg note. French culture, 
French characteristics, large families, 
thrift, frugality and industry have 
established on the somewhat reluctant 
soil of the province the most prosperous 
people in Canada. 

Although commonly supposed to 
be ultra-conservative—and they are 
so in religious and political matters 
and in the relations of the employer 
and employed—in economic matters 
they are the most advanced. There 
are more codperative societies both 
for production, marketing and credit 
than in any province of Canada. 
This presumably through the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church, 
which has introduced the codpera- 
tive idea from France, Italy and 
other European countries, where it 
has sponsored cobperation to the 
great benefit of the people. The 
population of Quebec has increased 
much faster than that of the other 
Eastern Provinces, and is now in- 
creasing faster than any of the prov- 
inces of Canada. The emigration 
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from Quebec has been largely to the 
New England States, although there 
has been latterly considerable settle- 
ment In the Western Provinces. The 
French are overflowing m considerable 
numbers to the eastern counties of 
Ontario and are crowding out the 
English-speaking settler, as in the 
eastern townships adjoming Vermont. 
There is great respect in Quebec for 
the rights of the minority and of late 
years there has been little trouble 
between the races over either racial 
or religious questions, although dur- 
ing the war there was much friction 
over conscription. Although Quebec 
is French it is none the less Cana- 
dian. 

The dominant note in Ontario is 
an aggressive Anglo-Saxon sentiment 
which seems to be growing stronger 
during the last decade. This perhaps 
is reaction from the evergrowing French 
population and influence of the eastern 
border. The Loyalist ancestry may 
have much to do with this sentiment. 
The rural population of this province 
is not growing. The families are 
every year becoming smaller and show- 
ing a tendency to enter industry and 
to drift into the cities which have made 
large Increases in population during 
the past few years. Until the last 
twenty years the Western Provinces 
were largely settled from Ontario. 
There was very meager settlement 
from Europe and that in a few lo- 
calities in Manitoba, principally Men- 
nonites and Icelanders, who had no 
influence on the public policy of the 
country. So Canadianization as it 
applies to Western Canada may be 
interpreted as a very aggressive pro- 
Anglo-Saxon attitude such as would 
prevail in Ontario if that province 
were opening up vast areas of virgin 
land and attracting new immigrants 
of many nations and kindreds and 
tongues. 


THE MENNONITES IN CANADA 


since the late nineties there has been 
a large immigration from Europe and 
this prevailed up to the commencement 
of the war. In no country in any 
period of its agricultural development 
have so many acres been brought under 
the plow as in Western Canada during 
this period, and this growth was largely 
because of the foreign settler. The 
settlement of foreigners in Western 
Canada commenced in 1873 when a 
colony of Mennonites were induced 
to come from Russia by the Canadian 
Government. They were then, and 
many of them are yet, very strict 
in their religious opinions and observ- 
ances. They are purely agricultural 
and are very skillful in the practice 
of husbandry. It is said that the 
richest agricultural county in the 
United States, and perhaps in the 
world, is Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is mainly occupied by 
Mennonite farmers. 
_ They went to Russia some hundred 
years before this on the invitation 
of Catherine the Great, who guaranteed 
them against persecution, for they had 
been subject to persecution and mar- 
tyrdom in Switzerland, Holland and 
Germany. She gave them exemp- 
tion from military service, for one 
of the strongest tenets of their be- 
lief is “Thou shalt not kill.” They 
could practice their religion and cus- 
toms as they saw fit without interfer- 
ence, and speak their own language, 
which is German; and, since their at- 
tachment to their language is as 
tenacious as to their religion, they 
were well content. This compact was 
well observed by the Russian authori- 
ties until about 1868 when they were 
notified that they would be expected 
to serve in the army at the end of ten 
years. ‘They decided to leave Russia 
ina body. They were located in one of 
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the most fertile farming districts in the 
world in the Black Belt of southern 
Russia, with a comparatively mild 
climate. They hesitated about coming 
to Canada on account of the severity 
of the climate and for the reason that 
they could not grow many things that 
they were used to in Russia. They 
were, however, finally induced to 
come, and a large colony settled in 
Southern Manitoba in the richest 
part of the Red River Valley. 

They were given a letter sigred by 
J. P. M. Lowe, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which had fifteen 
clauses, one of which gave “an entire 
exemption from any military service,” 
and another clause read as follows: 

The fullest privilege of exercising their 
religious principles is by law afforded to 
the Mennonites without any kind of 
molestation or restriction whatever and 
the same privilege extends to the education 
of their children in schools. 


The Mennonites interpreted this 
letter and the Order-in-Council, giving 
it validity as a solemn compact—a sort 
of Magna Charta. Until a few years 
ago the bargain as interpreted by the 
Mennonites was carried out to the 
letter by the authorities of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, to which latter 
province several large colonies of 
Mennonites subsequently moved trom 
the original colony. 

They were unmolested and carried 
on their affairs in their own way and 
kept very much to themselves. They 
became very prosperous, and the 
process of assimilation into the po- 
litical and social life of the country 
was going on satisfactorily—albeit 
slowly. Under a new government 
' in Manitoba a policy was adopted of 
hastening the process. They were 
ordered to attend the public schools, 
learn English and support the new 
schools in addition to their own. This 
policy was also partially adopted in 


Saskatchewan. The result has been 
very disastrous. The Mennonites, 
true to their history, have refused to 
abandon their historic principles and 
are leaving Canada in large numbers, 
some to Mexico and some to South 
America. It will take several years 
for the movement to become com- 
plete, because they move gradually— 
but Western Canada has lost the 
Mennonites. 

Many think that if the old policy 
had continued the Mennonites would 
in Western Canada, as m Eastern 
Canada and the United States, gradu- 
ally have adopted our methods of 
living and merged into our civilization. 
One thing is certain. They are 
among our best producers. 


ARRIVAL OF THE [cRLANDERS 


The Icelanders came to Canada 
about ten years later and settled 
around the shores of Lake Winnipeg. 
They had been fisher folk in the Father- 
land. The movement made a great 
dram on the population of the home- 
land. The Icelanders have merged 
into our Canadian civilization very 
quickly. They are very ambitious 
and are natural politicians, several 
of them having become members of 
the legislature. They were very loyal 
to our cause during the war and made 
great sacrifices. If taking on our 
works and ways quickly is the best 
test of a settler’s worth, then the Ice- 
lander has been a model settler. Not- 
withstanding that there are many 
highly prosperous Icelandic farmers 
in our Western Provinces of Canada, 
it is true that the Icelanders have not 
the same attachment to the soil as 
have other races who have migrated 
to Western Canada, 


ARRIVALS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
About 1900 the movement of settlers 
from the United States to Canada 
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commenced and reached its peak about 
1910. The first arrivals were returning 
Canadians, and then followed a rush 
of people from the middle western 
states—the latter of no distinct type, 
descendents of Scandinavian and Ger- 
man settlers principally; but every 
race was represented including many 
of British origin. There never has 
been any question as to the assimilation 
of these people into our. civilization. 
They had been through the melting 
pot, and, of course, purified in the 
process. Yet the most disloyal people 
we had to deal with in the war were 
some descendents of Germans who 
came to the Canadian West from 
Nebraska. They were Canadianized, 
but they could not forget their German 
ancestry. It may be said in passing 
that one cannot detect any difference 
in a Dakota, Minnesota or Montana 
village or town when one crosses the 
line from Manitoba, Saskatchewan or 
Alberta. The people of each country 
pass the boundary and repass without 
passport or hindrance. In fact, we 
copy the methods of our neighbors 
in many things. Our magazines and 
other periodical literature are largely 
of United States origin. 


Tap RUTHENIAN AND His [IMPORTANT 
ROLE 

The most important foreign element 
in Canada’s new population is the 
Ruthenian who came from old Aus- 
trian Poland and the surrounding 
districts in Russia and Roumania. 
They were attracted by the free home- 
steads and the high wages that were 
paid by the railway builders of the 
period. They came from oppression 
and the direst poverty. They were 
ignorant and gullible. They settled 
on land that the Canadian and Ameri- 
ean settler would not take. It was 
rough, stony and had much brush, but 
there was plenty of hay and water. 


These people have made remarkable 
progress. Everybody works. They 
were peasants in Europe. They know 
the soil and love their farms; and while 
not such skilled husbandmen as the 
Mennonites, they soon learned our 
methods which, after all, are simple 
and somewhat crude. They prize 
their Canadian citizenship very highly. 
It was given to them after three years’ 
residence and when théy got the 
patents for their homesteads. 

With their simplicity they have 
great pride and satisfaction in their 
new status. Thousands of their young 
men volunteered for the war. They 
had some difficulty in getting accepted. 
Their Canadian citizenship was ignored 
and they were treated as of alien ene- 
my origin. It seems to be true that 
education does not make a man more 
proud of his origin or race. That is 
primal and it is scarcely competent 
for anyone to say that it is not a 
reasonable and natural feeling. The 
Ruthenian wants to learn the English 
language, he wants to become a good 
Canadian citizen. This is particularly 
true of those that are Canadian-born. 
But they also want to retain and to 
learn their own language and literature 
and this, too, seems reasonable and 
natural. There are about 250,000 
of them in Western Canada, and 
among a large number of them in 
remote settlements as yet the process 
of assimilation has hardly begun. But 
that will come. It requires patience 
and toleration. The children are very 
quick to learn. They resent any at- 
tempt at forcing, and there is no doubt 
that there is a feeling of resent- 
ment in some quarters among the 
Ruthenians at the attempt to force 
the English language on them to the 
exclusion of their own in the schools— 
‘twas ever thus. 

Those who live in the cities become 
assimilated and learn the English 
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language and customs much sooner. 
But it is on the farms we want them. 
It has been wisely said that anyone 
makes a good settler who lives on and 
cultivates the land. The old idea of 
a, generous tolerance to the immigrant 
seems to have produced the best re- 
sults. There were many Russian- 
German Catholic colonies established 
near Regina about 35 years ago. ‘The 
colonies are now breaking up and the 
younger generation are becoming good 
~Canadians. They have good English 
schools and take great pride in them. 
Some of them have intermarried with 
Canadians. They are very prosperous 
and have as a rule large families. 


CONCLUSIONS 
On the whole the foreign immigrant 
has given Canada very little trouble. 
He has received no favors, but bas had 


to make his way through sweat and 
toil. He will eventually merge com- 
pletely into our civilization and help 
to build what, as time goes on, will 
be a Canadian race. 

It was of just such diverse elements 
that the Anglo-Saxon race was built up. 


Saxon and Norman and Dane are we 
Teuton or Celt or whatever we be. 


The process takes time. It cannot 
be forced. The United States is now 
an Anglo-Saxon country and has be- 
come so with a comparatively small 
original British stock. 

The absorbing and assimilating qual- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon race is its out- 
standing characteristic. It is so be- 
cause it has never tried to impose its 
ideas with the big stick. It is plainly 
the right policy for Canada to adopt 
in its treatment of the immigrant. 


Oriental Immigration 


By T. H. Bocas, M.A., PH.D. 
Professor of Political Economy, University of British Columbia 


T HE question of oriental immigra- 

tion commands the instant at- 
tention of the people of British Colum- 
bia. It lies close to the interest if not 
the heart of the inhabitants of this 
Pacific community of the Dominion. 
It is, however, enveloped in so thick 
8 mist of dubious evidence and opinion 
that it is difficult oftentimes to as- 
certain the true merits of the case. 
It is not always easy to unmask preju- 
dice and the promptings of political 
expediency. 

In undertaking this brief survey 
of Asiatic immigration into Canada, 
a three-fold endeavor will be made to 
explain why the question has become 
so urgent an issue, to point out certain 
of the peculiar difficulties which beset 
the path that may lead toward a solu- 
tion of the case, and to suggest a 
remedial course of action to the con- 
sideration of the various parties in- 
volved. 


RESTRICTION OF ASIATIC 
IMMIGRATION 

British Columbia as a whole does 
not welcome Asiatic immigration; in- 
deed, latterly there has been abundant 
evidence to show that a great majority 
in. the province strongly favor exclusion 
of laborers, at least, from the Orient. 
There are no doubt a few who believe 
in a policy of non-restriction. Some, 
moreover, believe in a limited immigra- 
tion to serve industrial ends. That 
the overwhelmingly preponderant opin- 
ion is favorable to some form of rigid 
restriction may be presumed from 
the widespread popular concurrence 
in two resolutions recently passed 
in the provincial legislature. It may 


be of interest to note that the first 
measure passed unanimously and that 
the second, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt at an amendment, likewise 
received unanimous assent. ‘The main 
resolutions, stripped of their pre- 
amble, appear, respectively under date 
of November 20th, and December 
5th, as follows: 1 


Therefore be it Resolved, That this 
Legislative Assembly places itself on record. 
as being in favour of the enactment of 
such amendment to the “Immigration 
Act” of Canada as is necessary to com- 
pletely prohibit Asiatic immigration into 
Canada. 


Therefore be it Resolved, That the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
be petitioned to grant Its assent and accord 
its active assistance to the obtaining of 
an amendment to the “British North 
America Act,” giving the province of 
British Columbia, at present most affected, 
the power to make laws prohibiting Asi- 
atics from acquiring proprietary interest, in 
any form whatsoever, in agricultural lands 
in British Columbia, in the timber lands of 
British Columbia, in the mineral lands 
of British Columbia, or in the fishing or 
other industrial enterprises carried on 
within the province of British Columbia, 
and from obtaining employment in any 
of the above-mentioned industries. 

And be it further Resolved, That the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
be respectfully requested to grant adherence 
on the part of Canada to no treaty or bind- 
ing international obligation in any form 
whatsoever having the effect of limiting 
the authority of Provincial Legislatures 
as set out by the terms of this Resolution. 


! Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly of British Columbia, Nos. 16, $4, and 
85, Session 1922, 
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Additional evidence, indicative of 
popular feeling on the Pacific coast, 
appears in the fact that the representa- 
tives of British Columbia in the Do- 
minion House of Commons, irrespec- 
tive of party, vigorously urged, in the 
course of a debate on May 8, 1922, 
the future exclusion of Oriental im- 
Inigrants. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 

In attempting to explain the very 
widespread sentiment throughout the 
province, favoring drastic restriction, 
the opinion may be ventured that 
the question is essentially not one of 
theoretic race equality, but rather of 
practical administration. The reasons 
which underlie both the opposition 
to Asiatic immigration and the im- 
perious emergence of the question 
as a burning issue may be regarded as 
two-fold in their nature. There are 
considerations which directly impinge 
upon the immediate convenience or 
welfare of certain groups in the com- 
munity. There are other factors, re- 
lated it is true to the foregoing, which 
make an appeal to perhaps a wider 
circle, affecting as they do the ultimate 
destiny of the province, if not indeed 
the Dominion as a whole. 

Prominent among the first variety 


of objections to the Asiatic is the claim 
that on account of his lower standard 
of living he can and does underbid the 
white laborer. Owing to the less 
expensive household economy of the 
Oriental laborer, and because of his 
willingness to accept less comfortable 
conditions of work, it is urged that 
his competition must undermine the 
relatively more advantageous position 
enjoyed by the Canadian workman. 
The reaction against the competition 
of cheap labor is entirely natural and 
is not without cause. 

Immigration at bottom involves a 
conflict of standards. If the disparity 
between the standards of two countries 
be marked, the immigration “urge” 
toward the higher standard country 
will be intensified. And this almost 
certainly will be accompanied by a 
correspondingly heightened reaction. 
Doubtless through no fault of their 
own, the peoples of eastern Asia have 
a low standard of living. Accordingly 
a restriction of Asiatic Immigration 
is imperative if the accepted standards 
on the Pacific coast are not to suffer. 
The fact that the Orientals as a class 
are industrious, law-abiding, and hon- 
est does not help the situation. 

The competition of the Oriental is 
felt in many directions—in the salmon 


LAND OWNED AND Lmasmp BY JAPANESE AND CHINEAH IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Land owned by Japanese 
Land owned by Chinese 


Land leased by Japanese 
Land leased by Chinese.. . २»... ..- 


TOA rss eros osteoid 
Grand total lands owned and lensed. ... . 


z: or OWNERS OR LESSEES 





TOTAL ACREAGE 
8,885.78 
5,664.61 

14,050.89 


1,781.26 
11,087.12 


12,868.88 


26,918.77 
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fishing industry, retail trade, the 
tailoring business, agriculture, etc. 
Such competition, m one direction, is 
revealing itself In the increasing quan- 
tity of land held by Orientals. In- 
stinctively perhaps it is looked upon 
as prophetic of the future, if rigid re- 
striction be not practised. From the 
table on page 51, it will be noted 
that by 1920 somewhat over 26,000 
acres In British Columbia were con- 
trolled by 1,080 Asiatics.* 

Related closely to the question of 
Asiatic competition. is the fact that 
the number of Orientals In British 
Columbia is increasing rapidly as a 
result both of contmuing immigration 
and, among the Japanese at least, 
of the high average birth-rate. This 
question of numbers calls insistently 
for solution. For, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. John Nelson, an enlightened 
student of the problem, the Asiatic 
population of British Columbia, al- 
ready numbering from fifty to sixty 
thousand, forms approximately one- 
tenth of the total population of the 
province, and it is being constantly 
and rapidly increased by a sustained 
tide of immigration and high birth- 
rate. 

THE CHINESE 

The Chinese drifted north to British 
Columbis from California, after 1849, 
They came later in considerable num- 
bers to build the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Still later they entered do- 
mestic service, became truck farmers, 
and entered the laundry and gradually 
other lines of business. There are 
in Canada about 45,000 of them, of 
which number approximately 40,000 
are domiciled in the Pacific province. 
This movement has continued in the 
face of adverse legislation and a popular 
attitude which, in the main, has not 


3 Survey by Department of Agriculture of 
British Columbia, May 28, 1920. 


been hospitable. A head-tax of $50 
upon each individual of Chinese origin 
not belonging to the exempt classes 
was first imposed in 1885. In 1901 
the tax was increased to $100, and in 
1904 to $500. Generally speaking, 
the exempt classes are merchants and 
their families, diplomatic and ¢on- 
sular officials, their families and suites, 
and teachers, students, and men of 
science, 


THE JAPANESE 


The Japanese came later. Their 
immigration prior to 1900 was negligi- 
ble. Since that date, however, some 
21,000 have entered the country, most 
of them remaining in British Columbia. 
Following the arrival of 7,600 Japanese 
Immigrants during the year 1908, an 
official inquiry was instituted into 
the reasons and general circumstances 
of the movement. In consequence, 
an understanding was reached with 
Japan whereby the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan undertook to limit the 
number of Japanese laborers going to 
Canada to 400 annually. It is often- 
times declared that the agreement has 
not been strictly observed by the 
Japanese Government, and that the 
number of Japanese immigrants has 
generally been far in excess of the 
specified number. It must, however, 
be recognized that under the terms 
of the agreement laborers only were 
to be restricted in number. No men- 
tion was made of relatives of laborers. 
Moreover, Japanese who have once 
been admitted to Canada may retnter 
the country without affecting the as- 
signed quota. That the terms of the 
understanding between the two govern- 
ments have not been subject to viola- 
tion may be accepted in the light of 
the official pronouncement of Hon. 
Mr. Calder, then Minister of Immigra- 
tion, in the House of Commons on 
April 29, 1919. “I have gone into 
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the situation very carefully,” Mr. 
Calder declared, “and I can tell the 
House that the agreement has been 
lived up to by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the letter.” And, alluding to 
the same question, in the course of 
a debate in the federal House, on May 
8, 1922, the Prime Minister, the Hon. 
Mackenzie King, declared: 


I know of no reason to believe that the 
Japanese Government have not ever since 
[1919] been equally vigilant in living up 
to the terms of the agreement. 


Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese 
in the province reveal a rapid rate of 
natural increase. The number of fe- 
male immigrants of the Chinese race 
has been negligible, whereas during 
the three years, 1918-20, for example, 
almost 50 per cent of the Japanese 
immigrants were women. The reac- 
tion upon the birth rate may be judged 
from the fact that in eleven years it 
changed from 1 Japanese to every 
252 whites, to 1 in every 13. 


THE EAST INDIAN 


The third Asiatic race involved in 
British Columbia's Oriental problem 
is the East Indian, popularly known 
as the Hindu. The East Indian move- 
ment which began m 1905, quickly 
assumed large proportions, nearly 5,000 
entering Canada during the two years 
1907 and 1908. The tide was abruptly 
checked, however, in 1909, by bringing 
Indian immigration within the scope 
of Section 88 of the Immigration Act, 
which provides for the exclusion of 
immigrants who may come to Canada 
otherwise than by continuous journey 
from the countries of which they are 
natives or citizens, and upon through 
tickets purchased Im those countries. 
The necessary transportation facilities 
are lacking and hence immigration from 
India is effectually controlled by this 


general regulation. The East Indians 
in Canada number about 5,000, prac- 
tically all of whom are on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It will not be necessary to do more 
than mention the second group of 
reasons underlying popular opposition 
to Asiatic immigration. These con- 
siderations, less directly affecting the 
everyday lives of the people, are 
related, however, to the foregoing 
ones which have received somewhat 
more attention. 


NECESSITY FOR CAREFUL IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTIONS 

Thus we are rightly enough re- 
minded that even a moderate degree 
of cultural assimilation, or personal 
adaptation to modes and standards 
of the adopted country, cannot take 
place unless immigration be narrowly 
restricted. It is to the interest of the 
Canadian people as well as to that of 
the Asiatic residents here that the 
latter should be culturally assimilated 
as early as possible into Canadian life 
in order to avoid “a government within 
a government.” To this end, owing 
to the wide divergence between the 
racial antecedents, political traditions, 
and social habitudes of the people of 
the Dominion and of the immigrants 
from the Orient, a rigid limitation of 
numbers 18 imperative. A policy of 
rigorous restriction is, moreover, called 
for on the ground that lasting benefit 
is not likely to accrue to either of the 
two groups of people unless harmonious 
relations prevail between them. A 
considerable immigration of Orientals 
will lead to disharmony, in conse- 
quence of which injustice will almost 
inevitably be visited upon the im- 
migrant. And, finally, restriction is 
urged by many through the fear that 
the very destiny of Western Canada 
must rest upon the decision that shall 
be reached on this issue. ‘They prefer 
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the peaceable policy of restriction, 
drastic as it may be, to the dread 
spectre of open conflict at some future 
time. 


CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES AND THEIR 
SOLUTION 

There are certain peculiar difficulties 
lying in the path which cannot be 
disregarded. But happily they are 
not beyond solution. In the first 
place the East Indian immigrant is of 
course no less a citizen of the British 
Empire than the Canadian himself. 
His exclusion from the Dominion, 
therefore, must have a bearing on 
imperial relationships. Fortunately, 
however, IL is now conceded even 
by British Indian leaders that the 
Canadian people possess an unques- 
tioned right to determine the character 
of their population elements. In the 
second place, Japanese immigration 
into Canada involves Anglo-Japanese 
treaty relations. Happily here, too, 
Canadian rights and powers are not 
narrowly limited. A further difficulty 
is presented in the entirely natural 
race pride of the peoples of eastern 
Asia in their ancient civilizations 
reaching back into antiquity. The 
solution effected must be in accord with 
the best traditions of international 
courtesy. Needless affront must not 
be offered to the legitimate pride of 
race of the Asiatic. This question on 
its reverse side reveals an additional 
difficulty. There is present in British 
Columbia, as likewise is the case in 
California, Australia, and Natal, a 
more or less deep-seated racial preju- 
dice against the colored races of Asia. 
Not a little of this prejudice is irrational 
and blindly jingoistic. The restrictive 
policy adopted should not be conceived 
in a spirit of exasperation or hysteria. 

‘See Treaty Series, 1911, No. 18. Agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and Japan 
signed at London, July 18, 1911. 
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Forore REMEDIAL COURSE OF ACTION 

In venturmg a remedial course of 
action for the future the writer would 
concede at once the necessity of rigid 
restriction of all Oriental immigration, 
even to the point of total future ex- 
clusion of all Asiatics, other than 
tourists, bona fide international traders 
and students in university or technical 
courses. However, such total future 
exclusion, In the opinion of the writer, 
should be accompanied by the con- 
ferment by the people of British Colum- 
bia of full rights of citizenship within 
the province upon all Orientals who 
become naturalized. If a policy of 
total exclusion for the future be 
adopted without the grant of citi- 
zenship privileges upon naturalized 
citizens, the future cannot fail to be 
productive of misunderstandmg and 
mutual recriminations. Exclusion not 
expulsion is urged. Expulsion of those 
already here is utterly indefensible. 
Moreover a permanent denial of full 
citizenship privileges to naturalized 
Orientals cannot be justified on high 
grounds of justice nor on the dubious 
grounds of expediency. 

The Dominion Franchise Act is 
subject to such limitation In its opera- 
tion within any one province as may 
be imposed by the provincial franchise 
act of the province concerned. In 
Canadian provinces other than British 
Columbia, a naturalized Oriental en- 
joys the rights of a citizen, mcluding 
the right to vote. In British Columbia, 
however, the voting privilege is denied. 

In support of the plea that full 
citizenship privileges should accom- 
pany naturalization, it may be pointed 
out that in Australia more than 1,200 
out of the 2,000 resident East Indians 


t On this point, see statements of Hon. H. H. 
Stevens, recent Dominion Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, Sessions of 1912-13 and 1922. 
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enjoy the franchise, and that 500 
Indians in New Zealand possess the 
same right. It may be added that 
the Hon. Mr. Sastri, a distinguished 
East Indian, has conceded the right 
of Canada to practice total exclusion. 
His request, therefore, that citizenship 
privileges be conferred through natu- 
ralization upon resident East Indians 
in Canada cannot be viewed as im- 
perilling the quality of Canadian 
standards or civilization. The general 
views of Mr. Sastri on this matter 


appear to be concurred in by many 
enlightened members of the Japanese 
and Chinese races resident in British 
Columbia, 

Finally it may be urged that the 
policy of denying voting rights per- 
manently to a considerable section 
of the population of one province of 
the Dominion can scarcely be deemed 
to be to the ultimate advantage of 
even the white people themselves. 
A democratic country cannot well be 
stratified either socially or racially. 


Canada’s Immigration Policy 


By ROBERT J. C. STEAD 
Director of Publicity, Federal Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa 


T HE immigration policies of the 

Dominion of Canada have been, 
and are, of far-reaching interest and 
effect, not only to the people of the 
Dominion but also to the outside 
world. At no point, perhaps not even 
in the matter of international trade 
relationships, does Canada come in 
more intimate contact with her na- 
tional neighbors than in the framing 
and application of her immigration 
policies. When it is remembered that 
Canada, with one-sixteenth of the 
world’s land area and probably more 
than one-sixteenth of its natural re- 
sources, has as yet only about one- 
half of one per cent of the world’s 
population, the part which immi- 
gration is destined to play in the 
future development of the Domin- 
ion, and the reaction which it will 
have upon other countries, are some- 
what appreciated. 


RELATION OF JMMIGRATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Canada’s development has been, and 
18, inseparably interwoven with im- 
migration. All that Canada is today 
she is because of the immigrants who 
have come to her shores, and every 
citizen who does not trace his ancestry 
to the original natives, is either an im- 
migrant or the descendant of im- 
migrants. It has been by this flow of 
population from other lands that the 
development of Canada to its present 
status has been achieved. 

This development, up until about 
the beginning of the present century, 
was largely of an undirected character. 
Led by the spirit of adventure or the 
desire for self-betterment, individuals 


+ 


and groups migrated to Canada from 
portions of the United States, from 
most of the countries of Eurcpe, but 
most particularly from the British 
Isles. Impetus was given to such 
movements from time to time by un- 
usual or artificial conditions, such, as, 
for example, the state of affairs which 
prevailed in the new American Re- 
public at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, when large numbers of 
Loyalists migrated to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and portions of On- 
tario, and laid the foundations of what 
is now the most permanent Canadian 
stock of Anglo-Saxon ancestry, but for 
the most part the movements were 
small, detached and unorganized. To 
sketch in any detail the history of 
early immigration to Canada would be 
virtually to recount the history of the 
country from the discoveries of Cabot, 
Cartier and Champlain to modern 
times, but it is actually within the 
last fifty years that the greatest In- 
creases in Canada’s population have 
occurred. In 1871—four years after 
the consummation of Confederation 
and 331 years after the first attempt 
to plant a colony in Canada—the 


_ population of the entire country did 


not exceed 3,690,000. The Increase 
in population during the decade 1871 
to 1881 was 635,000; during the 
decade from 1881 to 1891 it was 
508,000; and from 1891 to 1901 it was 
588,000. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


It was not until the first decade of 
the twentieth century—aptly de- 
scribed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier as Cana- 
da’s century—that the decennial re- 
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turns showed an increase in population 
exceeding one million souls. This 
period also marks the adoption, or at 
least the fructification, of a vigorous 
and deliberate policy toward filling up 
the vacant spaces of Canada with 
human beings. The keystone of that 
policy was free land, but closely as- 
sociated with it was the rapid de- 
velopment which characterized the 
first dozen years of the new century. 
This development took many forms; 
it embraced the building of immense 
railway systems, elaborate irrigation 
enterprises, and young but ambitious 
cities. Labor was to be found for all, 
and the flood of population, while 
fundamentally dependent upon the 
settlement and development of the 
farm lands of the country, flowed in 
a considerable volume into railway 
camps, lumber woods, and the various 
channels for rough labor and artisans 
afforded by the rapidly growing cities 
and towns. 

The policy of granting free land to 
those who would undertake to live 


upon it and develop it was, of course, 
no new experiment. The first land in 
Western Canada granted under such 
a policy was filed upon on July 2, 1872 
—just a half a century ago—and the 
considerable degree of development 
which had occurred in Manitoba 
previous to the year 1900 was largely 
the outcome of that policy of free land 
for settlers. Closely associated with 
the free land grants was the practice 
established by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and in a lesser degree by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of selling the 
immense areas of land which had come 
into their possession by virtue of their 
agreements with the Government at 
prices so low and on terms so generous 
that it became a saying that in many 
cases the purchased lands were as 
cheap to the settler as those which 
were granted free. 

A glimpse in detail at the Canada- 
ward movement of population during 
the high tide period which met a 
sudden ebb with the outbreak of the 
Great War may prove of interest: 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TO THE OUTBREAK 
OF THR Great WAR 





i THE OTHER 
BRITISH U. S. A. COUNTRIES ToraLs 
Fiscal year ended June 80, 1901. | 17,887 19,352 49,149 
| 1902 17,259 26,888 23,732 67,879 
S h: 1908. . 41,792 49,473 37,099 128,364 
S ji 1904.. 50,374 45,171 84,786 180,331 
"£ s 1905 . 65,859 43,543 $7,364 146,266 
i x 1906.... 86,796 57,796 44,472 189,064 
Nine months ended March 31,1907. 55,791 $4,659 34,217 124,667 
Fiscal year ended March 81, 1908 120,182 58,812 88,975 262,469 
1909 52,901 59,832 34,175 146,908 
११ si 1910 59,790 108,798 45,206 208,794 
= on 1911 128,018 121,451 66,620 311,084 
j; i 1912 138,121 188,710 82,406 354,287 
ý 43 1918 150,542 189,009 112,881 402,432 
3 $ 1914 142,622 107,580 184,726 384,878 
Total 1,118,852 998,859 781,011 2,906,022 
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The close association which existed 
between the movement of population 
and the issue of free lands is indicated 
by the following table showing the 
number of entries for homesteads 
during the same period. 

It will be noted that the homestead 
entries reached their peak in 1911 and 
the immigration movement two years 
later, in 1918. Two conclusions are 
suggested by this fact: First, that the 
accessible homestead lands were being 
exhausted, and second, that the wave 
of development which accompanied 
their settlement had increased the de- 
mands for non-agricultural immigrants 
until they represented a greater pro- 
portion of the whole than in the earlier 
stages of the movement. 


THE GREAT WAR AND Its EFFECT 

Indications that the wave of immi- 
gration had, for the time being at least, 
passed its crest, were not lacking in the 
latter part of 1913 and the earlier part 
of 1914, before the sudden outbreak 
of war interjected a new and unfore- 
seen factor. Immigration from the 
enemy countries was, of course, im- 
mediately and completely suspended, 
and from Great Britain and her Allies 
practically so, the movement from the 
United Kingdom dropping from 142,- 


622 in the year ended March 81, 1914, 
to 8,664 in the year ended March 31, 
1916. The movement from the United 
States was similarly, although not so 
seriously, affected, dropping in two 
years from 107,580,to 38,937. While 
the United States remained neutral, 
Canada, as a warring nation, was at 
an obvious disadvantage as a field for 
new settlers, and after the United 
States cast in its lot in the war the 
magnitude of the preparations under- 
taken had a similar effect on immigra- 
tion returns. The lowest figures in 
Canada’s immigration since the be- 
ginning of the present century were 
touched in 1916, and from then until 
1920 the yearly arrivals were only 
about 25 per cent as numerous as dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding. 


AFTERMATH OF THE War 

Many opinions were held as to the 
probable trend of immigration events 
after the close of the war, and there 
was a general anticipation that the 
movement to Canada would again be 
very heavy, and probably exceed all 
previous records. This anticipation 
was not realized, for a number of 
reasons. Canada, in common with all 
other countries, experienced a share of 
the dislocation of business and the 


TABLE OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 


Fiscal year 1901. . 
1902... 


1906 

Nine months ended March 31, 1907..... ! 
Fiscal year 1908. 5 
1999..,. . 
1910.... . 
1911... 
1912... 
1918.. 
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8,167 
14,673 
81,888 
26,078 
80,819 
41,869 
21,647 
30,424 
39,081 
41,568 
44,379 


OT om l 89,151 


88,699 
81,829 


434,862 
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industrial uncertainties of the recon- 
struction period. 

The demobilization of the Canadian 
forces, coincident with the suspension 
of all war activities, brought about a 
surplus of labor in local markets which 
made it impracticable for the Canedian 
Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization to extend inducements to the 
vast numbers of laborers available at 
that time as immigrants. The wel- 
fare of the country seemed to demand 
that, as a rule, only those should be 
admitted who were in a position to 
assist in developing its natural re- 
sources, chief among which is its 
fertile agricultural land. Farmers and 
farm laborers became more than ever 
the objective of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, and 
these classes, together with domestic 
workers, for whom there is a continual 
demand, are still the only classes being 
generally sought as immigrants. 

Other factors which contributed to 
the depression of immigration figures 
as compared with the period immedi- 
ately preceding the war were the high 
cost of ocean and land transportation 
and the balance of exchange against 
the capital of British and European 
immigrants, coupled with the generelly 
impoverished condition of some of the 
countries which had formerly been 
contributors of immigrants, and to the 
fact that, although great areas of land 
were still available as free homesteads, 
they were now located for the most 
part at considerable distances from 
railways. The policy of the De- 
partment has been not to encourage 
settlement in localities likely to re- 
quire additional railway construction 
. at an early date. 


NEED FOR RESTRICTIVE AND SELECTIVE 
IMMIGRATION 


During the same period there has 
been a growing popular sense that the 


immigration activities of the Dominion 
should be increasingly selective, and 
the policies of the Department have 
sought to conform to public opinion in 
this regard. The result is that there 
are two distinct and, in & sense, op- 
posite phases of Canadian immigration 
activity. One is restrictive, designed 
to prevent persons who are undesirable 
in themselves or who, although ac- 
ceptable in themselves, are for various 
reasons unable to become producing 
factors In Canada at the present time 
from landing in the country. This 
may be described as the negative side 
of immigration work. On the other 
hand is the positive side—the side 
which is engaged in securing settlers 
of the type desired. 


A MEANS Towarps EXPANSION 


In the light of the preceding para- 
graph it will be understood that the 
positive activities of the Canadian De- 
partment of Immigration and Colo- 
nization in other countries are limited 
to those from which a large percentage 
of desirable immigration may be ex- 
pected. The process of selection be- 
gins with selecting the country from 
which immigrants are to be sought 
and proceeds with the selection of the 
individual citizen of that country. 
The first step in this process is the 
creation of a desire on the part of that 
type of citizen likely to prove a good 
settler in Canada, to migrate to the 
Dominion. This is, broadly speak- 
ing, the publicity work of the Depart- 
ment. It is pursued by a number of 
means: 
by advertisements in papers circulating 

among the agricultural and domestic 

working classes; 
by exhibitions of Canadian agricultural 
products at the agricultural fairs; 
by lectures on Canadian agricultural 
conditions and opportunities, and 
by the generous distribution of 
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literature dealing with such op- 
portunities; 

by motion pictures visualizing. agri- 
cultural life in Canada; 

by articles in the press designed to 
promote a better understanding of 
Canadian conditions and, in some 
cases, a more sympathetic attitude 
toward Canada; 

and by such other means as prove 
available. 


A peculiar and far-reaching phase 
of this publicity work is an effort to 
make Canada better known to the 
school children of the United States 
and Great Britain. This is being ac- 
complished through supplying the 
schools with text books in which are 
maps of the Canadian provinces and 
pictures of Canadian scenes, and in 
which the truth about Canada is set 
forth in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage appropriate to the class room. 
The distribution of these text books 
runs as high as half a million copies in 
a year. They are supplied free to 
schools in the United Kingdom and the 
United States on the request of the 
school principals, and the demand is 
always greater than the financial re- 
sources of the Department will permit 
it to supply. ‘This 13 long-range pub- 
licity work; it has to do with the rising 
generation, and its harvest may not be 
reaped for years, but it is spreading 
correct information about Canada and 
making the grotesque ideas concerning 
the Dominion which have so long pre- 
vailed among even well-informed Brit- 
ishers and Americans impossible in the 
rising generation. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JMMIGRATION 
OFFICES 

Having created the desire on the 

part of the prospective immigrant to 

migrate to Canada, it becomes neces- 

sary to place at his disposal facilities 


for personal information and advice. 
For this reason immigration machinery 
consisting of some eighteen offices in 
the United States and twelve in the 
United Kingdom, with European of- 
fices at principal ports on the conti- 
nent, has been established. At these 
agencies the prospective immigrant 
may learn further details about the 
country which cannot very well be set 
forth in the departmental publications; 
may inform himself as to the restric- 
tions applied to immigrants and the 
conditions to which he must conform; 
may obtain information and advice 
concerning the movement of himself, 
his family and his effects; and may be- 
gin to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
portion of Canada in which he will 
locate. If he belongs to the unac- 
ceptable classes he may also, through 
the medium of these agencies, spare 
himself the expense and disappoint- 
ment of an unfruitful trip to Canada 
There is little oceasion for any immi 
grant experiencing the disappointment 
of being rejected at the port of entry 
in Canada if he has sought and been 
guided by the advice of the Canadian 
Immigration officer in his native land. 

While it is impracticable for Canada 
to completely select her immigrants at 
the point of origin, it being obviously 
impossible to place officers at every 
foreign seaport in the world to turn 
back immigrants at these ports, so far 
as Great Britain and Ireland are con- 
cerned the field is well covered, and the 
machinery is gradually being extended 
in Europe. The right is retained, in 
any case, to reject the immigrant at 
the Canadian port, but when it is re- 
membered that out of 74,262 immi- 
grants from the British Isles during - 
the fiscal year ended March 81, 1921, 
It was necessary to reject at Canadian 
ports only 193 individuals—that is, one 
person rejected for every 385 who 
landed—it will be seen that the hard- 
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ships arising from rejection of these 
classes have been reduced, perhaps, as 
much as is humanly possible. 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS 
The Canadian immigration regula- 
tions debar from Canada immigrants 
of the following classes: 


1. Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded per- 
sons, epileptics, insane persons and 
persons who have been insane at any 
time previously. 

2. Persons afflicted with tuberculosis 
or with any contagious or infectious dis- 
ease. 

8. Persons who are dumb, blind, or 
otherwise physically defective, unless 
security is given against such beccming 
a public charge in Canada. 

4. Persons over 15 years of age who 
are unable to read. Exception is made 
in the case of certain relatives. 

5. Persons who are guilty of any crime 
involving moral turpitude; persons seek- 
ing entry to Canada for any immoral 
purpose. 

6. Professional beggars, vagrants, and 
persons liable to become a public charge. 

7. Persons suffermg from chronic al- 
coholism or the drug habit, and persons 
of physical inferiority whose defect is 
likely to prevent them making their way 
in Canada. 

8. Anarchists, agitators and persons 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
organized government or who advocate 
the unlawful destruction of property. 

9. Persons who have been deported 
from Canada for any cause and persons 
who have been deported from any Brit- 
ish dominion or from any allied country 
on account of an offence committed in 
connection with the war. 

10. Immigrants who are nationals of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
or Turkey. 


Other restrictions also exist, or may 
be applied from time to time, par- 
ticulars of which may be obtained by 
any intending immigrant from the 
nearest Canadian Government agent. 


By an Order in Council at present 
(November, 1922) in effect the landing 
in Canada of any immigrant is pro- 
hibited except as hereinafter provided: 

The Immigration Officer in Charge 
may admit any immigrant who other- 
wise complies with the provisions of 
the Immigration Act, if it is shown to 
his satisfaction that such immigrant 
1s,— 

1. A bona fide agriculturist entering 
Canada to farm and has sufficient means 
to begin farming in Canada. 

2. A bona fide farm laborer entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and has 
reasonable assurance of employment. 

8. A female domestic servant entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and 
has reasonable assurance of employment. 

And provided further that the Im- 
migration Officer in Charge may admit: 

(a) The wife and family of any persons 
legally admitted to and resident in 
Canada who is in a position to receive 
and care for his dependents. 

(b) The national of any country in 
regard to which there is in operation a 
special treaty or agreement or conven- 
tion regulating Immigration. 

(c) Any British subject entering Can- 
ada directly or indirectly from Great 
Britain or Ireland, the United States of 
America or any self-governing British 
Dominion or Newfoundland, who shall 
satisfy the Immigration Officer in Charge 
at the port of entry that he has sufficient 
means to maintain himself until employ- 
ment is secured. 

(d) Any American citizen entering 
Canada from the United States, provided 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion that his labor or service is required 
in Canada. 

CANADA 8 CARE OF HER IMMIGRANT 
So much for the immigrant before 
he arrives m Canada and makes his 
start on the road toward Canadian 
citizenship. What becomes of him 
afterward? Any assumption that the 
Canadian Government feels no more 
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concern for his success once he has 
landed in the country would be founded 
on very incomplete information. Ob- 
viously it is not in the interests of 
Canada to encourage that type of 
immigrant which is going to lean un- 
duly upon the Canadian Government 
for support; the qualities of personal 
resourcefulness and sturdy personal 
independence are among the first req- 
uisites in new settlers and in the foun- 
dation work of a great nation. These 
qualities should never be impaired by 


over-paternalism, or by a generous or 
misguided disposition to pauperize. 
When this has been said it must still 
be granted that among considerable 
movements of new settlers there are 
sure to occur individual cases calling 
for individual treatment, and if the 
histories of such cases could with 
propriety be made public they would 
go far to correct an opinion that the 
Government of Canada has followed 
a “sink or swim” policy in dealing with 
its newly arrived immigrants. 


The Aboriginal Races 


By Duncan C. Scorr, LIrr.D. 
Deputy Superintendent-General, Federal Department of Indian Affairs, Ottawa 


NY comprehensive or reliable in- 
formation as to the aboriginal 
population of British North Amer- 
lca at the time of Champlain, or 
at the date of the Conquest, is non- 
existent, and there is no basis for 
a comparison between the native pop- 
ulation of today and that of past 
times. 

We state roughly that our natives, 
recognized legally as Indians and 
Eskimos, number 105,000 persons, 
whose descent is through the male 
line. This population includes many 
of mixed blood but excludes the prog- 
eny of legal marriages between white 
men and Indian women, the offspring of 
such unions being counted as citizens. 
They do not receive the protection of 
such special legislation as exists for 
Indians. This round number of 105,- 
000 must be much smaller than any 
figures representing the population of 
an earlier day. If we could know 
accurately the number of natives living 
at the time of Confederation, the com- 
parison would show a material de- 
crease. The native population of Brit- 
ish Columbia at the time of the union 
with the Dominion was stated, with 
fair accuracy, to be about 70,000; it is 
now counted as 25,000. The decrease 
of 64 per cent in fifty years was very 
rapid, assuredly more rapid than in any 
other province, but there has been un- 
doubtedly a very heavy loss of native 
population in all provinces since Con- 
federation. 


RAVAGES OF DISEASE 


It is to be hoped that the lowest point 
of the general ebb has been reached, 
but it may be said at once that even 
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now the birth rate is the important 
factor In stabilizing the population. 
The death rate is abnormally high. 
The inroads of tuberculosis and the 
losses by epidemics constantly operate 
to counteract the increases which 
might be expected from the favorable 
birth rate. During the epidemic of 
influenza, 1918-19, we lost 6,000 
Indians, and such diseases as smallpox 
and measles take annual toll, but 
tuberculosis is the real foe of the 
aborigine. It is possible to fight this 
scourge 10 some measure in certain 
localities, but the conditions of abo- 
riginal life are so varied that it is im- 
possible to meet them all with effective 
methods. In Indian communities, 
close to civilization, there is a constant 
education ‘going on m the schools; the 
nature and the danger of the disease is 
known to the Indians, and they have 
recourse to the sanitaria provided for 
the white population, but it is im- 
possible to follow with prophylactic 
advice and remedies Indians whose 
livelihood is gained by hunting and 
fishing. Exposure, irregular and often 
sparse food supply, crowded, over- 
heated shacks and other departures 
from the older and more sanitary life 
of the wigwam and teepee, all these aid 
the development and hasten the prog- 
ress of the disease. 


THE RESERVE SYSTEM’ 


The location of Indians on special 
Reserves of land has been the practice 
from the earliest times in this country. 
This system was designed to protect 
them from encroachment and to estab- 
lsh for them a sort of sanctuary where 
they could develop unmolested, until 
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advancement had rendered possible 
their absorption with the general 
citizenship. The Reserve System was 
intended to insure the continuation of 
the tribal life and the life of the in- 
dividual as an Indian, as well as to 
render possible a continuous and con- 
sistent administrative policy directed 
toward civilization. If there had been 
strict confinement to Reserve limits, 
the system would have had many ob- 
jectionable features, but neither offi- 
cials nor Indians considered the Re- 
serve as more than a “pied de terre.” 
The Indians wandered away from it 
and returned to it as the nomadic 
instinct prompted, no doubt bringing 
back much undesirable knowledge and 
experience. But this mingling with the 
outside world was less undesirable 
than 8 strict confinement within 
boundaries would have been, even had 
such confinement been possible. We 
can now see the results in the older 
Provinces of such an interplay of 
forces and tendencies. We find a 
native population to a certain degree 
intimate with the usages of civilized 
life. The individual Indian is either 
maintaining himself and his family 
away from his tribal reserve by mer- 
cantile or industrial pursuits, or living 
upon the Reserve and obtaining his 
subsistence from its soil. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT 


The social condition of the Reserve 
Indians does not differ materially from 
the social conditions of those who have 
separated themselves from the tribal 
relationship. Intermarriage with white 
persons has affected both classes and 
has prevented the evils of marriage 
in closely related family groups. En- 
franchisement, that is the removal of 
all the civil disabilities which are borne 
by the Indian, and his mergence in the 
general citizenship, is the goal of all 
administrative effort. It is possible, 


under the present law, to enfranchise 
Indians of both classes, but the prob- 
lem of enfranchisement is less difficult 
for those who own no land upon a 
Reserve. These are readily merged 
in the ranks of full and free citizens by 
the payment to them of their share of 
the capital funds of their tribe or band. 
When enfranchisement involves the 
allotment of land in fee simple and the 
disintegration of the Reserve, the 
matter is not so free from complica- 
tions, but through enfranchisement 
the Indians and the Indian problem 
disappears and the effort towards 
civilization is consummated. The 
older sections of the Dominion exhibit 
the process towards enfranchisement 
in action from day to day, but it has 
hardly begun to work in the newly 
settled districts or in the old provinces 
among hunting and fishing Indians. 
Enfranchisement is sometimes con- 
fused with the exercise of the franchise. 
In provincial elections no Irdian re- 
siding in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia, or New 
Brunswick, has the right to vote, but 
in the other provinces, if he does 
not reside on & Reserve, and is 
otherwise qualified, he may vote. In 
Dominion elections those Indians 
only who served in the late war can 
vote. 

The following table gives the native 
population of Canada by provinces: 





Alberta ... .. 8,887 
British Columbia. . 25,694 
Manitoba. 11,588 
New Brunswick . 1,846 
Nova Scotia ... . . 2,081 
Ontario... 26,411 
Prince Edward Is. 292 
Quebec . 18,866 
Saskatchewan 10,646 
Northwest Territories. 8,764 
Yukon 1,528 

Total Š 105,998 
Eskimos..... .. ....... 8,290 
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EFFECT OF COMPETITION ON INDIANS 

Jt will be observed that Ontario has 
the largest Indian population, at least 
50 per cent of the total of Indiens in 
that province being dependent for a 
livelihood to a greater or lesser degree 
on hunting and fishing. A variable per- 
centage in all the provinces is likewise 
so dependent. This is the natural 
manner of life and although the Indian 
is by no means superior to the white 
man in this, his native pursuit, he is 
yet the most important source of 
supply to the fur trader. In British 
Columbia he is a highly important 
factor in the labor of the salmon 
fishery, not only in the taking of the 
fish but in the preparation in the can- 
neries of the product for the market. 
। Of late the presence of competition 

in the hunt has begun to bear heavily 
upon the Indian and his maintenance 
problem becomes more difficult as the 
years go by. In the old days, when 
Indians alone were in the woods, fur 
was taken with care and with due con- 
cern for the future. The established 
traders took a paternal interest in the 
hunters, an interest perhaps not more 
elevated than their interest in the 
beavers or foxes, considering the ani- 
mals who trapped and the animals 
who were trapped as of equal impor- 
tance to a successful business venture, 
but the interest evoked by the situation 
at least ensured a fair supply of food 
and clothing for the Indian. The 
condition was a condition of bondage 
without evitable hardship, but the 
competition of rival traders brought a 
new element into the problem. Al- 
legiance to the rivals was set up and 
therefore discrimination and jealousy, 
and the lot of the Indian became 
harder. Now that the petty trader 
has invaded the field,—the foreigner 
without a permanent establishment 
and with only cash in hand,—further 
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difficulties have arisen and the incur- 
sions of white trappers have put a last 
tangle into the involved interests. No 
stringency of regulations can do more 
than postpone the final disappearance 
of the fur-bearing animals and the 
complete alteration in the source of 
native livelihood. In some districts 
the day is far off, in others it is near, 
and the Government has now to sup- 
plement the food supply which has 
failed for all but the more vigorous 
hunters. 

It will be gathered from this sketch 
that the policy is to protect the Indian, 
to guard his identity as a race and at 
the same time to apply methods which 
will destroy that identity and lead 
eventually to his disappearance as a 
separate division of the population. 
This policy might be frustrated by the 
gradual extinction of the race while 
yet in the tutelary stage. But that is 
hardly to be feared. The Indian has 
proved that he can withstand the 
shock of contact with our civilization, 
that he can survive the manifold evils 
of that contact, and transfer his native 
energy into the channels of modern 
life. The original stamina of the tribe 
to which he belongs is the root factor 
in his survival. Certain tribes have 
proved to be too feeble in their resist- 
ance to the new influences and will 
disappear, while others have overcome 
the initial evils and have increased and 
flourished. 


Tan Eskimos 


The Eskimos, who number about 
8,300, are not the least interesting 
native group in the Dominion, in fact 
they inspire respect by their vigorous 
spirit and industry. The quality of 
such smattering of our civilization as 
has reached them has been inferior and 
has been detrimental. The rude 
whaler first, and afterwards the casual 
fur-hunter have not been worthy 
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specimens of our race and the adoption against the permanence of the race. 
of such habits as they could acquire It is doubtful whether it will long 
from such associates and the un- survive except in locations where the 
fortunate dissemination of some of our native life cannot be contaminated by 
most deadly diseases have been all outside influences. 


Agriculture in Eastern Canada 


By W. C. Hopper, B.S.A. 
Field Husbandman, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 


NLY three hundred years have 
passed since agricultural opera- 
tions were first begun in the territory 
now known as Eastern Canada. Vast 
forests, trackless except for the trails 
of the Indians, covered the greater 
part of this immense area of over 
seven hundred and seventeen million 
acres. The innumerable rivers and 
lakes, as yet untouched by commerce 
and undisturbed by sawmills, were 
teeming with fish. Game of all kinds 
was abundant. The beaver, the otter, 
the bear and other animals prized for 
their fur lived here unmolested by the 
white man’s rifles and unenticed by the 
white man’s traps. The homes of 
many tribes of red men, scattered 
along the shores of the different bodies 
of water, were the only members of the 
human family within the border of this 
great territory. 

One can hardly picture these scenes 
prevailing in the now modern and 
progressive provinces of Eastern Can- 
ada. Nearly half a million rural homes 
with their farm buildings and 48,785,- 
860 acres of cultivated land now re- 
place the virgin forests. Rural tele- 
phones, to the number of 155,648 
and 3,501 rural mail routes carry 
the messages to and from many 
of these farm dwellings. Several mil- 
lion head of live stock and great flocks 
of poultry form a large part of the 
wealth of this great country. Fifty- 
one cities, 297 towns, and 404 villages 
are now scattered over this land. 
Many hundred miles of electric rail- 
ways, 140,460 miles of highways, 
and 19,626 miles of steam railroads 
serve a population east of the 
province of Manitoba of 6,295,000. 
A civilization exists today in the 


five eastern provinces of the great 
Dominion, which well repays the 
faith and untiring efforts of the brave 
pioneers. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT 

Agricultural development was begun 
in 1606 at Port Royal (now Annapolis) 
where Sieur de Monts and Samuel de 
Champlain from France established a 
colony. Here the first wheat In Amer- 
ica was grown, the first mill in Canada 
established, the first boat in America 
built, and here the waters were 
reddened with the first bloodshed In 
the long and bitter struggle between 
the French and English for the su- 
premecy of America. In 1608 Cham- 
plain, who in that year laid the 
foundations of the city of Quebec, said 
of this newly discovered land: “It will 
be a great grain and grass producing 
country.” In 1617 Louis Hebert 
landed in New France, as the province 
of Quebec was then called, and began 
at once to clear and cultivate the land 
which is now the site of the Cathedral 
of Quebec. This Frenchman was the 
first farmer in the province of Quebec. 
In 1626 Champlain established a farm 
at the foot of Cap Tormente a few 
miles from Quebec City. Cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry were raised here, 
the original stock having been brought 
from France. 

Although there were some farming 
operations carried on, the principal busi- 
ness of the early settlers of that time 
was hunting, trapping and fur trading. 
The Indians would readily give up 
great quantities of valuable furs for a 
few gaudy trinkets and the early 
trader became wealthy at the expense 
of the poor ignorant red man. 
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The first settlement at Port Royal 
was located in the land called Acadia. 
This comprised both our present 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. In 1686 the pppulation 
of Acadia numbered 851 souls. They 
grew wheat, oats, flax and raised cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry. 

The first settlement in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion, was m 1718. This island was 
ceded to England by the French in 1768. 

Although Jacques Cartier discovered 
the province of New Brunswick in 
1534, practically no agricultural de- 
velopment occurred until an English 
colony was established at Maugerville 
a few miles from the present city of 
Fredericton in the year 1762. 

The political status of the early 
French colonies was of necessity 
greatly influenced by the conflicts 
taking place in Europe between France 
and England. Warfare was frequently 
carried on between the French colony 
in Acadia and the British colonies of 
New England. In 1710 Acadia finally 
became a British colony and in 1755 
the Acadians of French origin who re- 
fused to swear allegiance to the British 
crown were expelled from the colony. 
The greatest legacy they left was the 
dykes which they had built, redeeming 
great areas of very fertile soil, and the 
fruit trees which they had planted. 

New France remained a French colo- 
ny until Quebec was taken in 1759 after 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham. 

Ontario up to this period was prac- 
tically uninhabited except by the 
Indians. In the year 1776 history tells 
us there were only about 1,000 French 
settlers in this province located along 
the shores of the Detroit River. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 
The natural increase in population 


was augmented by colonists from 
France and Great Britian. From 1760 


to 1754, settlers to the number of 6,000 
were “planted” m Nova Scotia by the 
English, and many French settlers 
continued to arrive and set up homes 
in New France. After the American 
War of Independence about 70,000 
Loyalists who preferred to live under 
British rule immigrated to Canada. 
Ontario received about 10,000, who 
became the pioneers of this prov- 
ince. They settled mainly in the 
Niagara Peninsula. Loyalists also set- 
tled in that part of Quebec south of the 
St. Lawrence River called the Eastern 
Townships, and many thousands be- 
came the pioneers in different parts of 
New Brunswick and a large number 
settled on the abandoned Acadian 
farms of Nova Scotia. Some of the 
Acadians expelled in 1755, returned 
later to their homes in Nova Scotia and 
a settlement of Germans was later 
established in Nova Scotia at Lunen- 
burg. After the European wars of 
1816 a considerable flow of immigration 
from the British Isles started. All the 
provinces benefited by an increase in 
population. Sturdy English, Scotch, 
and Irish settlers drove back the forests 
and redeemed the fertile soll. 

The population of Eastern Canada 
was further increased by the British 
colonists from the New England States, 
who refused to fight against England 
in 1106 ' War of 1812. In 1752 the 
population of Prince Edward Island 
was 9014, which was increased to 
23,226 by 1827. The population of 
Nova Scotia (which included the 
present province of New Brunswick) 
in 1767 was 14,000. In 1759 Quebec’s 
population was 65,000. In 1812 the 
population of Ontario was 80,000, 
which increased to 218,000 in 1880. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture in the early history of 

this country developed very slowly. 
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The early settlers were not farmers but 
tradesmen, mechanics and discharged 
soldiers with no knowledge of farming, 
and it naturally took some time for 
them to become acquainted with their 
new vocation. The larger returns 
which they received from fur trading, 
hunting and trapping, prevented them 
from giving up these occupations for 
the cultivation of the soil. The re- 
moval of the virgin forests was a gi- 
gantic task, and the first and to some 
extent the second generation in Eastern 
Canada were more occupied in clearing 
the land than in cultivating the soil. 
Even down to the year 1859 the value 
of forest products exported exceeded 
that of agricultural products. 

The absence of markets gave the 
settlers no incentive to produce any 
more than they required for actual 
sustenance of their families. The lack 
of faith in the possibilities of climate 
and soil for crop production which was 
entertained not only by many of the 
colonists but also in England greatly 
hindered the rapid development of 
agriculture. In Oliver Goldsmith’s his- 
tory published in England in 1750, we 
read that “Nova Scotia was a colony 
where men might be imprisoned but 
not maintained.” 

Poor communication which Prince 
Edward Island had with the mainland 
and the ownership of theland by English 
proprietors from 1759 to 1875 hindered 
the growth of agriculture. The Indian 
in conquests against the British set- 
tlers in Acadia, after 1710, destroyed 
buildings and crops until the year 1760, 
when unbroken peace was established. 

When Quebec was conquered by the 
British in 1759 the French Canadians 
refused to associate with their con- 
querors. For about a century, agri- 
culture, hampered by isolation and 
lack of agricultural organization, made 
little progress. In 1850 it was still 
limited to the growing of cereals with- 


out fertilizers and the production of 
hay. 

The War of 1812 with the United 
States held agriculture in Ontario 
practically at a standstill for nearly 
four years. A great deal of the farm 
work during these years was done by 
the women and children. 

The failure of the potato crop in 
1845 and the loss of the wheat crop a 
few years later in the Maritime Prov- 
Inces, the ravages of the wheat midge 
in 1829 in Quebec (then called Lower 
Canada) and in 1849 in Ontario (Upper 
Canada) caused hard times and led 
many young men raised on the farm 
to try their fortunes m other callings. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANCEMENT 


The gradual increase of the popula- 
tion, the development of industry, com- 
merce, and of the various means of 
transportation and communication, is 
a romantic story. In the early days 
the settler carried his wheat on his 
back or transported it by canoe to the 
nearest gristmill, which was sometimes 
many miles distant, and brought back 
meal for bread. He grew flax and 
used the fibre to make homemade 
coarse linen fabrics, supplemented by 
skins of wild animals and the hides of 
cattle. Later when sheep were in- 
troduced homespun garments became 
an important part of the clothing of the 
early settlers. 

As the settlers increased the land be- 
came cleared, fences were erected, 
better houses were built to replace the 
old log cabins, and barns and stables 
were constructed. Sickles, flails and 
wooden ploughs were in time replaced 
by the self-binder, the threshing ma- 
chine and iron and steel ploughs. 
Good live stock was imported, princi- 
pally from the British Isles, for breed- 
Ing purposes. The coming of railroads 
in the fifties and the improvement of 
highways meant better transportation 
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facilities for the carrying of farm 
products to the home markets in the 
growing towns and villages and pro- 
vided a means of outlet for the de- 
livery of surplus products to foreign 
markets. When the price of wheat 
rose from thirty cents to two dollars a 
bushel during the Crimean War many 
a farmer got his first real start towards 
independence. 

The letters on agriculture written at 
Halifax by John Young (Agricola) in 
1818, and the report of Prof. F. W. 
Johnston published in 1849 on the 
agricultural possibilities of New Bruns- 
wick gave a great impetus to crop pro- 
duction and stock raising in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The growth of the 
dairy industry in Quebec and Ontario 
were factors in the advancement of 
agriculture in these provinces. 

The organization of agricultural 
societies which began as early as 1789 
and the formation of provincial de- 
partments or boards of agriculture, 
which in Quebec and Ontario (Lower 
and Upper Canada) occurred in 1850, 
were Important steps. 

The establishment of Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges at Guelph, On- 
tario, Truro, Nova Scotia, and Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere, Oka, and the 
MacDonald College in the province of 
Quebec also marked advances in the 
agriculture of Eastern Canada. 

After Confederation the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture was formed 
and in 1886 the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm system came into being. 
Later the Dominion Live Stock Branch, 
the Dominion Dairy and other 
branches were formed. By financial 
assistance from the federal and pro- 
vincial governments, by education, by 
demonstration, and by individual and 
organized efforts farm practices have 
been improved, more definite markets 
established, and the agricultural in- 
dustry has been raised to the important 


place it now holds in the five provinces 
of Eastern Canada. 

Today we have scores of agricul- 
tural societies and codperative associa- 
tions and institutions in all the 
provinces consisting of hundreds of 
thousands of members. The United 
Farmers of Ontario alone has about 
60,000 members. A great number of 
agricultural fairs, including several 
hundred school fairs, are held each 
year. There are 50 agricultural repre- 
sentatives located in the various coun- 
ties and districts in Ontario, 55 in 
Quebec and 7 in the Maritime Prov- 
Inces. In the provinces are also found 
7 agricultural colleges with their ad- 
joining experimental farms and 12 
Dominion Experimental Farms and 
Stations. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND SOIL 

The topography of the Maritime 
Provinces consists of contrasting up- 
land and lowland areas. Except in 
Prince Edward Island where condi- 
tions are much more uniform than on 
the mainland, the larger areas of 
fertile soil are almost entirely confined 
to the lowland areas. 

In the province of Quebec on both 
sides of the St. Lawrence slightly 
undulating in places, very deep and 
fertile alluvial soil extends in a con- 
tinual terrace, very narrow in the east 
but spreading into a vast plain in the 
west. It was in this region that the 
first settlement was established and it 
is here that the most flourishing 
parishes and most prosperous farms 
and towns exist today. The great 
northern area called New Quebec, 
from the best information that can be 
secured, is considered almost entirely 
unfit for agricultural development. 

Southern Ontario is generally of clay 
loam or sandy loam, undulating in 
surface, rich and retentive in soil with 
good natural drainage. The Great 
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Clay Belt of Northern Ontario, one of 
the finest expanses of alluvial soll in 
the world, is a comparatively level 
area of many million of acres. This 
country is still almost entirely a vast 
forest region. 


CLIMATE 

The climate of Eastern Canada for 
the most part is temperate with no 
great extremes except in the northern 
parts of Ontario and Quebec. The 
proximity of the Maritime Provinces 
and part of the province of Quebec to 
the Atlantic Ocean and the influence 
of the Great Lakes on Ontario have a 
modifying effect on the climate of these 
provinces. The season in the Mari- 
time Provinces and the colder districts 
of Quebec, except in parts of the 
Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, is 
too short and too cool for the successful 
production of such crops as corn, 
peaches and pears. Corn, however, 
may be grown in almost any of the 
older sections of Ontario, and peaches 
and pears in the more southern parts 
of this province. The total yearly 
precipitation averaged for many years 
in different parts of Eastern Canada is 
between 31 and 42 inches. Snow 
covers the ground from three to four 
months of the year. The cold Cana- 
dian winter has earned a great deal of 
praise and is balanced by the abun- 
dance of sunshine, and a summer of 
splendid ripening power. ‘The atmos- 
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phere almost the entire year is singu- 
larly exhilarating and bracing. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT 

The total population of Eastern 
Canada in 1921 was as follows: On- 
tario 2,988,662; Quebec 2,361,199; 
Nova Scotia 523,837; New Brunswick 
887,876; and Prince Edward Island 
88,615. In 1901 the rural population 
of Ontario was 57 per cent of the whole, 
while in 1921 1t was only 42 per cent. 
Similar decreases have also occurred in 
all the other provinces. Mixed farm- 
ing with some line of specialization 
such as dairying, beef raising or bacon 
production characterizes to a large ex- 
tent the agriculture of Eastern Canada. 
The Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, 
and the Niagara district of Ontario 
are mostly devoted to fruit growing. 


The total estimated area under field 


crops was, in 1921, 20,658,000 acres. . 
In Ontario 85 per cent of all farm 
lands were operated by owners, 92.28 
per cent in Quebec, 94.55 per cent in 
New Brunswick and more than 95 per 
cent in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island in 1911. The average size of 
farms and the average acreage of im- 
proved land per farm as given in the 
latest available statistics are contained 

in the table below. 

The total estimated value given to 
live stock in 1920 was in Ontario 
$382,194,000, Quebec $206,814,000, 
New Brunswick $31,188,000, Nova 
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SPRING WHEAT 


Provinan 


Ontario Fall Wheat. ........... 


Oats BARLEY 

Average Average 

Acreage | Yield Acreage | Yield 
Per Acre Per Acre 

Bus. Bua. 

189,456; 33.26 6,334] 27.85 

186,904; 383 6 8,686) 28.45 

284,728] 29.15 8,898; 24.95 

2,866,810] 26.4 191,675; 22.55 
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Scotia 884,648,000, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island $12,149,000. 

The total acreage under six of the 
principal field crops grown in Eastern 
Canada for the year of 1921 and the 
average yield of these crops per acre is 
given herewith. 

Other field crops grown in these 
provinces are peas, beans, buckwheat, 
rye, mixed grains, turnips and mangels. 
In Ontario and Quebec are also grown 
flaxseed, corn for husking, and alfalfa, 
and in the former province several 
thousand acres of sugar beets are 
grown every year. 

Dairy products provide a large part 
of the income of farmers of Eastern 
Canada. In 1921 the total value of 
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the creamery butter produced was 
$34,331,339, the factory cheese pro- 
duced was valued at $28,296,919, and 
about $14,000,000 worth of condensed 
milk and milk powder wes manu- 
factured. 

The value of fruit and vegetables 
grown in the eastern provinces reaches 
many millions, commercial apples 
alone in 1919 were valued at $17,865,- 
880. 

Large annual returns are received 
from poultry raising. In 1921 there 
were over twenty-three million birds 
on the farms of Eastern Canada. 

The bee-keeping industry, tobacco 
growing and the production of bacon, 
beef, mutton and wool also provide a 
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goodly share of the financial returns 
from agricultural pursuits, 

In 1880 all the wheat, except 3.2 per 
cent which was grown in Manitoba, 
and all the oats and barley were grown 
in the eastern provinces. In 1921, 
however, 98 per cent of the total wheat 
of Canada, 67 per cent of the oats and 
74 per cent of the barley were grown in 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. 

The total value of field crops grown 
in Eastern Canada in 1870 was 
$111,116,606. No crops at that time 
were grown in what are now the 
western provinces. In 1921, however, 
the value of field crops grown in 
Eastern Canada was 8818,731,750, 
while the western provinces produced 
field crops valued at $636,511,900. 


FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 

The future of agriculture In Eastern 
Canada is difficult to predict. Mixed 
farming, dairying and fruit growing 
are now firmly established. 

Not more than one-half of the esti- 
mated area of over one hundred and 
ten million acres fit for agriculture in 
Eastern Canada is now occupied as 
farm lands. The great cost of clearing 
away the forests will prevent rapid 
improvement of this land for cultiva- 
tion. Thousands of acres of cleared 
land in the Maritime Provinces now 
available for cultivation at a reasonable 
price and the great areas in the Cana- 


dian West as yet untouched by the 
plough will no doubt become occupied 
before much of this forest covered land 
is cleared. 

The network of railways in Eastern 
Canada, the improvement of highways 
now under way by the different pro- 
vincial governments and the splendid 
location of seaports all facilitate the 
cheap and rapid transportation of 
agricultural products for delivery to 
the home and foreign markets. 

The present government grading of 
farm products should result in the im- 
provement of quality and the en- 
largement of markets and the efforts 
being put forth to reduce the cost 
of production on the farm should fur- 
ther stabilize the basic industry of 
agriculture. 

When the traveller arrives at an 
Eastern Canada seaport he will see 
great quantities of wheat, flour, bacon, 
eggs, cheese, and butter awaiting ex- 
port. As he travels inland he will find 
substantial farm homes, horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine representing most of 
the important: breeds, meadows and 
fields of grain and fodder corn. These 
evidences of prosperity and the large 
number of farmers’ automobiles and 
tractors, the up-to-date farm imple- 
ments and the exceedingly hospitable 
people will undoubtedly give the 
traveller the impression that rural 
Eastern Canada is prosperous and a 
desirable place in which to live. 


Western Agricultural Resources 


By Norman P. LAMBERT 
Assistant to the President of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Winnipeg; Ex-Secretary of 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture 


URING the past hundred years, 
the extent of the agricultural re- 
sources of middle-western Canada, 
generally known as the Prairie Prov- 
inces, has been the subject of much 
calculation of varying degrees of opti- 
mism and pessimism. Only compara- 
tively recently have our governments— 
federal and provincial—sought to com- 
prehend the truth with respect to the 
possibilities of western agriculture. 
For the greater part of the past 
century, views of the potential wealth 
of the prairie lands have swung from 
one extreme to another, influenced too 
often by selfish political or commercial 
interests. 


EARLY AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


As early as 1809, at Fort Dunvegan 
on the Peace River, Daniel Harmon 
wrote in his diary: “We have cut our 
barley and I think it is the finest I ever 
saw; and in the following year the 
same diary records that in the opinion 
of the writer “wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas, etc., could grow well on the 
plains around us.” About fifty years 
later, when that pompous little Gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Sir George Simpson, gave evidence be- 
fore a special committee of the British 
House of Commons, upon the character 
and future possibilities of the Canadian 
' Northwest, he intimated that all the 
territory west of the Red River settle- 
ment was fit for little else than pastur- 
age for buffalo herds, and said that in 
the Red River settlement, agricultural 
operations had not been encouraging. 
It was not until after Confederation 
and the building of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, that the territory now 
contained in the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, be- 
came known as a great agricultural 
country. Almost at one bound, the 
Canadian West passed from a stage of 
pathless prairie, inhabited by Indians 
and buffalo, to an active farming com- 
munity, with its homesteads, roads 
and fences. This transition was ac- 
celerated by the energetic efforts of the 
speculator in farm-lands and town-lots; 
and in the hectic atmosphere of the 
“boom” days, the agricultural re- 
sources of the three middle-western 
provinces were pictured in lurid and 
extravagant colors. 

Shortly after the election of the 
Laurier Government to federal office 
in 1896, an aggressive immigration 
policy was adopted. and free home- 
steads were offered promiscuously 
throughout the world, with the object 
of inducing settlement on the plains of 
Western Canada. The result of this 
policy was that very large areas which 


‘formerly bad been classified as range- 


14 


land and divided into cattle and horse 
ranches, were broken up into 160-acre 
lots, regardless of the suitability of 
such areas to smaller farming opera- 
tions. Those were the days when 
reference to the potential agricultural 
wealth of the middle west was made in 
superlative terms. 


SCIENTIFIC SURVEYS BEGUN 
Since that time, and particularly 
since the World War, the agricultural 
departments of the three Prairie Prov- 
inces have realized that the people 
within their respective fields of ad- 
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ministration, as well as those in other 
parts of the Dominion, have been 
living under the mistaken impression 
that the richness and fertility of the 
prairie soil were practically unlimited. 
Consequently, within the past three or 
four years, in the more sober light of 
after-war conditions, we have seen 
greater progress made towards a reali- 
zation of the actual facts of our western 
agricultural resources, than during all 
the preceding years. Until three years 
ago, a detailed and thoroughly scien- 
tific survey of western soils had never 
been undertaken. One or two recon- 
naissance surveys which made only a 
rapid and superficial examination of 
the land had been undertaken, but not 
until 1919 did we have a beginning 
made at the important task of investi- 
gating closely the extent, quality and 
capacity of the arable lands of Western 
Canada. Each of the Prairie Provinces 
already has had survey boards report 
upon soil conditions in its southerly 
districts, and a complete examination 
of the soils in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, where farming operations 
have met with continued adversity, is 
now in progress. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Roughly speaking, the Prairie Prov- 


inces comprise. a rectangular area 


lying between the Rocky Mountains 
on the west and the barren lands 
lying north of Lake Superior on the 
east, and between the 49th parallel of 
latitude on the south and the 60th 
parallel of latitude on the north. In 
round numbers, the proportions of this 
rectangle are some 800 miles east and 
west by some 750 miles south to north. 
Beyond the 60th parallel of latitude is 
the great Hinterland of the North 
American continent, extending over 
bush land and mineral area to the edge 
of the Arctic circle. The actual land 
area of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta, surveyed and unsurveyed 
amounts to 464 million acres, of which 
something over 200 million acres can be 
described as land having cultivation pos- 
sibilities. From Manitoba the plains 
rise in three sweeping steppes to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. The 
first and lowest is the Red River Valley 
in Manitoba, which has an altitude of 
some 800 feet above sea level. The 
northern part of this first plain,is occu- 
pied by the Winnipeg group of lakes, and 
south of Lake Winnipeg it rises from the 
eastern boundary of the province to 
the ridges of the Pembina, Riding and 
Duck Mountains and the Porcupine 
Hills. This series of hills extending . 
northward from the international 
boundary line to a position west of 
Lake Winnipeg constitutes the westerly 
shore of the prehistoric Lake Agassiz, 
which is said to have been drained 
in a southerly direction, leaving de- 
posits of clay and silt, which are now 
overlaid by several feet of black, 
vegetable loam. 

The second steppe reaches from the 
mountain ridges just enumerated, west- 
ward into Saskatchewan as far as the 
Missouri Coteau, known locally as 
the Dirt Hills, which extend from the 
international boundary west of the 
town of Estevan in a northwesterly 
direction to the elbow of the South 
Saskatchewan River. This range of 
hills has an average altitude of about 
2,400 feet above sea level and is be- 
lieved to have been the boundary of 
another ancient body of water, known 
geologically as Lake Saskatchewan, 
and covering a large proportion of what 
is now the easterly and northerly sec- 
tions of the province ‘of Saskatchewan. 
The second steppe, thus described, in- 
cludes southwestern Manitoba. 

The third steppe extends from the 
westerly part of Saskatchewan to the 
Rocky Mountains, developing, as it 
reaches Alberta, into a high plateau 
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with an altitude of from 2,500 to $,500 
feet avove sea level. All the way 
across the 800 miles of territory be- 
tween the easterly boundary of Mani- 
toba and the westerly boundary of 
Alberta there is a wide variety of soils 
and of geographical conditions. The 
climatz, also, is subject to marked 
variations as between those parts of the 
territory lying east and west of a line 
which may be drawn north and south 
through the center of Saskatchewan. 


TYPES OF Som IN MANITOBA 


In Manitoba, as many as eight 
different types of soll have been iden- 
tified. The first type is that of the 
Red River Valley, which exceeds in 
natural fertility any other portion of 
the prairie country. It has been 
estimated that in an acre of this soil at 
a depth of one foot there is 20,000 to 
25,000 pounds of nitrogen; 1.033 per 
cent of potash; .29 per cent of phos- 
phoriz acid, and an equally large pro- 
portion of lime. In organic matter, 
the Red River Valley is particularly 
rich, exceeding in this respect by 25 
per cent water free soil. These figures 
represent a natural fertility far in 
excess of the ordinary quality of virgin 
sou, which, for example, contains in 
nitrogen, an average of 8,500 to 
10,000 pounds. 

Soils Nos. 2 and 8 are found in the 
Portage la Prairie district, about 65 
miles west of Winnipeg. No. 2 is a 
virgin prairie, uncropped and un- 
manured, while No. 3 is the same soil 
after 35 years of grain growing inter- 
spersed with summer-fallow. ‘The vir- 
gin soil of this locality is considerably 
darker and contains more root fibre 
than the No. 3 which has been sub- 
jected to constant cultivation. No. 2 
is not quite equal to No. 1 from the 
Red River Valley. 

Soils Nos. 4 and 5 are found in the 
Brandon district, 180 miles west of 


Winnipeg. ‘They are almost identical, 
being a mellow black loam and some- 
what sandy, but exceedingly fertile in 
years when they have received an 
adequate supply of moisture. 

Soul No. 6 is located west of Lake 
Dauphin and northwest of Lake Mani- 
toba, where trees and shrubs abound. 
It is a sandy loam, rich in organic 
matter, but with a large proportion of 
clay which makes it bake very hard 
when dried by the sun and wind. It 
has shown good fertility, having a 
higher percentage of organic matter, 
however, than of nitrogen and potash. 
In the Valley River section of the 
Dauphin district, soils Nos. 7 and 8 
are found, and these are of poorer 
fertility than any of the soils previously 
enumerated. 


TYPES OF SOIL IN SASKATCHEWAN 

In Saskatchewan, according to Pro- 
fessor Shutt of the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, there are 
eleven types of soils. Soll No. 1 is 
found around Moosomin and is de- 
scribed as a rich, black loam of high 
fertility and not quite equal in chemi- 
cal analysis to the soil found in the Red 
River Valley. ‘This soil in the Mooso- 
min district is to be found generally 
over the southeastern part of the 
second prairie steppe which has already 
been described. At Tisdale, 160 miles 
north of the district around Indian 
Head and Moosomin, soil No. 2 13 
found and compares with that of the 
Dauphin district of Manitoba, being 
covered with scrub, and unlike the 
prairie. Itis a grayish, black loam of a 
clayey nature, whose notable contents 
are potash and lime, At Saltcoats 
and Yorkton in the northeasterly part 
of Saskatchewan, soils Nos. 3 and 4 are 
described as a black, sandy loam of 
true prairie type, rich in vegetable 
matter and nitrogen, with a goodly 
percentage of phosphoric acid and 
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potash. In this district, there is a 
greater growth of shrubbery and trees 
than is usually found on the prairies 
farther south. It is a district which 
is well known for its excellent crops of 
oats. 

Soils Nos. 5 and 6 represent an area 
at Wolseley which has been under crop 
for 15 years, without manure. They 
are described as black, sandy loams, 
rich in vegetable matter. At the 
Dominion Experimental Farm at In- 
dian Head a variety of soils from No. 7 
to 10 is to be found. These are all 
generally described as being a heavy, 
clay loam, with varying degrees of 
plant constituents. One of these soils 
is shown after a cultivation of 22 years 
without manure, to have been de- 
pleted of 2,186 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre from a depth of eight inches. 

Soil No. 11 is in the district of the 
Vermillion Hills, 180 miles west of 
Indian Head, and is a dark brown, 
sandy loam, equal in organic matter 
and nitrogen to soils Nos. 7 to 10, 
but lower in phosphoros, lime and 
potash. 


SOI, FOUND IN ALBERTA 

As for Alberta, there does not seem 
to be available any extensive data with 
regard to the classification of soils. 
Over the prairie country which com- 
prises the southern part of that prov- 
ince, the soil is described as a rich, 
chocolate loam, varying in depth from 
four to eight inches, while in the park 
country to the north there is a heavier 
black loam from six inches to two feet 
deep, being rich in nitrogen and 
phosphorous acid. Alberta, however, 
is very rich in natural vegetation. 
There are ninety-six different varieties 
of grasses, of which, forty-six make 
good hay. There are over ninety 
varieties of rushes and sedges, many of 
which make good hay, and all of them 
good pasturage. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


The chief climatic factors in middle- 
western Canada so far as agriculture is 
concerned, are drouth and frost, Ex- 
tremes m the matter of precipitation 
and temperature, which frequently 
occur on the prairies, are vital factors 
in the life of the western farmer. In 
Manitoba, freedom from frost varies 
from 70 days in the northerly and 
westerly districts to 110 days in the 
southern part of the Red River Valley. 
The everage yearly rainfall in Mani- 
toba ranges from 16 inches in the 
western part of the province to over 
21 inches in the eastern part. This 
represents more rain than falls in any 
other part of Canada or the American 
prairies, west of the 100th Meridian, 
but it is much less than that enjoyed 
east or that Meridian. The compen- 
sating feature in connection with this 
seeming lack of moisture in the western 
provinces throughout the year, is that 
the ram falls when it is most needed, 
namely, in the growing months of May, 
June, July and August. In the Red 
River Valley in Manitoba, the rainfall 
in these four months is about equal to 
that of Ontario during the same period. 

In Saskatchewan, the average pre- 
cipitation is something less than 20 
inches annually, the northeastern sec- 
tions of the province receiving a more 
generous supply of moisture than the 
more southerly and westerly districts. 
Despite the evil reputation of the 
western country for wintry weather, 
the average temperature for 10 years 
in the month of January in Saskatche- 
wan was 2.9 degrees above zero, and 
for the month of June 57 degrees above 
zero. The westerly half of Saskatche- 
wan feels the modifying influence of the 
Chinook winds, which find their way 
through the Rocky Mountains and as 
far east as Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 
It is in Alberta, however, where the 
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Chinook winds have the greatest effect, 
and there, over the greater part of the 
province, the period of winter is broken 
up ana greatly moderated by the 
tempering influence of the Chinook 
winds. The average rainfall for the 
province of Alberta is about 16 inches, 
varying from 9 mches in the Medicine 
Hat district to 17 inches m the Edmon- 
ton district. 

METHODS OF LAND CULTIVATION 

Methods of land cultivation em- 
ployed on the western prairies have 
been mainly of three kinds. The first 
two methods have to do with the 
breaking of the virgin prairie. First, 
the land is plowed to a depth of three 
or more inches and left until the follow- 
ing spring and then worked with a disc 
harrow in preparation for seed, bemg 
cultivated again in the late fall. This 
is known as the ‘“deep-breaking”’ 
method, and the popular first crop for 
areas cultivated m this way has been 
flax. The second, and more generally 
adopted method has been as follows: 
Plowing before July, a furrow 12 to 14 
inches wide, and very shallow. Later, 
when the sod has decayed, to plow 
three inches deeper and perform what 
is known as “back-setting.” This 
process of back-setting should be 
followed up by an operation with the 
disc harrow. Rolling and packing the 
soil after the first breaking hastens 
decomposition of the soil, and the back- 
setting is made possible at a much 
earlier date in the season. The third 
process of cultivation in the West, of 
cours2, is summer-fallowing, which 
consists in leaving a large portion of 
the cultivated areas idle each year. 
This is done primarily to destroy the 
weed3, and help preserve the moisture 
for the seed-bed of the following year. 

In Alberta, a great deal of attention 
Is now being given to irrigation, as 9. 
mears of overcoming the uncertainty 


of grain production, due to drouth. 
There are now in the province of 
Alberta, nineteen different irrigation 
projects, comprising over 6,600,000 
acres of land. Of this acreage, over a 
half is represented in the irrigation 
projects of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, immediately east of 
Calgary. Where irrigation is being 
adopted, however, the character of the 
farming operations is changing from 
grain-growing tothe live-stock industry. 


Crop AREAS 


Of the 200,000,000 acres of land avail- 
able for cultivation which is said to lie 
within the three Prairie Provinces, only 
a very small percentage is under crop. 
In the province of Manitoba, the total 
agricultural acreage amounts to some- 
thing over 20,000,000 acres, of which 
134 millions is actually occupied by 
farmers, and out of this area now di- 
vided into farms, slightly more than 
7,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 

In Saskatchewan, the southern half 
of the province is divided into nine 
crop districts, which represent roughly, 
85,000,000 acres. Of that number of 
acres, there are probably 40,000,000 
acres divided into farms with an aver- 
age size of 820 acres, but the actual 
acreage devoted to crops this year 
(1922) is less than 22,000,000 acres. 
Likewise in Alberta, whose possible cul- 
tivated area extends much farther north- 
ward than that of the other two Prairie 
Provinces, it is estimated there is 
roughly 100 million acres of arable 
land, of which today less than eight 
millions are bearing crops. Thusin the 
three Prairie Provinces only 17 to 18 per 
cent of the total area having cultivation 
possibilities has been put under crop. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
The extent to which production has 
already increased in this country, how- 
ever, may be appreciated when it is 
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shown that in 1900, the middle-western 
territory produced 17,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from 1,870,000 acres, and that 
22 years later, from 21,500,000 acres 
we have an estimated wheat crop of 
885,000,000 bushels. What is recorded 
here with respect to wheat is true, also, 
of the other crops; such as oats, barley, 
rye, and flax. Taking all grains into 
consideration, there was an area under 
crop this year (1922) in the middle 
west, amounting to 86 million acres, 
which yielded an estimated production 
of 812 million bushels. The province 
of Saskatchewan, in which over 72 per 
cent of the population reside on the 
land, is responsible for considerably 
more than 50 per cent of this total 
production, and has more acres under 
cultivation to grain than Manitoba 
and Alberta combined. 

As indicative of the possibilities of 
the future, a word should be said about 
the northerly districts of Alberta, 
bordering the Peace River. Wheat 
has been grown for more than %5 years 
at Fort Liaird, 185 miles west of the 
northwest corner of that province, and 
also, at Fort Simpson, which is 100 
miles north of the 60th parallel of 
latitude. As early as 1875 wheat was 
sent from Fort Chipewyan to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
in 1876 and was awarded first prize. 
In 1898, wheat from Peace River 
Crossing won first prize at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. At Fort Vermillion 
there are now two stone flour mills and 
a 25-barrel roller mill, which grind 
annually from 30,000 to 50,000 bushels 
of wheat grown in the immediate 
vicinity, and used for supplying trading 
posts farther north. 


THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


While the western provinces have 
been known principally for their pro- 
duction of grain, the live-stock in- 


dustry has been quietly developing 


into large proportions. In the year 
1891 the live-stock industry of the 
‘West was represented largely in the 
province of Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan, where the Dominion 
Government had 1,801,209 acres of 
grazing lands under lease to over 100 
lessees, six of these controlling over 
100,000 acreseach. ‘That was the day 
of the big ranch, and it is recorded that 
in 1892 on ranches there were 20,579 
horses, 189,000 cattle and 80,000 
sheep. It is interesting to note that 
in the years 1918 and 1919, which 
represent the high peak in the live- 
stock industry in Western Canada, the 
numbers of the different kinds of live- 
stock had increased in a remarkable 
manner. In Alberta, there were 800,- 
000 horses, 1,584,000 cattle, 364,000 
sheep, 446,000 swine and 4,426,000 
poultry. In Saskatchewan, stocks 
have increased in 20 years from 83,000 
to 1,000,000 horses; from 117,000 to 
1,880,000 cattle; from 73,000 to 147,000 
sheep; from 27,000 to 432,000 swine 
and from zero to 8,500,000 poultry. 
In Manitoba in 1889 there were 148,- 
200 cattle which had increased to 
192,500 by 1895. Twenty-five years 
later in Manitoba there were 800,000 
cattle, 400,000 horses, 167,000 sheep, 
250,000 hogs and 3,000,000 poultry. 
Today, with adverse economic in- 
fluences affecting production in West- 
erm Canada, the live-stock industry 
looms up as the hope of the future. 


DEPLETION OF Som FERTILITY IN 
OVERWORKED SECTIONS 


While only a small proportion of the 
number of available acres for cultiva- 
tion in the three western provinces has 
been occupied and used for farming 
purposes, it is of interest and impor- 
tance to note that that part of the 
settled area bordering on the inter- 
national boundary line and generally 
known as the southern districts of 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
have reached the pomt where the law 
of diminishing returns distinctly applies 
to present farming operations. The 
southerly districts of the prairies were 
the first to be opened for settlement, 
they being the most accessible to the 
earliest lines of railway which were 
built across the continent. The first 
tide of immigration from the East 
flowed over the southern portions of 
these provinces and produced the first 
crops of grain that were grown in 
Western Canada. The effect of con- 
stant grain cropping over a period 
ranging from %5 to 85 years has been 
all too indelibly written upon land 
which was once as fertile and produc- 
tive as any part of the prairies. Each 
of the western provinces has now its 
problem in planning to reclaim these 
southern areas, whose fertility has 
been depleted. 

In the Progress Report of the Agri- 
cultural Survey Committee appointed 
by the government of Manitoba, 
Principal John Bracken, who has 
since become the Prime Minister of the 
province, made the following cbserva- 
tions respecting the soil conditions 
where grain cropping has been carried 
on for a generation: 

The effect of a generation of cropping to 
wheat has been to reduce the nitrogen in 
the surface 7 inches of soil, by 20 per cent 
to 80 per cent, the phosphorous content by 
an equal amount, and organic matter by 
20 to 50 tons per acre. In a generation, 
more than a quarter of the potential wealth 
of the surface soil has disappeared. 


In this same report, Mr. Bracken 
states that in 80 years, the average 
wheat yield in the province has 
dropped from 19 bushels to 15 bushels 
per acre. 


CHANGE IN AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM 


In Saskatchewan, the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Farming Con- 


_ check it when it begins. 


ditions found that the system of agri- 
culture in the southwestern and cen- 
tral-western portions of that province, 
would have to be radically changed. 
The practice of summer-fallowing year 
after year in dry and windy districts, 
had resulted not only in the impover- 
ishment of the soil, but in pulverising 
it to such a degree of fineness, that it 
was impossible for the farmer to engage 
in proper tillage. The Saskatchewan 
Commission, in dealing with the man- 
agement of drifting soils, reports that 
the farmers’ only recourse is to in- 
crease the resisting power of the soll 
and to protect the soil surface from 
wind. The methods to be used 
in accomplishing these two objects 
are to increase the moisture content 
of the soil and to increase its 
content of organic matter and by 
modifying the structure of the soil. 
Explicitly does the Saskatchewan 
Commission make the following rec- 
ommendation: 


Judging by the experiments of settlers as 
well as by the experience of farmers and the 
reports of experimental stations in areas 
having similar conditions elsewhere, the 
commissioners believe that the following 
crops may prove of value to the south- 
west area; winter rye, spring rye, durum 
wheat, corn, sunflower, potatoes, millet, 
oats, barley, alfalfa, sweet clover, brome 
grass as well ag wheat grass. 

Further in its report, in referring to 
what other states and provinces were 
doing to control soil-drifting in arid 
areas, the Saskatchewan Commission 
states that winter rye is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in Alberta, and that 
sweet clover is being used to some 
extent in rotations, although brome 
grass is better as a soil binder than the 
legumes or~other grasses commonly 
grown. In Manitoba, it was observed 
that many farmers were using manure 
or straw to prevent soil-drifting, or 
The acreage 
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seeded to grass is also being extended 
In that province. 

Another contribution to the solution 
of western agricultural problems has 
been the Report of the Survey Board 
for Southern Alberta addressed to the 
government of that province. It has 
to deal with a very serious condition 
which has developed as a result of a 
series of very dry years. Irrigation 
appears to be the popular recommenda- 
tion for overcoming the handicap of 
excessive drouth under which so many 
of the farmers of Southern Alberta 
have been struggling. 

A perusal of these special reports on 


the southern areas of each of the 
western provinces shows that the 
agricultural outlook in Western Canada 
is not wholly without its trying prob- 
lems. But withal, these three prov- 
inces have been blessed with sufficient 
agricultural resources to support a 
population of ten millions of people 
instead of two millions, provided that 
other factors such as marketing, trans- 
portation and financial facilities are 
favorable. Nature has bestowed with 
lavish hand, agricultural wealth in the 
land of Western Canada, and it only 
remains, for man to bring it into full 
fruition. 


Agricultural Research in Canada 


Its Origin and Development, 


By E. S. Hopxrss, B.S.A., M.S. 
Dominion Field Husbandman, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 


N Canada, as m other countries, re- 
search in agriculture is compara- 
tively modern. While the practice of 
agriculture dates back to the most re- 
mote times, its scientific study com- 
menced less than one hundred years 
ago. Not until the sciences of chem- 
istry, bacteriology and botany had 
made some development, did the 
science of agriculture become possible, 
for the science of agriculture is but 
the application of the principles of 
the pure sciences to the field of agri- 
culture. 

To show more definitely how recent 
has been the development of research 
in agriculture, it is only necessary to 
mention the date when some of the 
more important discoveries were made. 
Liebig in Germany showed the value 
of the mineral constituents in the nu- 
trition of plants in 1840. Lawes and 
Gilbert, in England, showed the value 
of rotations and treated phosphate 
rock about 1850. These discoveries, 
though constituting some of the more 
essential features of soil fertility and 
enabling a much more productive agri- 
culture, were unknown to the farmers 
of past centuries. In the domain of 
live stock, a similarly backward con- 
dition prevailed; the ignorance seems, 
in the light of present knowledge, 
almost incredible. Yet, Pasteur, in 
France, less than fifty years ago, was 
the first to prove that spontaneous 
generation—the supposed generation 
of living things from non-living matter 
—was untenable. This distinguished 
scientist, by his work with anthrax and 


with rabies in 1885, was the first to 
introduce the control of disease by 
means of antitoxins. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


In 1848 the first agricultural experi- 
ment station in the world was started 
at Rothamstead, England. In Can- 
ada, the first agricultural experiment 
station was started at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, in 1874, 
although, at an earlier date a school of 
agriculture was started at Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiere, Quebec, in 1859. The 
Dominion Experimental Farms were 
established in 1886, a system which 
included in addition to the Central 
Farm at Ottawa, four branch farms in 
various parts of Canada. It is rather 
interesting to note, in the annals of 
Canadian agriculture, that the founding 
of both the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege and the Dominion Experimental 
Farm System was accomplished by 
Sir John Carling when he was Minister 
of Agriculture, first in the government 
of the province of Ontario and later in 
that of the Federal Parliament. 

The early work of these agricultural 
experimental farms was beset with 
great difficulties. The field was new, 
the general public was suspicious if not 
hostile, there was little existing work 
with which to guide the hand of the 
investigators and, almost above all 
other difficulties, their support, both 
financially and morally, was very 
meager. These agricultural experi- 
mental farms, unlike endowed institu- 
tions, depended upon the Government 
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for financial support and the fact that 
they, as well as many additional farms, 
have developed, is proof not only of 
the good work of the early men who 
manned these places but of the great 
need in the country for experimental 
work in agriculture. 


GROWTH 

In later years considerable develop- 
ment in agricultural institutions has 
taken place. From its four original 
branch farms, the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm System has increased to 
a total of twenty-one branch farms, 
seven substations, two tobacco stations 
and eighty-six illustration fields in 
various regions throughout Canada. 
Other branches of the Federal De- 
partment have undertaken investiga- 
tions in connection with various phases 
of work under their charge. The 
Ontario Agricultural College has in- 
creased from an initial personnel of 
seven members, under the interesting 
titles of principal, rector, farm fore- 
man, stockman, gardener, engineer and 
foreman carpenter to a faculty of ap- 
proximately sixty-two members, in- 
cluding the various departments of 
pure and agricultural sciences. A 
small school of agriculture was opened 
at Truro, Nova Scotia, in 1888; a col- 
lege of agriculture at Oka, Quebec, in 
1890; colleges of agriculture at Winni- 
peg in 1908, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
in 1907 and at Saskatoon in 1909; 
schools of agriculture in Alberta in 
1918 and a college of agriculture at 
Vancouver in 1915. While it would 
be erroneous to infer that agricultural 
research (in any sense of the real 
meaning of the word research) has 
commenced with the very founding of 
these agricultural colleges, neverthe- 
less, it conveys an approximate if not 
absolutely correct idea of the time 
when research started in these institu- 
tions. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL Farms BRANCH 

The principal agency of agricultural 
research in the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture is the Experimental 
Farms Branch. This system of Ex- 
perimental Farms represented as it 18 
with branch farms in all the main 
farming regions of Canada, and with 
substations in the, as yet undeveloped, 
territories, undertakes experiments In 
what might be described as the pro- 
duction phases of agriculture. At the 
central Experimental Farm at Ottawa 
are located the chiefs of some fourteen 
separate divisions. The planning of 
experimental work and the interpreta- 
tion of dats are undertaken by the 
chiefs of these divisions in consultation 
with the superintendent of each farm 
and with the director of the system. 
Other branches of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture undertake 
research often In connectlon with the 
administration of certain acts of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The Health of Animals Branch, 
through its pathological division, con- 
ducts research work on diseases of live 
stock. The Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch operates a factory at which 
experiments are conducted on the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. 
The Entomological Branch undertakes 
investigations on the control of insect 
pests. 

Under the jurisdiction of the various 
provincial governments, agricultural 
research is conducted at the colleges 
and schools of agriculture. While the 
main duty of these institutions is to 
give instruction to students, and in 
some instances to undertake extension 
work in addition, it is being clearly 
recognized that some research activities 
are indispensable if competent instruc- 
tion is to be given. During the early 
stages in the development of agri- 
cultural colleges, the professors were 
called upon to give a very large pro- 
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portion of their time to teaching and 
extension; in more recent years, how- 
ever, a much improved system has 
been introduced which permits those 
men who are to engage in research 
being largely freed from too long hours 
at teaching or extension. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF RESEARCH 


Research in agriculture must pro- 
duce practical results and, what is 
more difficult, it must produce these 
results without delay. Many other 
lines of research, on the other hand, are 
not pressed for immediate returns and 
may continue projects for years with- 
out criticism. In agriculture, how- 
ever, the public demand without delay 
information which will be of practical 
monetary value to the farmer. Fortu- 
nately, the achievements of agricul- 
tural research have amply justified all 
the expense which it has incurred 
and have answered all criticism of its 
value. 

Plant improvement, either by hy- 
bridization, selection or introduction, 
has very greatly increased the agri- 
cultural wealth of Canada. Wheat is 
the most important individual crop in 
Canada; in 1991, out of a total of 
60,000,000 acres of field crops, there 
were over 22,000,000 acres in wheat. 
Agricultural research, through skilful 
hybridization work on the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, has introduced a 
variety of wheat, Marquis, which has 
been so superior to other kinds that on 
the Prairie Provinces, where 98 per 
cent of all the wheat’ in Canada is 
grown, over one-half is of the Marquis 
variety. Ruby wheat, another variety 
originated by the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms, has been found very 
successful in districts where, on ac- 
count of the danger of frost, Marquis 
cannot be grown successfully. The 
Ruby variety, although yielding some- 
what less than the Marquis, matures 
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about ten days earlier, a factor of vital 
importance in regions where frost is a 
menace. Huron wheat, a further va- 
riety originated by the same system, 
gives the largest yields of any wheat 
in Eastern Canada. 

Oats. is the next most important 
crop after wheat and the varieties of 
his crop most commonly grown m 
—anada have been greatly improved 
Jy selection. The Banner variety of 
Dats, which is probably the most ex- 
tensively grown variety in Canada, 
has been much improved by selection 
work at the Dominion Experimental 
Farms. The O. A. C. No. 72 variety, 
which is also widely grown, was de- 
veloped by the Ontario Agricultural 
College. With barley, the Ontario 
Agricultural College, by its introduc- 
tion 01 O. A. C. No. 21, has produced a 
variety which is now the most exten- 
sively grown in Canada. 

With grasses, agricultural research 
has not contributed quite such out- 
standing results as it has with grains. 
Timothy, Red Clover, Alsike and 
Alfalfa have been known for many years, 
although with the latter crop, agri- 
cultural research has indicated what 
‘strains have been most winter hardy, 
a quality the lack of which has caused 
serious losses to farmers throughout 
Canada. On the Prairie Provinces, 
agricultural research has shown that 
Timothy, Red and Alsike Clover could 
not be grown successfully in such a dry 
climate. Research has introduced, by 
domestications from indigenous plants, 
the Western Rye grass which is now 
the most extensively grown hay crop 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 
Field husbandry practices have been 
greatly improved by research—an im- 
provement which has added millions 
of dollars to the agricultural wealth of 
this country. Definite experiments 
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have shown enormous increases in 
yie'd following early seeding of grain. 
In an experiment, conducted over a 
period of ten years at Ottawa, it was 
found that the best results were secured 
one week after drained land was ready 
to seed—which time, however, on 
many undrained soils, might corre- 
spond to a period when the land could 
first be seeded. By delaying seeding 
one week beyond this period a loss in 
yield has been entailed with wheat of 
30 per cent, with barley of 24 per cent, 
and with oats of 16 per cent. By de- 
laying longer, further decreases in 
yield are experienced until, by delay- 
ing four weeks, a loss was suffered with 
wheat of 58 per cent and with barley 
and oats, 46 per cent. This experi- 
mental work, which was confirmed at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
showed that with no additional ex- 
pense, greatly increased yields could 
be secured by early seeding alone. 

On the Prairie Provinces, soil mois- 
ture is the greatest single factor limiting 
the yields of crops. Experimental 
work conducted in the pioneer stages 
of the development of this country 
showed the great value of the summer 
fallow in conserving moisture and in 
controlling weeds. Carefully con- 
ducted experiments have shown the 
most successful methods of handling 
summer fallow and stubble land. In 
Eastern Canada fall ploughing gives 
the best yields of grain, but experi- 
mental work soon showed that spring 
ploughing on the prairie gives better 
results. 


CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH TO LIVE STOCK 

With live stock, agricultural re- 
search has also contributed material 
improvement. The improvement of 
stock by the use of pure-bred sires has 
been a very practical means of increas- 
Ing the returns from the farm. Grad- 


ing-up experiments have secured defi- 
nite figures showing what could be 
secured with beef and dairy breeds. 

Housing conditions for stock have 
been changed as a result of experi- 
mental work. It was formerly thought 
that hogs had to be housed in large, 
close-fitting, expensive buildings, but 
repeated experimental work has shown 
that very small, inexpensive shelters 
give results not only as good but even 
better than such expensive buildings. 
In many parts of the Prairie Provinces 
where the winter climate 13 severe, it 
was formerly thought absolutely neces- 
sary to house beef cattle in barns, but 
feeding experiments have shown that 
outdoor feeding in inexpensive corrals 
give just as good results. 

The feeding of live stock has been 
greatly changed by research. Indeed, 
agricultural research on the feeding of 
animals preceded research on human 
nutrition. When science gave results 
with the lower animals it was tried on 
man. The value of rations arranged 
to provide maintenance or give in- 
creases in flesh or milk was an im- 
portant step in the progress of nutri- 
tion. ‘The selection, in various parts 
of Canada, of such foods as would give 
the best results has been the work of 
many experiments. 

The diseases of live stock have been 
considerably reduced by research. 
Healthful surroundings, fresh air and 
exercise, on the one hand, have been 
shown repeatedly to be an important 
measure in disease prevention, while, 
on the other hand, more knowledge of 
remedies and vaccines have kept dis- 
eases under control. The extensive 
use by tarmers of black-leg vaccines 
must be largely ascribed to the early 
work of the Health of Animals Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture which in 1921, the last year of 
distribution to stockmen before leaving 
the manufacture of this material to ' 
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private concerns, distributed 82,500 
doses m Canada. As these doses cost 
five cents each, it is evident that there 
was a large demand from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


RESEARCH IN OTHER SUBJECTS 

The foregoing statements have in- 
dicated a few of the more noteworthy 
achievements in field crop and live 
stock subjects. They do not embrace, 
by any means, all the important 
successes in these lines and they omit 
entirely the results of research in other 
subjects. In the field of chemistry, 
research has given valuable aid on the 
maintenance of soil fertility, the com- 
position of foods, and the content and 
value of commercial fertilizer. In 
entomology valuable information has 
been gathered on the control of in- 
jurious insects. In botany research 
has shown how to treat grain for smut 
and potatoes for scab. In horticul- 
ture valuable work has been done in 
introducing varieties of fruits and 
vegetables suitable to various parts of 
Canada while the fruit industry has 
been practically saved by scientific 
methods of spraying for injurious 
insects and scale diseases. Experi- 
ments in poultry and bees have like- 
wise aided their respective branches. 

This article deals only with the 
achievements of agricultural research 
in Canada; it does not refer to achieve- 
ments made elsewhere. Fortunately, 
however, the results of successful 
research, no matter where undertaken, 
may be utilized in Canada if they are 
applicable. "The discovery of the Bab- 
cock Milk Tester, for example, at the 
University of Wisconsin, has had wide- 
spread use and value throughout the 
world. It is quite as much the duty 
of research staffs to study, and make 
known where advisable, the results of 
research work undertaken in foreign 
countries, as it is to initiate new work. 


alow INFORMATION Is DISSEMINATED 


The results of agricultural research 
are given to the public principally by 
publication. All intelligent people 
read and those interested in agriculture 
read agricultural material. This ma- 
terial is published im the press and in 
reports, bulletms and pamphlets. The 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
distributed in 1921 a total of 100 
separate publications amounting to 
approximately 2,250,000 separate 
copies, while the various provincial 
departments also made large distribu- 
tions. Many letters requesting in- 
formation are received by departments 
of agriculture and agricultural colleges, 
the Dominion Experimental Farm 
System receiving, in 1915, the last 
year when such figures were published, 
a total of 174,298 letters. Colleges and 
schools of agriculture impart the 
results of research to their students 
who use the information on their own 
or their parents’ farms and indirectly, 
by example, cause its dissemination 
throughout the country. Exhibits are 
arranged at the more important agri- 
cultural fairs throughout Canada giv- 
ing. in a brief but forceful manner, 
some practical findings of science. 
Agricultural representatives give to 
the public often by personal visit, the 
results of the more important lines of 
research. In addition to these direct 
methods of making known the results 
of agricultural research, the public 1s 
brought in contact with it through acts 
of Parliament. The Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture. administers 
no less than eleven acts of Parliament 
the provisions of which have been 
largely based on investigational work. 


THE FUTURE 
Canada is a great agricultural coun- 
try, 50.2 per cent of its population 
living in the country. It possesses 
large areas of uncultivated land whose 
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development would add enormous 
wealth to the country—both urban 
and rural. And while much of this 
land is situated in climates which are 
well known to be favorable to the 
production of crops and animals, there 
are extensive regions of whose soil and 
chmate no one can yet say. It 
requires research to discover how such 
land can be handled successfully. 


Moreover, the basis of success in 


agriculture is the success of the in- 
dividual farmer. The farm must pay. 
But to make the farm pay many prob- 
lems must be solved which the farmer 
alone cannot solve. Scientific study 
is necessary and this study should in- 
clude not merely our present problems 
but what may become problems some- 
time in the future, so that troubles may 
be avoided rather than corrected after 
they have happened. 


The Fisheries of Canada 


By Epwarp E. PRINCE, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.C. 


Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries, Ottawa 


| ee very early times the fisheries 

of Canada have been famous. 

Their importance is due to three main 
conditions. 


1. The waters, inland and marine, 
‘being northerly, are pure and 
cold, and prolific in fish-life. 

2. 1112 species most abundantly oceur- 
ring are precisely those which are 
most in request in the markets of 
the world, viz., the Gadidse or cod 
family, and the Salmonide or 
salmon, trout, and whitefish 
family. 

3. The deep-sea and inshore fishing 
grounds are of vast extent, and 
the fresh-water system of inland 
lakes, rivers, and streams almost 
unparalleled. | 


Few countries possess waters which 
afford such scope for gigantic com- 
mercial fishery enterprises; and the 
numerous picturesque lakes and noble 
angling rivers In the various provinces 
have won for the Dominion her title to 
be called “the Paradise of the Sports- 


man.’ 


EXTENT OF FISHING GROUNDS 


Off the Atlantic coast of Canada are 
the famous “Grand Banks” of the 
North Atlantic extending from Labra- 
dor to the GulffofjMaine, nearly one 
thousand miles, north to south, and 
irom a hundred and fifty to three 
hundred miles wide, and embracing an 
area sreater than Italy; the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, not less productive of 
fish, Laving an extent of eighty thou- 
sand square miles; the Bay of Fundy, 
over four thousand square miles; while 
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the Pacific fishing grounds, off the west 
coast, are variously estimated at from 
one hundred thousand to one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles. If 
the sea-fishing areas are on this vast 
scale, the inland waters are also of 
enormous extent, and including the 
Canadian portion of the Great Lakes, 
and the countless rivers and lakes 
occurring from east to west, and north 
to the Arctic seaboard, they must ap- 
proach a total of about two hundred 
thousand square miles, of which the 
Great Lakes and Georgian Bay con- 
stitute one-fifth, or about forty-two 
thousand square miles. More than a 
hundred and twenty fine Canadian 
rivers are over two hundred miles in 
length, some like the Fraser River ex- 
ceeding seven hundred miles. others, 
like the Peace and Churchill Rivers, 
being a thousand miles long; but 
the giant Mackenzie is over two 
thousand five hundred miles in length. 
Amongst the most famous salmon 
rivers Im the world, and taking first 
place in the annals of sport, are 
such noted streams as the Restigouche, 
Miramichi, St. John, Moisie, Godbout, 
and Romaine, though at least fifty 
other eastern rivers are second only 
in repute. 


ANNUAL CATCHES OF Frise 


The total annual take of fish, fresh- 
water and marine, amounts to about 
four hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
and embraces at least fifty comestible 
species. The weight, respectively, of 
ten of the most important kinds is as 
follows, the figures being for the year 
1920 and the year 1921: 
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Cod.... 
Herring. . 
Salmon.. .. 
Haddock - 
Halibut - 
Hake (and pollock) 

Lobster ; SE a 
Lake whitefish 
Mackerel 
Trout 


w = 8 न + 
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The value of the fisheries has pro- 
gressed during the last fifty years as is 
indicated by the following figures 
(each tenth year being selected) from 
1872 to 1912: 


LOTR 0 kaykaa $10,780,000 
1882. 16,825,000 
1892. 18,941,000 
1902. .... 21,960,000 
1912 ONE 84,670,000 


But the last decade (excepting for 
the abnormal Increase In the returns 
during the Great War) has shown 
unmistakable stagnation or even ac- 
tual decline. The official figures for 
the ten years 1912 to 1921 inclusive 
are as follows: 


1918 $33,389,464 
1914 . $3,207,748 
1915.. 31,264,631 
1918.. 85,860,708 
1917.. 52,812,044 
1918. ..... 60,250,544 
1919....... 56,508,479 
1920..... 49,241,889 
1921. . 34,981,986 
1922 .. 32,846,950 


Some fisheries, like the lobster fishery, 
have in thirty years nearly trebled in 
value, yielding in 1890 $1,868,492, and 
in 1920 $3,067,988. The salmon in- 
dustry has also shown wonderful ex- 
pansion. In 1882 it was valued at 
$1,795,782, and in 1892 it rose to 


1920 192] 
99,138 tons 106,684 tons 
103,836 88,684 

64,286 “ 43,906 ““ 
22,087 “ 18,461 “ 
13,186 " 17,878 “ 
15,851 “ 11,840 “ 
19,999 “ 19,681 “ 

9,081 “ 9,204 “ 

TALE. “ 7,277 “ 

2788 “ 3,067 “ 


$2,242,846, and the last returns (1921) 
showed a value of no less than $85,042,- 
492, but in 1916 the value, owing to the 
unusuel war conditions, was recorded 
at nearly $12,000,000, the canned 
salmon industry being mainly respon- 
sible for the remarkable increase in the 
total returns. The cod fishery, one of 
the oldest staple fish enterprises of 
Canada, has not developed in the same 
degree, but has remained non-progres- 
sive, for, whereas In 1882 its value was 
stated to be $8,778,901, and in 1892 
$4,050,468, it reached a value in 1902 
of only $4,028,788, and in 1921 had 
actually fallen to $8,698,201. Nor 
has the progress of the herring fish- 
eries, so supremely important and 
valuable in Britain and Norway, been 
more favorable, for in 1882 the official 
reports give the value as $2,180,000, 
in 1902 as $1,723,098, and in 1921 as 
only $1,110,220. 

No doubt the changing character of 
the demand, in foreign and domestic 
markets, accounts in a large degree for 
the non-progression or even the de- 
cline of certain staple fish-products. 
The tropical markets are changing, 
and the salt cod and other dried fish 
for which the demand was formerly 
enormous in South America, the West 
Indies, Spain, Portugal, and the Medi- 
terranean countries, are doubtless being 
replaced by canned fish of various 
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kinds, while the salt herring markets 
have elso undergone change, and such 
great markets as those of Russia and 
Germsny have, owing to the war, 
seriously diminisked. 

In future the demand will doubtless 
be for superior cured fish only, and the 
crude methods of the past will require 
to be replaced by the most modern and 
improved curing processes. The Nor- 
wegian and Scottish modes of handling 
and of preparation, especially in regard 
to cod and herring, have had the effect 
of raising the standard in all markets, 
excepting the Oriental. Chilled and 
frozen fresh fish, and variously pre- 
pared canned fish, are improving the 
public taste in fish-products every- 
where. Crudely prepared and badly 
handled pickled and salted dry fish 
have been mainly responsible for the 
decline in demand and the consequent 
diminished production of many staple 
kinds in recent years 


NUMBER OF FISHERMEN, HANDS 
EMPLOYED, ETC, 


That there has been a marked de- 
cline in the number of men engaging 
in the Canadian fisheries is not sur- 
prising In view of the cessation of 
growth shown in some most important 
branches in recent years. ‘Twenty-two 
years ago the total number of persons 
emplcyed in all branches of the inland 
and sea fisheries was about one 


NUMBER OF FIAHING VESSELS, NETS, TRAPS, ETC 


Sail beats, ete.. 

Gasoline boats... 

Vessels (sail and gasoline) 

Steam fishing vessels . 

Steam trawlers. . 

Lobster traps. . 

Gillnets, seines, ete.. . . . 
Trawllines.... 000. + ., .... 
Hand lines 


hundred thousand (99,269). The num- 
ber in 1914 was 98,669, of whom 
71,776 were actual fishermen, but in 
1918 it had fallen. to 87,070, 69,850 
bemg fishermen. In 1919, the num- 
bers respectively were 86,160 (67,804 
actual fishermen), and in 1920 the 
total number of employes had fallen to 
75,896, of whom 58,197 were actual 
fishermen. Coincidently the number 
of boats and amount of gear used de- 
clined, excepting in a few instances, e.g., 
lobster traps and gear, and the official 
figures given below for 1919 and 1920 
sufficiently illustrate this. 

The number of freezing establish- 
ments, and curing and smoking sheds 
has decreased, 827 of the first-named 
being operated in 1919, and 640 in 
1920; while the smoke houses were 
8,092 m 1919, and 7,524 in 1920. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN FISHERIES 

The total amount of capital sunk in 
the fishing Industries, In nets, boats, 
vessels and gear, as well as in can- 
neries, curing houses, and freezing 
establishments, amounted to $54,694,- 
026 in 1919, as compared with $50,405,- 
478 m 1920, of which latter amount 
four-fifths were invested in the sea- 
fishing operations, and one-fifth in the 
fresh-water fisheries. This is about 
six times the amount of capital in- 
vested in the fisheries a quarter of a 
century ago; but the value of the 


1918 1920 
16,874 12,320 
15,361 14,611 

1,191 1,046 

27 81 

10 9 
1,203,571 1,290,639 
144,605 94,168 
27,062 26,599 


76,761 


63,029 
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catches annually has, on the average, 
only increased about double, the 
annual returns twenty-five years ago 
being about twenty million dollars as 
compared with returns of thirty million 
dollars or thereby at the present time. 


EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


It has been frequently claimed that 
fully 76 per cent of the total annual 
production of the Canadian fisheries 1s 
exported. The amount exported m 
1921 is officially stated to have been 
about 140,000 tons, but as the ship- 
ments are forthe most part cured, 
canned or frozen, and therefore gutted 
and reduced in weight, the total of 
the fish exports must have amounted 
to at least 400,000 tons of freshly 
caught or “green” fish, and the bal- 
ance, say 80,000 tons, represents the 
consumption of fish by the Canadian 
people. The per capita consumption 
in the Dominion amounts therefore to 
about 25 pounds, an amount which 
could be readily doubled were Cana- 
dians adequately supplied with fresh 
fish. The amount of fish consumed on 
the Government National Railways in 
1920 exceeded 200,000 pounds, but the 
use of fish by the people generally has 
been hampered by the comparatively 
high price, the irregular and uncertain 
market supply, and, too frequently, 
the inferior condition of the shipments 
due to poor transportation facilities. 

No one who sees the large catches of 
cod, haddock, mackerel, halibut, and 
other kinds, brought into the Atlantic 
fishing ports from Gaspe to Grand 
Manan can question the possibility of 
enormous expansion. There have been 
many examples of success rewarding 
business energy and enterprise along 
the coast of the Maritime Provinces. 
Twenty-five years ago, for example, 
the smoked fish industry (finnen 
haddies, kippers, shredded cod, etc.) 
in Digby County, Nova Scotia, did not 


reach $25,000 per annum, but local en- 
terprise has in recent years developed 
this smoked fish business so success- 
fully that, at the present time, it 
amounts to almost a million dollars. 
Most of this smoked fish is consumed 
in the Dominion. 

The total value of the fish exports 
amounts to about $30,000,000. It 
was $29,578,892 in 1921, and the 
principel countries to which the fish 
shipments were sent may be given as 
follows: 


United States 815,779,473 
Cuba...... 1,459,988 
Brazil..... 1,216,248 
Porto Rizo. . 1,169,618 
France... , ........ , 882,360 
Japan....... 527,561 
Sweden ..... 268,598 
China... ... . 188,394 
British Isles... .. a ३ 7,708,885 
British West Indies . ..... 1,490,008 
Australia 452,664 
Hong Kong 444,469 
Straits Settlements . 235,509 
British Guiana $35,023 
New Zealand 246,228 


FUTURE OF THE FISHERIES 

That the Canadian fisheries are 
capable of great expansion in the 
future if appropriate measures, private 
or governmental, be taken, is beyond 
question. The famous deep-sea fish- 
ing grounds on the Atlantic seaboard, 
exploited for over five centuries by the 
fishing fleets of many European na- 
tions,— British, French, Dutch, Span- 
ish, Portuguese and Norse, and during 
a more recent period by the United 
States,—still remain the most pro- 
ductive areas in the world. Cod, had- 
dock, mackerel, halibut, pollock, and 
other esteemed food-fishes, occur in 
amazing plenitude, though there are 
seasonal and periodic fluctuations. 
The inshore fisheries of Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces still yield abun- 
dant catches of lobsters, herring, smelt, 
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alewires, salmon, oysters, clams, and 
many other marketable kinds, and with 
proper protection and conservation 
there is little danger of depletion. The 
most extensive lobster fishery and 
lobster canning industries m existence 
carried on along the Canadian shores, 
have a value which ranges from four to 
seven million dollars annually. The 
Pacifc fisheries, the salmon and hali- 
but industries especially, are enor- 
mousy valuable and productive in 
spite of fluctuations and recent signs of 
decline, and with the adoption of wise 
recuperative steps their future pros- 
peritz can be assured. 

Tke fresh-water fisheries, though ex- 
cessive exploitation on the Great Lakes, 
Lake of the Woods, and the Mani- 
toba lakes, including Lake Winnipeg, 
may have threatened them with de- 
pletion, still possess extraordinary pos- 
sibilaties, for the vast inland seas in the 
remcter regions of the Canadian North- 
west. have never been commercially 
utilized. They are abundantly stocked 
with the finest whitefish, lake-trout, 
sturgeon, etc. Great Bear Lake, Great 
Slave Lake, Lakes Athabasca, Rein- 
deer, Dubawnt, and Baker, taken 
together, have a total area of no less 
thar 80,000 square miles, and there 
are innumerable lakes and streams 
abounding with fish, over the whole 
of tae vast territory embraced by the 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Ungava 
districts, and, it may be added, the 
Yukon Territory. The fishery pos- 
sibiities of Hudson Bay (whose area is 
abot 400,000 square miles) and the 
long stretch of Arctic waters, extending 
fron Demarcation Point, at the Alaska 
Boundary, to Cape Chidley, in Hudson 
Straits, a distance of more than 2,000 
miles, present immense possibilities, 
but the only aquatic resources ex- 
plorted in the Polar seas have been 
whales, walrus, seals, ete., all of which 
show serious signs of impairment. 


The Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913- 
18 found evidence of schools of sea 
herring, and if these are abundant, the 
plenitude of other valuable species is 
more than a probability. 

For the full development in the 
future of the Canadian harvest of the 
waters it 18 essential that there should 
be 


1. Greatly improved railroad trans- 
portation facilities. Special fast 
fish-trains and fish refrigeration 
cars. 

2. Modern up-to-date fish markets in 
every center of population. 

8. Better fish wharf accommodation, 
and more careful and expeditious 
handling of fish; also the adoption 
of the best storing, curing, and 
canning methods. 

4. The use and popularization of 
numerous kinds of excellent fish 
not at present brought to market. 
A. variety of Canadian flat-fishes, 
Pacific red cod, pilchards, fresh- 
water eels, and lake cusk could be 
utilized, and would add to the 
national fish supply. 

5. Frequent publicity campaigns and 
the wide circulation of fish- 
cookery hand books. 

6. Greater enterprise in pushing Cana- 
dian fish and fish products in 
foreign markets, and in new 
markets, especially in South 
America and the Orient. 


Australia and New Zealand are 
looking for fish from Canada if equal 
to the high standard of fish-products 
now being shipped from Britain, Ger- 
many and France. 


GOVERNMENT CONSERVATION 
METHODS 
At Confederation in 1867 a Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries was 
created under a cabinet minister, and 
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a very complete system of protection, 6. Experimental fish-drying sheds, 
conservation, and administration was and fish guano and oil works. 
adopted, with great benefit to the fish- 7, Government instruction along the 
eries generally. By an Imperial Privy coast in preparing, salting, and 
Council Judgment in 1898 very im- curing fish, and in the latest 
portant rights, especially proprietary scientific canning methods. 
rights in the fisheries, were declared to S ‘Avy extensive: scheme of fstouls 
be vested in each province, and recent ture, hatcheries and stocking 
changes have been brought about, operations. 
comparable to the “State Rights” in 9. Publicit Sau aaa ee 
fisheries, in the United States. Certain i p pa DA SS T m 
blir F: ; y ]ectures and demonstrations 
responsibilities re Fish Culture, Official d i f hlet d 
Supervision, License and Lease Issue, om li S ee a 
I ë: publications on fish life and the 
etc., are now being assumed by some 
: promotion of the fisheries. 
of the provinces, but the task of š 
supreme supervision and jurisdiction 10. Government rebates and Op E 
will continue to be vested in the to encourage cheap and rapid 
Federal Government at Ottawa. transportation of fish from the 
The principal features of the Cana- ane le 12 see ae 
dian system of administering the ae h I been tre oe 
fisheries, whether carried out by the हर्‌ किनल SER . fe TORY ue 
Federal or the Provincial Fishery De- ‘fe fishing A da T ieee 
partments are: sr = g po to an 
1. Fishery regulations, providing for 11. A system of state-aided fish and 
closed Seasons, protection of bait freezers Inaugurated many 
natural spawning beds and pres- years ago with the object of 
ervation of immature fish, limita- helping the fishermen and pro- 
tion of fishing gear, prohibition moting the industry. 
of pollutions and river obstruc- įg, Fishery research stations, under 
tons, ete. i I the Biological Board of Canada 
2. Fishery leases and censes, with composed of professors and sci- 
conditions attached. entific experts, mainly nomi- 
8. Bounties to deep-sea fishermen. nated by the universities, in 
4. À Fisheries Intelligence Bureau, which fishery investigations of 
which keeps the fishermen in- the highest practical value are 
formed as to the movements of conducted. Research expedi- 
fish, and available bait supplies. tions have been carried on upon 
5. Improvement in curing and can- the deep sea and on inland 
ning methods under a Fish In- waters. The results are pub- 
spection Act and the Meat and lished under the title Contribu- 
Canned Foods Act. tions to Canadian Biology. 
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The Forests and Forest Industries of Canada 


By C. D. Hows, M.S., PH.D. 
Dean of the Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

T HE land area of Canada is 3.6 

million square miles. Since much 
of the area has never been thoroughly 
explored, only estimates can be made 
of the extent to which it is covered by 
forests. Making deductions for the 
estimated extent of the barren lands 
in the extreme north, the prairies and 
plains of the central region, the moun- 
tainous areas above tree line in the 
west, and deductions for the known 
extent of land under agriculture out- 
side of the prairie region, we derive the 
statement that approximately one 
half the total land area is without tree 
growth. Furthermore, this enormous 
area of 1,800,000 square miles of forests 
must be still further delimited, when 
considered from the standpoint of com- 
mercial material, since there are very 
extensive areas in the subarctic and 
subalpine regions which do not support 
trees in sufficient quantities or of 
sufficient size to make their utilization 
profitable, even for pulpwood. Such 
eliminations would reduce the total 
forest area, as given above, by one 
half and would thus give the estimated 
area of commercial forest (containing 
trees cf pulpwood and sawlog size) as 
900,009 square miles. A still further 
reduction must be made on account of 
the destruction of standing timber by 
forest fires, and again it is well within 
the limits of probability to make the 
divisor the figure 2. In other words, 
during the past seventy-five years at 
least one half of the commercial for- 
ested ares has been burned. It takes 
that length of time under the average 
forest conditions in the north country 
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to make a spruce tree of pulpwood size, 
that is, six inches in diameter on the 
stump. Therefore, the burned areas 
as a whole do not now contain mer- 
chantable trees. ‘The fact that the 
majority of such areas have been 
burned not once only, but several 
times, removes them still farther from 
the merchantable class. 

Thus, we come by a series of elimina- 
tions to 450,000 square miles as the 
area in Canada today, yielding com- 
mercial timber, that is, sawlogs and 
pulpwood. The sawlog producing 
forests are approximately equally dis- 
tributed between the east (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) 
and the west (British Columbia and 
Alberta), while the pulpwood pro- 
ducing forests are continuous from 
coast to coast, extending northward of 
the sawlog forests. 

It will be seen that the present 
stands of commercial timber cover 
only 12.5 per cent of the total area of 
the country and that this percentage 
is doubled by including the potential 
timberlands represented by the burned 
areas. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FORESTS 

The heavily forested portions of 
Canada, as in other countries, are in 
the regions of greatest rainfall, or in 
other words, they are relatively near 
the coasts. The forests diminish in 
density and in number of component 
species as one passes towards the in- 
terior into areas of decreasing rainfall 
from either the Atlantic or the Pacific 
coast. The commercial timber is 
therefore to be found in two widely 
separated regions with the plains and 
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prairies between. There is a subarctic 
transcontinental belt of forest, to be 
sure, but its character and inaccessi- 
bility make its present value doubt- 
ful. 

The precipitation in the Atlantic 
forest region is fairly evenly distributed 
throuzhout the year with no protracted 
period of drought, and the forest con- 
sists of both broad-leaved and conif- 
erous trees (hardwoods and soft- 
woods). On the other hand, the pre- 
cipitation in the Pacific forest region 
mainly comes in the winter, non- 
growing months, with prolonged peri- 
ods of drought in the summer growing 
season. ‘This condition of affairs 
practically excludes the broad-leaved 
trees (hardwoods) and they are repre- 
sented by poplars and alders growing 
in the flood plains of the streams, 
where the roots can reach the ground 
water level. The forests of the west, 
then. are prevailing coniferous, the 
broad-leaved element making up less 
than one per cent in their composition. 
Over 80 per cent of the forests of 
British Columbia, for example, consist 
of cedar, fir, spruce and hemlock. 

Since the forested area of Canada 
extends from 42° north latitude to tar 
within the Arctic circle in the Mac- 
kenzie River valley, there is great veri- 
ation in the character of the forest as 
It extends northward. The southern- 
most portion of Canada, familiarly 
known as the Niagara peninsula, lying 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, 
has the climate and flora of the Ohio 
valley. The basis of the forest, which 
has now almost entirely made way for 
agriculture, was maple, oak and hick- 
ory, with tulip, magnolia, black wal- 
nut, hackberry, chestnut as secondary 
species. 

North and east of the extension of 
the southern hardwood forest mto 
Canada we find a forest similar to that 
of northern Michigan, consisting of 


sugar maple, yellow birch, basswood, 
and elm. It occupies particularly the 
central portion of Ontario. The east- 
ern portion of Ontario, the lower 
portion of the Ottawa valley on the 
Quebec side, the portion of Quebec 
south of the St. Lawrence River, with 
the exception of the Gaspé region, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have 
a climate and a forest similar to that 
of the Adirondack and northern New 
England region, with yellow birch, 
sugar maple, beech, hemlock and red 
spruce as the dominant Ç "९३. 

In ascending the tributaries of the 
Ottawa River on the Quebec side and 
the tributaries of the St. Lawrence 
River from the north, the beech, maple, 
hemlock and red spruce gradually drop 
out and are replaced by yellow birch 
or paper birch and the coniferous ele- 
ment increases until it becomes domi- 
nant. Thus the headwaters of these 
streams are in the control of forests 
consisting of black spruce, balsam, 
white spruce and jack pine. In other 
words, the prevailing coniferous type 
of the James Bay-Hudson Bay region 
flows over into the St. Lawrence 
drainage basin. This tendency is 
more pronounced as one goes eastward 
until the softwood type ahove men- 
tioned reaches the Št. Lawrence River 
in lower Quebec. 

Throughout Eastern Canada, as de- 
scribed above, there are frequent and 
extensive ‘outcrops of sandy soils 
deposited in glacial lakes that at one 
time or another occupied much of the 
region, These sand plains were oc- 
cupied by white pine and red pine, 
mostly the former, and they were com- 
parable in extent, in yield and in 
quality of timber to the famous 
pineries of Michigan. For over one 
hundred years white pine wes the lead- 
ing timber product of Caneda, and it 
has contributed more to the wealth of 
the country than all the other trees 
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combined, Its day, however, is past, 
and spruce now leads. 


ESTIMATES OF FOREST SUPPLIES 


The estimates of Canada’s commer- 
cial timber resources are based mainly 
upon reconnaissance surveys and there- 
fore cannot be considered as estimates 
in the technical meaning of the term. 
Perhaps the most reliable of these is 
that for British Columbia, made by 
the Commission of Conservation. The 
same organization made a report upon 
the forest c -ditions of Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan. The province of 
New Brunswick has In progress a very 
careful and detailed estimate of its 
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standing timber. Both the Dominion 
Forestry Branch and the Provincial 
Forestry Branch have been at work for 
several years on a timber survey of 
Ontario. The Forest Service of Quebec 
is methodically gathering data on the 
timber supplies of that province. 
Generalizing from the information as 
far as obtainable from the various 
provinces, the Dominion Forestry 
Branch has compiled the data in the 
table given below. In it no allowance 
has been made for non-accessibility or 
for deterioration in quality due to over- 
maturity or insect and fungus depreda- 
tions. Under the circumstances, then, 
the figures given are only fair guesses. 


ESTATE OF THE FOREST Resources OF CANADA 








SAW MATERIAL 
(In Million Feet Board Measure) 


Softwood 





2११०००००००००००००० 


| Puurwoop 
(In Million Cords) 


Spruce Jack pine 
Total Balsam iE. Hemlock| Total 
W. Hemlock} Poplar 

Quebec . . 80,000 10,000 90,000 200 100 300 
Ontario .. .. 49,500 5,500 55,000 i 65 950 
New Brunswick 9,000 6,000 15,000 21 5 26 
Novs Scotia ... . 6,500 8,500 10,000 6 81 
Eastern Canada 145,000 25,000 170,000 176 007 
Alberta i 11,500 7,000 18,500 129 192 
Saskatchewan .. 4,000 4,000 8,000 117 148 
Manitoba.. . 8,500 8,000 6,500 54 80 
Prairie Provinces . 19,000 14,000 33,000 800 420 
British Columbia .. 350,000 750 350,750 20 270 
Total . 514,000 39,750 653,750 496 1,297 





LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The table above sets forth the aver 
age production for a five-year period 
in Canada, its value and the extent to 
which the five leading kinds of tim- 
ber have contributed. Then follows a 
statement for each province, its rank 

8 


In the Dominion and the five leading 
timber species and their rank within 
the province. 

It will be seen that spruce is the 
leading timber tree in the Dominion, 
the amount of its cut being nearly as 
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great as that of any other two species 
combined. The term spruce, however, 
includes black spruce, red spruce, 
sitka spruce and white spruce. Until 
approximately twenty years ago white 
pine, which now has third place, led in 
production. Ontario has produced the 


¢ 
t 
१ ३ 


largest amount of pine for a great many 
years, and likewise, also, Quebec has 
led in spruce production. 

British Columbia, Ontario and Que- 
bec are the chief lumber producing 
provinces. They fluctuate in leader- 
ship. In the past ten years British 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
Average 1916-1920 inclusive 


Canada 
8,980,252 M board feet * 
$107,224,081 value , 

Leading Spectes M Board Per 
Feet Cent 

Spruce...... . . .. 1,855,081 34 5 
Douglas fr. , .. . 742,871 189 
White pine हट 688,201 17 5 
Hemlock .. . 265,889 67 
Cedar..... be ae 188,156 8.4 


British Columbia 
1,168,845 M. board feet—-29.5% 


&80,000,642 value 
Douglas fir. .. . 742,810 63 6 
Cedar........ ee. od 108,086 8.8 
Spruce... ....... f 96,175 8.2 
Western yellow pine 70178 6.1 
Tama-ack......... 42,584 8 6 
Ontarto 


1,009,495 M board feet-~25.7% 
$80,855,008 value 


White pine - 583,867 653 0 
Hemlock... .. 105,178 10.4 
Spruce.... .. 93,668 92 
Red pine .... 65,827 665 
Maples.. .. .... .. 24,567 2.4 
Quebeo 
857,648 M board feet—21.8% 
$28,736,412 value 
Sprucs..... - - 509,117 59.4 
White pine .. . . 89,474 104 
Balsam fir. .. .. ie 59,125 6 9 
Hemlock... .. eeu 52,068 6.1 
Birch gs 2 41,241 48 
New Brunswick 
512,031 M board feet—12.1% 
$13,849,888 value 
Spruce. ... 871,513 72.0 
Balsam fir... .. 46,366 9.0 
White pine .. .. - 38,981 78 
Hemlock 19,096 8.7 
Cedar........... ei’ 11,618 2.8 


* M =thousand board feet. 


Nora Scotta 
226,510 M board feet— 5.8% 
$5,455,082 value 
Leading Species M Board Per 
Feet Cent 
Spruce...... Si 140,816 62 2 
Hemlock... 82,448 14.2 
White pine . . .. 12,128 6.4 
Birch..... . f 9,579 4.2 
Balsam fir. .. .. ... 7,487 8.8 
Saskatchewan 
69,061 M board feet—1 8% ' 
$1,749,799 value 
Spruce... .. ..... 68683 99 0 
Tamarack... ..... 959 
Poplar aspen. .., . 86 
Manstoba 
50,949 M board feet—1.8% 
$1,208,860 value 
Spruce. .... . . 48,517 95 2 
Poplar aspen. . - . 509 1.0 
Tamarack... . ... $39 0.7 
Jack pine .. .... 216 04 
Alberta 
30,353 M board feet—0 8% 
$690,264 value 
Spruce . 24,112 794 
Jack pme..... .. 2,599 8.6 
Poplar aspen 838 1.1 
Tamarack.... ...... 108 0.8 
Poplar balsam .. ... 765 0.2 
Prince Edward Island 
7,166 M board feet-—0.2% 
$172,473 value 
Spruce ...... .. 2,584 86.1 
Balsam fir 1815 25.3 
Bireh...... 508 70 
Hemlock... .... 288 4.0 
Beech.,,.. .......... 187 2.6 
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Columbia has led five times, Ontario 
three times, and Quebec twice. 

The value of lumber, lath and 
shingles produced in one year is-$150,- 
000,000. Lumber means boards and 
deals, dimension stock—not the fin- 
ished product, as In the case of paper. 
The minor industries, which depend 
entirely upon wood, produce products 
to the value of $60,000,000 annually. 
They have an invested capital of over 
$50,000,000. They employ 13,000 
people and pay annually in wages 
around $14,000,000. a 

To these should be added the in- 
dustries that depend in essential part, 
but not entirely, upon forest products. 
These, such as the horse-drawn and 
motor-drawn vehicles, produce each 
year products valued at $86,553,314. 
The capital invested totals over $65,- 
000,000. ‘The employees number over 
9,000, to whom are paid wages amount- 
ing to nearly $12,000,000. 

Going back to the lumber industry 
proper, we find that its invested 
capital reaches $250,000,000. It em- 
ploys 55,000 men, and gives them 
$60,000,000 in wages annually. 


PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 


From the tables following it will be 
seen that nearly three fourths of the 
pulp and paper production is located 
in Quebec and Ontario, and that prac- 
tically one half of the pulpwood is cut 
in the province of Quebec. Most of 
the raw pulpwood exported to the 
United States comes from Quebec. 
Ontario manufactures a much larger 
percentage of her product into paper 
and thus keeps the larger portion of 
the value of her pulpwood products at 
home. 

While the lumber production has 
been fairly uniform for the past thirty 
years, the pulpwood, and pulp and 
paper production have increased enor- 
mously. This is undoubtedly chiefly due 


to the legislation in the various prov- 
inces around the years 1898 to 1900, 
prohibiting the export of unmanu- 
factured pulpwood from Crown lands. 
This brought the mills to Canada. 
Thirty years ago the value of the pulp 
and paper exported did not exceed 
$200. In 1920 the Canadian mills 
furnished the United States $62,000,- 
000 worth of pulp and $63,000,000 of 
newsprint. “The total value of the 
manufactured pulp and paper products 
is $250,000,000. The various com- 
panies have invested in the business 
some &375,000,000. They employ 
33,000 men in the mills and in the 
forest and they pay them each year 
$40,000,000 in wages. In fact, the 
making of pulp and paper is the largest 
manufacturing industry in Canada. 


OWNERSHIP AND REGULATIONS 

The forests of Canada, with the ex- 
ception of the farm wood-lots and a 
comparatively small area of timber- 
lands in private holdings, are the 
property of the Crown as represented 
by the Dominion and the several pro- 
vincial governments. The Dominion 
Government owns the forest lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
and the so-called Railway Belt in 
British Columbia, a strip of Jand 20 
miles wide, comprising about 11 million 
acres, on each side of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The total forest area 
indicated above is approximately 117 
million acres, of which 22 million 
acres have been organized into forest 
reserves and are administered by the 
Forestry Branch at Ottawa, whose staff 
includes twenty technically trained 
foresters. 

The forests of British Columbia, 
outside of the Railway Belt, those of 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick 
are administered with reference to the 
carrying out of the timber cutting 
regulations and fire protection by the 
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respective provincial forestry organiza- 
tions, which employ in all some sixty 
foresters and several thousand fire 
rangers, 

The Dominion and the various pro- 
vincial governments by tender or 
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timber. The purchaser of such rights, 
usually before his woods operations 
begin, pays a certain sum, called a 
bonus, for the standing timber, and in 
addition, he pays a fixed rate, called 
dues, per thousand board feet or per 


public auction sell the right to cut cord, for what he actually cuts. The 
Putpwoop PRODUCTION 
Average 1316-1820 inclusive 
Canada Quebec 
2,257,224 cords * 1,125,914 cords—49.8% 
$26,712,188 value 212,882,418 value 
Leading Spectes Cords Per Cert Leading Species Cords Per Cent 
Spruce : 1,686,867 72 4 Spruce .... 747,840 66 4 
Balsam fir . 478,551 20 9 Balsam fir . 964,949 32.4 
Hemlock .. 113,335 4.9 Hemlock 4,584 04 
Jaek pine 20,032 0.9 Poplar... 8,262 08 
Poplar. 7,686 0.8 
Ontario British Columbia 
788,304 cords—84 9% 201,712 cords—8.9% 
10,617,628 value $2,312,685 value 
Spruce, .... 718,195 90 4 Hemlock. 96063 47 6 
Balsam fir _ 45,816 58 Spruce.... 84,427 41 8 
Jack pine .. 14,678 1 8 Balsam fir. 13,253 65 
Hemlock 12,116 16 Poplar... 1,054 05 
Poplar.. 2,499 0.3 
New Brunswick Nova Scotia 
123,828 cords—5.5% 17,965 cords—0.8% 
$1,247,919 value $147,597 value 
Spruce... 74,197 601 Spruce 18,708 980 
Balsam fir... 48,448 38 9 Balsam fir 1,085 6.0 
PULP ANB PAPER PRODUCTION 
Average 1917-1921 inclusive 
Canada Quebec 
148,611,911 value $69,581,166 value 
Tons Per Cnt Tons Per-Cent 
Pulp. . .. - 778,185 ' Pulp. 449,618 58.1 
Paper 1,029,908 Paper Sanaw 458,042 42 6 
Ontario British Columbia 
$57,679,926 value $14,885,143 value 
Pulp 189,662 245 Pulpe: o कक क 45,857 5 9 
Paper. .... 475,242 46 1 Paper. 116,420 113 
New Brunswick Nova Scotia 
$6,358,278 value ; $569,145 value 
Pulp. . ' 70,205 91” Pulp ass 17,843 28 
Paper š Papete sse A HE Sas 


* In addition to this the average export 


of which the value averaged $10,832,125. 


to the United States in the period was 1,150,658 cords, 
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amount of bonus naturally depends 
upon the quality of the timber and its 
accessibility. As high as $20 per thou- 
sand feet, Doyle scale, has been paid 
for white pine. The dues In a province 
vary with the different classes of 
timber, and those levied on the same 
class of timber vary in the different 
provinces from fifty cents to $3.50 per 
thousand board feet and from ten 
cents to one dollar a cord for pulpwood. 
In addition to the above, the operator 
pays an annual ground rent for the use 
of the land, in most cases at the rate of 
one cent per acre as well as a fire pro- 
tection tax, usually also about one cent 
per acre. 

The gross revenues derived from the 
forests in 1921 were as follows: Ontario, 
$3,768,440; Quebec, $3,035,860; New 
Brunswick, $1,081,418; British Colum- 
bia, $1,544,251; Dominion forest re- 
serves, $248,719: a total for the whole 
country of $9,678,188. 

The license to cut sawlogs is renew- 
able each year in Ontario and Quebec; 
at a period of twenty years in New 
Brunswick and in perpetuity in British 
Columbia. In the pulpwood opera- 
tions, however, where both the initial 
investment and cost of maintenance is 
much greater, the term of the license 
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usually extends for a period of twenty 
years. Furthermore, the Government 
In all cases reserves the right to change 
regulations and adjust dues at its 
discretion, but in actual usage this is 
dene only at intervals of three or five 
years and only at the expiration of at 
least a year from publication of in- 
tentions. 


REFORESTATION 

Provisions for artificial reforestation 
are being developed on a large scale in 
Ontario and Quebec. For twenty 
years both provinces have furnished 
planting material at cost of transporta- 
tion to farmers wishing to plant up 
waste areas, and about 250 acres a 
year are planted in this manner in each 
province. Ontario has recently em- 
barked upon a plan to reforest 10,000 
acres of waste lands each year for a 
period of sixty years. There are al- 
ready seedlings enough in the provin- 
cial nursery for the first year’s instal- 
ment. Several large pulp and paper 
companies are also engaged in forest 
planting, one of them at the rate of 500 
acres a year. The Dominion Forestry 
Branch has distributed about 40,000,- 
000 forest tree seedlings in the prairies 
during the last twenty years, mostly 
for shelter belt planting. 


The Mineral Resources of Canada 


By BALMER Nayruryy, B.A.Sc., M.E. 
Secretary, Ontario Mining Association, Toronto 


We live in a country whose greatest per- 
manent material sources of wealth ar2 its 
sol and its minerals. But few people 
realize, however, that not more than about 
fifteen per cent of its entire surface is 
suitable for profitable cultivation. Ol the 
two largest provinces generally considered 
as mainly agricultural, the proporticn is 
probably less than ten per cent. I shall 
endeavor to show that the remaming 
eighty-five per cent contains mineral 
treasures of inconceivable value. 


T HE above quotation is taken fram 

the Presidential Address! deliverad 
by Dr. C. V. Corless to The Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
in March, 1922. Gradually and lozi- 
cally he develops his ideas and in a 
practical and masterly manner eads 
the reader to the conclusion that the 
assertion above quoted is a reasorable 
and just forecast. 

With an area so large and a popuia- 
tion so meager, scattered mainly 
along the southern boundary, is it any 
wonder that geological information 
is obtained slowly and at greal ex- 
pense. Fortunately the governments, 
provincial and federal, have succeeced 
in attracting to their service a brillient 
group of geologists and gradually 
the general details are being worked 
out, and as the grant plan unfolds, 
we begin to gain some conception of 
the mineral possibilities that as yet 
have been investigated here and there 
and only on the outer margin. 


THE PRE-CAMBRIAN LAURENTIAN 
SHIELD 
The most striking feature is un- 
doubtedly the great pre-Cambnan 


1 Transactions of The Canadian Insitute of 
Mining and Metallurgy far 1922. 
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Laurentian shield extending far south 
and nearly surrounding Hudson Bay. 
This, conceded to be the greatest 
single exposure of basement formation 
on the earth’s surface, has an area 
of approximately 2,000,000 square 
miles, or over half the total area of 
Canada.? 

For years our leading geologists have 
pointed to this vast shield as the re- 
pository of great mineral wealth and 
experience is confirming this prediction 
at a rate and in quantity far beyond 
even the expectations of those who 
were at times considered caver-optimis- 
tic. 

With the exception of a small ex- 
tension into New York State and 
another into the states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, all this 
pre-Cambrian area is Canadian. 

It is natural that the first develop- 
ment should take place on its southern 
boundary and that the process of 
penetration should be slow. Capital, 
means of transportation and knowledge 
are obtained in a new country with 
difficulty, but, nevertheless, progress 
has been permanent and the production 
records to date have leid a foundation 
upon which one can fairly forecast 
an accelerating rate of activity and 
development. 

As an illustration of what has bee 
demonstrated, one can point to the fact 
that although that portion of this 
area lying in the United States is 
perhaps less than three per cent, it 
has given birth to the Lake Superior 
iron mines that have played so large 
a part in establishing that country’s 

2 Report of Royal Commission on the Mineral 


Resources of Ontario, published by the Ontario 
Department af Mines, Toronto. 
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prominence in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

In addition to iron there was de- 
veloped the great Michigan copper 
mines. ‘These mines have been pro- 
ducing copper for well over half a 
century and under normal conditions 
even at the present time produce more 
than two hundred million pounds of 
copper annually. 

Passing north into our own country, 
we can only here and there raise the 
curtain that for lack of knowledge 
covers a great unprospected and un- 
known mineral territory. Passing the 
early copper discoveries at Bruce 
Mines,* we come to the Sudbury Dis- 
trict that, under stress of the require- 
ments of the Allied Powers, produced 
in the year 1918, over 90,000,000 
pounds of nickel and over 47,000,000 
pounds of copper. Nor was this a 
mere flash in the pan, for after pro- 
ducing metal to the gross value of 
over $400,000,000, it has been esti- 
mated that the known reserves de- 
veloped by the two largest producers 
are in excess of 100,000,000 tons of 
ore.’ 


DISCOVERY OF SILVER 


In 1903 came the discovery of silver 
in the Cobalt area. Since that time 
the mines of that district have pro- 
duced over 10,000 tons of silver;” 
practically the world’s requirements 
of cobalt, and over 60,000,000 pounds 
of arsenic. À recent report of the 


३ Report of Royal Commission an the Mineral 
Resources of Ontario, published by the Ontario 
Department of Mines, Toronto. 

t Report of the Ontario Department o? Mines, 
covering operations during 1918. 

5 Canada Year Book 1920, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Stacistics, Ottawa, Ont. 

‘ Report of the Royal Ontario Nickel Com- 
mission 1917, published by the Department 
of Mines, Toronto. 

71922 Preliminary Report by Cyril Knight 
on the Cobalt Camp, published by the Ontario 
Department of Mines, Toronto. 
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Department of Mines for Ontario, 
while conceding that the apex of silver 
production in the Cobalt area is well 
past, predicts that mining will con- 
tinue im the district for perhaps 
another century. 

From the success obtained in silver 
mining came a new faith and a growing 
interest which resulted in the discovery 
of the Porcupine gold area in 1909, 
and shortly after in the discovery 
of the Kirkland Lake gold camp. 

Porcupine was once wiped out by 
a great forest fire and the development 
of both camps was naturally retarded 
by war conditions. But they have 
made wonderful progress. While de- 
velopment work has been confined 
to an horizon almost entirely above | 
the one thousand foot level, one mine 
now occupies nearly, if not the first 
place, on the lst of the world’s great 
gold producers and production is 
rapidly increasing. Work carried on 
during the past year has not only ob- 
tained excellent results for the pro- 
ducers, but will result in early additions 
to the list of producing mines. 


OTHER DzEPosrrs 


Iron deposits have been found over 
Jarge areas contiguous to Lake Su- 
perior, but unfortunately as yet there 
is a dearth of high grade ore. 

Other mining camps—smaller, but 
of real promise—are springing up in 
the districts surrounding the larger 
mines. Gold and copper ore bodies 
of importance are being developed in 
northern Manitoba and new dis- 
coveries are reported in northern 
Quebec. 

On the whole margin of this area, 
under consideration, there is increasing 
activity. H, then, such satisfactory 
results have been obtained by working 

3 ‘Transactions of Ths Canadian Institute of 


Mining and Meiallurgy, Vol. XXIV, 1921. 
9 Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. 
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over so small a portion, Canadisn 
optimism and faith can be reasonab_y 
defended when they point north to 
the great undiscovered amd little 
known country from. where the geolo- 
gists, few but reputable, have brought 
reports of areas offering opportunities 
equal to any of the better known ard 
successfully developed districts. 


GEOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Passing next to the Pacific Highland, 
we view that area extending from the 
Rocky Mountain foothills to the 
Pacific Ocean and north from the 
49th parallel for 1,500 miles, containing 
approximately 550,000 square miles. 
The reader is more or less familiar 
with the gold production of the Kloa- 
dike, but since the days of the northern 
rush to that district, great gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zinc mines have been 
developed and the results obtained 
have won such wide publicity that 
names need not be mentioned in an 
article of this length. Platinum has 
been discovered. Promising iron ore 
deposits have been located and tae 
coal deposits will be discussed under 
a separate heading. 

This same geological area extends 
from the Yukon, south and into Mex- 
ico. The production of precious met- 
als in Mexico dates from the dawn of 
North American history and today 
mining 13 still the predominating 
industry of that country. In 1849 
the California gold rush started. The 
wonderful results obtained carri2d 
colonization west across the prairies 
and built up a mining section in the 
western part of the United States that 
has gained world recognition. 

So far as one can judge by careful 
study, there is every reason to believe 
that Canada, proportionate to Ler 


10 Report of the Department of Mines of 
British Columbia. 
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relative area, has equal opportunities 
in this western plateau. . 

Turning to the east, we have still 
to deal with the Acadian Highland or 
the Canadian portion of the Appa- 
lachian Highland of the eastern United 
States. This includes Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and eastern Quebec. 

The metallic production of this 
area has always bulked large m con- 
sidering the utilization of their natural 
resources. Nor would it be fair, 
just because the Wabana" iron de- 
posits happen to come under the juris- 
diction of the government of New- 
foundland, to omit mention of them. 
Undoubtedly these iron deposits at 
Wabana have been developed on such 
a vast scale as to entitle them to 
recognition among the great iron de- 
posits of the world. 


A Vast STOREHOUSE AND Irs RICHES 


Now, having all too briefly en- 
deavored to outline the geological 
characteristics of Canada, with special 
reference to mining, and remembering 
that so far we have made no mention 
of coal, which, after all is perhaps 
Canada’s greatest mineral resource, 
an effort will be made to summarize 
more particularly coal and other in- 
dividual products. 


[Coal] 

To gain any adequate idea of Cana- 
da’s vast reserves of coal reference must 
be made to the summary prepared by 
Dr. Dowling,” for presentation to the 
Twelfth International Geological Con- 
gress, held in Canada in 1918. Briefly, 
Canada’s reserves are there estimated 
to be in excess of 1,216,000,000,000 


1 Transactions of Ths Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Vol. XIV, 1911. , 
1 Vol. LXI, The Coal Resources of the World, 
published by a Committee of the Twelfth 
International Geological Congress held in 

Canada, 1918. 
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of tons. This enormous total taxes 
one’s imagination and perhaps can 
be grasped better in a comparative 
way by saying that, roughly, it is 
nearly sixty per cent greater than the 
total estimated reserves of all Europe; 
nearly equal to those estimated for the 
whole of Asia and equal to one-sixth 
of the total estimated reserves of the 
entire world. 


[Ou and Natural Gas] 


Oil and natural gas have been pro- 
duced, in a comparatively small way, 
for many years in southwestern 
Ontario, but within the last few years 
& very vigorous campaign has been 
under way-in the Canadian West, ex- 
tending from our southern border as 
far north as Norman on the Mackenzie 
River, a point about nine hundred 
miles northwest of Edmonton. Here 
and there encouraging results have 
been obtained and the larger oil cor- 
porations are showirg no inclination 
to curtail their prcspecting efforts. 
Those best fitted to pass judgment are 
hopeful, but disinclined to make any 
definite prediction. 


[Gold] 

Gold mining in Canada may be 
said to have started in British Colum- 
bia in 1859, followed by the boom 
conditions of the Klondike in 1896. 
The production from these districts, 
with that of Nova Scotia, bid fair to 
give Canada eminence in the industry, 
but the big years were soon passed 
and the output had continued to 
dwindle until the discovery of the 
Porcupine camp. New with the On- 
tario gold camps before mentioned and 
the gold producers on the Pacific 
slope, the annual production is rapidly 
‘ increasing. During 1921, Ontario pro- 
duced a little over seventy-six per cent 
of Canada’s total, showing an increase 
of 25.2 per cent over the production 


_ of over 31,000,000 ounces. 
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of the previous year. This is par- 
ticularly mteresting when contrasted 
with the fact that the world’s produc- 
tion is constantly dropping and shows 
a decrease of over twenty-eight per 
cent between the years 1915 and 1920. 


[Silver] 

Silver production is fairly uniform. 
However, the outstanding producer 
has been the Cobalt camp, which 
reached the apex of its prosperity in 
1911, with a production for that year 
Gradually 
the output has declined and it remains 
to be seen whether or not the new 
discoveries at Keno Hill in the Yukon 
Territory, can compensate this loss. . 

In 1921 the total production was 
9,210,698 ounces. Of this over sev- 
enty per cent was produced as refined 
silver, nearly nine per cent was con- 
tained in blister copper and lead bul- 
lion and approximately twenty-one 
per cent was contained in gold bullion 
and recovered from ores exported. 


[Nickel] 

Nickel is a metal of outstanding 
importance to Canada. It was first 
discovered in the Sudbury District in 
the early eighties. Having taken up 
the mining claims as copper prospects, 
the owners, some years later, were 
surprised to find that they contained 
nickel which was difficult to free from 
the copper-nickel matte. To make 
matters worse there was practically 
no market for nickel when it was 
recovered. But those interested were 
not easily discouraged. Nickel-steel 
armor plate was soon after adopted 
by the navies of the world. Other 
uses were found and Canada, during 


18 Annual Reports of the Ontario Department 
of Mines, Toronto 

१५ Tind. 

15 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under Min- 
eral Production of Canada. 
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the war, was producing about eighty- 
five per cent of the world's demand. 

Many other countries have nickel 
ores, but so far as present knowledge 
goes and excepting New Caledonia, 
no foreign ores are high enough in 
grade to compete successfully aga:nst 
the Canadian deposits. 


[Copper] 

Copper is fairly well distributed 
across Canada, but the bulk of the 
production comes from British Colam- 
bia and Ontario. The latter, in 
1921, produced about one-quarter, 
mostly as a by-product of the nickel 
ores. British Columbia is not only 
the largest producer, but continues 
to make excellent progress. Some 
very large and important discoveries 
have been opened up in northern 
Manitoba and their development only 
awaits an increase in the world’s 
demand. 

[Other Products] 

Zinc is mined mostly in Brtish 
Columbia, although Quebec for some 
years produced at the rate of about one 
million pounds per year. The Ca- 
nadian production is increasing rap-dly, 
and the 1921 production of appzox- 
mately 58,000,000 pounds showed an 
increase of over thirty-three per cent 
over the 1920 production. 

Lead production, as in the case of 
zine, is largely from British Columbia, 
with very much smaller amounts “rom 
Ontario and Quebec. There Eas 
been considerable growth in the in- 
dustry, and comparing quantities the 
1921 production exceeded that of 1920 
by over eighty-six per cent. 

Cobalt is found in many paris of 
central Canada, but its commercial 
production is almost wholly confined 

1 Report of the Royal Ontario Nickel Com- 
mission 1917. 

17 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 

13 Ibid, 19 Ibid. 
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to the Cobalt silver camp, where it is 
recovered as a by-product from the 
silver ores.20 

Precious metals of the platinum 
group are associated in small quantities 
with the Sudbury nickel ores and re- 
covered m the refining process. Every . 
year some alluvial platinum is recov- 
ered in British Columbia. However, 
the actual production is very small and 
these are included in this summary 
merely to show that Canada does 
produce them in a commercial way. 

Before passing from the metallic 
minerals, we must yet deal with iron 
ore. 


[Tron] 


Tron ore is found in many parts of 
Canada and in nearly every province, 
but the amount sufficiently high grade 
to meet smelter requirements and 
to stand competition from the higher 
grade deposits in the United States 
has been extremely ‘small. To our 
disappointment it must be admitted 
that Canada today is not producing 
any ironore. There are large deposits 
of siderite and magnetite at present 
located, running from thirty to thirty- 
five per cent metallic iron, but these 
ores must be concentrated, or as it is 
commonly called “beneficiated,” be- 
fore they can be accepted by modern 
blast furnace practice. 

The governments of British Colum- 
bia and Ontario are actively seeking 
how best the problem of utilizing our 
own iron ore resources can be solved. 
It is hoped that some plan of bene- 
ficiation may be found that will permit 
of the commercial exploitation of these 
enormous low grade iron deposits 
and it is thought by many who have 
studied the subject carefully that as the 
low grade deposits are developed and 
opened up, that high grade deposits ` 


0 Report of the Ontario Department of Mines, 
Toronto. 
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not now exposed will be found. Cer- 
tain it is that the finding of a process 
that will permit of the profitable 
utilization of our iron ore resources 
is the big outstanding problem in 
the mining industry of Canada today. 
This statement will be made clearer 
to the reader by adding that the esti- 
mated tonnage of these known low 
grade Canadian iron ore deposits is 
in excess of six hundred million tons. 


[Non-Metallic Minerals] 


Coal and asbestos have been pre- 
viously referred to and the remaining 
list embraces almost all the common 
minerals. While in the aggregate the 
value of our annual production is 
large, the consumption of any one 
particular mineral is comparatively 
small. Important progress is being 
made in this phase of mining, but 
space available is not sufficient to 
permit detailed reference. 

So far statistical information has 
been kept well in the background, 
because it would be just as feasible 
to describe a great structure from a 
progress report on the foundation 
work alone, as to describe Canadian 
mineral resources from what has as yet 
been accomplished. Progress to date 
is a measure of the energy that has 
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been put into the mining industry 
and In no sense can it be said to limit 
the extent or value of our resources. 

With a view then of indicating what 
has been accomplished, the annual 
value of Canada’s mineral production 
has been averaged over periods of 
five years each and an accelerated 
growth indicated in the diagram that 
follows. 

Again, to show the distribution of 
this production in terms of value, as 
between the different provinces, the 
statement on page 108 is submitted. 


REALIZATION OF FARMING Possi- 
BILITIES BY EARLY SETTLERS 


In the early days of Canada the 
settlers with great difficulty eked out a 
scanty livelihood. Fishing, fur trading 
and hunting offered the greater oppor- 
tunities. But as families landed and 
homes were established, the land was 
cleared and there was an increasing 
desire on the part of all to till the land. 
The results obtained from their crude 
efforts were so far beyond their ex- 
pectations and it was so easy to become 
a landlord, as compared with conditions 
in the land of their birth, that farming 
made wonderful progress. As means 
of transportation was provided and 
markets opened up, the Canadian 
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Average $14,518,679 
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“ 66,684,168 
१ 94,859,670 
144,771,877 
“ 198,547,585 


४ The Canada Year Book 1920, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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y PER CENT 
AUR OF VALUE 
Nova Scotia 822 817018 10 56 
New Brunswick . 2,144,017 1.01 
Quebec 19,605,347 9 28 
Ontario... 94,694,098} 44 82 
Manitoba $,220,424 1.53 
Saskatchewen 1,019,781 0 48 
Alberta ..... ... 28,109,987; 10 94 
British Columbia 42,835,509] 20 27 
Yukon Territory 2,355,631 1.11 


$211,301,897 





people, by common consent, described 
their country as the granary of the 
British Empire. 


JMPORTANCE oF MINING 

Appreciating, then, the wonderful 
fertility cf our soil and the great area 
represented by even the fifteen per 
cent before mentioned, and with no 
desire to belittle or underrate the im- 
portance of agriculture, now or in the 
future, it must be apparent to the 
reader that in any well-rounded plan 
for the development of Greater Can- 
ada, mining must play a large and 
increasingly important part. 

The day is not far distant when 
there will be no inclination on the part 
of Canacians to describe our country 
as essentially agricultural in her pur- 
suits. | 

To estimate the value of our mineral 
resources, it would be necessary to 
know, first, the tonnage and grade of 
all the ore bodies, and, secondly, the 
cost of production. The first factor 
cannot be determined and is beyond 


1819 1920 
vies PER CENT igen | CENT 
oF VALUE ° OF VALUE 
$23 445,218 18 27 830,187,588 18 86 
1,770,945 1.00 2,225,261 1.02 
21,267,948 12 04 27 722,502 12 78 
67,917,998 38 44 78,749,178 36 16 
2,868,878 1 62 3,900,207 1 79 
1,521,964 0.86 1,711,580 0.79 
21,097,582 11 94 33,721,898 15 49 
$4,865,427 19 78 $8,044,915 17 47 
1,940,934 1,10 1,512,006 0 69 
#176,686,890}| 100 00 $217,775,080| 100.00 


our control. However, the second 
factor, within measure, 1s subject to 
our control. 

An ore body may contain mineral 
to the value of many millions of dollars, 
but if the cost of production 13 not less 
than the market value of the metal 
or mineral’ recovered, it has no real 
or present value. However, if, by 
better methods of treatment, lower 
transportation costs, decreased taxa- 
tion or any of the similar mfluences 
affecting costs, that production charge 
can be decreased to a level where a 
profit is possible, this ore body becomes 
a real asset. The owner makes a 
small profit, but what is of far more 
importance, the country’s wealth is 
increased by a sum equal to the gross 
value of the production and associated 
industries profit proportionately. 

Our opportunities in this respect 
are large. Nature has dealt liberally, 
with Canada in respect to water 
power. The climate is healthful and 
while in the northern parts the tem- 
perature is extreme during the winter 


3 The Canada Year Book 1920, published Jy the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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months, it is never so severe as to 
seriously hamper ordinary mining op- 
erations. Timber is available almost 
everywhere. 

We have a stable and just govern- 
ment. Title to mining proper-y is 
secure. Law and order is rigidly 
maintained. In matters of legislation 
affecting the mining industry the 
views and opinions of those particularly 
interested are carefully considered. 
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Coupled with these many favorable 
conditions, is the fact that the Ca- 
nadian miner, springing from pioneer 
stock, is a trustworthy, conservative, 
intelligent and industrious workman. 

Canadians are only beginning to 
recognize the importance of their 
mining industry. Foreign capital is 
more easily available for the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources and a 
very successful future is assured. 


Water Powers of Canada 


Prepared by Staff of Dominion Water Power Branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa 


NE of the most striking and 
romantic stories of modern in- 
dustrial achievement has been the 
story of Canadian water powers. The 
growth and extension of the water 
power industry in this country has 
been phenomenal not only from the 
standpoint of rapidity of development 
but also because of the diversity of 
the field which it serves. Niagara is 
harnessed, so are the turbulent streams 
of northern Ontario, the glacier creeks 
and torrents of the Rocky Mountains 
with heads of hundreds and thousends 
of feet, the sturdy streams of the 
Yukon, the picturesque rivers of the 
Maritime Provinces, the mighty water- 
ways of Quebec; and as yet their might 
and splendor has been almost un- 
touched and their wastage of energy 
unchecked. 
It is stated that Canada possesses a 


greater fresh water area than the rest. 


of the world put together; In any case, 
it is well known that she has storage 
and, except in the southern part of the 
Prairie Provinces, power facilities in 
profusion from ocean to ocean and 
from the Great Lakes to the Arctic; 
even today after years of study and 
analysis by government and private 
engineer the estimate that can be 
offered as to the extent of these re- 
sources is not by any means complete. 
In those large areas where but vazue 
information has been acquired of river 
profiles and watershed characteristics, 
there is an equal lack of knowledge cf 
the other natural resources, radium, 
platinum, gold, silver, copper, tin, 
oil, pulpwood, electricity, they may 
all be there. It is a story yet to be 
told. 


Tornar, RESOURCES 

The latest available survey or anal- 
ysis of our hydraulic resources, care- 
fully and conservatively worked out 
from all known sources of information 
on a basis of 80 per cent installed 
efficiency, has placed them at 18,255,- 
000 h. p. for conditions of ordinary 
minimum river flow. It is further 
estimated on the same efficiency basis 
that some 32,076,000 h. p. could be 
depended on for six months of the year. 
It so happens in actual Canadian 
practice that the averege turbine in- 
stallation in existing plants actually 
exceeds by 80 per cent the latter figure. 
Making a direct application of this 
proportion to the figures quoted it will 
thus be seen that the known water 
powers of the Dominion would permit 
of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. At the same time it must be 
remembered that no consideration has 
been given to rapids or falls whose 
descents were not well established, nor 
to ordinary river gradients except at 
such points as definite studies have 
been made and the results made a 
matter of record, so that these figures, 
large as they may seem, are m reality 
the minimum water power possibilities 
of the Dominion. 

It is an important and opportune 
fact that a large amount of the avail- 
able total is situated in the “acute fuel 
zone,” a territory stretching for about 
1,500 miles east and west and centering 
upon the Great Lakes, where coal is not 
conveniently or economically available. 

The distribution of these water 
powers by provinces is shown m a 
table at the end of the section. I 
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DEVELOPED WATER POWERS 


Only a small beginning, 7 per cent of 
the estimated total, has been made by 
way of utilizing this tremendous asset 
as yet, but small as is the beginning, it 
vet represents a most astonishing 
growth in a country of many striking 
commercial attainments. In 1895 the 
first high tension transmission of 
electricity in the British Empire was 
accomplished between a small power 
of 1,200 h. p. on the Batiscan River 
and Three Rivers, Quebec, at 11,000 
volts. Dating from 1900 when the 
total installed horse power was some 
150,000 in small scattered plants and 
mills, its progress has been swift and 
unfluctuating even in times of ab- 
normal trade depressions till we have 
at present 2,969,659 operating horse 
power and over 21,000 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution systems scat- 
tered from Nova Scotia to the Yukon, 
in units varymg from a few horse 
power to the 60,000-h. p. turbines in 
use on the Niagara. 

Of the existing developments, 2,164,- 
370 h. p. is operated by central stations, 
4.¢€., plants selling power, of which 
663,879 h. p. is municipally or publicly 
owned; 484,228 h. p. is owned by the 
pulp and paper companies, and 820,- 
561 h. p. is installed in other industries. 
The total installation for the Dominion 
averages 338 h. p. per thousand popula- 
tion, a figure which places Canada 
second only to Norway in the per 
capita utilization of water power 
among the countries of the world. 
Should this rate of growth be main- 
tained, and the indications are that it 
will be accelerated rather than re- 
tarded, the total installation will have 
reached 8,360,000 h. p. by 1925, 
4,110,000 h. p. by 1980, 4,860,000 h. p. 
by 1985 and 5,600,000 h. p. by 1940. 
Despite the existing financial depres- 
sion the year Just passed has been one 
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of marked progress in hydraulic enter- 
prise, some 800,000 h. p. having been 
installed during the year with addi- 
tional construction under way. 

Hydro power is in itself one of the 
greatest single industries in the Do- 
minion with a capital investment of 
620,000,600 dollars (including over 
$90,000,000 in transmitting and dis- 
tributing equipment) which, if the 
present rate of progress is maintained, 
will have become over a billion dollars 
by 1940. Water power securities are 
very highly favored in the Canadian 
financial markets because of excellent 
earning power and unfluctuating price, 
but the economic importance of hydro- 
electric enterprises is not so much due 


to high capital return and security as 


to their prime importance to other 
great industries some of which are 
absolutely dependent on large blocks 
of cheap power for their survival and 
growth. 


DEPENDENT INDUSTRIES 

The preéminent success of many 
typical Canadian industries and the 
future of many projects now under 
way and under consideration are com- 
pletely bound up by cheap power 
facilities. Amongst others might be 
mentioned the pulp and paper industry, 
the mining industry, the electro-chemi- 
cal and electro-metallurgical industry, 
the milling industry. In fact, the suc- 
cess of Canadian industry as a whole 
has been in great part due to cheaply 
available hydro power in unlimited 
quantities, while these specially men- 
tioned industries have attained pe- 
culiar eminence in world supply of 
their products for the precise reason 
that water power could be obtained 
cheaply, conveniently, continuously 
and in large quantities. 

Take, for example, the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. Statistics show 
that in 1890 Canada exported $120 
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` worth of pulp and paper; in 1920 the 
export velue of these products was 
$214,421,846. The importance of cheap 
power here may be judged from the 
fact that :t takes practically 100 h. p. 
to make one ton of paper per day. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that motive 
power used in this industry" is prac- 
tically restricted to hydraulic energy, 
and Caneda’s continued supremacy 
in this field rests on adequate and 
abundant water powers strategically 
situated emong extensive forest re- 
serves. A total of 644,805 hydraulic 
horse power is used by the pulp and 
paper companies of which 484,228 h. p. 
is developed by the industry itself, the 
remainder being acquired by purchase. 

Similarly, though in less striking 
fashion, has water power played its 
part in mining. Canadian gold, silver 
and nickel properties have reached 
enormous annual outputs. In many 
cases large scale operations, which 
alone made the difference between 
profit and loss, would have been im- 
possible without ample hydraulic en- 
ergy at relatively low cost. Some of 
the new refining practices embody 
electrolysis of the mineral salts for 
metallic recovery, a process requiring 
large and continuous blocks of power. 
Many mines are so placed geographi- 
cally that rail haul on coal or untreated 
ore would be prohibitive. Some are 
even removed from the railways al- 
together, kut with hydraulic installa- 
tions at or close to the mines they can 
yet be worked and the product so con- 
centrated as to permit being hauled to 
the nearest railway at a profit. 

Electro-chemical and electro-metal- 
lurgical industries are becoming estab- 
lished in this country because of the 
power advantages to be obtained, and 
it is confidently expected by those 
interested in them that a relatively few 
years will see a Canadian industry of 
this type sezond to none. 
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RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 
AND ‘TRANSPORTATION 

It has been said that electricity and 
the motor car can do more than any- 
thing else to keep young men and 
young women on the farm. If these 
two agents can definitely check this 
away-from-the-farm movement within 
the next 25 years a serious social prob- 
lem will have been solved. The On- 
tario Government through its Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission is giving 
every encouragement for the use of 
electricity im country districts. It 
even arranges demonstrations and 
lends all possible assistance to farmers 
who are interested. Its significant 
example will doubtless be followed if 
and when it can be economically 
justified by the Power Commissions of 
Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces 
so that electric facilities will become a 
regular feature of rural life. 

The benefits of water power on 
transportation have in the past been 
indirect. They have permitted the 
development of industry at points 
which otherwise could never have con- 
tributed appreciable revenue to our 
railway systems. ‘Today a more defi- 
nite relationship is being proposed, 
namely, the electrification of our rail- 
ways, and while the present time does 
not seem exactly propitious for radical 
changes of policy involving large 
capital expenditures, yet there are 
many indications that the time is not 
far distant when water power will re- 
place coal in part at least on Canadian 
railways. Investigations of the engi- 
neering and economic possibilities of 
railway electrification are now in 
progress. 


COAL EQUIVALENTS AND EXPORTS 

In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to point out the amount of coal 
that is being and will be saved by the 
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use of water power in Canadian 
industry. The present development 
represents an annual equivalent of 
26,700,000 tons of coal, which, valued 
at $10 per ton, represents $267,000,000. 
In the year 1940 these annual figures 
at the present rate of turbine installa- 
tion and with the foregoing assumption 
will have become 42,000,000 tons and 
420,000,000. These figures are strik- 
ing evidence of the outstanding im- 
portance and necessity of the present 
enlightened policy governing the de- 
velopment of our water power re- 
sources, + 

Canada exports considerable quan- 
tities of hydro-electric power and has 
done so for a number of years. - At the 
present time there are eleven exporting 
companies in various parts of the 
Dominion including the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, selling power to the 
United States. For the fiscal years 
ending March 81, 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
the amounts of power exported were 
175,013 h. p.-years, 148,003 h. p.-years 
and 156,017 h. p.-years, respectively, 
and this export offsets, to a certain ex- 
tent, the import of coal from the 
United States. 


| Costs 

Construction costs and revenue are 
two aspects of power development that 
are of exceptional interest to financiers, 
engineers and, in fact, the general 
public. As may be imagined, it is 
altogether impossible to lay down 


definite figures with respect to either, , 


as local conditions and other influenc- 
ing circumstances vary so greatly. 

An analysis was made a few years 
ago of 70 representative power plants 
throughout the Dominion with an 
aggregate turbine installation of 745- 
797 h. p., and it was found that omit- 
ting all real estate, transmission and 
distribution equipment, the total con- 
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struction cost was $50,740,458, or 
$69.11 per horse power installed. This 
figure is the average capital cost o; 
construction at the power site and is 
applicable to moderately large plants 
constructed under market and labor 
conditions considerably easier than 
they are today. Increased costs are 
general in almost all industry, so that 
present costs of development, while 
less strikingly so, are, nevertheless, 
relatively as favorable now as formerly. 

The selling price of power in bulk 
varies greatly. One large producing 
company sells power adjacent to its 
plant for as little as $11.50 per h. p. 
per year, but this is abnormally low 
and a more representative figure for 
cheap power would be $15 per h. p. per 
year. | 

Numerous large industrial compa- 
nies have their own hydro planis and 
for many such the generating costs are 
said to be extremely reasonable, power 
having been produced under favorable 
conditions for from 9 to 15 dollars per 
h. p. per year by plants constructed at 
pre-war costs. 


ADMINISTRATION | 

For the provinces of Manitobe, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories including the 
Yukon, water powers are under the 
administrative control of the Federal 
Government. Elsewhere the Provin- 
cial Governments have jurisdiction, 
Originelly water power sites could be 
acquired by purchase, but the present 
prevailing method of acquiring im- 
portant sites is by lease. In the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commissions have been created 
by the respective governments to 
operate power plants and transmission 
and ‘distribution systems as publicly 
owned utilities; in Quebec the govern- 
ment has not entered the development 
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and transmission field but has confined 
its efforts to the development of larze 
water storage works which have proved 
a great boon to power developing 
interests as well as profitable to the 
province. 

Investigatory work in the various 
watersheds throughout the country is 
carried on by the Dominion Water 
Power Branch of the Department of 
the Interior working in close codpera- 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be said that 
Canada has very great water power 
resources and has already made a 
splendid showing in their development. 
Unexcelled electrical facilities have 
been provided for the general public 
as well as ample motive power for 
industry, much of which owes its ex- 
istence and security to water power. 


TABLE OF AVAILABLE AND JDIVBLOPED WATER Power IN CANADA 
















r ३३ 24--HB. AT 80 
Pee CENT EFFICIENCY 








INSTALLED 
PROVINOB TURBINE 
š Ordinary Dependable for h. p. 
Min. Flow 6 Months 
h. p. h. p. 
British Columbia 1,981,142 5,108,460 312,515 
Alberta.. unions. १०, hd eee ... 475,281 1,187,505 88,187 
Saskatchewan 518,481 1,087,756 PR 
Manitoba.. 3,270,491 5,769,444 104,147 
Ontario. 4,950,500 6,808,190 1,349,100 
Quebec. ...... h 6,915,244 11,840,052 1,067,414 
New Brunswick. 50,406 120,807 41,280 
Nova Scotia....... ...... 20,751 128,284 46,948 
Prince Edward Island ....., $,000 5,270 1,869 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 275,250 18,199 
18,265,316 82,075;998 2,969,659 





tion with provincial governments and 
commissions, and very complete and 
authoritative information on all mat- 
ters affecting water power is on file fcr 
the information of those interested. 
These data, from which the table 
above is compiled, are being added to 
constantly, and may be considered the 
most authentic and comprehensive 
records available. 








Further, the resources as yet untouched 
will fully provide for the country’s re- 
quirements for many years to come, and 
finally, thanks to an enlightened policy 
of investigation and control by the va- 
rious governments concerned, there is a 
guarantee that these resources will be 
developed efficiently and in the public 
interest as economic conditions from 
time to time require. 


Industrial Research in Canada 


By FRANE D. Apams, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, McGill University, Montreal 


USTRIAL research, which ac- 
complished such great things in the 
development of the German industries, 
made but comparatively slow progress 
in most of the English-speaking coun- 
tries until the outbreak of the Great 
War. This catastrophe demonstrated 
within its first weeks, to the most hide- 
bound industrialists of the old school, 
that science had given the German 
industries a command of resources 
and methods which was conspicuous 
by its absence among them. In Great 
Britain immediately following the dec- 
laration of war the services of every 
available research man were enlisted, 
great sums of money were provided, 
and the belated attempt was made to 
gain by research during the early 
years of the war the knowledge of many 
things of vital importance with which 
the Germans had become perfectly 
familiar in preparing for war in the 
time of peace. To this end early in 
1915 the Imperial Government ap- 
pointed an Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research 
to organize. and develop the work of 
scientifc and industrial research as 
apphed both to the problems of war 
and peace. This Council was to 
report directly to a committee of the 
Privy Council, and a sum of £2,000,000 
was placed at its disposal for the 
prosecution of.its work. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
The Overseas Dominions were in- 
vited to establish similar organizations 
for the purpose of bringing the re- 
sources of modern science to bear on 
the development of their industries 


and gradually to establish cotrdination 

of effort and codperation in research 

throughout the Empire. Acting on 
this suggestion the Government of 

Canada constituted late in 1916 the 

Canadian Honorary Advisory Coun- 

cil for Scientific and Industrial Re- 

search, and to this body, consisting 
of twelve gentlemen prominent in 
the world of science or industry in 

Canada, were assigned the following 

duties: 

(a) To ascertain and tabulate the 
various research agencies m 

| Canada. 

(b) To note and schedule researches 
and investigations. 

(c) To coordinate all research agencies, 
so as to prevent overlapping. 

(d) To tabulate the technical and 
scientific problems that confront 
Canadian industries. 

(e) To study the unused natural re- 
sources of Canada and the by- 
products of all basic industries. 

(f) To increase the number of trained 

men. 

(g) To stimulate the public mind m 
regard to the Importance and 
utility of scientific research. 


The members of the Research Coun- 
cil, as its name indicates, serve in an 
honorary capacity, but they have 
working under them a salaried techni- 
cal executive officer with an adequate 
staff of assistants and suitable office 
accommodation located at Ottawa. 


CaNADA FAR BEHIND 
The Research Council, in order to 
ascertain the equipment and man- 
power available in Canada for research 
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and the solution of the technical prob- 
lems confronting Canadian industries, 
at once made what might be termed 
a research inventory of the Dominion. 
This established the fact that Canada 
was far behind in the necessary prepa- 
rations for the scientific development 
of her industries, and it was obvious 
that the great majority of Canadians 
needed to be educated to the advan- 
tages of research. 

To meet this situation the Research 
Council proceeded to develop its work 
along three lines: 


(a) Recognizing that there was but a 
very limited number of highly trained men 
available for the work of industrial research 
in the Dominion, the Research Council 
established a number of fellowships, 
studentships and bursaries having an 
annual value of $1,200, $1,000, and 8750 
respectively. These can be held only by 
university graduates. A man (or woman) 
who has shown a marked aptitude in re- 
search may be appointed to a bursary 
tenable for one year, and if he proves to 
possess a distinct capacity for the prosecu- 
tion of research may m subsequent years 
be promoted to a studentship and then 
a fellowship. The students holding these 
awards follow their courses of advanced 
' study and obtain their training in research 
at one or other of the larger universities 
of Canada. Up to the present time 196 
of these awards'have been made to 128 
persons. ‘Those who have followed courses 
of study under these bursaries, student- 
ships or fellowships are now almost with- 
out exception holding positions in industrial 
companies in Canada or in Canadian 
universities, and devoting their time wholly 
or in part to the work of research. On 
these grants the Research Council expends 
annually a sum not exceeding $40,000, 
or one third of the annual grant of $120,- 
000 given to it by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

(b) The Research Council has imaugu- 
rated a number of very important re- 
searches, such as that on the utilization 
of Canadian Peat now being carried out at 
the Alfred Bog near Ottawa under the 
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Peat Board, and that on the Briquetting 
of Low Grade Lignite of southeastern 
Saskatchewan at Bienfait near Estevan, 
now being conducted by the Lignite 
Utilization Board. It has also made grants 
for the carrying out of some 78 researches 
into questions of special importance to 
Canadian industry representing an ex- 
penditure of about $160,000. 

(c) In order to develop an interest in: 
research everywhere throughout the Do- 
minion and at the same time to mobilize 
for the purpose of research «ll the available 
forces In Canada, it has associated with 
itself twelve associate or advisory com- 
mittees composed of the leaders in various 
branches of science in the Dominion com- 
prising 127 persons in all. 


NECESSITY ror A NATIONAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The Research Council, however, 
recognizes that in order to further 
develop its work the establishment 
of a national research Institute is 
necessary. Jf such an Institute were 
erected and endowed, the Council 
would be in a position tc organize the 
various Industries of the Dominion-— 
many of whom as mentioned below 
now carry on a certain amount of 
research work, and all of whom could 
profit by it—in a wide scheme of 
industrial research, the Government 
supplying well-equipped laboratories 
and shops under a director and one 
or two assistants of extended and suc- 
cessful experience In ccnducting re- 
search, while the several industries 
would provide the salaries of the 
skilled workers and the additional 
outlay required for the solution of 
the special problems which they would 
bring to the Institute. 

This plan it is believed would most 
fully meet the special conditions which 
obtain m Canada at the present time. 
A bill for the establishment of such 
an institute was passed by the House 
of Commons on May 3, 1921, but 
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subsequently failed to receive the 
approval of the Senate. It will proba- 
bly be introduced again durirg the 
session of 1928. 

What amounts m the aggregate to a 
considerable volume of research is now 
being carried on in the larger universi- 
ties of the Dominion, in certain of the 
departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and m a few of the depart- 
ments of certain provincial govern- 
ments, as well as by certain of the 
larger and more important indus- 
tries of the Dominion. Accurate 
statistical information with reference 
to the number of workers and the 
total amount of expenditure on their 
research is not as yet available. Cer- 
tain general statements may, however, 
be made. 


Work OF UNIVERSITIES 

Information furnished by the nine 
leading Canadian universities shows 
that in them about 350 persons are 
more or less continuously engaged in 
scientific research, but it is probably 
safe to say that the total expenditure 
for research in these seats of learning 
does not in the aggregate exceed $250,- 
000 per annum, if, indeed, it reaches 
that amount. 

As a general rule there are no grants 
to the various university departments 
specially designated to research, and 
the proportion of the general grant to a 
department which it devotes to pur- 
poses of research cannot be accurately 
determined. Little or mno scientific 
research is carried on m the smaller 
universities. ‘This research work car- 
ried out in the Canadian universities 
is often of the highest value and im- 
portance, as, for instance, the work 
earried out by Rutherford, Soddy and 
Calendar, in the Department of Physics 
at McGill University, or the remarkable 
work recently carried out by Banting 
and Best on Insulin in the Department 
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of Physiology in the University of 
Toronto. It is, however, for the most 
part not industrial research, but re- 
search into those great principles and 
laws of nature which underlie in- 
dustrial research. In this type of 
research the university finds its most 
appropriate field and makes its greatest 
contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATIONS 

Turning to the great government 
departments, especially those of the 
Dominion Government, it is found that 
in a number of these important in- 
vestigations are being carried on. 
A large part of this work, however, 
is necessarily of purely routine charac- 
ter. It is difficult and indeed im- 
possible in many cases to draw the 
line between the routine examination 
of specimens and the study of the 
numberless little problems which pre- 
sent themselves for study in & great 
government department day by day 
and which form part of the work of 
the department, and the higher lines 
of investigation which are properly 
classed as scientific or industrial re- 
search. A considerable amount of 
the work carried on by the govern- 
ment departments may, however, prop- 
erly be classed as belonging to the latter 
category. 

Among these the Department of 
Agriculture may be especially men- 
tioned, with its central experimental 
farm, and various sub-departments, 
laboratories and offices at Ottawa, 
with auxiliary farms and laboratories 
in many widely separated parts of the 
Dominion. Its work in the develop- 
ment of new varities of wheat, and 
other cereals especially adapted to 
the climatic conditions of Canada, 
is well known. Excellent work is also 
done in connection with the extermina- 
tion of insect pests, as well as in the 
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domain of field husbandry, botany, 
chemistry, etc. 

The Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Department of the Interior 
located at Montreal and which works 
in association with McGill University 
has for several years been carrying on 
important researches on timber phys- 
ics, wood preservations and the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. It is well 
equipped and has done much valuable 
work. 

The Federal Department of Mines, 
through its two branches, the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada and the 
Mines Branch, has for years carried 
out a great work which lies in the 
border region of routine investigation 
and industrial research, and has con- 
tributed largely to the development 
of the mining industry of Canada. 

The Biological Board of Canada, 
working in coöperation with the Fed- 
eral Department of Marine and Fisher- 
ies, maintains a laboratory at Ottawa 
and two biological stations, one on the 
Atlantic Coast at St. Andrews, N. B., 
and the other on the Pacific Coast 
at Nanaimo, B. C. In addition to a 
small staff of permanent officials there 
are 34 research workers each summer 
at these biological stations, necessitat- 
ing an annual expenditure of about 
$45,000. 

Certain departments of the pro- 
vincial governments carry on a cer- 
tain amount of investigation. Among 
these may be mentioned the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the province 
of Nova Scotia, in the Agricultural 
College at Truro, the important work 
of the Ontario Bureau of Mines and 
the Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council of Alberta, which is connected 
with the University of Alberta and 
concentrates its efforts on the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources 
of this western province, with an 
annual expenditure of $88,000. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Finally, there is 8 certain amount of 
work which can be properly designated 
as industrial research, carried on in 
connection with much more routine 
work In laboratories maintained by 
some of the large industries in various 
parts of Canada. Thus the Cana- 
dian Electric Products Co. Limited, 
maintains a fully equipped labora- 
tory at Shawinigan, Que., engaged 
on investigations looking to the 
improvement of existing processes 
and the development of new ones, 
chiefly in connection with the man- 
ufacture of carbide of calcium, acety- 
lene, acetaldehyde, acetic acid and 
the various products developed from 
these bodies, entailing an annual ex- 
penditure in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, taking its power 
from Niagara Falls, has a staff of 
fifteen engineers and assistants de- 
voting a portion of their time to 
investigations connected with the oper- 
ations of the company. 

In the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, which is one of the largest in- 
dustries of the Dominion. research is 
becoming of increasing importance. 
The larger mills have for several years 
maintained departments of research, 
and recently many of the smaller mills 
are employing competent investigators. 
In a general way it can be said that 
this is directed chiefly to process con- 
trol and the elimination of waste, 
while the Government Forest Products 
Laboratory and the universities are 
looked to for the more fundamental 
research on cellulose and the constitu- 
tion of raw materials which enter Ito 
paper making. 

The companies engaged in the min- 
ing and smelting of nickel ores in the 
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Sudbury District also maintain lab- 
oratories and experimental plants, 
in which extensive investigations 
are carried out in -connection with 
the production and manufacture 
of the metal in all its stages, while 
the great steel companies also main- 
tain laboratories where the work 
carried on is, however, chiefly for 
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the control of their manufacturing 
processes. 

In conclusion it may be said first, 
that Canadian industry is becoming 
increasingly alive to the importance 
of true industrial research, and, sec- 
ondly, that increased provision for 
such research will undoubtedly be 
made during the next few years. 


Primary and Secondary Education in Canada 


By 5. A. CUDMORE, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S. 


Chief of Education Statistica-and Editor Canada Year Book, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 


EFERENCE is made, in a famous 
speech of Lord Macaulay, to the 

high standard and democratic charac- 
ter of Scottish education, to which he 
attributes the great successes which 


Scotchmen have attained in the pro-. 


fessions, m industry and in business, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Canada has been called the “‘Scot- 
land of America”; the reference was 
originally to its northerly position, but 
the analogy goes far deeper than that. 
Many districts in the Maritime Prov- 
inces (e.g. Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia} and in Ontario (Glengarry, 
Lanark, Middlesex and Oxford Coun- 
ties) were originally settled by Scottish 
pioneers, while Lord Selkirk’s Red 
River Settlement of 1811, composed 
entirely of Scotchmen, was the pioneer 
settlement in the far-stretching Prai- 
rie Provinces. While only one-seventh 
of the Canadian population of 1911 was 
of Scottish origin, the influence of 
the Scots on education was from the 
commencement out of all proportion 
to their numbers. The democratic par- 
ish schools of Scotland, described by 
Adam Smith in the Wealth of Nations, 
attended by all and establishing a 
“career open to the talents,” became 
the model for the educational systems 
of this new and democratic country, 
where the conditions of life were such 
as to defeat the attempts of early gov- 
ernors and ecclesiastics to set up an 
aristocratic system of education and 
an established church. 

In short, throughout Canada as 
throughout Scotland, respect for edu- 
cation survives in an unusual degree; 
parents and children make even today 


the greatest sacrifices in order that the 
latter may attend high school and 
university; indeed, the majority of the 
students in Canadian universities are 
at least partially self-supporting. 

The native intelligence and respect 
for education which exist among the 
Canadian people may be exemplified 
to American readers from the investiga- 
tions of their Immigration Commission, 
published in Vol. 29 of the encyclo- 
paedic reports of that body. In the 
general survey of over 2,000,000 school 
children of 80 large American cities, 
among whom were included 32,369 
children of immigrants from Canada 
(other than French) the Immigration 
Commission found that in the four 
primary grades Canadians other than 
French had the lowest percentage of 
any immigrant race, 45.3 per cent, 
while 41.5 per cent were m the gram- 
mar grades and 10.8 per cent, the 
highest proportion for any immigrant 
race, in the high schools, the balance 
being presumably in the kindergarten. 
The percentages for children of native- 
born white fathers, given on page 28 of 
the same volume, were 52.1, 84.5 and 
9,1 respectively. 


UNDER PROVINCIAL 
AUTHORITY 

Throughout the Dominion of Canada 
public education is a matter of provin- 
cial, as in the United States it is a 
matter of state concern. Before Con- 
federation the maritime colonies were 
separated from Ontario by French- 
speaking Quebec, and in each of these 
an educational system specially 
adapted to the local conditions had 
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come into existence. When Confedera- 
tion was under consideration, the 
protection of existing vested rights was 
the predominant consideration. As 
a result, Section 98 of the British 
North America Act, which embodies 
the Canadian Constitution in so far as 
that Constitution is a written one, 


- provides that in and for each province 


the legislature may exclusively make 
laws in respect of education, except 
that “nothing in any such law shall 
prejudicially affect any right or privi- 
lege with respect to denominational 
schools which any class of persons 
have by law in the province at the 
union.” 

Inasmuch as the administration of 
public education is one of the chief 
functions of provincial governments, 
there is in each of the provinces, except 
Quebec, a department of education 
administered either by a member of 
the Provincial Executive Council or by 
the Executive Council as a whole. In 
practice, however, the routine ad- 
ministration is in the hands of the per- 
manent officials of the department of 
education, who are members of the 
permanent civil service. In Quebec 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, appointed by the Government, is 
ex-officio President of the Council of 
Public Instruction; the link between 
the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Government is the Provincial 
Secretary; there are also two Deputy- 
Heads, called the French and English 
secretaries of the department. 

Since the departments of education 
are permanent authorities, controlled 
as to the details of administration by 
permanent officials who are much 
better informed on educational matters 
than the person who through the 
vicissitudes of politics becomes for: a 
time Minister of Education, educa- 
tional policy is relatively permanent; 
further, the control of the Government 
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over education throughout the prov- 
ince is relatively stronger than in the 
United States. A capable Deputy- 
Minister or Superintendent of Educa- 
tion impresses his personality and his 
views upon the whole system of his 
province, especially as In practice he 
controls the payment of government 
grants, which constitute an important 
part of the revenues applied to edu- 
cational purposes. (In 1921, out of a 
total expenditure on public general 
education in Canada amounting to 
$102,561,425, $11,898,084 came from 
the provincial governments.) 

The department of education in each 
province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its 
local representatives are the school 
inspectors, who in all provinces except 
Ontario are appointed and paid by the 
Government; in Ontario high and 
separate school inspectors are ap- 
pointed and paid by the Government, 
while public school inspectors, except 
m the unorganized districts, are ap- 
pointed by the county or city munici- 
pality from among the persons recog- 
nized by the department of education 
as qualified for such appointment, and 
after appointment receive half their 
salary from the municipality and half 
from the province. 


SOME CRITICISMS 

Through its inspectors, the depart- 
ment of education maintains its’ con- 
trol over the whole body of teachers, 
throughout their daily work. Jt also 
appoints and pays the teachers of the 
normal schools, and decides upon the 
academic standing necessary to qualify 
for admission to these, thus controlling 
the entrance to the teaching profession. 
It also determines the subjects to be 
taught and the details of curricula 
throughout the province, and au- 
thorizes the particular text-books to 
be used in each subject throughout the 
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schools. This naturally has the tend- 
ency to reduce public education 
throughout the province to one unifcrm 
type, and has been unfavorably centi- 
cized on that account. So far as the 
primary schools are concerned, how- 
ever, it is replied that the young end 
inexperienced teachers too often em- 
ployed are in need of expert control, 
and that the results from the present 
system are on the whole better tkan 
could be obtained in any other way. 
For the same reason, it is claimed that 
the average teacher or even the lozal 
educational authority is not as well 
qualified as the department of eduea- 
tion to make the best choice of text- 
books, 

Perhap3 a more serious criticism of 
the system is that each province favors 
its own and that there are considerable 
obstacles m the way of the teacher wio 
has qualified in his own province 
securing a position in any other 
provirce. This situation arises partly 
from the fact that under ordinary 
circumstances the number of persons 
annually turned out by the normal 
schools is a considerable percentage of 
the total number of teaching positions 
in the province. As this is the case, 
the authorities in each province natı- 
rally give' the preference to homz- 
trained teachers. 

The centralized control of educaticn 
has also been in the past responsible 
for the number of examinations im- 
posed as tests, especially in the second- 
ary schools. The writer, when takirg 
his secondary school work in an On- 
tario high school, regularly wrote each 
year an examination set by tke 
department of education, on the results 
of which depended his non-professional 
standing with the department, and in a 
general way, promotion in the school. 
The passing of departmental examine- 
tions is, however, no longer essential 
to promotion im school. Indeed, rt 
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may be said that along many lines 
today there is a tendency toward 
greater flexibility, especially in the 
high and technical schools, where in- 
struction must to a greater extent be 
adapted to the needs of the individual, 
and where the local authorities are 
presumably more conversant with the 


needs of each locality. 


EDUCATION IN QUEBEC 

In Quebec there are two distinct 
systems of education, in both of which 
the teaching of religion takes a promi- 
nent position—the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic systems. In the 
former, which is under the control of 
the Secretary to the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction, the curriculum and the 
general system of education is similar 
to that in the other provinces, except 
that public and high schcol grades are 
taught in the same school, and that the 
highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
students are matriculated to McGill 
University and Bishop’s College, the 
two Protestant English-speaking uni- 
versities of the province. 

In the Roman Catholic schools, 
which are mainly French-speaking as 
the Protestant schools are English- 
speaking, the administration is in the 
hands of the French Secretary to the 
Department and the Cathclic Com- 
mittee of the Council of Public In- 
struction. General elementary train- 
ing is given by means of a curriculum, 
extending over eight “years,” some of 
which require more than a year to 
complete, the work of the eighth 
“year” corresponding in a general way 
to the work of Grade IX or possibly 
Grade X as that work is generally 
understood. The student who com- 
pletes this eight “year” course in the 
Catholic academy is, however, at the 
“jumping-off” point. While, accord- 
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ing to the general standards of educa- 
tion on this continent, he has done 
some secondary work, he cannot enter 
a secondary school nor matriculate at 
the French Canadian universities, 
Laval and the University of Montreal. 
These derive their regular students 
from the boys, largely drawn from the 
professional class, who enter the 21 
Roman Catholic classical colleges scat- 
tered throughout the province (the 
only Roman Catholic schools regarded 
as “secondary schools”) at an early age 
and not only cover there the work of 
the primary and secondary grades, but 
proceed through the Arts course of the 
university, the degrees being con- 
ferred by the University of Montreal 
and by Laval University, Quebec. 
The high literary culture of French 
Canadian statesmen and professional 
men generally, is largely due to the 
influence of these colleges. ‘Teaching 
convents in Montreal, Quebec, and 
other centers furnish the same literary 
culture m the education of the French 
Canadian women of the province. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 

In recent years In Canada there has 
been a tendency to increase the ages of 
compulsory attendance and to enforce 
the law. This tendency has been most 
marked in Ontario, which contains 
one-third of the population of the 
country. Here in 1919 an Act was 
passed providing (1) that children 8 
to 14 must attend full time and that 
children from 5 to 8 once enrolled must 
attend full time to the end of the school 
term for which they are enrolled; (2) 
that adolescents from 14 to 16 who 
have not attained a university matricu- 
lation standing must attend full time; 
those exempted owing to circumstances 
requiring them to go to work must 
attend part time during the ordinary 
working day for 400 hours a year in 
municipalities providing part time 
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courses, which all municipalities of 
5,000 population and upwards must do 
from September, 1922, smaller munici- 
palities having an option in the matter. 
Further, those who have not attended 
full time up to 16 will be required after 
September, 1923, to attend 320 hours 
a year of part time courses up to age 
18. In other words, an Ontario ado- 
lescent has the alternative of full time 
attendance to 16 or full time atten- 
dance to 14 plus part time attendance 
to 18. 

As a result of the keeping of children 
in school to a more advanced age, in- 
creasing attention has naturally been 
devoted to technical education of 
various kinds, especially as required 
by those students who are not adapted 
to higher intellectual work. The num- 
ber takmg technical training of some 
kind or other is rapidly increasing. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN CANADA 

As late as the seventies and eighties 
of the last century little vocational 
education was given in the schools; ! 
private business colleges were estab- 
lished in the cities about this time. 

Among the first vocational courses 
to be introduced into schools were com- 
mercial courses, which were introduced 
into the high school curricula of On- 


1 An exception to the above statement may be 
made in the case of Quebec, where even in the 
17th century vocational instruction formed a 
prominent feature of school training. Bishop 
Laval had a school at Cap Tourmente where 
academic and vocational training were given. 
In fact Quebec has always emphasized the vo- 
cational side of school work and a school of 
domestic science at Roberval is said to be the 
oldest of the kind in the world. In Manitoba, 
also, vocational training was a feature in the 
earliest schools. As early as 1818 training was 
offered in agriculture and in 1829 a school was 
opened for girls, where weaving was taught in 
addition to the other branches, while by 1833 
vocational training was given to both the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant elements of the popula- 
tion. 
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tario and Manitoba in 1899, of British 
Columbia in 1905 and in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta about the same time. 
The classical colleges of Quebec were 
also among the first to provide a com- 
mercial course for those of their pupils 
who did not desire to enter the profes- 
sions, and a school for commercial stud- 
ies was founded in 1907 at Montreal. 

Agriculture was first taught in 
special colleges, the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College at Guelph, a government 
instituticn being founded in 1874, the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College in 
1888, the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1908, Macdonald College at 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., 1907. 
In Quebec the agricultural college at 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, the first in 
Canada and the second on the conti- 
nent, was founded in 1859, and the Oka 
Agricultural Institute was established 
in 1890. ‘The Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, founded m Toronto as a private 
venture in 1862, was one of the first on 
the continent, and for many years 
drew its students very largely from the 
United States. In 1908 it was taken 
over by the Ontario Government, and 
has recently been transferred to 
Guelph. 

Training in handicrafts was mtro- 
duced mto the school in the form of 
manual training for boys and domestic 
science for girls. The former was 
originally intended merely as a training 
in the use of tools, partly as a recrea- 
tion and partly as a means whereby 
the boy could get some idea of his 
capacity 43 “9 mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced 
into Ontario schools in 1888, and into 
the schools of Nova Scotia m 1891; in 
the latter province it was made com- 
pulsory for teachers in traming in 
1898. In the Prairie Provinces man- 
ual training was introduced in the first 
decade of the present century. 

The second decade of the century 
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has, however, seen the most rapid de- 
velopment in technical and vocational 
education. Following upon the pub- 
lication of Dr. Seath's report on 
Education for Industrial Purposes and 
the report of the Royal Commission of 
1910 on Industrial Training and Tech- 
nical Education, published in 1918, 
technical education has made rapid 
strides, partly due to the stimulus 
given to manufactures by the war. 
By 1915, manual training courses in 
Ontario had branched out into in- 
dustrial, technical and arts school and 
in that year a large technical school 
was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin 
and St. Johns Technical Schools in 
Winnipeg date from 1911, and the 
great technical school in Montreal 


from the same year. 


AID GIVEN BY DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


While educational administration is 
a matter for the provinces, the Do- 
minion Government, realizing the na- 
tional importance of vocational educa- 
tion, has supplemented the provincial 
funds available for these purposes. 
In 1918 was passed the Agricultural 
Instruction Act, distributing $10,000,- 
000 in ten years among the provinces 
for the advancement of agricultural 
education. In 1919 a similar sum was 
voted for technical education to be 
divided withm ten years among the 
provinces approximately in proportion 
to population, but so as not to exceed 
the sums expended by the provinces on 
technical education. These grants have 
been most effective in turning the at- 
tention of the provincial authorities 
toward vocational education, which is 
making great strides, especially in the 
eastern manufacturing provinces. 


DESIRE For EDUCATION SHOWN IN 
FIGURES 
Out of a total population of 8,788,483 
in 1921, Canada had, so far as statistics 
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are available, 2,030,450 persons in at- 
tendance at educational institutions, 
or 28.1 per cent of the population. Of 
these 1,784,780, or 20.3 per cent of the 
zotal population, were enrolled in 
ordinary day schools under public 
control, the average daily attendance 
numbering 1,241,264. Those attend- 
ing technical schools, including agri- 
cultural and commercial schools, and 
short technical courses in universities, 
numbered 83,379, and teachers m 
training in normal schools, 6,113: those 
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In private business colleges were 29,309, 
and those in other private schools 
under college grade, 68,101. Those m 
attendance at the regular courses of 
universities numbered 22,917. 

The teachers in schools under public 
control numbered in 1921 55,96], 
9,179 males and 46,441 females. The 
total expenditure on schools under 
public control was $102,561,425, of 
which governments contributed $11,- 
898,084, and local taxation most of the 
balance. 


Higher Education 


By G. S. BRErr, M.A, 
Professor of Philosophy and late Vice-Chairman, Board of Graduate Studies, University of Toronto 


T: HE development of education in 

Canada follows a natural course. 
While it is obvious that many problems 
are met and many peculiar situations 
occur, it is none the less true that the 
general character of the progress is 
universal and normal. Though every- 
thing may still be explained by saying 
that Canada is a young country, the 
explanation becomes less adequate 
every decade. The meaning of that 
phrase seems to be, primarily, thet we 
must expect all interest and all educa- 
tion to be directed toward material 
prosperity; that man must eat first and 
think afterwards; and that this order 
of importance will naturally dominate 
the whole scale of values by which the 
inhabitants of Canada will live. This 
argument neglects the all-important 
factor of origins. If the country is 
new in the sense of undeveloped, the 
civilization brought into it was not 
equally new. If the roads and the 
houses were lacking, traditions were 
from the first singularly mature and, 
whether British or French, they were 
consciously upheld as a treasured 
heritage. The actual course of devel- 
opment, which to some extent contra- 
dicts common opinion, is really normal 
in character. Elementary education, 
once organized, is regulated by needs 
so fundamental that its content is the 
same in all times and places, Dis- 
tinctions begin where choice and 
specialization begin, and here we find 
that the original tendency was to em- 
phasize that classical culture which 
dominated the life of the countries in 
which Canadian leaders were horn and 
bred. 


+ 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


On a priori grounds it has been as- 
sumed that Canada built up, on a 
basis of scientific, practical or material 
education, the structure cf a higher 
system of classical, linguistic or philo- 
sophical training. But in fact the 
main tendency has been in the reverse 
direction. In the earlier stages educa- 
tional work was divided by the natural 
and simple plan of providing elemen- 
tary teaching for the general popula- 
tion and higher education for the pro- 
fessional classes. The spirit and needs 
of these professions tenced to uphold 
the primacy of the classics (Greek and 
Latin), of literature in general, history 
and philosophy. In Roman Catholic 
institutions the value of this type of 
education is still fully appreciated, but 
as a whole the education of the country 
is moving along new lires. The de- 
cisive factor is the increased demand 
for more elaborate training in the 
positive activities of life. 

The response to this demand is seen 
in the rapid growth of special depart- 
ments for the study of agriculture, 
forestry, engineering and medicine. 
These automatically create larger 
classes in the sciences which they 
apply, as, ¢.g., biology, botany, mathe- 
matics and physics, physiology and 
anatomy. The field of education is 
becoming more complex every day, 
and the most importent problem 
which the administrator has to solve 
arises from the relation between train- 
ing and education. Some of the 
teachers in our universities can still 
remember when modern languages 
were regarded as a barbarous innova- 
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tion, while the sciences were tolerated 
as a harmless way of contemplating 
the marvels of creation. 


À PROBLEM 


The predominance of industry in 
modern life has had the effect of filling 
in the ancient gap between professions 
and labor. Labor itself is professional- 
ized, and no line can be drawn de- 
cisively between the one and the other. 
This creates the great problem of the 
student who wants to go beyond the 
limit of the schools but does not want 
to reach the highest limit of a uni 
versity course. In Canada, it must be 
remembered, the influence of British 
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traditions produced an organization of 
education in which the school and the 
university were the only recognized 
units. In other words, the “college” is 
not in the Canadian system an inter- 
mediate unit. Conversely, a univer- 
sity doing no graduate work is not an 
anomaly in Canada, mainly because 
British universities until recent times 
provided no systematic education for 
any degree above that of the bachelor in 
arts or science. At the present time 

‘The University of London has long been 
accustomed to grade its work by stages from 
matriculation to B.A., M.A., and doctorate; but 


all the work could be done extra-murally and 
this was itself directly opposed to the older belief 
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gonsi NeSr messiness 1855 1909 15 210 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 

N DNS one eae ae ee त ता 1800 1860 14 138 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N 9 1858 1886-1918 21 269 
University of St. Joseph’s College, St 

Joseph, N B........ ............ 1864 1888 86 400 
McGill University, Montreal, Que... ... 1821 1852 344 8,045 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennox- 

ville, त cee buns 1848 1858 9 62 
Laval University, Quebec, Que........ 1852 1852 816 9,872 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.. 1878 1920 892 3,511 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont... 1827 1906 559 5,060 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont....... 1886 1836 81 598 
University of Trinity College, Toronto, 

OES a) ay sayas Es Š 1851 1852 25 147 
Western University, London, Ont...... ! 1878 1908 76 383 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. .. 1841 1841 169 2,351 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. . 1849 1866 171 २,748 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont.. .. 1857 1887 22 293 
University of Manitoba. Winnipeg, Man 1877 1877 198 1,390 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 

SAS ahead. T tees, wigs Ses 1907 1907 80 1,136 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 1906 1910 84 1,106 
University of British Columbia, Van- 

couver, B. C...... ..... ५ es 1907 1908 117 1,159 
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the most acute problem for higher 
education in Canada probably lies in 
this quarter. It is necessary to extend 
the work upwards, both in quantity 
and quality: this virtually means add- 
ing to some of the existing institutions 
a staff adequate to deal with the most 
advanced type of literary and scientific 
research. To this point we can refurn 
later when some other facts have been 
considered. | 

The provison made Íor higher 
education in Canada can be estimeted 
from the tabulated statement, or. p. 
127, the data being taken from tke 
Government Reports as printed in tke 
Year Book for 1922. 


ACTS OF FEDERATION 

The general significance of these 
figures can be regarded as obvious. 
The major institutions are MceGill 
University, University of Montreal, 
University of Toronto, Queen's Uni- 
versity, Dalhousie and Manitoba. 
The large number accredited to Leval 
University includes 7,268 students in 
“courses leading to Matriculation and 
other Preparatory Courses”: also the 
total (9,872) is to be understood as ir- 
cluding 9,151 “registered in affiliated 
colleges.” Similarly the University 
of Ottawa includes in its total 2,484 in 
preparatory courses, and out of the 
total 2,743 there are 1,926 in affiliated 
colleges. In the case of Toronto a 
system of federation unites the four 
colleges, University, Trinity, Victoria 
and St. Michael’s, while students from 
other colleges (e.g., Wycliffe and Knox) 
are registered for courses leading to 
degrees in arts in the university. “he 
University of Toronto is an outstand- 
ing example of the process by which 
colleges arise independently and then 


that education primarily means a personal 
relationship. | 
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urite for specific purposes. Trinity, 
Victoria and St. Michael's are inde- 
pendent institutions belonging to the 
Anglican, Methodist, and Roman 
Catholic communities respectively. 
University College is the undenom- 
inational college and is dependent 
cn provincial revenues. ‘The sciences 
which demand an equipment that 
cannot be satisfactorily supplied with- 
out centralization are provided for by 
the university and students in all the 
co_leges enjoy these facilities (e.g., in 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
economics, modern history, and others) 
under the terms of their respective 
accs of federation. 

The details of these acts of federation 
nezd not be further described. This 
may be called the method of local 
federation. It has very obvious ad- 
vantages in two respects, (a) in 
efEciency and economy of management, 
especially in subjects which require 
expensive laboratory equipment; (b) 
in uniting and standardizing the edu- 
calional work in general. Considera- 
tion of the table on p. 127 will show 
that in Eastern Canada there has de- 
veloped a situation which may call for 
analogous methods. Difficulties both 
geographical and sentimental will make 
any process of amalgamation very 
complex, but a scheme to unite some or 
ail of the existing institutions in the 
Maritime Provinces is now actually 
being considered. This may easily 
prove the beginning of other schemes, 
for there is more than one direction in 
which both decentralization and cen- 
tralization might prove desirable. The 
larger universities tend to be over- 
loaded with work which might prof- 
itably be done in local centers, either 
by increasing the scope of the best 
existing educational institutions or by 
creating new institutions to serve as 


preparatory colleges. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

In addition to the major institutions 
named in the table on p. 127 there are 
sixty-seven (67) institutions ranked in 
the Dominion statistical report as pro- 
fessional and affiliated colleges (Year 
Book, 192% pp. 164-5). These heve a 
total teaching staff of 1,550, and the 
number of studentsis 20,486. Theology, 
classics, agriculture, art, law, pharmacy, 
education and general culture are some 


of the subjects for which these colleges’ 


provide training according to their 
specific character and aims. The 
record of the last decade shows a steady 
Increase in numbers and a correspond- 
ing increase in expenditure, the figures 
in both cases indicating that the de- 
mand for education is growing annually 
and is well distributed over the whole 
country. The Jrofessional and affili- 
ated colleges assist the work of educa- 
tion In two ways. In some cases they 
provide for distinctive spheres of <rain- 
ing, such as law, agriculture, and 
dentistry, which involve special con- 
ditions; in others, they carry on the 
preparatory work required by higher 
institutions which may regulate their 
work with the direct intention of mak- 
ing it continuous with the institution 
to which the college is affiliated. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
POSSIBLE 

The general significance of the data 
may now be summed up. By means of 
institutions, in some cases privately 
endowed and in others publicly sup- 
ported, both general and special, edu- 
cation is provided throughout Canada 
in schools, colleges, and from the more 
elementary grades to the university 
entrance standard. The colleges are 
institutions which provide advanced 
training for specific purposes without 
granting degrees: special certificates 
or diplomas may be given to students 

10 
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by these institutions, or the university 
to which the institution is affiliated 
may ect as examining body and give 
the degrees. Some colleges combine 
both features, having a charter as a 
university: for example, a theological 
college giving its own theological de- 
grees and also training students in arts 
for degrees given by another university 
to which it is affiliated. The highest 
level of education is the university 
which primarily gives education up to 
the standard required for the degree 
of bachelor in arts or science. 


INTERNATIONAL MovEMENT 

Reference was made above to 
schemes of federation and cobrdination 
which have produced distinctive re- 
sults in certain cases. These local and 
independent enterprises suggest the 
possibility of future developments 
which might be undertaken in the 
interests of provincial or Dominion 
organization. Before 1914 students 
desiring a doctor’s degree frequently 
regarded Germany as the only de- 
sirable resort: the less ambitious elected 
to fulfil the requirements in a uni- 
versity of the United States. The 
epoch-making period 1914-1918 di- 
rected attention to this emigration of 
talent and a concerted effort was made 
to coordinate work done in France, 
Great Britain and the North American 
continent so that students might more 
easily complete their courses 11 one or 
other of these countries. This inter- 
national movement has been of con- 
siderable value. The researches to 
which advanced students devote them- 
selves cannot in reality be arbitrarily 
localized. But it is not possible for all 
students to carry out such elaborate 
schemes, and it is not desirable that 
untrained students should dissipate 
their energies in a wealth of material 
which they have not learned to con- 
trol. 
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NEED FOR Post-GRADUATE WORK 


Apart, therefore, from the ultimate 
question of material, there is lerge 
scope for post-graduate work in Can- 
ada. The table of institutions given 
on p. 127 is significant in the matter of 
dates. The western institutions ar2 of 
recent date: the middle and eastern 
parts of Canada have had more time 
to become ‘mature and undoubtedly 
have the advantage in all cases where 
accumulated material and a special-zed 
staff are needed. On the other hend, 
the universities of the West are more 
isolated and independent: they req tire 
to be more complete individuelly, 
while in the East proximity to larger 
universities in Canada or the States, 
reduces the necessity of duplicazing 
staff and equipment. The logical con- 
clusion would be that some institutions 
should be encouraged to develop tke 
type of work which a student under- 
takes after getting his bachelor’s 
degree. The plan adopted should pay 
regard to the conditions of different 
provinces and aim to provide a center 
which would be recognized as having 
distinctive qualifications for reseerch 
work, to which accordingly the other 
educational institutions would send 
advanced students. In addition to 
this, the provinces should be regarded 
as units in a general scheme for organi- 
zation in the Dominion as a whole, and 
the institutions which can show gde- 
quate resources in particular depart- 
ments of work should then act és 
similar centers to which students from 
all provinces might be sent. 

Recent statements (December, 1£28) 
show that at present complete organi- 
zation for graduate studies and re- 
search exists at McGill University, 
Montreal, the University of Toronto 
and Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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THs means that students can continue 
in these universities until the doctorate 
dezree is conferred, but the statement 
do2s not imply that a staff is appointed 
exclusively for work of this grade, 
For Roman Catholic students the 
Uriversity of Montreal provides op- 
portunities for obtaining the degrees 
of Doctor of Science, Doctor of Letters, 
or Doctor of Philosophy. This Uni- 
versity acts as a center of organization 
for twelve affiliated colleges in which 
the undergraduate work is done. The 
graduate work undertaken is mainly 
in arzs: graduate work in law, medicine 
ani other professional branches is 
usually taken either at Paris or in the 
Urited States. Practically all uni- 
vecsities from east to west extend their 
teeching for one or more years beyond 
the requirements for B.A. The num- 
bez registered for the higher degrees 
averages 10 to 15, with the exception 
of certain institutions: e.g., McGill and 
Tcronto report more than 100, Alberta 
more than 80, Manitoba 42. The 
larger numbers in the western uni- 
versities show a gratifying activity in 
this direction. These universities also 
report a relatively large number of 
students proceeding to the United 
States for the completion of their 
studies (e.g., from Alberta 15, from 
Saskatchewan 15, from Manitoba 8), 
but these figures are approximate and 
comparison with other parts of Canada 
is made difficult by the different con- 
ditions: in the East, for example, 
twenty students from Dalhousie Uni- 
versity alone are reported as continuing 
their work in the United States. Very 
few cases of students coming from the 
United States to Canada are reported 
and these would probably be explained 
by special circumstances other than 
educational facilities. 


The Canadian National Railways 


By D. A. MAcGrpsoN, M.A., PH.D. 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Alberta 


T HE application m Canada on a 

large scale of the principle o? gov- 
ernment ownership of railways is the 
result of a conditicn rather than the 
outcome of a theory. While there was 
a certain current o? public opinion in 
favor of nationalizing the means of 
transportation, of itself this current 
aad not sufficient power to commit the 
Canadian Government to such a 
course. In the actual event it was to 
avoid a threatened collapse in national 
credit that the acquisition of 20,000 
miles of railways was forced upon the 
people of the Dominion. That fact, 
plus the further fact that the Dominion 
of Canada stood as guarantor for a 
large amount of bonds issued by the 
roads in financial difficulties, were the 
controlling consideration in taking over 
the lines. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

The train of occurrences leading up 
to this stroke of pclicy is well known. 
The outstanding feature was the lavish 
encouragement of railway constriction 
by government grants, loans and bond 
guarantees. As a natural result there 
was overbuilding. By 1914 it was 
evident to all that the future had been 
over-discounted and that an exceed. 
ingly serious railway crisis was at hand 
unless the body that was largely 
responsible for this condition stepped 
in and assumed the burden. With no 
great enthusiasm for the task this is 
what the Canadian Government has 
done. 

The principal parts of the system so 
acquired are the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, 3,948 miles; the Canadian North- 
ern Railway, 9,259 miles; the Grand 


Trunk Pacific, 2,840 miles;the National 
Transcontinental, 2,007 miles; and the 
Intercolonial Railway, 1,593 miles. 
In addition there are the Prince Ed- 
ward Island system, 279 miles, and the 
unfinished Hudson’s Bay project of 
884 miles. The present Canadian 
railway problem is how to bring these 
lines into a coherent, unified self-sus- 
taining system. The circumstances 
under which they were built, the 
financial problems which threw them 
upon the Government, and their physi- 
cal sttuation and relationship to each 
other, make this indeed a very great 
task. Further, the form of manage- 
ment devised, though possibly the best 
that could be achieved, adds an addi- 
tional complicating factor to the prob- 
lem. 

The Royal Commission, appointed 
by the Dominion Government in 1916, 
recommended that a new’ public au- 
thority be created by incorporation to 
take over these railways and operate 
them for the people of Canada. The 
main reasons for this recommendation 
were to minimize political interference 
and to avoid complications arising out 
of considerable American mileage. The ’ 
failure of an appeal of the Grand 
Trunk shareholders to the Privy Coun- 
cil made it possible to complete recently 
the formal organization of the new 
system which since 1918 has been 
known. under the general term “Cana- 
dian National Railways.” 

The distinctive feature of this cor- 
poration is a board of directors which 
owes its appointment to the Dominion 
Government rather than to a body of 


1 Additional mileage constructed since make 
these figures slightly inaccurate in certain cases. 
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shareholders. In the selection of 
members territorial considerations and 
the claims of labor to representa-ion 
have both been given recognition. At 
the same time there is a political tinge 
to the appomtments. This does not 
apply to the chairman of the board, 
Sir Henry Thornton, who comes to tke 
position with a fine record gained m 
the American and British railway 
service. He has been promised a free 
hand in the development and execution 
of his policy. It has been stated thet 
“the Government has elected to ad- 
minister the National Railways in sub- 
stantially the same way as though they 
were privately owned.” The aim set 
forth by the new chairman is “that the 
Canadian National Railways should ke 
put upon a self-supportmg basis and 
the burden on the purse of the tax- 
payers stopped as quickly as possible.” ३ 


DIFFICULTIES 

In view of these declarations and 
promises we may premise that there 
are two questions to be considered: 
(1) If the entrepreneur point of view :s 
successfully maintained what promise 
of success does the present situation 
hold forth? (2) What forces and 
obstacles stand m the way of “ac- 
ministering the National Railways in 
substantially the same way as though 
they are privately owned?” 

Reserving the second question far 
later discussion, let us consider the 
situation of the Canadian Neticnel 
Railways as though it were not a gov- 
ernment-owned system. In the first 
place, the financial history of at least 
two-thirds of the constituent lines skow 
that when constructed they held forta 
such little promise of financial success 
that they were unable to attract private 
capital into the investment except and 
in so far as it was bolstered up by 

2 Acdressing the Montreal Board of Trade, 
December 5, 1922. 
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Government guarantees. Further, as 
operating ventures, they were failures, 
in some instances ghastly failures. 
We need not suddenly expect a change. 
In 1921, on 17,338 miles, the gross 
earnings were $126,691,455, operating 
expenses $142,784,357, operatmg def- 
ici; $16,092,901. It is announced that 
op2rating revenue will cover operating 
expenses in 1922. The annual fixed 
charges of the Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk Pacific was $40,700,000. 
The total deficit? of all the national 
linss was $56,600,000. The total invest- 
ment in the national lines is estimated 
by Sir Joseph Flavelle at $1,652,000,- 
00). A true accounting including in- 
terest on the loans and advances made 
by the Government, it is estimated 
weuld give annual fixed charges in 
round figures of $60,000,000. Sir 
Henry Thornton estimates that the 
Netional Railways must earn 840,000,- 
00) net annually: to stop further ad- 
vances from the Government. This 
calculation would leave out of con- 
sideration interest on the cost of the 
Netional Transcontinental and the 
Intercolonial, these items being merged 
in the general public debt of Canada. 
Even with this relief, the national lines 
must earn $40,000,000 annually to meet 
guaranteed interest charges. 


Can THE GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH A 

SELF-SUPPORTING Basis AND How? 

It is a principle of railway reorgani- 
zaticns that fixed charges should be 
scaled down until expected income will 
be ample to meet fixed charges. Viewed 
&3 a reorganization we may consider 
thet Canada has written off a sum 
equivalent to the cost of the Inter- 
colonial, and the National Transcon- 

š 3tatement by Hon. W. C. Kennedy, Minister 
cf Railways in Parliament, April 11, 1922. 

«The Grand Trunk was technically still a 
private line. In 1922, there was a net operating 
revenue of $5,000,000, and a net deficit of $4,- 
£00,000. 
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tmental. As the Dominion is guarantor 
of the bonds it is impossible to relieve 
the country of any further burden of 
fixed charges. There remains, there- 
fore, the very grave doubt as to 
whether the national lines can show an 
improvement sufficiently great to take 
care of this interest on guaranteed 
securities. The ability to do so rests 
upon the possibility of Increasing 
traffic and of reducing costs by com- 
pletely welding together the lines into 
a single physical entity. 

Increased trafic depends upon (1) 
increased production; (2) ability to 
divert traffic from the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. While a certain in- 
crease in production is to be expected 
as the country shakes off the post-war 
depression, fundamentally no great 
increase can be hoped for until a tide 
cf immigration sets in towards Canada. 
“How soon the Canadian National 
Railways will become self-supporting 
turns largely on what is done in the 
matter of immigration.” > This con- 
clusion certainly does not hold out any 
promise in the immediate future, 
whatever it may mean ten years hence. 

The possibility of the Canadian 
National lines diverting any large 
volume of traffic from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is remote. There has 
already been some improvement in the 
relative position of the two systems 
and as the Government enterprise de- 
velops its routes and improves its 
facilities, it will probably make a better 
showing. However, apart from keener 
competition, the total effect will not be 
very large unless the Canadian Pacific 
drops from its present standard of 
efficiency. ’ 

More effective results will probably 
be obtained in savings due to the re- 
organization of traffic and service. A 
vast reorganization will have to be 
carried through. This will involve the 

£ Sir Henry Thornton. 
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determination of the best lines and 
routes for through traffic, the physical 
adjustment and codrdination of other 
lines as feeders, the reduction to an in- 
ferior status of duplications and of 
lines that offer no promise of traffic. 
This should lead to improvements in 
its operating schedules, reductions in 
staff and better train hauls. 

This process seems to be in progress 
at the present time although it has not 
as yet gone very far. The mileage 
operated out of Winnipeg affords an 
example. Here the valuable Canadian 
Northern branch line system is Lemg 
coordinated with the fine main line of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. When re- 
organization is completed there should 
be considerable reduction in operating 
costs. 

ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATIONS 

The more difficult problem concerns 
duplications. Thus, at many points 
lines are parallel or so related to each 
other that the development of one. 
route must be at the expense of the 
other. Obviously, certain portions of 
the present system must be discerded 
and other portions reduced to the 
status of being a branch Jine or at least 
local line serving local traffic. For 
instance, between Edmonton and Yel- 
lowhead Pass, there is a duplication of 
lines where one is all that is required. 
Beyond the Pass the old Canadian 
Northern goes to Vancouver and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific to Prince Rupert. 
“The Port of Prince Rupert is suited 
for & large ocean traffic which is non- 
existent.” Both lines cannot be kept 
up to & high standard if the existing 
volume of traffic be considered. í 

The Hudson’s Bay route is incom- 
plete. The economic possibilities of 
this ill-starred project have never been 

° Minority Report, Royal Commission to 


Enquire into Railways and Transportation, 1917. 
P. xev. 
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competently investigated and reported 
upon. At present expenditure upon 
it is a speculative gamble of the wildest 
kind. If the chairman of the national 
lines holds to an economic administra- 
tion of the system he can hardly fail to 
jettison ‘this project or relegate it to 
the distant future. 

Again, between Port Arthur and 
Eastern Canada, there are both the 
National ‘Transcontinental and the 
Canadian Northern lines, although 
there is not sufficient traffic to utilize 
adequately and economically more 
than one route. Between Cochrane 
and the city of Quebec the best that 
can be hoped for is that the National 
Transcontinental should be used in tae 
most capable manner to encouraze 
settlement and to promote develop- 
ment. This means, however, that at 
present the idea of making this a great 
through route must be abandoned. 
As a colonization branch of the system 
it always will be available to relieve 
the pressure when a peak load de- 
velops on the alternative route. 


CERTAIN PORTIONS MUST BE SCRAPPED 

In brief, the new chairman is pro- 
vided with 22,000 miles of line out of 
which to build up a working syster. 
If he handles it purely as a business 
proposition, he will discard a porticn 
absolutely and relegate about 2,500 
miles of what is now main lme to 
colonization standards of equipment, 
maintenance and service. With a 
system lopped of its worst excrescences, 
he will then be in a position to concen- 
trate on the balance and there is no 
doubt that careful handling will show 
economies. The national system -s 
well supplied with good through routes. 
It has an admirable system of feeders 
both on the prairie and in Ontario. It 
will certainly be in a position to, offer 
effective competition to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
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The burden of charges is too great, 
however, to expect that the dram on 
the purse of the taxpayer will be 
stopped quickly. To expect that to 
be accomplished would be to ask more 
of the system than it could hope to 
achieve if its present status were that 
of a private company. The fact that 
Canada was guarantor of the bonds of 
the defunct companies made it im- 
possible to scale down charges with the 
same rigor that would necessarily have 
been employed in a sound ordinary 
railway reorganization. This is a fact 
to be kept m mind'in judging the per- 
formance of the new system as the 
fruits of its reorganization appear. 

There remains to consider the forces 
that stand in the. way of administering 
the National Railways as though they 
were privately owned. The dangers 
are political interference, the pull of 
sectional interest, and the public pres- 
sure for low rates. Sectional ambi- 
tions and public clamor for low rates 
have a way of getting into the political 
field so that ultimately it all comes 
down to a question of the degree that 
politics will be allowed to interfere 
with the working of the road. 

The board that has been appointed 
to support the chairman, as far as can 
De judged, is not a strong skilled board 
composed of men of recognized out- 
standing ability with some knowledge 
of the field of transportation. This 
may have its advantages in that it will 
tend to allow the chairman a freer 
hand. Per contra it must be observed 
that it throws the burden upon his 
shoulders. Moreover, it is a bad omen 
that the leader of the opposition in the 
federal house already on the political 
hustings has animadverted upon the 
chairman. It is evident that the board 
will do its work in the full glare of 
party politics. However, there is such 
£, general wish among the taxpayers of 
the country to see the system managed 
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well, that it is not likely that attempted 
political filibustering will be successful 
unless manifest inefficiency develops. 
Only time will show if the new board 
will permit political manipulations by 
the party in power. History is not 
encouraging. 


A SERIOUS OBSTACLE 

A more serious obstacle to a business 
administration of the system 1128 in the 
force of sectional Interests. ‘There are 
several problems of major importance 
where decisions unwelcome to sectional 
ambitions will arouse a storm of pro- 
test with strong political reactions. 
There is quite a body of public opinion 
in the western provinces favcrable to 
the completion of the Hudsan’s Bay 
route, although as already pointed out 
this venture is in the nature of a gam- 
ble. Nevertheless, if this project is 
laid aside it will certainly be construed 
on the prairies as evidence that the 
board appointed by the present Govern- 
ment is callous and unsympathetic to 
western interests and aspirations. 

The city of Quebec desires that the 
old National Transcontinental line be 
developed and become the main route 
for transcontinental traffic. This 
would expand the commerce of this 
port which has been eclipsed by the 
part of Montreal. Such a policy 
would probably not yield economic 
returns to the railway for many years, 
and in so far as it was successful it 
would be injuring a more efficient 
route. 

The Intercolonial Railway has al- 
ready suffered from political manipula- 
tion. Already the attempt to integrate 
it into the national system and bring 
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it under strict business management 
has provoked sectional bi-partisan 
protests. Jf the policy is pursued of 
putting it on a parity with the re- 
mainder of the system there will un- 
doubtedly be intense dissatisfaction 
in the Maritime Provinces. 

In addition to problems of this 
nature with their political reflexes 
which beset the board, it will face a 
continual agitation for new stations, 
new lines, etc., backed up by political 
pressure. ‘These demands are pressed 
far more keenly and arouse far more 
antagonism in the case of a govern- 
ment board than of a private corpora- 
tion. 

The demand for lower rates always 
faces a railway executive and in many 
instances it is difficult for the adminis- 
tration of a road to show that reduc- 
tions are not economically justified. 
It is doubtful, however, if this demand 
will be as dangerous an element in the 
situation as others already mentioned 
since the influence of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will count and besides 
the Board of Railway Commissioners 
is the arbiter of rates. The latter 
should perform an increasingly valua- 
ble function in standing between the 
public and the railways. 

In general, one may conclude that 
if the Canadian National Railways are 
administered purely as a business 
proposition there is a long and arduous 
struggle in prospect before they suc- 
ceed in meeting the very heavy annual 
charges arising out of bond guarantees. 
If, in addition, political interference 
and sectional interests are allowed to 
hamper the operations of the line, the 
task is well-nigh hopeless. 


Canadian Banking 


By Sm EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. 
President of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


N common with other social ge- 
velopments, modern banking is 
mainly the result of heredity and en- 
vironment, and not of arbitrary legis- 
lation or the general admission in any 
wide degree of settled principles in the 
practice of banking. The student 
endeavoring to understand the science 
of banking, or seeking to discover some 
body of principles underlying the 
practice of banking throughout the 
world, 1s confused by the radical diter- 
ences between the conditions 3ur- 
rounding each of these systems. We 
can, however, distinguish two classes 
of banking: first, that which has Leen 
influenced by a compromise between 
the necessities of the government, 
arising from war or extravagance, and 
the commercial requirements of tke 
nation; and secondly, that happier 
condition where the lawmaker and the 
banker have been mainly concerned to 
give the people the best instrument in 
aid of commerce that they could de- 
vise. Scotland and Canada seem to 
be instances of this latter class. उप 
in Canada, as elsewhere, the attempt 
to systematize has been influenced by 
public opinion based on past history 
which has demanded considerat:on. 
In the history of banking, Canada is 
not, as might be supposed, one of the 
new countries of the world. 


EARLY Days 

In the early days of banking in 
Canada a lesson was learned which it 
is well to recall to those who today 
desire to mix land banking with com- 
mercial banking. When the Bank cf 
Upper Canada failed it was said to have 
owned land in every county in Upper 


Canada. The condition of the prov- 
ince at this time made this only too 
probable, because there was little to 
show for both public and private debts 
except slightly improved land and the 
roads dividing it, and a few towns and 
villages. Further, because of the dan- 
ger in every new land settlement in 
North America of locking up assets in 
land, a clear division between the two 
kinds of banking in the form of a pro- 
hibition to make loans on real estate, 
was introduced by Alexander Hamilton 
in the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States, which was followed in 
the articles of association of the 
Montreal Bank (the Bank of Mont- 
real), and was later laid down as a re- 
quirement by the Imperial Treasury 
authorities in 1888. 

We shall not attempt to follow the 
course of banking since the inception 
of the first bank in 1817, but it is neces- 
sary to indicate the condition. of bank- 
ing and currency at the time of the 
confederation of the provinces into the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867. There 
were thirty-nine charters, but only 
twenty-seven banks doing business, now 
reduced to seventeen. The charters 
expired at various dates, from 1870 to 
1892. In Upper and Lower Canada 
(old Canada) shareholders were liable 
for double the amount of their stock, 
except that there was one bank en com- 
mandité, the “principal partners” 
having unlimited personal liability. In 
most cases notes could be issued equal 
to the paid-up capital plus specie and 
government securities held. In old 
Canada and Nova Scotia, as a rule, 
total liabilities were restricted to three 
times, and in New Brunswick, to twice 
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the amount of the capital. There was 
also one bank with a royal charter, head 
office in England, and shareholders not 
under double liability. 


FIRST GENERAL BANK Act 

Under these conditions, and after 
tentative legislation in 1867 and 1870, 
the first general Bank Act of the 
Dominion was passed. in 1871 (34 
Vict., c.v.). It confirmed the special 
features in the bank working under a 
royal charter, and that with “principal 
partners” personally liable, and it will 
be understood in any statements here- 
after regarding banks as a whole that 
these institutions! are not referred to. 
As the charters of other banks expired 
they were renewed under the Dominion 
Act. The first Act extended all char- 
ters for ten years, which practice has 
been followed thus far. The main re- 
visions have been four in number, and 
took place in 1880, 1890, 1900 and 1918. 
Of these, the secord and last intro- 
duced the most important changes. 
In addition, there have been occasional 
amendments, usually of minor im- 
portance, between times. The Act 
now in force is that enacted in 1913, 
and is known as 3-4 George V, Chapter 
9, and it comes up for renewal this 
year. 


No Mosopory 


It has been occasionally urged: that 
banking in Canada is a monopoly, and 
therefore unsuited to the democratic 
principles of this country. These 
writers have overlooked the fact that 
the legislation of Canada, whether in 
form or not, is in reality as liberal as it 
can well be. Banking in Canada is not 
in any sense a monopoly. Whether it 
can be said to be “free banking” as 
understood in the United States de- 
pends on what is meant by that term. 
In the United States a certain number 


1Not now in existence. 
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of individuals having complied with 
certain requirements—more numerous 
and complicated, by the way, than 
the Canadian requirements—become 
thereby an incorporated bank, if we 
regard the consent of the Comptroller 
of Currency as a matter of form. In 
Canada, merely in order to follow the 
British parliamentary methods, when 
a certain number of individuals have 
complied with certain requirements, 
they are supposed to have applied for 
a charter, which Parliament theoreti- 
cally might refuse, but which as a 
matter of fact would not be refused 
unless doubt existed as to the bona fide 
character of the proposed bank. Then, 
as in the United States, on complying 
with certain other requirements and 
obtaining the consent of the Treasury 
Board (performing in this case the 
same function as the Comptroller of 
Currency in the United States), the 
bank is ready for business. 

The main difference in the matter of 
obtaining permission to carry on the 
business of banking is that in Canada 
thesubscribed capital must be $500,000, 
paid up to the extent of one-half, or 
$250,000, and this fact must be proved 
by the temporary deposit of the actual 
money with the Treasury Department 
at Ottawe. Jf it is contended that a 
monopolistic element is introduced by 
making the minimum paid-up capital 
$250,000, we have only to point to the 
varying minima of capital in the na- 
tional banking system of the United 
States, based upon the population of 
the city or town where a bank is estab- 
lished. The minimum with us is placed 
so high because to the power to carry 
on the business of banking is attached 
the privilege to open branches and to 
issue a bank-note currency not secured 
by special pledge with the Govern- 
ment. In the opinion of many Cana- 
dians the minimum is too small. In 
the history of Canada, as in other new 
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countries, the placing of the capital 
stock of new banks has been accompa- 
nied by ell sorts of abuses. The so- 
called “cash” with which a bank has 
begun business has sometimes turned 
out to be largely composed of stare- 
holders’ rotes of hand, or any one of 
many other devices has been resorted 
to to make a “brave outside” for the 
public to Look at. No restrictions will 
altogether prevent the occurrenc2 of 
some form of deception; but without 
doubt, the present conditions are most 
carefully devised in order that it may 
be reasonably certain that each new 
bank authorized by Parliament wil be 
an honest business venture. So much 
for the statement that banking is less 
“free” in Canada than m the Umited 
States. The very term “free banking” 
is a misnomer; and it is to be hcped 
that there are many who will azree 
that a little less of freedom in the 
ability to create a bank, and a Lttle 
more knowledge on the part of the 
people regarding the true function of 
banking, and its high place in the 
world of commerce would be for the 
public good. What we want is the 
most absalute evidence, when a bank 
is created. that its projectors are em- 
barking in a bona fide venture and have 
put at risk a sum considerable enough 
to ensure that fact. 


“Dousia LIABILITY ” 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
shareholders in banks are subject to 
what is known as “double liability.” 
For the benefit of readers who may nct 


understand the phrase, we will quote ' 


the section in full: 


“Tn the event of the property and assets 
of the bank being insufficient to pay its 
debts and liabilities, each shareholder of 
the bank skall be liable for the deficiency 
to an amount equal to the par value of 
the shares Leld by him, in addition to any 
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amount not paid up on such shares” (Sec. 
125). 


We can remember when the practi- 
cal value of this power to call on the 
shareholders, in the event of the fail- 
ure of a bank for a second payment 
to the extent of the subscribed amount 
of the shares, was doubted by many. 
Shares were transferred just before 
failure to men unable to meet such calls 
and willing to be used in this manner, 
or shares were found to be held by men 
of straw who owed a corresponding 
amount to the bank. Or, again, 
many of the shareholders: were bor- 
rowers for amounts far in excess of their 
holdings in shares, and the failure of 
the bank precipitated their failure as 
well, and they were thus unable to pay. 
Of course there were always some real 
Investors among the shareholders, but 
the value of the double liability was a 
very variable and doubtful quantity. 
‘These features have not, 88 we.know, 
all passed away but we have done as 
much as is possible to guarantee an 
honest share list and to prevent the 
shareholder from escaping his liability’ 
Banks are not allowed to lend money 
on their own or the stock of any other 
Canadian bank (Sec. 78), and as the 
minimum paid-up capital of $250,000 
must be deposited with the Finance 
Department before a bank commences 
business, this should ensure a bona fide 
capital at the start. All transfers 
of shares must be accepted by the 
transferee. No transfers within 60 
days before failure avoid the double 
lability of the transferor, but he may 
collect, if he can, from the transferee. 
The fact that the capital is large and 
that the banks have many branches 
and a more or less national character, 
causes the stock to be widely held. 
In the largest banks the share list 
numbers from 7,000 to 8,000 names. 
No legislative checks, or even severe 
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public scrutiny, will altogether prevent 
bad banking, but our banking history, 
since the confederation of the old prov- 
inces into the Dominion in 1867, shows 
that the double liability has been a 
most substantial asset, and has done 
much towards enabling liquidated 
banks to pay in full. 


CHARTERS 

By Section 4 of the Bank Act the 
charters of all banxs existing at the 
time of its enactment are extended for 
ten years, or until July 1, 1923, while 
the charter of any new bank created 
during the period expires at the same 
time. Bankers, as a rule, used to 
think the period too short, and now 
that the principles of Canadian bank- 


ing appear to be firmly settled. that’ 


the period might reasonably be ex- 
tended to twenty years. The arrange- 
ment, however, ensures a complete re- 
view of the principles underlying the 
Act, and of the details connected with 
the working of it, once in ten years. 
During the session of Parliament pre- 
ceding the date of the expiry of the 
charters the system comes under attack 
from the demagogue, the bank-hater, 
the honest but inexperienced citizen 
who writes letters to the press, some- 
times the press itself, indeed, agamst all 
the kinds of attack to which institu- 
tions possessing a franchise granted by 
the people are subject when they come 
before the public to answer for their 
stewardship: But, while resisting the 
attacks of ignorance, bankers are, of 
course, called upcn to answer such 
just criticisms as may arise from the 
existence of defects in the system made 
evident by the experiences of time. 
On the whole, the product of each dis- 
cussion has been a banking Act im- 
proved in many respects by the ex- 
change of opinion between the bankers 
and the public. 
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CASH RESERVES 


When the Government of Canada, 
shortly after Confederation, gave up 
all idea of creating a bank of issue or a 
national currency, it imposed upon the 
banks the condition that they must 
carry in their reserves a certain per- 
centage of legal-tender notes of the 
Dominion (Sec. 60). This is a distinct 
blot upon the Bank Act; but as the 
banks carry much more than the per- 
centage required, it probably might 
now be removed from the Act without 
causing the Government inconven- 
ience. In its early years, the Domin- 
ion had its, credit to establish, and was 
called upon to make expenditures in 
public works, at a very heavy cost for 
a new and sparsely settled country, 
and it was obliged to resort to several 
financial expedients which with its 
present high credit would be not only 
unnecessary but very unwise. 

In proposing this feature, the Min- 
ister of Finance coupled with it the re- 
quirement that banks should hold a 
minimum cash reserve against all 
liabilities. ‘This was strenuously ob- 
jected to by the bankers and was not 
insisted upon. In the revision of the 
Act in 1890, the Government again 
proposed the principle of a minimum 
reserve, and again the bankers were 
able by their arguments to demon- 
strate the unsoundness of such a re- 
quirement. 

The mere statement of the reserve 
in cash held by a particular bank, or 
the average held by the banks of an 
entire country, conveys little idea as to 
whether prudence is observed or not. 
In Canada the average for some years 
of actual cash held in gold and legal 
tenders as against all liabilities to the 
public has been about 10 per cent. 
But, owing to the system of bank-note 
issues, very little of this is required for 
daily use, the tills of bank offices being 
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filled with the bank’s own notes, whch 
do not appear in its statements as cesh 
because they are not in circulation. 
Practically, the business across the 
counter, when not transacted with 
other paper instruments, is servel by 
this till money; the settléments of bal- 
ances with other banks are mace in 
legal tenders, or by drafts on the chef 
commercial centers; while the main 
reserve may be, in the case of small 
banks, represented by their loars at 
call or short date on stocks and bonds 
and by their balances in the hands of 
correspondents at Montreal, New York 
and London. In addition to auch 
sources of strength the more important 
banks have agencies in the Urited 
States and England, and the bulk of 
the capital employed there can be made 
available without any delay, while 
practically all can be liquidated, under 
normal conditions, within a few moatas 
at most. 

Gold is not used as currency in 
Canada, and as we have to pay our 
foreign debts mainly in New York and 
London, our strength at these points :n 
addition to actual cash is the practical 
test of our liquid position. 


PERCENTAGES OF Quick Assmra ro LIABILTIES TO 
UBLIO DrecamBar 31, 1922 







eS and legal tenders $337,678,G53 | 14 38% 
, end including cheques 
and notes of other bankas, 
balances dus from othe 
banks and call lomng out 
581,233,509 | 24 76% 


of Canada ...... 

Do, and आ Imvest- 
merts and call loans in 
Camda . .. 


1,205,859,078 | 51 37% 





Nore Issuers 

To most people, Sections 61 to 75, 
inclusive, are doubtless the most inte-- 
esting m the Act. ` In Canada, we be- 
gan with the very simple and obviors 
theory that, without the existence of 
laws to the contrary, an individual rad 
the right to issue his promise to par in 
any form, the only deterrent to the 
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exercise of such a luxury being the 
difficulty of inducing anyone to accept 
it in payment. For a considerable 
period, the law did not interfere with 
the exercise of this power, and in col- 
lections devoted to historical objects 
many curious specimens of money 
issued by private business as well as 
private banking firms may be found. 
Indeed, in refusing for such a long time 
to grant the privilege to an incorpo- 
rated bank, the first legislature of 
Lower Canada was, doubtless, moved 
only by the fear that, because of the 
express authority of law, the bank 
might be able to float an undue amount 
of such money. In the present Act, 
the mere right, apart from subsequent 
qualifications, is expressed in a few 
simple words: “The bank may issue 
and reissue its notes payable to bearer 
on demand and intended for circula- 
tion.” The qualifications accompany- 
ing this general power have grown from 
time to time until we believe that 
Canada now possesses the best cur- 
rency medium in the world. The 
main qualifications are as follows: 

1. Bank-note issues must not ex- 
ceed the aggregate of the unimpaired 
paid-up capital of a bank and of the 
amount of gold coin or Dominion notes 
held for it in the Central Gold Reserve. 

2. During the crop moving season, 
however, a bank may issue additional 
notes up to 15 per cent of the com- 
bined unimpaired paid-up capital and 
rest or reserve fund, after giving notice 
to the Minister of Finance of its in- 
tention to do so, for which privilege it 
shall pay interest at such rate, not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent per annum, as the 
Minister may fix. 

8. A bank must not issue notes in 
denominations smaller than five dol- 
lars, or for any, sum not a multiple of 
five dollars. 

4. No bank shall pledge, assign or 
hypothecate its notes and no loan made 
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on such security shall be recoverable 
from the bank or its assets. 


RESTRICTION OF PAPER Morey 

In Canada, as m the United States 
and elsewhere since the war, the re- 
sulting difference in business trans- 
actions, after cheques and all other 
modern instruments of credit have 
been used, is almost entirely paid in 
paper money. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that the amount 
of this paper money existing at any 
one time shall be as nearly as possible 
just sufficient for the purpose. That 
is, that there shall be a power to issue 
such money when it is required, and 
also a power to force it back for re- 
demption when it is not required. 

It may therefore, we think, be safely 
asserted, first, that there should be as 
complete a relation as possible between 
the currency requirements of trade and 
whatever are the causes whick bring 
about the issue of paper money; and 
secondly. as it is quite as necessary 
that no over-issue should be possible 
as that the supply of currency should 
be adequate, there should be a similar 
relation between the requirements of 
trade and the causes which force notes 
back for redempticn. 


DAILY REDEMPTION 


No bank dares to issue notes with- 
out reference to its power to redeem 
any more than a solvent merchant 
dares to give promissory notes without 
reference to his ability to pay. The 
presentation for actual redemption, of 
every note not required for purposes of 
trade is assured by the fact thet every 
bank seeks by the activity of its own 
business to keep out its own notes, and 
therefore sends back daily for redemp- 
tion the notes of ell other banks. This 
great feature in the Canadian system 
is generally overlooked, but it is be- 
cause of this actual daily redemption 
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that there has never been any serious 
inflation of the currency. Trade, of 
course, becomes inflated, and the cur- 
rency will follow trade, but that is a 
very different thing from the existence 
in a country of a great volume of paper 
money not fequired by trade. In the 
older countries of the world it may be 
sufficient if the volume of currency 
rises and falls with the general course 
of trade over a series of years, and 
without reference to the fluctuations 
within the twelve months of the year. 
In North America it is not enough that 
the volume of currency should rise and 
fall from year to year. In Canada we 
find that between the low average of 
the circulation during about eight 
months of each year and the maximum 
attained at the busiest period of the 
autumn and winter there is a wide 
difference, the movement upward in 
the autumn and downward in the 
spring being so sudden, that without 
the power in the banks to issue, serious 
stringency must result in the autumn, 
and without the force which brings 
about redemption in the spring, there 
must be plethora. As a matter of fact 
it works automatically, and there is 
always enough and never too much. 

Since 1880 note issues have been a 
prior lien upon the estate of a bank, 
prior even to a debt due to the Crown. 
This legislation was prompted by the 
failure of a small bank in 1879, which 
did not pay its notes in full. The 
bankers had urged such legislation in 
1869, and if they had succeeded in ob- 
taining it then, we should be able to 
say today that, without further secu- 
rity than this prior lien on all assets, 
note issues had always been paid in 
full, no matter how bad the failure of 
the issuing bank. 


SOME DEFECTS REMOVED 


At the revision of the Act in 1890 it 
was recognized that there were still two 
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minor though serious defects in the 
system. Jt was frequently alleged by 
those who admired the National Bank 
Act of the United States, that while 
the currency created by it might not be 
elastic, the notes could not for any 
reason fail to be paid in full, or’ to 
circulate without discount throughout 
the entire area of the United Sitares, 
while in Cenada no similar boast could 
be made. The area of Canada is 
enormous relatively to population, end 
the notes of banks in one provinc2 
certainly passed at a discount in som2 
of the others, a recurrence in a less ag- 
gravated form of a defect in the जप 
State-bank issues of the United States. 
And, while it might be confidently as- 
serted that all bank issues secured br 
being a first lien on the estate of the 
banks would eventually be paid in full, 
it was nevertheless true that, because 
of doubt ard delay, the notes of a sas- 
pended bank might fall to a discoun: 
for the time being. ‘To meet these two 
defects, tke bankers at this time 
propcsed the following new features 
whick were adopted by the Govern- 
ment: 

1. To avoid discount at the moment 
of suspension of a bank, either because 
of delay in the payment of the note 
issue by the liquidator, or of doubt as 
to ultimate payment, each bank is 
obliged to keep in the hands of the 
Government a deposit equal to 5 Fer 
cent on its average circulation, the 
average being taken from the maxi 
mum circulation of each bank In each 
month of the year. This is called the 
Bank Cirelation Redemption Furd, 
and should any liquidator fail to re- 
deem the rotes of a failed bank, re- 
course may be had to the entire fund if 
necessary. As a matter of fact, liqui- 
dators are almost invariably able to 
redeem the note issues as they sre 
presented, Eut, in order that all solvent 
banks may accept without loss the 
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notes of an insolvent bank, these notes 
bear 5 per cent interest from the date 
of suspension to the date of the liqui- 
dator’s announcement that he is ready 
to redeem. 

2. To avoid discount for geographi- 
cal reasons, each bank is obliged to ar- 
range for the redemption of its notes 
in certain named commercial centers 
throughout the Dominion. 

Both of these reforms were suggested 
by the writer, but, like many other 
features in our Act, they were prompted 
by the experience of the United States 
in the period preceding the National 
Banking System. That our bank- 
notes are abundantly secured, so far as 
the public is concerned, seems evident 
from the fact that a note circulation 
at December 31, 1922, of $176,201,- 
851 was in effect secured by a prior 
lien on total assets of $2,618,638,104, 
to which. must be added the double 
liability of the shareholders on the 
capital stock of the banks, making 
a total of $2,743,930,088. That the 
banks are not likely ever to lose a 
dollar by the system of guaranteeing 
each other’s notes seems quite clear. 
Daily redemption and other features 
in the Act make it difficult to create a 
forced circulation and, although we 
have had several fraudulent bank 
failures, there has never been a case 
where the assets on which we had the 
first claim did not easily protect us. . 


FLEXIBILITY OF CURRENCY 

In the last revision of the Act the 
Central Gold Reserve was established 
and banks were authorized to enlarge 
therr note issues to the extent of the 
“amount of current gold coin and of 
Dominion notes held for the bank in 
the Central Gold Reserves.” 

In earlier days when the average 
capital of each bank was small, we 
could count upon the necessity of an 
increased issue of a bank’s notes, which 
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always bear a clear relation to the 
volume of its business, being met by 
increasing correspondingly the paid-up 
capital. But as the average capital of 
the banks increased, and the average 
dividend did also, and the length of 
time of each issue of a note lessened by 
the improvement of transportation, 
and taxation grew, banks were much 
less willing to take on new capital for 
the value of the note issuing privilege 
alone. They, however, fully realized 
their obligation to provide the cur- 
rency necessary for the business of the 
country, and thus the arrangement 
under which they can issue against 
gold or Dominion notes deposited with 
the trustees of the Central Gold Re- 
serve was authorized. 

In Canada gold is not used as a cur- 
rency, but as a bank reserve. Of the 
legal tenders issued by the Govern- 
` ment, over seven-eights are held as 
bank reserves, while the remainder are 
the change-making notes—that is, 
those smaller than five dollars. So 
that the business of the country, apart 
from cheques and other credit instru- 
ments, is done with bank-notes, and 
small legal tenders. As Canada is a 
country with wide fluctuations in the 
volume of business during the year, 
owing to crop moving and to the great 
variation in the seasons, great flexi- 
bility of the currency is needed. The 
following figures illustrate the range of 
the bank-note circulation during each 
of the last five pre-war years: 





PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
LOWEST HIGHEST Direm: 
ENCH 
1898 .. $65,819,067! 389,683,549 86 2 
1910 . 78,378,678) 95,992,866 30 8 
1911 . 77,110,971) 105,855,021 87.3 
1919 . 88,985,6%1 | 115,473,098] 81.1 
1913 .. 94,575,644| 119,497,821 26 4 
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The degree in which the bank-note 
circulation has met the expanding and 
subsequent contracting needs of busi- 
ness in general during the last few 
years is shown by the following table: 








wei 

AGL OF 

LOWEST HIGHEST Dro 

ENCE 

1918 .| 171,874,464! $234,982,978 86 9 
1919. 208,424,472| 237,547,162 16 7 
1920 216,691,916} २49,165,707 15 0 
1921. 181,958,001; 207,417,917 14 0 
1922 155,652,145| 178,628,690 14 7 


The following figures of our total 
bank-note issues over a series of years 
afford an illustration of the growth of 
Canada: 


DATE AMOUNT 
Dec. 81st, 1887. $8,851,451 
Dec. 31st, 1870 . 18,526.212 
Dec 81st, 1880.. 27,828.858 
Dec. Sist, 1890. .. 35,006.274 
Dec. 31s8t, 1900 . 50,758.246 
Dec. 818, 1920. .. 228,158.587 
Dec. 31st, 1922... .. .... .. 176,201,351 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS DISPELLED 


There are varlous misconceptions 
about the power of note issue granted 
to the banks, which it seems desirable 
to dispel. Many think that the money 
lent by a bank comes largely from its 
note issue, and upon the notion that 
each dollar of note issue is thus lent, 
build up a vast imaginary profit. The 
money lent by one of the larger banks 
comes from its deposits, its share capi- 
tal and rest fund, and its note Issue 
in the proportion of 86 cents from 
deposits, 8 cents from shareholders’ 
funds, and 6 cents from note issue, for 
each dollar lent. 

In early days, when money was 
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always scarce and roads and all trans- 
portation difficult, the note issue was 
much more valuable to a bank than it 
is now. ‘Today the larger banks hcld 
more actual cash than their note issues 
and paid-up capital combined. One of 
the most important elements in the 
note issue is that it enables hundreds 
of branches to be opened because the 
till money required can be so suppdied. 
Without the saving of the interest 
which would otherwise be a charge on 
such branches, they could not exist. 
The public have very little idea ol tae 
cost of printing and keeping a note 
issue clean, to which is added a Do- 
minion tax of 1 per cent, the entire cast 
of maintaining the Central Gold Re- 
serve fund, and the interest (at presert, 
5 per cent per annum) on all emer- 
gency notes. ‘Nor do the public realize 
that this cost of printing and keeping 
clean applies just as heavily to the 
notes secured by the Central Gold Re- 
serve fund and the emergency notes 
for which we pay interest, on both of 
which there is therefore no profit, as on 
the issues against our unimpaired 
capital on which we pay no interest but 
a tax of 1 per cent per annum. The 
proportion of circulation on which 
there is a profit as compared with the 
proportion on which there is a loss, as 
at December 81, 192%, was 71 per 
cent for the former and 29 per cent for 
the atter. 


THE DEPOSITOR 


Under our banking laws, as is very 
properly the case, the claim of the noze 
holder is preferred to that of the d2- 
posizor in the event of a bank geturg 
into difficulties. 

We must not expect that any gow- 
ernment will relieve a depositor from 
the necessity of using discretion as to 
where he places his money. Govern- 
ments never have done and never can 
do that. Men must use their intel- 
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ligence, and after measuring the se- 
curity offered, judge where they should 
intrust their money. It is perhaps 
easier for a man with limited intelli- 
gence to make a selection if the banks 
have large capital and are of semi- 
national importance, provided, of 
course, the. basis of the system is not 
unsound. In Canada, we do not ob- 
tain deposits from abroad, although 
we might not object to do so if money 
could be obtamed at low enough rates 
of interest; and we do not lend on real 
estate. ‘There are probably few coun- 
tries m the world where greater se- 
curity is offered to depositors. 

When the bank charters were under 
discussion. in, 1890, the writer had oc- 
casion to make publicly a statement 
which might now excite more criticism 
than it did then. In making a com- 
parison between individual banks with 
small capital and banks with branches 
and large capital, it was urged that 
“the probability of loss to the de- 
positors in one bank with several 
millions of capital is less than the prob- 
ability of loss to some of the depositors 
in ten or twenty small banks having in 
the aggregate the same capital and de- 
posits as the large bank.” 

The retort will be quickly made, 
“But if the large bank fails, the ruin 
will be just so much the more wide- 
spread.” 

This is quite true, but it is not an 
answer to the point, although it may 
appear to be so. If the conditions of 
two countries are about the same, and 
the ability of the bankers and the 
principles of the banking system are in 
other respects equally excellent, it 
must still remain true that the proba- 
bility of loss to some of the depositors 
in the ten or twenty small banks is 
greater than the prcbability of loss to 
any of the depositors in the one large 
bank. 


CANADIAN BANKING 


THE BORROWER 


In the banking systems of older 
countries, the borrower is not often 
considered. Men must borrow where 
and how they can, and pay as much or 
as little for the money as circumstances 
require. We believe too strongly m 
the necessity for an absolute perform- 
ance of engagements to think 1t neces- 
sary that any banking system should 
render the pazh of the debtor easy. 
But in America the debtor class is apt 
to make itself heard, and the writer 
wishes to show what Canadian banking 
and the branch system do for the 
worthy borrower. 

In a country where the money ac- 
cumulated each year by the people’s 
savings does not exceed the money re- 
quired for new business ventures, It is 
plain that that system of banking is the 
best which most completely gathers up 
these savings and places them at the 
disposal of the borrower. ‘This prac- 
tically means that the savings of slow- 
going communities are applied to other 
communities where the enterprise is 
out of proportion to the money at their 
own command. In Canada we see the 
deposits of the saving communities 
applied directly to the country’s new 
enterprises in a manner nearly perfect. 
One bank borrows money from de- 
positors at Halifax and many points in 
the Maritime Provinces, where the 
savings exceed the new enterprises, 
and it lends money in the West, where 
the new enterprises far exceed the 
savings. Another in the same manner 
gathers deposits in the unenterprising 
parts of Ontario, and lends the money 
in the enterprising localities of the 
same. ‘The result is that many hun- 
dreds of business centers, in no case 
having an exact equilibrium of de- 
posits and loans, are able to adjust the 
excess or deficiency of capital, the de- 
positor obtaining a fair rate of interest, 
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and the borrower obtaining money at 
a lower rate than borrowers in cities or 
towns of relative size in most parts of 
the outlying British Empire and of the 
United States, except in the great 
centers of international finance. 

We believe that it should be the ob- 
ject of every country so to distribute 
loanable capital that every borrower 
with adequate security can be reached 
by someone able to lend, and the ma- 
chinery for domg this has always been 
recognized in the banks. That is 
surely not a good system of banking 
under which the surplus money in 
every unenterprising community has a 
tendency to stay there, while the sur- 
plus money required by an enterprising 
community has to be sought at a 
distance. If by paying a higher rate 
of interest, and seeking diligently, it 
could always be found, the position 
would not‘be so bad. The fact is that 
when it is most wanted, distrust is at 
its height, and the cautious banker 
buttons up his pocket. When there is 
no inducement to avert trouble to a 
community by supplying its wants in 
time of financial stress, there is no in- 
clination to do so. Banks with small 
capital and no branches are not apt to 
have a very large sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of the country as a 
whole, or for any considerable portion 
of it. But the banks in Canada with 
many hundreds of branches, with 
interests which it is no exaggeration to 
describe as national, cannot be idle or 
indifferent in time of trouble, cannot 
turn a deaf ear to the legitimate wants 
of the farmer in the Prairie Provinces, 
any more than to the wealthy mer- 
chant or manufacturer in the East. 
Their business is to gather up the 
wealth of a nation, not of a town or 
city, and to supply the borrowing wants 
of a nation. 

There are few countries in the world 
so well supplied with banking facilities 
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as Canada. The branch system not 
only enables every town of 1,000 or 
1,200 people to have a joint-stock bank, 
but to have a bank with a power be- 
hind it vastly greater than a banz 
would have such as is found in towns 
of similar size in the United States 


` THE BRANCH SYSTEM 

Although the number of establish- 
ments was very few, branch bank-ng 
began soon after the first banks w2re 
created in 1817. For sixty or seventy 
years few banks had more than twen-y- 
five or thirty offices, and we notice that 
in writing in 1897 the leading barks 
were referred to as having forty to fifty 
branches. Since then the develop- 
ment of Canada, and especially of the 
West, has greatly changed conditions 
At December 81, 1922, the seventeen 
chartered banks of Canada had abcut 
4,671 branches, 4,472 of which are in 
Canada. 

The most striking feature is, of 
course, not the number of branches be- 
longing to any one bank, because in 
Great Britain our figures would look 
quite moderate, but the great area over 
which these branches are spread and 
the variety in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the banking business at tae 
important points. Indeed, there are 
few things connected with the life of 
Canada that the banker can afford 
to leave unstudied, and it naturally 
follows that a bank with an army of 
trained observers and a well-organized 
system for the inter-communication of 
information other than the facts which 
must appear in bank returns and 
ordinary correspondence, is likely zo 
have an advantage over those less well 
informed. 


Bank FAILURES 
From time to time bank failures take 
place in Canada, accompanied hy 
evidence of reckless bad management 
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and sometimes of great dishonesty. In 
times of unusual inflation several new 
banks are usually created. As a 
charter can be obtained by any set of 
individuals upon compliance with cer- 
tam express provisions in the Bank 
Act, men with more energy as pro- 
moters than skill in administering a 
bank, now and again appear in the 
banking world with the necessary per- 
mission to issue notes and to do a 
banking business. In each case as al- 
ready pointed out, a deposit of $250,- 
000 in cash must be made with the 
Finance Minister, accompanied by a 
declaration under oath that this repre- 
sents actual payments by shareholders 
on account of shares subscribed and 
that subscriptions have been obtained 
to the extent of $500,000, and when the 
permission to do business has been 
granted by the Finance Minister the 
cash deposit of $250,000 is returned to 
the bank. In the case of a bank that 
failed some years ago it transpired that 
the $250,000 had been in part bor- 
rowed, and that the declaration made 
as to actual shares being subscribed to 
the required amount was false. We 
may as well admit that in a demo- 
cratic country like Canada we can 
never expect to prevent the creation 
of new banks merely because the pro- 
moters are without experience in bank- 
ing or have not established their repu- 
tation as honorable men; and as long 
as people will listen to mere promises 
of dividends, and will subscribe readily 
for shares in new banks without know- 
ing anything about the management, 
the Government cannot afford such 
shareholders much protection. 


THE CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


We occasionally see statements in 
the public press indicating a belief that 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association is 
a combination used for purposes ad- 
verse to the general interests of the 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


public and it seems necessary to set 
forth its history so as to controvert 
such an unjust charge. At the revi- 
sion of the Bank Act in 1890 it became 
clear that if the bankers were to do 
their duty not merely at these decen- 
nial revisions but from time to time as 
conferences by the representatives of 
all the banks became necessary, they 
must create an association similar to 
those in Great Britain and in the 
United States. In January, 1891, 
eighteen banks desired to create such 
a body and after considerable discus- 


sion a voluntary organization known: 


as the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
was established. It declared its pur- 
poses to be to watch legislation and 
court decisions relating to banking, to 
protect the interests of the contribu- 
tories to the Bank Circulation Re- 
demption Fund, and generally to guard 
the interests of the chartered banks; 
also to promote the education and 
efficiency of bank officers by various 
means. In the third year of the Asso- 
ciation, its Journal, now well known, 
issued its first number. 

Because of the mutual interest in- 
volved in the Bank Circulation Re- 
demption Fund, and of certain duties 
in that connection imposed upon the 
Association, it became necessary to 
create by Act of Parliament an Asso- 
clation to replace the voluntary body 
and this was done in 1900 (c. 93, Do- 
minion Statutes). In this Act the 
objects and powers of the. Association 
are (1) to promote the interests and 
efficiency of banks and bank officers, 
etc.; (2) to establish sub-sections of the 
Association; (8) to establish clearing- 
houses for banks, by-laws regarding 
which require the consent of the Treas- 
ury Board. More serious powers were 
those imposed by the Bank Act. When 
the banks undertook to guarantee the 
note issue of every bank they found 
that they needed the power to inspect 
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the note issue records of each bank and 
some protection at the moment of the 
suspension of a bank. For these pur- 
poses the Bank Act gives the Associa- 
tion power (1) to appoint a curator to 
supervise the affairs of any bank which 
may suspend payment, until the re- 
sumption, of its business or the appoint- 
ment of a liquidator; (2) to supervise 
the issue of bank-notes, including the 
making, delivery and destruction of 
the notes, and the inspection of the 
circulation accounts of the banks; (8) 
the custody and management of the 
Central Gold Reserves; (4) to impose 
penalties for the breach or non-observ- 
ance of any by-law, rule or regulation 
made by virtue of the section of the 
Act in question, all such by-laws, rules 
and regulations being subject to the 
approval of the Treasury Board. The 
very necessary and clearly defined 
powers and objects of the Association 
have been used for the benefit of good 
banking and the record of the Associa- 
tion is entirely to its credit. 


THE FINANCE ACT 

Little if anything im the financial 
history of Canada is more creditable 
than the Finance Act of 1914. The 
bankers in response to the call of the 
Finance Minister, met him in Ottawa 
on the 8rd of August, and the discus- 
sion resulted in the issue that night 
of the Order-in-Council which the 
Finance Act was passed to confirm. 
The Act is intended to meet an emer- 
gency arising from “war, invasion, 
riot or insurrection, real or appre- 
hended, and in case of any real or 
apprehended financial crisis,” and as it 
operates by proclamation in whole or 
in part, there seems to be no objection 
to the Act remaining on the statute 
book. 

The Act authorized: (1) the Minister 
of Finance to. make advances to the 
banks in the form of Dominion notes, 
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against s2curities satisfactory to tie 
Treasury Board. (2) It authorized 
the banks to pay their debts in their 
own notes provided such notes were 
not issued in excess of the bank’s 
authority under the Bank and the 
Finance Acts. (8) It made more elas- 
tic the use of ‘emergency circulation 
already permitted by the Bank Act. 
(4) It suspended the redemption :n 
gold of Dominion notes, and (5) it 
made a general moratorium possible 
at any time by mere proclamation. 

The Dominion notes or legal tenders 
issued during the war, were thus quite 
different f-om the fiat money of many 
countries. They were based upan 
securities pledged by the borrower, 
they were used practically only by tke 
banks anc. became the basis for en- 
larged issues of bank-notes under the 
regulations of the Central Gold Re- 
serve. Now that the war is over it can 
be seen that there was no inflation of 
the currenzy as such, but merely that 
larger use of currency which accompa- 
nies an increase in the volume cf 
commoditizs and of prices; and now 
that such expansion of trade has dis- 
appeared, a contraction of our cur- 
rency has followed without any dis- 
turbance whatever. 

A prominent feature of the Financ2 
Act was tke power given to the banks 
to pay all abilities in their own notes. 
By many tais is supposed to have been 
a measure 2ntirely in aid of the banks, 
but i:s main objects were for the pres- 
ervation of national finance. Individ- 
uals sere gs in other countries had to 
be prevented from hoarding gold, and 
particularly from exporting gold, and 
if for no cther reason the power re- 
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ferred to had to be given to the banks. 
But the banks had no power to issue 
currency except under the Bank and 
the Finance Acts and when their 
respective obligations reached the 
clearing house they had to pay their 
obligations m Dominion notes or their 
equivalent. There was no fiat money 
of the kind issued in some countries to 
aid the financial position. 

The power to proclaim a moratorium 
was never exercised. 

We must hope that a return to a 
gold basis will not be much longer de- 
layed, but unless something equally 
valuable takes its place, the power to 
make advances to the banks should 
remain in force for the present. We 
have always to meet the financial 
effect of the long winter over which we 
have to carry our cereal products, and 
the rapid rush beforehand to avoid 
this, and there are other movements 
of commodities with somewhat similar 
difficulties. When the pound sterling 
was on a gold basis the banks could 
draw on London against their credit , 
or their securities, and thus find the 
means to pay foreign debts as against 
the later arrival in Europe of these 
products, but just now, they cannot 
do this without a risk in exchange 
rates which they could not afford to 
take. Many, of course, desire to see 
a bank of re-discount established, but 
this is a much more difficult and 
dangerous system unless guarded by 
restraints not present in recent ex- 
amples of such banking. Without 
severe restrictions and a loss of profit 
to all who require such aid, a system of 
re-discounts may become the most 
active instrument of inflation. 


Comparative Prices in Canada and the United States 


By H. MicasLL, M.A. 
Professor of Political Economy, McMaster University, Toronto 


ENERALLY speaking, the course 

of prices in Canada during the 

war and post-war period has followed 
the trend familiar in all other coun- 
‘tries, or at least all in which deliberate 
inflation of currency has not obscured 
the issue. It is but natural to suppose 
that two countries such as Canada and 
the United States, the nearest neigh- 
bors, and bound together by the closest 
commercial ties, would exhibit almost 
identical price movements; but it -is 
worthy of note that this has not been 
entirely the case. Indeed, it is safe 
to say that a closer resemblance may 
be found in the course of prices in 
England and Canada than in that of 
Canada and the United States, a re- 
semblance which has been noted by 
more than one competent observer.! 
The reason for this similarity between 
the course of prices in Canada and 
England is not easy to explain; in fact 
it may even be without significance 
and perhaps fortuitous. There are, 
however, certain general conditions 
which may be mentioned as giving 
grounds for this similarity between 
English and Canadian prices. Jn the 
first place, it may be remembered that 
Canada, as a member of the British 
Empire, entered the war at the same 
time as England, and two years and a 
half before the United States. Actual 
war conditions were, therefore, preva- 
lent in the first two and not in the 
third for some considerable time before 
they were general in all three. Sec- 
ondly, since the war the financial 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
tended to raise prices in the United 
States quicker after the decline than 
1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1922, p. 804. 


in Canada or England. Thirdly, it is 
possible that the passing of the Fordney 
Tariff Act has tended to raise prices 
in the United States and depress them 
in Canada, more especially in such 
farm products as enter the United 
States from Canada, notably wheat. 
It is probably, however, unsafe to do 
more than suggest these general possi- 
bilities; and indeed, as we have al- 
ready remarked, the resemblance may 
only be fortuitous. 


COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Turning now to a more detailed 
comparison between the course of 
wholesale prices in the three countries, 
we are fortunate in having at our 
disposal the international price in- 
dexes of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which give us not only the prices in the 
different countries included in their 
respective currencies, but also con- 
verted to a gold basis. It will be 
noted with interest that Canada 
reached a strictly gold basis in August, 
1922, when the discount on the Ca- 
nadian dollar in New York funds dis- 
appeared. This, of course, means that 
the comparison in price levels between 
the two countries is now absolute. 
The calculations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board disclose the fact that 
wholesale prices in Canada are now the 
lowest of any of the five countries 
included in its surveys,—United States, 
England, France, Canada and Japan. 


GENERAL MOVEMENT or PRICES IN 
CANADA. 

In general it may be said that in 

Canada, as in the United States, to 

quote the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
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TABLE I 
INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE Inprx—FrprmmaL RESERVE BOARD 


“prices of finished consumers’ goods ad- 
vanced to a higher post-war peak than 
raw materials or semi-manufactured 
goods.” Thais entailed hardships of a 
very serious nature on the producers of 
the basic raw materials, farmers in per- 
ticular. Not only was this so, but the 
decline in prices brought even greater 
hardships om them, as will be seen at a 
glance from table above, in which tie 
relative declines of the raw material, 
semi-finished and finished products in 
Canaca are compared. 

Canada, as being in large measure 
a producer of basic raw materials, and 
not having reached the same level 
of industrial development as the United 
States or Great Britain, has probably 
suffered mor2 severely from this uneven 


BASED on PRICHE IN RESPECTIVE 
C ee CONVERTED To GOLD Basis 
YEAR AND MONTH 
EE | — Canada | England 
1913. Aver 100 100 100 100 190 100 
1819. $s 211 207 241 211 199 221 
1920. = 939 250 $14 239 228 242 
1921. s: 148 167 201 148 150 159 
1821 
Septeriber 146 153 194 148 141 148 
October 145 143 187 145 186 149 
November. 145 145 177 145 138 144 
December 2 142 145 172 142 185 147 
192% 

J anuary 142 144 170 142 137 148 
Februery 146 143 167 146 145 150 
March 147 160 168 147 148 151 
April. 149 152 167 149 148 151 
May 158 154 171 168 152 156 
‘June 161 153 169 161 151 154 
July. . 165 154 171 165 152 156 
August . 165 149 168 165 149 154 
September 164 144 165 164 144 150 
October 165 146 168 165 145 148 


fall in prices as a whole than the other 
two countries. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the very real accession of 
wealth that has come to the Dominion 
in the last few years has offset in some 
degree the hardship thus entailed. 
The conclusion that a country needs 
all-round development both in agri- 
culture and industry is inevitable; 
and as Canada advances in industrial- 
ization, she will doubtless suffer less 
from these violent fluctuations in the 
prices of her agricultural products. 


RETAIL PRICES 
The general course of retail prices 
in the countries follows that of whole- 
sale prices and affords some interesting 
comparisons. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
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TABLE II 

COMMODITY HIGHEST f ov , 1922 * H 

Per Cent 
Wheat, per bushel . $$ 15 1 11 64 7 
Flour, patents per bbl. 13 70 7 20 47 4 
Bread, per lb. .... ... 087 067 22.9 
Beef, live weight, per crt. 16 50 6 75 59 1 
Beef, dressed hindquarters, ewt 34 00 15 00 55 8 
Beef, rib roast prime, 10. 40 22 45 0 
Hogs, live weight, selects, cwt. 28 75 11 25 52 6 
Pork, dressed, cwt. 80 00 17 00 43 8 
Bacon, dressed, lb. 55 84 38 2 
Hides, green, lb. . 40 11 72 5 
Leather, sides, 1b. .78 55 29 5 
Boots, men’s kıp, pair. 4.60 4 00 15 0 


LA 


* End of month. 


TABLE III 
RETAIL PRICES, Foops 





H 

STATES 
E July 100 100 
1915 . 104 98 
1916 114 109 
1917 157 143 
1918 175 164 
1919 186 । 188 
1920 227 215 
1921 148 145 ' 
1922 138 189 


Canada, Labour Gazette. United States, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (recalculated). 


It will be noted that prices of foodstuffs 
rose quicker and more sharply in 
Canada, but that they have fallen a 
shade farther. The total advance in 
Canada was 127 per cent and in the 
United States 115 per cent, while the 
decline has been 39 per cent in Canada 
and 35 per cent in the United States. 


FUEL AND LIGHT 
Turning now to fuel and light, we 
find a slightly less violent rise, but a 


much less steep decline than in food- 
stuffs. ° 
TABLE IV 
FUEL, AND LIGHT 
Ti 
STATES 
1914 100 
1915..... 100 
1916 101 
1917 122 
1918 152 
1919.. 161 
1920. . 168 
1921 178 
1922 170 





Sources: Canada, Labour Gazette. United States 
Monthly Labor Remew. 


Here the advance in Canada was 118 
per cent and the decline only 10 per 
cent, while in the United States the 
advance was 78 per cent and the de- 
cline has only been 5 per cent. 


RENT 
The item of rent affords a most 
striking comment upon the undoubted 
house shortage owing to lack of con- 
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struction during the war, a shortage 
that recent building activity has been 
unable to satisfy. 


TABLE V 


इ || 100 
1815 

1916 

1817 . 

1818 . 106 
1819 .. 121 
1920 . 148 
1921 . 151 
1922 153 





Sources: Ibid. 


The sharp decline in Canada immedi- 
ately after the beginning of the war 
was undoubtedly due to the absence 
of great numbers of men on military 
service when many of their families 
“doubled up,” the big advance coin- 
ciding with the coming of peace and 
the return of the troops. 


CLOTHING 
The last, item, the retail prices of 
clothing, affords some interesting com- 
parisons. The severe advance, cul- 


TABLE VI 


CLOTHING 


हु 
STATES 


100 0 
104.1 
120.2 
149.1 
213 8 
284 5 
294.8 
229 8 
180 2 
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minating in 1920, is attributable to 
the demands made upon the clothing 
trade for the manufacture of uniforms 
and the very high prices of wool and 
cotton, while the decline is attributable 
to the fall in the price of these two 
staples. The recent advances in price 
of both wool and cotton will probably 
lead to slightly higher prices of clothing 
in the future. 

In this item the advance in Canada 
was one of 136 per cent end the decline 
40 per cent. In the United States the 
advance was 195 per cent and the 
decline 40 per cent. It is not easy to 
explain the greater rise in the United 
States. Perhaps the silk shirt craze 
Was more pronounced in the former 
than in the latter. 


Cost or Livine 

We may now, by combining the 
indexes of retail prices of foodstuffs, 
uel and light, rent and clothing, arrive 
at some conclusion as to the relative 
costs of living m the two countries 
since 1914. For this purpose it will 
be necessary for us to weight the vari- 
ous items, which we may do somewhat 
roughly by assigning 4 to food, 3 to 
rent, 2 to clothing and 1 to fuel and 
light. Our final figures for the series 


will then be as follows: 


TABLE VIL 


COMPARATIVE Cost OF LIVING IN CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES 


CANADA Unrrep 

STATES 

1914 . 100.0 100 9 
1915.... 9६ 9 997 
1916... 168 6 107.4 
1917. . 135 6 180 1 
1918. 153 8 157.2 
1919. . 169 8 185.4 
1920. 202 8 202.9 
1991. . 163 8 167 7 
1922... — ..... 148 4 155 4 


COMPARATIVE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


If now we compare the rise and fall 
of wholesale and retail prices in Can- 
ada, the United States and Great 
Britain, taking the wholesale price 
index numbers of the Federal Reserve 
Board for that purpose, we find the 
following: 
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post-war preoccupation of all classes. 
During the war the people were too 
much occupied with the struggle to 
notice. very much the rapidly rising 
cost of living. Employment was ex- 
cellent and wages were rising rapidly; 
in the munitions services they were at 


TABLE VID 


PERCENTAGE RISE AND PALL OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA, THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


T= j RETAIL 

Rise Fall : Rise Fall 
Canada... 150 102 26 7° 
United States 139 108 23 1 
Great Britain 214 178 88 1 


* Base 100 = Average prices 1913. 
t Base 100 = Average prices 1914, 


To come to any definite conclusion 
with regard to the relative cost of living 
at the present moment, or at any time 
during the war period, in the three 
countries is very difficult, if not en- 
tirely impossible. 

The term “cost of living” is an 
elusive one and it is unsafe to draw 
conclusions. It is not very difficult 
to draw comparisons of rise -and falls, 
but it is far more difficult to compare 
our bases. When we say that the 
average prices in 1914 in the three 
countries are each equal to 100, we 
have said nothing whatever as to the 
actual standard of living that this 
figure represents. It would probably 
be quite unsafe to say that the cost 
of living in Canada today is lower 
than in the United States. Such prob- 
Jems present innumerable pitfalls for 
the unwary, and the wise man, cau- 
tiously if ingloriously, refrains from 
definite conclusions. 

The great rise and fall of prices in 
Canada, as elsewhere, has been the 





unheard-of levels. But with the peace 
and the return of great numbers of men 
to civil life, the boom of 1919 and the 
swift collapse of 1920, the peoples’ 
attention became engrossed with the 
problem of the cost of living. 


ATTEMPT BY GOVERNMENT FAILS 

The general exasperation caused by 
the continuance of high retail prices 
led to the appointment, manifestly 
against the better judgment of the 
Government, of a Board of Commerce 
armed with plenary powers to prosecute 
profiteers. The history of this un- 
happy venture is too long to enter into 
here, we may also say too confused, but 
In a very short time the endeavors of 
the Board to stop the rise of prices be- 
came farcical in the extreme. With 
great pomp and ceremony a few gro- 
cers, caught selling bacon a few cents 
a pound higher than what the Board 
considered proper, were prosecuted. 
Soon dissensions arose among the 
members of the Board, and they all 
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resigned amid the laughter of the pec- 
ple. For sometime longer it continued 
as a kind of disembodied ghost with 
three government officials as members 
of the Board, and its last act was to 
decree a fixed price for suger in order 
to protect the refiners who had been 
caught in the disastrous fall in prizes 
of that commodity. This so incensed 
the public that the Government was 


forced to disallow the decision, and 


the Board of Commerce finally cis- 
solved, while the last act of this tragi- 
comedy came shortly afterwards wher 
the Privy Council declared the Boerc 
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to have been illegally constituted from 
the beginning. Thus ended Canada’s 
experiment in keeping down the cost 
of living by government enactment, 
an experiment not likely ever to be 
repeated. 

The great decline ended at the 
beginning of 1922, and a slow but 
steady upward climb began. How 
far this trend will be carried it is im- 
possible to say, but we are probably 
safe in supposing that for many years 
to come the level of prices will be 
far below those of the great peak of 


-1920. 


The Foreign Trade of Canada 


By Vicror Ross 
Vice-President, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto 


PECULIARITY of Canadian 
conditions is the importance of 
external trade in the national life. To 
some extent a raw material country 
which must send her products abroad; 
to some extent devoid of certain essen- 
tial articles; to some extent disjointed 
geographically, so that the parts tend 
to trade with foreign neighbors instead 
of with more or less separated fellow- 
provinces; of recent years vigorous in 
pushing the sales of her manufactures: 
in all these cases her commercial opera- 
tions are prone to extend across her 
borders. This seems a constant charac- 
teristic; at all events it has existed long, 
has grown with the development of the 
country, and now has assumed re- 
markable proportions. With fewer 
than nine millions of population Can- 
ada today has the fourth place in the 
world in actual volume of expor:s, and 
In per capita proportion she comes first, 
as the accompanying graphs set forth. 


ACTUAL VOLUME oF TRADE 


The figures for the last three decades 
show the rapidity of the growth of 
foreign trade. ! 


Population has grown from not 
quite five millions to not quite nine 
millions; foreign trade has grown from 
two hundred millions to figures which 
fluctuate between two and a half bil- 
lions (at the peak of war activity in 
1918) and a billion and a half at what 
probably is the lowest point tobe 
realized; and from a little over forty 
dollars a head to more than four times 
that proportion—in the war year of 
1918 it touched 8800 a head. 

In studying this remarkable volume 
and its rapid growth allowance must be 
made for the disturbing factor of the 
war; on the one hand conditions were 
exceptional and readjustment has been 
necessary, while on the other hand 
necessity spurred Canadians to efforts 
which may be expected to have perma- 
nent effects in some departments of 
trade. To show, the sudden swelling 
and the period of deflation, it will 
be well to exhibit separately the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
the war years, and the succeeding 
period. First, the three years before 
the war as shown In first table on 
the next page. 


EXTERNAL 

Pies EXPORTS 1 TOTAL Ex- T 

Yau bi Per Heap DErOBTs Per HEAD | TERNAL TRADE क u 
EAD 
1891 388,671,788 $18.31 $111,333,954 $23 02 $200,205,792 $41 33 
1901. 177,431,886 82 84 177,930,919 88.13 854,509,148 65 97 
1911. 214,816,558 88.08 452,724,608 62.82 727,041,156 100 88 
1921. 1,189,163,701 188 81 1,240,158,882 141 11 2,420,822,583 276.42 
1922 740,240,680 80 82 747,304,382 83 39 1,488,045,012 163 71 


1 Statistics given for years subsequent to 1907 are for the fiscal year ending on 31st March. The 
exports are of Canadian produce; when exports of ioreign produce are included the totals are some- 


what larger. 
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YRAR EXPORTS = 
1912..., | 290,228,857 z 40) $522,404,675 Ë $812,625,532 | $110.88 
1918...,, .. 855,754,800 47.26 67_,%07,25S4 89.17 1,026,961,834 186.48 
1914 ..... 1 481,588,489 86 10 618,198,908 80.49 1,050,782,487 186.59 


Next the years affected by the struggle: 





aaa š Totar Ex- | EXTERNAL 

Yaar Exports Per HEAD = Par Heap! TERNAL TRApE I TRADE 
Per Heap 

1915 . $408,418, 886 8532.07 455,955,908 $57.99 $865,874.744 | $110.06 
1916. 741,610,688 92 29 508,201,134 68 . 24 1,249,811,722 155.58 
1917. .. 1,151,375,'768 144.75 844,450,873 108 48 1,997,826,586 247.32 
1918. .. 1,540,027,788 184.81 965,582,578 115.69 2,503,560,866 300.60 
1919 .. ' 1,218,443,806 148.47 918.711,705 108 48 2,136,155,513 251.95 


Here we have the initial check, the bound forward to the amazing figures 
of 1917-18, and the drop due to the ending of hostilities in the third quarter 
of 1918-19. Finally, the years after the war: 






TOTAL 
EXPORTS = Totar Ex- | EXTERNAL 

YEAR Exports Par Hean z SIR Per HEAD | TERNAL Trane | Trapp 

Pun Heap 





8128 33 | $2,304,020,221 | $266.93 
141.11 2,420,322,583 | 276.42 
88 39 1,488,045,062 | 168.71 

° 


1920. .. $1,239,492,098 | $148.60 
1921 1,189,168,701 | 185 81 
1922. .. 740,240,680 80.52 


$1,064,528,125 
1,240,1 58,882 
747,304,832 






It may be added that the most recent statistics suggest that external trade 
once more is on the increase. “Twelve months” figures, those for the fiscal 
year ending 3lst March last being repeated for the sake of comparison, are: 


PERIOD Exports ` IMPORTS Torant TRADE 
12 mos. ending 81 Mar... eae, So 3748,240,680 747,804,852 | #1,488,045,062 
oe “ $80 Sept. ... g nd 792,706,845 782,904,818 1,528,'701,658 


¿€ “c is 81 Oct ty oi 2५ Dk 81%,680,510 740,261,771 1,555,792,281 
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Thus In the first seven months of the 
current financial year exports increased 
by 10 per cent and imports by 1 per 
cent, the total trade Increasing by 
rather more than 3 per cent. More- 
over, the general tendency seems to be 
towards growth. 

Summarizing these tables, we find 
that in the period immediately preced- 
ing the war the foreign trade of Canada 
rose from eight hundred millions to a 
billion a year, with a heavy preponder- 
ance of imports, which accounted for 
from three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
total trade; that during the war 
foreign trade reached two billions and 
a half, exports now furnishing some 
three-fifths of the volume; and that in 
the post-war period it has shrunk to a 
billion and a half, but seems inclined 
to rise, with the two balanced, exports 
in the most recent returns surpassing 
imports. 

Unquestionably the drop from the 
magnificent totals of a year or two ago 
is severe, and has hurt. Production, 
however, is not so badly reduced as the 
values would suggest; the official cal- 
culation is that, while the falling off 
in 1922 as compared with 1921 is some 
40 per cent, about 25 per cent out of 
the total decrease is due to declines in 
prices, and about 15 per cent is caused 
by lessened quantities. 





To UNTIED 


To UNTIED 
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DISTRIBUTION OF Exports 


Such being the volume of the ex- 
ternal trade, we may scrutinize its 
geographical distribution. A highly 
important characteristic is that more 
than four-fifths of it is with the two 
great English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. A. second characteristic, at all 
events until the end of the war, was 
the triangular nature of this trade, 
Caneda selling more heavily to Great 
Britein and buying more heavily from 
the United States; the war accentu- 
ated this. Speaking broadly, Canada’s 
trade rests upon her exports, large 
proportionately and large in sheer 
volume, to Great Britain. As regards 
exports, the table below sets out 
conditions in the quarter of a century 
before the war. Great Britain thus 
took about half of Canadian exports 
and the United States 40 per cent or 
less. At one time, in 1898, the mother 
country’s share rose to 64.4 per cent, 
that of the United States falling in 
the same year to 27 per cent. Mean- 
while, an increasing share of the im- 
ports was obtained by the Americans, 
and their trade with Canada increased 
in rather direct ratio to the decline in 
the proportion of British goods sold 
tous, and so in 1914 the United States 
had 64 per cent of the Canadian im- 
port trade. 


OTHER 


YEAR KENODON PROPORTION Ganna PROPORTION | Counrres | PROPORTION 
1891 848,248,784 | 48 8p.c. | 887,748,480 | 42 Bp ९ $7,684,524 | 10.6p.c. 
1896 62,717,841 572 “ 87,789,481 844 “ 9,200,383 8.4 “ 
1901. 92,857,525 | 52.3 “ 67,985,573 | 883 “ 16,590,188 94 “ 
1906. 127,456,465 | 54 1 “ 88,546,306 | 36 56 “ 24,481,185 104 “ 
1811 182,156,924 | 482 “ 104,115,823 | 880 “ 88,048,806 | 188 “ 
1914. 215,258,869 | 49 9 “ 168,372,825 | 87.9 “ 52,961,645 18.2 “ 
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erara gem olives PROPORTION eee ages Ë a 5 PROPORTION 
1891... .. .| $42,018,943 | S7.7p.c. z 46.7 p.c. | 817,481,534 | 14 6p.c. 
1896... . $2,824,505 | 812 “ 58,629,890 | 50.8 “ 19,007,266 | 18.0 “ 
1901.. . 42,820,534 | 24.1 “ 197,877,908 | 60.8 “ 27,732,679 | 15.6 “ 
1906.. .. 69,183,915 | 24.4 “ 139,256,452 | 50.6 “ 45,299,918 | 160 “ 
1811.. . 109,934,758 | 24.3 “ 275,824,265 | 60.8 “ 66,965,585 | 14.9 “ 
1914.. .. 132,070,406 214 “ $36,302,188 | 64.0 “ 90,821,454 | 14.6 “ 





During the war, as already observed, the proportion of exports going to 
Great Britain somewhat increased, and the Americans supplied nearly all of 
the imports purchased by Canada while the proportion purchased from other 
countries rose from 12 to 18 per cent between 1915 and 1919. First as to 
exports: 


Y = UNITED b To UNITED a To Orrer Pr 
EAR oO ROPORTION | Gy sams ROPORTION Countes OPORTION 
1915 . |8186,668,554 | 45 Gp.c. |31"8,820,216 | 42 8p.c. | $49,930,066 | 12.1p.c. 
1916. . 451,852,899 | 60.6 “ 201,106,488 | 27 1 “ 88,651,751 120 “ 
1917.. ... 742,147,587 | 64.६ “ 280,616,830 | 24.4 “ 128,611,901 111 “ 
1818.. .. 845,480,069 | 84 8 “ 411,288,287 | 27.0 “ 277,314,482 | 18.1 “ 
1919.. ..... 540,750,077 | 44.8 “ 484,878,170 | 37.4 “ 220,819,859 18.1 “ 


And next as to imports it will be seen that purchases from Great Britain 
dwindled steadily during the war years, and that the imports from the United 
States reached record figures, which found its first reflection in a depreciated 
currency. l 





ISIS ISI 


IMPORTS FROM IMPORTS FROM BBIPORTS FROM 
Yuur THE UNITED | Pur Cent| tam UNETED | Per CENT OTHER PER CENT 
Kinepom STATES COUNTRIES 
1915.. ..| 890,157,204 198 | 8297,142,059 65 2 $68,656,645 15 0 
1916 ... , - 77,404,361 15 2 $70,880,540 73.0 59,916,224 11 8 
1917.. . .| 107,096,735 13 7 665,312,758 78 6 74,041,884 8.7 
1918. . .. 81,824,283 3.4 92,895,937 82.8 89,313,388 95 
1918 . .. .. 78,085,118 390 760,203,024 81.6 96,473,563 10 4 


The post-war period has seen a partial reversion to earlier conditions, 
with Great Britain slowly returning to a position of importance as a market 
for Canad:an products, but with “other countries” on the whole maintaining 
their importance. The export figures are: 
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aE TO EXPORTE TO EXPORTS TO 
YEAR THE UNITED | PER CENT | tan UNITED = CENT OTHER PER CENT 
KINGDoM STATES COUNTRIES 
1320 . $489,152,6387 39 5 $464,028,183 37 4 $286,311,278 28 1 
1321 812,844,671 26 3 542,822,967 45 6 338,995,883 28 1 
1322 293,861,676 40 4 292,588,643 39.5 148,290,362 20 1 





Again we may look at the latest statistics, to see at what trend they hint: 


— tn a NN I NR — Í RE RR A A ere 
रु न सक a पकर क CII€IIIIWGSŠIIIII T TI—IIAIÉAII AI II IIS T. SS eg ee eS ee रक 


कु त क UNITED | Propor- | To UNITED | Proror- | To oTHER | Proror- 
KINGDOM TION STATES TION COUNTRIES TION 


nore | — . ....— P, .—— — q — foo sneer í] —— — 


12 mos. ending 81 Mar | 8299,861,675| 40.4p c. | $292,588,048| 39 Spe | $148,290,362| 20 1p.c 
<“ SOSept| 311,294,751 39.2 “ 322,624,068) 40 6 “ 158,878,026; 20.0 “ 
g “ 81 Oct | 326,870,742) 40 0 “ $27,087,218) 40.1 “ 162,122,550} 19 9 “ 





The trend is not particularly noticeable; the figures move upward slowly, 
the proportions are steady, and if the figures suggest anything, it is thatthe 
recovery by Great Britain of her place in Canadian trade is proving a slow 
process. What is noticeable is the way in which the well-distributed trade to 
“other countries” holds its proportion. 

Turning now to imports in the post-war years, we have: 


| 
IMPORTS IMPORTS | IMPORTB 
YEAR FROM UNITED] PROPORTION |rrom Untrrep' PROPORTION [FROM OTHER | PROPORTION 
KINGDOM STATES | COUNTRIES 
Si eat sr Eg I $126,862,531| 11 9p c. | $801,097,818| 75 3p.c. | $187,068,174| 12 8p.c. 
1921 . .| 18,978,562 17.8 “ 856,178,820] 60 0 “ 170,008,500: 187 “ 
"922 ; 117,185,348] 15 7 “ 515,958.196, 69 0 " 114,610,793) 15.8 “ 





And to continue the “tendency” figures: 


ae PROPOR ee PROPOR द PROPOR 
PERIon FROM UNTTED Sawa FROM UNITED aay FROM OTHER 
KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES 


—.. | | ०९5 |——— | ——.  |—— T vMls s ,lbsrsrl X. əsə əaəh .0 
a 


12 mos. ending $1 Mar.| $117,185,843] 15.7 p.c. | $815,958,196] 69 Op.c | $114,610,743| 15 3 p. e. 
५  30Sept| 127,487,704| 17.3 “ | 492,965,967] 67.2 “ | 112,501,147) 14 5 “ 
“ “ 91 Oct.| 181,701,079| 17.7 “ | 498,610,088]66.6 “ | 115,950,654 15 7 “ 
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Attention may be drawn to the in- 
crease in exports to “other countries,” 
rising from sixteen millions at the be- 
ginning of the century to more than 
fifty millions in the year before the 
war, and to about one hundred and 
fifty millions in the deflation year of 
1922. Imports from them also have 
increased, from less than thirty millions 
in 1901 to ninety millions in 1914 ard 
to $114,000,000 in 1922. As al-eacy 
remarked, this amounts to about a 
fifth of Canadian trade; even this oro- 
port:on is rather a new thing, as the 
tables for pre-war trade exhibit. The 
increase is gratifying to Canadians, 
whose governments have striven for 
years to open new markets. In 1982 
the commerce with continental Europe 
was $102,600,000; that with the Vest 
Indies and the Guianas (a trade which 
has been especially cultivated) was 
nearly 850,000,000; that with tke 
Orient was nearly $80,000,000; and 
that with South America, excluding tke 
Guianas, was $28,500,000. Going more 
into detail regarding these secondary 
streams of traffic, the total trade in 
1922 exceeded ten millions in the case 
of the following countries: 
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Japan. . 828,028,000 
France... ...... 21,676,000 
Italy..... 16,728,000 
Belgium. ....... 16,177,000 
Netherlands ` 18,585,000 
australia .. . 11,719,000 
Newfoundland. . 10,706,000 
It exceeded five millions in the case 
of the following: 
Switzerland. ... $8,017,000 
हान a 7,056,000 
India..... 6,917,000 
eGermany..... ........ 6,516,000 
Greece..... .......... 6,281,000 
New Zealand . ........ 5,912,000 
Argentine.......,,.,.., 5,588,000 


In most of these, exports heavily 
outweight imports; France, Switzer- 
land and India are exceptions. Trade 
with British Africa, at present de- 
pressed, in the three years before the 
war ranged from ten to fifteen millions. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED 


Turning now to the principal sorts 
of erticles sold by Canada, the follow- 
ing is the analysis of the exports of 
1921 and 1922 according to the new 
classification, supplied by the Do- 
mirion Bureau of Statistics: 


I. Kaw MATERIALS 











न THE ONITED|TO rap Unrrep}| To OTHER T 
YEAR Kinan STATES COUNTRIES TAAN 
1921 %118,C81,198 $237, 159,548 170,586,978 | €525,'767,724 
1922 . 168,£89,0)2 108,414,084 57,767,856 329,870,942 
Li. PARTLY Masvuracrokep ARTICLES 
To vam UNITED = THE UNITED = OTHER T 
Yuar KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES Ores 
1921.. .. . $44,578,927 $181,828,610 $20,758,280 | 2196,968,817 
1922... 20,125,131 72,704,547 14,897,856 107,227,584 
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TIT. FULLY OR CHIEFLY MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 








Y To Tap Untrep|To rus Untrap| To OTHER re 
Gi KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES 

1921 $150,884,841 8178,356,809 $142,710,610 | $486,492,260 
1922 ; दह 115,947,512 111,470,012 76,224,650 | 303,642,174 


Thus in both years over 40 per 
cent of Canadian exports were raw 
materials, about 40 per cent were 
manufactured ‘articles, and the re- 
mainder, about one-sixth, were partly 
manufactured. Despite the heavy 
decline in trade, the proportions of 


the three categories remained fairly 
constant. 

The Bureau of Statistics further 
separates exports into nine categories. 
We now may study the course of the 
export trade in these categories in the 
three years since the war: 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS (EXCEPT Cuzancars, FIBRES AND Woop) 


हा “करा To tax UNITED/To tam Untrep| To OTHER TOTAL ExPoRTa 
BAS KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES wh 

1920 .. 219,409,894 $55,785, 682 $110,675,049 | $415,820,185 
1821... 141,169,556 146,538,883 194,481,005 482,140,444 
1922. . 196,199,365 47,587,209 73,792,889 817,578,968 





ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS (Excepr CHEMICALS AND FIBRES) 


y To tas UnrrepiTo trae Untren| To OTHER TotaLE 
Fen KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES SORES 
1920.. $188,885,994 $180,997,011 $44,184,988 | 314,017,944 
1921. 91,291,801 73,751,046 21,817,590 188,859,987 
1922. 70,868,968 43,391,355 17,088,402 185,798,720 
FIBRES, TEXTILES AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
y To rum UNrrgp To ras Unirep| To OTHER T Ë 
ain KINGDOM STATES COUNTRIES OTAU APORTE 
1990... ......... .. 83,851,357 $12,472,456 $17,704,501 $84,028,314 
ROG due cia: we, Heats 2,648,202 7,122,882 9,017,800 18,783,884 
DLP de bite Nie 1,020,612 1,996,684 1,568,741 4,585,987 
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Woop, Woop PRODUCTS, AND PAPER 








To THE Untrep = THe Untren| To Ort TOTAL 





YEAR KINGDCM STATES COUNTRIES EXPORTS 
1920... .. $42,026,252 | 8158,686,140 $18,201,522 | 218,915,944 
1921.. .. + ee ' हे $6,761,384 216,011,556 81,788,688 284,561,478 
1922..... 5 shies BA 15,664,295 148,065,672 16,195,920 179,925,887 





IRON AND [छ Paopocrs 


= Unrrep To Unrrep To Orie T 
YEAR . KINGDom STATES COUNTRIES Toran Exports 
Oss का $15,874,157 25,717,121 $40,194,651 | $81,785,829 
DUST cca: J tated Moris Kok š; 17,653,326 19,630,418 39,216,502 76,500,721 
TOR bd. 275 Wy al a waqa u 4,758,388 4,693,020 18,860,864 28,812,272 


NON-FERRBOUB METALS AND Tame PRODUCTS 


— आ To Umxrrnp 
HAR Tisopon OTAL EXPORTS 
TOZO anoen anae gies $9,280,569 $8,169,901 $54,976,418 
TO eek earnest eset 9,878,516 6,086,062 45,989,377 





1992. cha asi pay owen ees 5,997,576 7,201,160 27,885,996 





—= F Pi UNrriD To Unrrep = Oram 











Yar Kano GATES Coina Toran Exports 
i hs. PRIDE PN ne asa १8,121,157 $17,488, 266 $9,788,508 | 380,842,926 
0011 ae See SAO 3,127,838 22,210,447 14,724,107 40,121,892 
1999................ Meese 8,258,427 12,605,082 8,758,225 22,615,684 

CHEMICALS AMD ALLIED PRODUCTS 
To Umxrrmp = UNrrep = OTHER T 

Yean KINGDOM STATEA Coun TRInS OTAL Exports 
ISO ewes nn outa ose $8,894,732 813,808,067 85,185,886 822 883,685 
pL A a E CDMS 8,899,815 12,286,087 4,730,877 20,866,279 


1999... ee ee ee ee a 1,062,757 5,987,186 2,506,277 9,506,170 
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ALL OTHER Comuoprries 








Y To UNITED To UNTED To Orem T oe 
= Kinepom STATES COUNTRIES OR š 
TORO raed ek पनन नन usa $22,828,995 316,582,481 852,811,482 | $71,722,908 
OR cttw, RAR RN: MOPS 6,924,988 12,730,854 12,788,882 52,889,669 
1922 Ie a Hse 1,085,792 8,625,825 4,368,884 14,080,001 


Analysis shows that three of these 
categories accounted for about four- 
fifths of the exports: 


ARTICLE 


os sev. 


Vegetable products . 
Animal products. ... 
Wood and paper.... ... 


Jt is to be observed, too, that as 
deflation proceeded these staples as- 
sumed a position of increasing im- 
portance. 

It may be of interest to give the 
figures for some of the larger items in 
the exports: 






= Eee 


in 192% the quantity sent abroad ex- 
ceeded by seven million bushels the 
exportation of 1921, and yet the value 





of the larger quantity was $131,000,000 
less than that of the smaller quantity. 
The quantity of cheese exported in 
1922 was almost exactly equal to that 
sold abroad in the preceding year, but 
the decline in value was nearly twelve 
millions. In bacon and hams an in- 


1922 












Wheat risa s.l Ss bo whoeseiccds 185,044,808 . $810,952,188 $179,990,780 
Fishery products .. ..... 40,687,172 83,180,008 29,389,877 
Live cattle... ., .......... Sint 44,985,757 21,463,891 } 8,265,966 
MEALS Z endnotes) Ds 96,161,284 44,501,520 29,826,541 
FADE ons oa ak त लात 63,258,419 92,108,807 69,529,418 
Logs and sawmill products. ...... 105,358,420 115,684,475 70,790,996 


Some of the foregoing cases illustrate 
the effect which prices have upon the 
figures, The reduction in the money- 
value of the wheat exports was alto- 
gether due to the halving of the prices; 






crease of nearly & million pounds was 
coupled with a decrease of $8,000,- 
000. Stil more striking is the case 
cf sugar; the quantity exported rose 
from 65,700,000 pounds to 140,- 
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800,000, and the value fell from 
$11,800,000 to $10,900,000. Speekmg 
generally, indeed, the quantities of 
goods exported and imported showed 
comparatively little decrease. 


`~ 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 

À phase of their export trade in 
which Canadians take muck interest 
is that relating to manufactures: the 
exigency of the war. and the accom- 
panying demand for munitions caused 
a great advance in this department of 
trade, and the desire and aptituces 
engendered persist. Jt was a step, 
however, in a development which has 
been in progress for ४ long tim2. Crigi- 
nally Canada was almost wholly a raw 
material country; her exports of manu- 
factures in the three years <ollowing 
Corfederation averaged less than two 
and a half millions, and at the zime 
when the protective movement began 
were only four millions a year. In the 
period from 1901 to 1905 they 2xceeded 
twenty-one millions a year; in the next 
quinquenniad they had topped thirty 
millions. Then the rapid growth be- 
gan. In the pre-war years the rezord 
was: ' 


YEAR 


1911. .. 
1912.... . 
1918.... 
1914... . 


The war period saw enormous ex- 
pansion: 


1D10622y SE whats $95,068,325 
{DIO one pee 250,052,223 
1917 TE 487,812,766 
1918; sonoma 660,840,430 
1919.2 नरक 671,498,578 
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Deflation still leaves a heavy export 
in this category. Exact comparison of 
the three post-war years cannot be 
made owing to a change in the method 
of compiling statistics; but the 1920 
exports of manufactures under the old 
system were $435,000,000, those of 
“fully or chiefly manufactured arti- 
cles” in 1921 under the new classifica- 
tion were $446,000,000, and in 1922 
they were $303,000,000, 

The alteration in the significance of 
this category is impressive. Jn the 
earlier nineties manufactures accounted 
for 7.5 per cent of the total exports, 
and m the later nineties: they con- 
stituted 8.3 per cent. In the two 
opening quinquenniads of the present 
century they had risen to 10.4 and 11.9 
per cent respectively. In the four 
years preceding the war they remained 
at 13 and 14 per cent. Leaving aside 
the abnormal war years, we find that 
in 1920 manufactures were 35 per cent, 
and in 1921 and 1922 were about 40 
per cent of the country’s exports. The 
steady growth of manufactured articles 
has attracted much attention in the 
country. 

One interesting thing in the present 


Ste TO TOTAL 
EXPORTS 





EXPORTS 
$4,432,526 18.9 p. ९. 
42,608,985 188 “ 
52,525,082 189 “ 
67,602,238 148 “ 


trend is that the so-called balance of 
trade has begun to favor Canada. On 
the whole it has been against her; in 
the fifty-five years since Confederation 
the balance has been favorable only in 
ten, and five of these were those of the 
war. The adverse American exchange 
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caused Canadians to make a serious 
effort to curtail imports from the 
United States, and apparently these 
for the time have been effective; in the 
fiscal year 1921-22, exports and im- 
ports nearly balanced, the latter lead- 
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ing by some seven and a half millions 
in a trade of nearly a billion and a half, 
and in the very latest twelve-month 
period the exports lead by seventy-five 
millions. Tariff legislation has since 
checked this leading. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, 1901-1921. 
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Each vertical line-represents one year from 1901 to 1919, and each horizontal line 


Tepresents $50,000,000 from sero to $2.500,000,C00. 


The Flow of Capital—Canada 


By Harvey E FISK 


Bankers Trust Company, New York City; author of “The Dominion of Canada,” “English Public 
Finance,” “ French Public Finance 


T HERE is nothing more elusiv2 

then capital. Economists speax 
of the flow of capital” as if we wer? 
dealing with a river which, rising in th2 
mountains, finally finds its way to -hə 
ocean, receiving rivulets as it pro- 
gresses, turning water wheels, bearing 
on its bosom all kind of craft, fertilizing 
lands by its overflow or as the resul} 
of irrigation projects, and finally by 
joining the Gulf Stream coursing 
around the globe. The simile is noz 
a bad one, but we must not overlcok 
the fact that the water is apt to be 
sucked up by whirlwinds or by trede 
winds—to be again scattered over the 
earth at some distant point, while 
at all times the sun is absorbing mcis- 
ture from the stream to be pourec 
forth again as rain. Just as it is im- 
possible accurately to measure the 
fluctuations in the volume of water ir 
the stream and to tell how it is aug- 
mented or diminished and all of the 
different uses to which it may have 
been put, so it is practically impossible 
to measure the flow of capital. The 
best we can do, in the present state of 


the statistical data on this subje-t,, 


is to indicate the general trend. 


THE Fuow OF PUBLIC CAPITAL 


In Canada there has been a clcse 
interlacing of public finance and of 
private fimance—more so than in 
either the United Kingdom or m the 
United Stat2s. In this respect Canada 
seems to have been influenced by her 
French ancestry rather than by her 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 
` By direct mvestments in public enter- 
_ prises, by loans and by guarantees, tae 
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Canadian Government and to some ex- 
tert the provinces and the munici- 
patties have made possible a more 
rapid development of the country than 
otEerwise would have been practicable. 

his has been especially true in the 
field of transportation. In 1902 the ' 
Dominion Government was advancing 
$1€7,300,000 to assist transportation 
by rail and nearly $100,000,000 to 
premote water transportation. These 
amounts increased yearly until, as 
shown by Table I, on March 81, 1914, 
they stood at $411,900,000 and $177,- 
000,000, respectively. 

During the same period investments 
in other public works had doubled, 
increasing from just under $8,000,000 
to jast under $16,000,000. 

Such investments in public works 
and services were not put an end to by 
the war. On the contrary they mark- 
edlr increased during that period, 
so fhat on March 31, 1921 (the latest 
dat: for which statistics have been 
published) the Dominion had nearly 
a Hilon and a quarter of dollars 
invested in transportation :—just under 
a hilon in rail and a little over a 
quarter of a billion in water trans- 
porration; while some $81,000,000 had 
gon> into other public works. 

Turing this period the Dominion 
also advanced just under half a billion 
dollars to the British and foreign gov- 
ernnents. Unpaid advances of this 
latter character, on March 81, 1921, 
amcunted to $187,400,000. These 
dats. are detailed m Table II. 

Tae war cost the Dominion almost 
exactly two billion dollars, 9 per cent 
of which was met from taxation. 
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TABLE I 
DOMINION oF CANADA 
Asseis 
1902-1914 
{00,000 omitted 
Ne Jonze | Marcu 2 x INCREASE 
30,1902 | $1, 1907 81, 1912 | $1, 1914 ie 
DECRRASE 
$ $ 3 8 
Transportation 
Railway............. 167,8 198,0 411,9 244,6 
Water, Canals and Har- 
bomg........... sre 90,7 112,6 154,2 63,5 
Waterways, Docks, etc. 8,2 12,5 22,8 14,6 
Advances to 
Provinces............. 10,7 4,0 28 —8,4 
Territories. .......... 4,6 7,6 9,9 5,% 
Miscellaneous ' 
JIR 4% 2. pil l SY 8,0 8,3 12,1 9,1 
Public Works.......... 7,7 9,2 15,7 8,0 
Banks and Financial In- 
stitutions... .. .... 1,5 — 1,6 
Grain and Relief Ac- 
COUDUB.............. 0,6 0,6 
Coinage.............. 2,1 2,1 
Other Assets 
Consolidated Fund 0,9 Š ss —0,9 
Cash Account... .... 1,4 13,2 11,8 
Investment: Sinking 
Fund and Consolidated 
FUNC 2 u नत §1.1 47,2 9,8 —41,8 
Specie Reserve....... 18.9 87,6 101,4 82,5 
Miscellaneous 0,6 0,3 0,2 —0,4 
Total . 886,5 487,3 755,7 389,2 


The means for making the invest- 
ments in transportation and other 
public works, in foreign loans and to 
meet the costs of war were largely 
derived from borrowing. 

In the pre-war period the Dominion 
had borrowed almost exclusively from 
the United .Kingdom, such loans on 
March 81, 1914, amounting to $311,- 
100,000, while domestic debt, including 
Dominion notes outstanding, aggre- 
gated at that time $288,300,000. 





During and after the war period 
permanent market loans from the 
United Kingdom remained stationary, 
increasing slightly in 1915 and 1916, 
but decreasing almost in the same 
amount in 1920 and 1921. 

‘The Canadian and British treasuries 
interchanged credits during the war. 
On March $1, 1921, there was still 
due to Canada by the United King- 
dom $141,414,000. Presumably this 
amount has since been liquidated. 
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TABLE WI 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Taabiltties 
1902-1914 
I (00,000 omatted) 
: UNE MARCH INCREASE 
80, 1902 $1, 1909 | $1, 1912 5 o 
Š ECREABE 
8 3 

Funded Debt 

United Kingdom . .. 227,9 74,9 

United States.......... ae .. 

Canada........... we 9,0 —8,8 
Temporary Debt 

United Kingdom 8,8 

United States 3 

France. ..... 

Carngda.............. 
Dominton Notes.... ... 32,3 85,0 
Other Debt........ .. 96,8 18,0 

Total Debt. .. $66,5 177,9 

Summary 

Foreign Loans.. .. 227,9 "83,2 

Domestic Loans.... 138,6 94.7 

Consolidated Fund... ia 11,8 


Total Liabilities 


The great increase of debt after 
1914 was made at home, so that on 
March $1, 1921, the Dominion owed 
her own people $2,441,200,000 while 
she owed abroad only $461,200,000. 
Foreign borrowings were offset by the 
advances to the extent of $187,200,000 
to the mother country and foreign 
nations to which we have already 
referred. 

The detailed figures of borrowings 
for the war period and since are set 
forth in Table IV. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
IN CANADA 
We have seen that the Dominion 
Government has in the past borrowed 






substantial sums in the United King- 
dom and in the United States. ‘The 
Canadian provinces and municipalities 
have also been heavy borrowers from 
abroad as have been corporations, 
firms and individuals. A careful study 
of all available data leads to the 
conclusion that upwards of three and a 
half billion dollars worth of foreign 
capital had been invested in Canada 
up to the beginning of the war, in 
1914. 

Mr. Coats, the Dominion Statisti- 
clan, estimates the borrowings from 
the United Kingdom to have been 
$2,700,000,000 and from the United 
States $750,000,000, while from another 
good authority we have an estimate of 
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about 150,000,000 having been bor- 
rowed in other countries. Since 1914 
the United Kingdom has invested only 
small amounts in Canada; in fact, on 
account of the necessities of the war 
she is supposed to have resold some 
$200,000,000 of her former Canadian 
investments which would nearly offset 
new investments which she has made, 
so that the total investment of the 
United Kingdom in Canada would 
today appear to be not materially 
more than the amount at which it 
stood in 1914. This estimate is sub- 
stantially below the one commonly 
accepted which is about four billion 
dollars, but I can find no basis for 
adopting the higher figure, although 
undisclosed data might justify a figure 
somewhat higher than the face of the 
statistics apparently justifies. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND HER 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 

The United States would now appear 
to have invested m Canada, in round 
figures, two and a half billion dollars 
or almost as much as the British m- 
vestment, while other foreign countries 
` may still have a small amount invested. 
This would give as the total invest- 
ment of foreign and British capital, 
as of January, 1923, in Canadian 
government, provincial, municipal and 
corporate securities, properties and 
enterprises, about five and a quarter 
billion dollars. 

The investment of American capital 
since 1915 has been very large and this 
has been especially true since the 
Armistice. The two and a half billion 
dollars or thereabouts which the United 
States now is lending to Canada may 
be roughly allocated, about $1,200,000- 
000 invested in bonds and the re- 
mainder invested directly or indirectly 
(through holdings of shares in stock 
companies), in farms, in mortgages 
on real estate, im industrial enter- 
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prises, m banking, in small business 
undertakings and in private loans. 
Although, as another analyst of these 
statistics has said, the “figure looks 
rather high, the available material 
offers no grounds for reasonable criti- 
cism.” 

It is computed that more than two 
hundred branch factories were opened 
in Canada by Americans in 1919 and a 
great number in 1920 and 1921, and 
that late in 1922 there must have been 
over seven hundred such establish- 
ments, with a further number seeking 
suitable locations. One of the incen- 
tives for this development is that the 
American manufacturers can thus sup- 
ply the Canadian market and at the 
same time escape the Canadian tariff. 
Another is that by manufacturing in 
Canada they are able to enjoy the 
preferential treatment accorded to 
Canadian goods by many countries 
within the British Empire, while, 
under the terms of an agreement with 
France existing since 1907, Canada’s 
products enter that country under 
especially favorable conditions. 

It was estimated in 1919, when the 
Jast survey was made, that United 
States capital practically controlled 
the motor car accessory, proprietary 
medicine and artificial abrasions in- 
dustries, while the motor car industry 
was divided in the proportion of 61 
per cent United States and 89 per cent 
Canadian capital. Over 40 per cent 
of the electrical apparatus, meat-pack- 
ing, rubber, paint and varnish, brass 
and copper, condensed milk and refined 
petroleum industries was United States 
owned. 

American investment in Canadian 
industries has unquestionably largely 
increased since 1919. For example, it 
is estimated that in 1920 around 
$250,000,000 of American money was 
invested in the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry or about 80 per cent 
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of the total capital invested m that 
industry. 

As this article is being written, word 
comes that American capitalists are 
preparing to still further develop, on 
a very large scale, Canada’s incompar- 
able water powers. 

All the: indications point to en 
equalization at an early date of British 

and American investment in Canada. 


THE FCREIGN TRADE OF CANADA 

A study of the foreign trade of 
Canada throws a flood of light upan 
the flow of capital between Canada, 
the mothe> country, and foreign lands. 
For the past twenty-three years et 
least Canada always has exported to 
England goods of a greater value than 
those imported. Her trade with tke 
United Stetes has invariably been just 
the other way around—the value of 
imports from the United States hes 
largely exceeded the value of exporis 
to the United States. During this 
period Canada was sometimes a cred-- 
tor of the other countries with whica 
she traded and sometimes a debtor, 
but on balance she was a creditor. 

From 1900 to 1914 Canada was a 
creditor 0: the mother country on 
trade balance for $819,000,000, a 
debtor to the United States for $1,649,- 
000,000 and a debtor to other forergn 
countries for $01,000,000. For the 
period she nad a net debit balance fo? 
$1,181,000,300. 

During the war period the relative sit- 
uationremsined substantially the same, 
that is Canada was still a creditor 02 
Great Britein, a debtor of the Unitec 
States but a creditor of the rest of the 
world. 

Because of the insistent war demanc 
for food and munitions, exports in the 
eight years following 1914 were more 
than double what they were for the 
preceding fifteen years. Imports did 
not proportionately increase, although 
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in the eight years Canada consumed 
foreign goods valued at 88 per cent more 
than the value placed upon goods pur- 
chased during the previousfifteen years. 

If space allowed, it would be interest- 
Ing to analyze more fully the returns. 
It may be observed that increased 
purchases in the United States coin- 
cided with the greatly increased in- 
vestment of American funds in Canada 
which we have already noted. This 
may be merely a coincidence and it may 
be an illustration of the old adage that 
“trade follows the dollar.” 


THE INVISIBLE FACTORS 

In order to get at the flow of capital 
between Canada and other lands there 
are many factors to be taken into 
consideration besides those disclosed 
by trade statistics. In the first place 
there is the fact that exports abroad 
sometimes go from Canada through 
the United States and sometimes from 
the United States through Canada. 
Conversely imports from abroad some- 
times reach Canada or reach the 
United States indirectly through the 
ports of these neighboring countries, 
thus swellmg import and export sta- 
tistics but not the actual volume of 
goods. It is only necessary to call 
attention to these crossing and inter- 
lacing trade currents to see how difficult 
it is to give mathematical expression 
to the flow of capital between Canada 
and other countries. 

Then, too, we must make allowance 
for interest adjustments and for freight 
charges not only on the ocean between 
Canada and other lands, but also 
inland water-borne freights and rail- 
borne freights between Canada and the 
United States. Then there are to be 
accounted for the items of insurance, of 
bankers’ profits, of travellers’ expend- 
itures, of money and property brought 
into the country by immigrants and 
of their remittances back home. `“ 
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An analysis of these so-called “in- 
visible” trade factors for the period 
from 1900 to 1914 was made in 1914 
by Mr. R. H. Coats, the Dominion 
Statistician. No similar study has 
yet been made for the post-war period. 
The writer has made a very rough 
calculation for this period which may 
serve to give a general idea of the 
situation. It is gratifying to ncte that 
Mr. Coats is assembling material 
from which he hopes during the next 
year to prepare an official estimate. 

The following table covering the 
pre-war period is made up as to in- 
visible items and capital account from 
Mr. Coats’ 1914 estimate. The trade 
figures are from Trade of Canada. The 
imports are what ere technically known 
as “Imports Entered for Consumption 
(Merchandise) ” and the exports are 
“Exports of Mercnandise,”—Canadian 
produce, plus exports of foreign goods, 
previously imported. It will be noted 
that the indebtedness of the mother 
country to the Dominion on trade 
account was considerably more than 
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offset by the amount owed to her by 
Canada for interest and profits on 
capital Invested in Canada. The 
United States was a heavy creditor 
on trade balance; she was also a moder- 
ate creditor on interest account. Her 
new capital investment was small 
—only about $550,000,000, while the 
United Kingdom in the same period 
invested $1,700,000,000 with her daugh- 
ter overseas. 

Mr. Coats tells us that the authori- 
ties on this subject agree in estimating 
that the railways made the largest 
demands for capital, then the govern- 
ment and municipalities, then indi- 
vidual enterprises, then land and 
lumber companies and finally mining 
companies. 

The story of the post-war period is 
contained in the table on p. 178. We 
have already discussed the trade figures. 
Interest account again helps to balance 
the account with the United Kingdom, 
and now markedly increases the 
amount due to the United States. 

This time the United States “ploughs 


CANADA IN ACCOUNT WITH WORLD 


1909-1915 
(In dollars-—000,000 omitted) 
UNITED š OTHER T 
Kinapom STATES COUNTRIES k asan 
Exports—Merchandise.. < 2,026 1,428 467 3,916 
Imports— Merchandise. ...., 1,209 8,094 768 5,071 
Net Merchandise Balance Cr. 817 Dr. 1,671 Dr. 301 Dr 1,156 
Specie—Net .. . Cr. 2 Cr. 22 e obs Cr. 24 
Net Trade Balance Cr. 819 Dr. 1,649 Dr. 801 Dr. 1,181 
Interest Account "m Dr. 1,268 Dr. 1765 Dr. 50 Dr. 1,488 
Other “Invisible” Items—Net . Cr. 108 
Net Trade Balance, including Visible 
and Invisible Items .. Dr. 444 Dr. 1,824 Dr. 8651 Dr. 2,516 
Capital Account Cr. 1,700 Cr. 550 Cr. 50 Cr. 2,800 


Cr.—in favor of Canada; Dr.—against Canada. 
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back” a big share of her receipts in 
Canadian investments, while -he 
mother country barely holds her po- 
sition as Canada’s chief creditor on 
investment account. Apparently thare 
is a large unliquidated balance cuc 
from the United Kingdom, and also 
a considerable balance due from for- 
eign countries other than the Unitec 
States. Assuming that these balances 
have partly been used in settling the 
debit balance due to the United States. 
the indications are that Canada has s 
large amount still due her from abroed. 
or it may be that these balances have 
been used to settle with the United 
States and that the United States has 
made a brand new investment in 
Canadian enterprises of a billion and 
three quarters of dollars. This is 
apparently what has happened. It 
will be interesting to see what Mr. 
Coats’ analysis discloses. 
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BANKING CAPITAL 


Fortunately for Canada, early in 
her history a system of banking was 
adopted which has proved to be ad- 
mirably suited to her requirements. 
The banks have perfect contro] of 
the credit situation by reason of the 
fact that there are but seventeen char- 
tered banks in the Dominion, which 
banks have nearly five thousand 
branches located in all sections of the 
Dominion and Newfoundland; also 
In Great Britain and in foreign coun- 
tries. Thus the banking and credit 
system is under the supervision of a 
few large and powerful and well- 
managed institutions headed by trained 
bankers. Through the branch system 
they are able to keep closely m touch 
with every part of the country and to 
obtain accurate information regarding 


the status of any industry, both local 


CANADA IN AccoUNT WITH WORLD 


1915-1922 
(In dollars—J00,000 omitted) 
a OTHER 
En apos COUNTRIES 
Exports— Merchandise .. 8,964 1,685 
Imports— Merchandise. . 887 811 
Net Merchandise Balance ‘i Cr. 3,077 774 
Specie*—Net.......... Dr. 17 8 


Net Trade Balance.. 
Interest Account..... 
Other“ Invisible” Items—Net. 


Net Trade Balance, Inc uding Visible 
and “Invisible” Items 
Capital Account ae (7. 


oe .. 


Final Balance . 


Cr. 3,060 
Dr. 1,155 


Cr. 1,905 


Cr, 1,955 


771 
50 


771 





* Specie statistics not published after 1918. The data ior the United States have been obtained 
from United States customs reports. There wes z. notable movement through Canada to the United 
States for account of the United Kingdom during -he war. Such figures having no direct bearing on 
the trade between the United States and Canada have not been used in the above table. 


Cr.—in favor of Canada; Dr.—against Canada 
/ 


THs FLOW OF CAPITAL—CANADA 


and general, and of any borrower. 
As has been well said 


The credit facilities of the country, 
like the bank note issues, follow where the 
need exists and the situation is always 
under control. It is the case of a few men 
working together against many individuals 
working alone. 


The Canadian banks are able to 
extend a line of credit to borrowers 
much larger than would be considered 
safe under any other system of banking. 
The secret lies in the fact that a bor- 
rower cannot seek credit indiscrimi- 
nately. By custom he must deal with 
one bank, or, at most, in exceptional 
cases, with two or three, and then 
only by common consent; thus the 
lending bank comes to be very closely 
In touch with the business of the bor- 
rower. 

The principal circulating medium 
in use, apart from bank credits, is 
bank notes.! The combination of the 
branch bank system with freedom of 
action in regard to note issues gives 
to Canada a remarkably flexible bank- 
ing machinery. A bank receiving 
deposits at Halifax, Montreal or To- 
ronto may lend them the following day 
at far western points through its 
branches and by the issue of its own 
notes; the branches redeeming the 
notes, when presented, by drafts upon 
the head offices. Thus it is possible 
to keep the rate of interest in the 
Interior and at far western points 
within one-half per cent to one per 
cent of rates prevailing in the large 
cities of the East on the same kind of 
credits, Through the medium of their 
foreign branches the banks are in a 
position to offer their clients excellent 
credit facilities in the United Kingdom 
and in foreign countries. 

In the last twenty years the domestic 


! Dominion notes are chiefly used as bank 


reserves. 
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deposits of Canadian banks have in- 
creased about five-fold, the deposits 
in foreign branches nearly ten-fold, 
while the note circulation of the banks 
has more than doubled. 

Table V gives the deposit liability 
and the bank note circulation at the 
close of each calendar year from 1902 
to 1922, inclusive; also the cash re- 
serves. The steady growth of the 
deposits is obvious, although the re- 
turns for 1921 and 1922 reflect the 
world-wide reaction in trade following 
the war and post-war boom. 

The percentages of reserves in 1921 
and 1922 were more than double those 
carried by the thirty odd thousand 
business banks of the United States, 
the percentages for the Canadian 
banks in 1921 being 14.68 and in 1922, 
14.66; while the percentages for the 
American banks were respectively 6.81 
and 6.92. 

On the other hand the American 
banks had the advantage of the re- 
discounting facilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, while in Canada there 
is no similar arrangement for the pool- 
ing of bank credit. 

The use made of the resources of the 
banks is brought out in an interesting 
manner in Table VI. It will be noted 
that the foreign business of the banks 
makes no direct addition to their 
facilities for lending at home. In fact 
loans abroad at the dates given always 
exceeded deposits in the foreign 
branches. It is also true that the 
banks carry larger balances with 
British and foreign banks than such 
banks carry with them. 

It will be noted that the Canadian 
banks have not hesitated to use a 
substantial part of their assets m the 
purchase of investment securities, al- 
though such investments, except at the 
height of the financing of the recent 
war, usually have not been over 10 or 15 
per cent of their total domestic deposits, 
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For the most part the banks have 
kept their investments in liquid form 
as may be seen by a study of the table. 


It is evident, as Canada is 30. 


markedly an agricultural country, that 
there must be a seasonal flow of bank- 
ing capital from east to west at planting 
time and at harvest time, and a reverse 
flow in the intervals. Unfortunately 
the published reports do not give us 
_this information. However, a stucy 
of the monthly trend shows that taere 
is usually a tendency for domestic 
loans to reach a maximum in Aor, 
then to reach a low level during the 
summer, Increasing again in the au- 
tumn and receding in the winter. 


Tap NATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 

Jt would be of interest, if the cata 
were available, to trace.the deve.op- 
ment of the national Income, and tke 
additions made to the public wealth, 
by savings and by turning the urde- 
veloped, inert natural resources of 
the nation into forms serviceable to 
man. In 1919 Mr. Robert H. Coats, 
the Dominion Statistician, comprted 
the national wealth of Canada st 
sixteen billion dollars which may be 
compared with an estimate of eleven 
billion dollars made, or, at anv rate 
adopted, by Sir Josiah C. Stamp in 
1914 in a paper read before the Rcyel 
Statistical Society. 

Mr. Coats, in January, 1919. est:- 
mated the national income to have 
approached in 1911 two billion dollars 
and that the rise in wages and prices 
would probably have brought this 
to $2,400,000,000 in 1918. 

The remarkable increase in the 
yield of the income tax from $9,848,909 
in the year ended March 31, 1818, 
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to $20,264,000 in 1919-1920 and to 
$46,882,000 in 1920-1921 would appear 
to indicate that when a thorough study 
of the national income is next made it 
will be found that it is steadily growing. 

Savings deposits on March 81, 1914, 
were $94,677,000. They reached a 
maximum of $100,356,000 on March 
81,1917. Since then they have tended 
to decrease being only $97,787,000 
on March 31, 1921, and $91,943,000 
on March $1, 1922. The deposits 
in loan companies, however, were al- 
most double on March 31, 1921 
($15,868,000) what they were on 
March $1, 1914 (88,104,000), while 
the liabilities to the public of the trust 
companies stood at $87,812,000 on 
March 81, 1921, as against $38,892,- 
(02 in 1914, 

As we have already seen, deposits 
in the chartered banks increased from 
#1.279,000,000 m 1914 to $2,385,000,- 
009 m 1921. 

If to these evidences of prosperity 
we add the fact that the people of 
Canada loaned their home government 
$2.207,900,000 from 1914 to 1921, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
wealth of the Canadian people has 
markedly increased since the beginning 
of the war. This increase in wealth 
would have come anyhow, but un- 
doubtedly was greatly stimulated by 
the unusual demand for Canadian 
preducts caused by the war. It is 
true that the two billion dollars which 
the war cost Canada represents capital 
destroyed but the demand for her 
prceducts from abroad for war and re- 
construction has brought about a 
great development of her fields, her 
mines, and her factories which must 
have largely made good this loss. 


Canada’s Outstanding Imports 


By S. H. Logan 
Supervisor, Foreign Department, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 


T HE extent to which Canada by her 

exports contributes to the trade 
of the world is already well known to 
those who are interested in this country 
either from an economic or from a com- 
mercial pomt of view. During 1922 
the total value of articles exported 
from Canada amounted to $884,000,- 
000, representing jor the most part, 
wheat and other grains, live animals, 
meats and dairy products, fish, furs, 
lumber, pulp and paper, and such 
minerals as asbestos, bituminous coal, 
nickel, gold and silver, together with a 
number of sundry manufactured ar- 
ticles of which iron and steel products, 
including motor cars, are perhaps the 
most important. 

On the other hand, it is not at first 
sight easy to visualize Canada’s im- 
port trade. It is, of course, obvious 
that she must purchase from abroad 
a number of articles which for climatic 
reasons she is unable to produce, or 
for economic reasons she would not 
find it advantagecus to produce, but 
the marked development of Canada’s 
industry during the last decade or so 
has to a large extent increased the 
ability of Canadian production to 
meet the demands of domestic con- 
sumption dnd in some cases to trans- 
fer a commodity from the import side 
of the trade balance sheet to the export 
side. Jn the second place, Canada has 
a very important “local” trade with 
the United States, depending largely 
upon industrial conditions im the 
producing centers and upon freight 
rates in the two countries, and the 
trade balance for the items concerned 
may be expected to fluctuate somewhat 
as these factors change. At the same 


time the gross value of Canada’s im- 
ports remains at a high figure, amount- 
ing to $762,000,000 for the year 1922, 
and the purpose of this article is to 
draw attention to the main items which 
go to make up this figure. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Iron, steel and other metal products 
constitute the largest group item in the 
list of Canadian imports. In 1922 
their value was $162,000,000, or 21 
per cent of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased abroad by Canada during the 
year. There is normally a heavy de- 
mand in this country for rolling-mill 
products, for engines and boilers and 
for various kinds of machinery and 
other iron and steel products, and 
Canada has a number of important 
iron, steel and other metal plants, but 
they are at present able to cope with 
only a part of the demand and a large 
part of this has to be met by importa- 
tion. Most of the basic material for 
this industry is also purchased abroad. 
Canada is rich in minerals and is well 
known as an exporter of metal ores. 

In the case of iron, however, while 
there are known to be large and im- 
portant deposits at various points 
in Canada these, with few exceptions, 
have not yet been developed com- 
mercially. Iron ore, therefore, figures 
to a considerable extent in the list 
of Canadian Imports, the value of the 
ore imported coming partly from 
Wabana, Belle Isle, Newfoundland, 
m 192%, amounting to $2,000,000. 
Rolling-mill products, consisting of 
band and hoop iron or steel in the 
form of bands, hoops, bars, rails, 
plates and sheets accounted for $30,- 
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000,000 in the list of imports in 1392, 
while the value of tubes, pipes ard 
fittings contributed another $2,000,302. 
A considezable proportion of this ma- 
terial, of course, enters directly ‘nto 
the field of production by becomirg 
part of the industrial plant and equip- 
meni of the country, and to a large 
extent lessens the general demand for 
imported manufactured goods. Simi- 
larly the value of engines and boilers 
impcrted _ast year amounted to 36, 
400,000 and that of machinery to 
$22,000,009. About 40 per cent, there- 
fore, of all the metal products imported 
is used mainly to increase the procuc- 
tion of Canada’s industry. The list 
of Iron and steel imports also includes 
wire ($2,500,000), farm implements 


($7,700,000), hardware and cutlery 


($3,000,000), tools ($1,500,000), meter 
trucks ($1,600,000), and passenger 
cars (812,300,000), but this list cf 
consumers’ commodities is more than 
offset by tke analogous list of Canadian 
exports, the value of passenger cars 
exported, for instance, being nesrly 
twice that of cars Imported. 

Among -mported articles that con- 
_sisted wholly or mainly of other metals 
were the following: aluminum (to th2 
value of $2,000,000), brass ($4,000,- 
000), watches and clocks ($1,000,0C0), 
electrical apparatus ($12,000,000). The 
importation of iron and steel products, 
and to a certain extent of those manu- 
factured from other metals, is -he 
result of the moderate but steady 
demand ir Canada for articles re- 
quiring a highly specialized plart ior 
their manufacture. It is only in & 
country such as the United Srates, 
where the demand for these specia. 
articles is sufficiently heavy to cal. 
for factories equipped with a plant Zor 
the purpose, that the latter can be 
operated at a cost that will allow the 
finished article to come on the market 
at a price which the consumer will pay 
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COAL 

The annual consumption in Canada 
of coal for all purposes is estimated 
at $0,000,000 tons, a little less than 
four tons per capita. Of this amount 
about 40 per cent is mined in Canada, 
the remainder being imported from 
the United States. The Canadian 
coal fields are located in British Colum- 
bia and Alberta on the one hand, and 
in Nova Scotia on the other. Between 
these two fields there stretches the 
great industrial heart of Canada, in- 
cluding the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. ‘This is known as the “acute 
fuel” area, which, though possessing 
large resources of hydro-electric power, 
is dependent on the United States or 
on other parts of Canada for its coal 
supply.. Intimately connected with 
this requirement is the double problem 
of utilizing to the best advantage the 
output of Eastern and Western Canada. 
This consists in providing at a reasona- 
ble cost a more extensive market for 
western coal and in reducing the costs 
of production in the east. 

The fact remains, however, that 
central Canada, in consequence of its 
proximity to the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, naturally looks in that direction 
for its supply, and it is likely that 
whatever developments may take place 
in the East or the West, coal will con- 
tinue to figure largely in our list of 
imports. During 1922 these imports 
amounted to 13,000,000 tons, velued 
at $61,000,000—2,700,000 tons worth 
824,000,000 being anthracite, and 10,- 
800,000 tons, worth $37,000,000 being 
bituminous. The year just closed, 
however, is not a good criterion in 
this respect, for the reason that this 
country was greatly restricted in its 
imported supply. The year 1921 fur- 
nishes a better example. In that year 
the importations of anthracite amounted 
to 4,500,000 tons, valued at $40,000,- 
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000, and of bituminous to 13,700,000 
tons, valued at $48,000,000. The 
normal volume of coal imported would 
have at present prices, a value of 
approximately $90,000,000. 


COTTON, Wool AND SILK 

Textiles form a considerable item 
in Canada’s list of imports. Raw cot- 
ton is, of course, necessarily an import 
and must increase with the growth 
of cotton manufactures in this country. 
There are at present important cotton 
mills located in Canada, which produce 
for both domestic and foreign con- 
sumption, the total value of the out- 
put in 1920 being $92,000,000. Never- 
theless the annual value of Imported 
cotton goods continues to be high, 
amounting in 1922 to $62,000,000. 

In a country such as Canada, where 
climatic conditions require very heavy 
clothing for the winter, it is only natu- 
ral that the consumption of wool and 
of woollen goods should be high. The 
total value of woollen goods manufac- 
tured in Canada in 1920 was $28,000,- 
000. Woolgrowing is on the increase 
in Canada and there is a certain volume 
of export trade chiefly of raw wool to 
the United States, but not nearly 
enough domestic wool is produced 
to satisfy the total demand, and the 
total value of importations of this 
commodity and of woollen goods 
amounted in 1922 to $48,000,000, 
of which $4,000,000 represented raw 
wools, $4,500,000 noils and tops, 
$4,000,000 yarns, $1,700,000 carpets 
and rugs, $2,000,000 dress goods to 
be dyed, $2,800,000 tweeds, $11,500,000 
worsteds and coatings and $6,300,000 
wearing apparel. 

Suk imports have grown with the 
prosperity of the people of Canada. 
For the year 1922 the value of suk 
imports was $22,000,000, of which 
only $3,000,000 represented raw ma- 
terial, 
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SUGAR, FRUITS AND GRAIN 


Canada is on the whole much more 
an exporter of foodstuffs than an im- 
porter, but these, too, figure largely 
in her list of imports. A certain pro- 
portion of these are derived from the 
locel trade with the United States to 
which reference has been made above, 
but by far the greater part consists 
of articles which for climatic or eco- 
nomic reasons Canada does not her- 
self produce. Among these the most 
important items are sugar and its 
products, which amounted in value 
in 1922 to $87,500,000, raw sugar ac- 
counting for $34,000,000 of this. Sugar 
refining is in fact one of the leading 
industries of Canada. The value of its 
products in 1920 amounted to $132,- 
000,000; this was at a time when sugar 
commanded a very high price and 
when the value of raw sugar imported 
was correspondingly high (about $76,- 
000,000 in 1920), but even taking this 
Into account it will be seen that sugar 
occupies an Important place in Ca- 
nadian industry and trade. It 1s of 
interest to note that about two-thirds 
of the raw product imported 1s ex- 
ported in the form of refined sugar. 

Fruits of various kinds accounted 
for $27,000,000 in the list of imports 
for 1922. A certain proportion of 
these fruits come from the West 
Indies, but the majority are obtained 
from the United States, chiefly from 
Florida, California and Washington. 

Grains are the third most important 
food import, the chief items being corn 
($8,000,000 in 1922) and rice ($2,000,- 
000). Corn is grown in Canada to 
but a limited extent. The total value 
of grain and grain products imported 
amounted last year to $14,000,000. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


The value of chemicals imported 
in 1922 amounted to $25,000,000. 
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Apart from drugs and medicines (32,- 
500,000) and in a certain measure 
paints and varnishes ($8,500,000. , 
most of these chemizals imported by 
Canada enter directly into industry. 
Thus, dyeing and tanning supplies 
account for $4,000,000, fertilizers $2,- 
000,000, sodium compounds $3,000,000. 

In 1920 the total value of chemicals 
imported was $40,000,000 and even in 
the depressed year of 1921 the value 
was $25,000,000. Industry also re- 
quires a considerable importation 02 
ous, for the use of factories, mozoz 
cars, light and power, etc., and this 
is an item which 13 likely to increase 
as time goes on. In 199% crude oi. 
was imported to the value of $25,000,- 
000, refined oil to that of 812,000,000, 
and vegetable oil to that of $6,000,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
In addition to the items given in 


detail above, there are, of course, 
many imports which figure substan- 
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tially m Canada’s trade list. Among 
foodstuffs, for example, are tea ($10,- 
000,000), sundry beverages ($20,000,- 
000), meat products (89,000,000) and 
vegetables ($5,000,000). Among wood 
products are lumber and timber, 
chiefly first-class hardwoods ($7,600,- 
000), manufactured wood ($7,000,000), 
paper ($8,300,000), books and printed 
matter ($11,000,000). Other items are 
hides and skins ($7,500,000), furs 
(88,000,000), flax, hemp and jute 
($11,000,000), binder twine ($5,900,- 
000), glassware ($7,000,000), rubber 
products (87,600,000, of which $3,500,- 
000 represents crude rubber) and to- 
bacco ($7,000,000). 

Several of these items will perhaps 
vary in value from time to time to a 
greater extent than the primary iwm- 
ports, but it may be expected that as 
prosperity returns and as industry 
grows, the demand for imported gcods, 
especially those entering into produc- 
tion, will increase rather than diminish. 


Marketing Wheat 


By JAMES STEWART 
Of James Stewart & Co., Ltd. Grain Exporters, and President, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Winnipeg 


Vv is Canada’s great staple 

commodity. It bulks larger in 
the trade and commerce of the Do- 
minion than any other commodity, 
and in the middle western provinces 
the fortunes of the wheat crop are 
the fortunes of all the people. Not- 
withstanding the great importance 
of wheat in the national life of Canada, 
probably no business in the country 
is conducted with so small a measure 
of popular understanding as the busi- 
ness of marketing grain. Highly spe- 
cialized and technical, the grain trade 
and its place of business—the exchange 
—seem not only to confuse the lay 
mind but also to confound utterly the 
large majority of members of Parlia- 
ment who are called upon from time 
to time to enact legislation regulating 
the grain trade. In the course of this 
short article, an attempt will be made 
merely to outline broadly, the out- 
standing features of the business of 
marketing Canadian wheat. 


From PLANTING TO CONSUMMATION 

To illustrate the wheat marketing 
industry from the time the grain is 
planted until it is actually consumed, 
we shall follow a load of wheat from 
the farm to its ultimate purchaser, 
the consuming public. The average 
sized farm in Western Canada is ap- 
proximately 820 acres. Allowing for 
a certain amount of summer fallow 
every year, 150 acres of this is proba- 
bly sown to wheat. The wheat sown 
in Western Canada, which produces 
90 per cent of the whole, is chiefly of 
the Red Fife and Marquis varieties. 
The seed is planted as soon after the 
snow clears away as the ground will 


permit—usually between the last ten 
days of April and the first ten days 
of May. This is harvested usually 
from the 10th of August to the 10th 
of September. The average yield va- 
ries year by year, but in a new province 
like Saskatchewan, is about 17 or 
18 bushels per acre. In 1915 and in 
1922 the average has been much 
higher—probably by three to five 
bushels per acre. If the weather is 
favorable, the wheat is ready to thresh 
within ten days from the time it is 
cut. If the farmer is situated within 
a radius of four miles of a station where 
there is elevator accommodation, the 
grain is hauled straight from the thresh- 
ing machine to the elevator, or immedi- 
ately loaded into a car. The farmer 
usually hauls his wheat to the market- 
ing point in wagonloads averaging 
60 bushels each. 

On arrival at the village or town 
which is his shipping point, the farmer 
usually finds from two to eight ele- 
vators competing for his grain. As 
long as there is any space in the ele- 
vator competition continues to be 
very keen. The elevator agent ex- 
amines the quality of the wheat and 
a mutual understanding is arrived at 
between the agent and the farmer as 
to the grade. Assuming the grade 
ig One Northern, the elevator agent 
knows the value of the wheat, as he is 
kept advised of prevailing prices by 
his head office—usually in Winnipeg— 
from day to day, and sometimes more 
frequently, if there are violent fluctua- 
tions in the market. The price agreed 
on is based on the value of wheat in 
store at Fort William minus freight 
and handling charges. The load is 
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then dumped into the pit at the ele- 
vatcr and weighed in the presence of 
the owner. Assuming that the fore- 
going formalities have been ag-eed 
upon between the elevator agent ard 
the farmer, the agent then prepares 
what is known as a cash ticket, givirg 
the farmer’s name, the gross qusntity 
of wheat, the grade and dockage and 
the aggregate value of the load. This 
cash ticket is, in effect, a cheque to 
the farmer. For instance, if the net 
load were 60 bushels and the price 
$1 per bushel for that grade, the ticket 
would be forf $60. If there is a bank 
in the town, the farmer takes h:s 
cash ticket and is immediately paid 
its face value, the grain firms usually 
having provided sufficient funds to 
take care of their prospective pur- 
chases from day to day. This is the 
simplest’ and most direct form cf 
marketing. 


IN CASE OF DISSATISFACTION 

In the event of the farmer not beng 
satisfied that he was securing the 
right grade—or for that matter, the 
right price—he can, according to the 
Canada Grain Act, as long as there 
is space in a licensed country elevator 
demand that the elevator company 
store his grain, giving him the proper 
weights, and, in the event of a difference 
of opinion as to the proper grade on`y, 
can have a sealed sample agreed upon 
between the farmer and the elevator 
agent sent to the Chief Grain In- 
spector at Winnipeg, whose decision 
respecting the grade is final. Tne 
wheat, in the interval, is kept separate 
by the elevator agent, and the farmer 
instead of receiving a cash ticket issued 
against the wheat in this position, 
gets a storage ticket, showing the 
gross amount. If it is only a differenze 
of opinion as to grading, that storage 
ticket is surrendered on receipt of the 
decisicn as to the grade from the Chief 
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Inspector, and a cash ticket is then 
issued in its place, the amount being 
determined on the same basis as the 
simpler form referred to in the previous 
paragraph. 

A third method-—and one which is 
very largely resorted to by farmers— 
13 to arrange with an elevator company 
for space for a carload, which is usually 
from 1,200 to 1,400 bushels, and per- 
haps the grade mutually agreed: upon. 
The farmer then receives storage 
tickets for each load, the tickets show- 
ing the net quantity of say One North- 
ern, until he has a carload, more or 
less. At the time the farmer makes 
the arrangement for the space in the 
elevator, he usually arranges with the 
railway station agent for a car to be 
ready for the shipment of his grain to 
Fort William as early as possible. 
As soon, therefore, as the car is sup- 
plied by the railway company—pro- 
vided the farmer has a carload of 
wheat in the elevator—shipment is 
made. When the car is loaded, the 
farmer surrenders the tickets, and in 
turn receives the bill of lading, on 
payment, of course, of the elevator 
fees of 184 cents per bushel. With this 
bill of lading, the farmer may go to the 
bank and receive a cash advance to 
the extent of about 60 per cent of its 
market value; or, this advance may 
be obtained through the elevator 
company, by similarly surrendering 
the bills of lading. Both of these 
methods are common. Whether or 
not the farmer takes an advance 
against his car of wheat, it is then in a 
position to be sold immediately or 
held until the farmer chooses to sell. 


Wao Ars THE BUYERS OF 
“FUTURES” 

With reference to the general process 
of marketing wheat, the question 
naturally arises: Who purchases the 
“futures” for the wheat that is sold m 
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the pit at the Grain Exchange from 
day to day? ‘The elevator companies 
receive records every morning from 
their country stations showing the 
ageregate quantities of wheat pur- 
chased at country points. They, in 
turn, not desiring to assume any risk 
of the market going up or down, pro- 
tect themselves by what is technically 
known as' “hedging.” That is, they 
sell wheat for future delivery. For 
example, when deliveries commence 
at country points in September, the 
possibility is that the various com- 
panies anticipate being able to make 
delivery at Fort Wiliam or Port 
Arthur, at the very latest, during 
October. In order to protect them- 
selves from possible decline in the 
market before the end of October, 
these companies sell the October 
option on the very day or the morning 
after the purchase of wheat is made 
at country points. The option price, 
of course, relates to the highest grade 
of Wheat—One Northern, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur 
The lower grades—No, 2 and 3—are 
applicable at a discount of three and 
eight cents respectively. The buyers 
of “futures” are grain exporters or 
millers. The exporters have quota- 
tions daily from their correspondents 
in the importing countries, indicating 
values there, and prices paid for No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 Northern Wheat 
c. 1. f. (cost, insurance, freight) United 
Kingdom or European ports. The 
exporters, if the quotations are in 
line, after allowing for such factors 
as ocean freight, insurance, inland 
transportation by lake or rail or lake 
and rail to the seaboard, together with 
interest, insurance, as well as in some 
cases shrinkage or loss in transit, pur- 
chase the October option, or any other 
“future” which best suits the fulfil- 
ment of the price indicated or specified 
by the importing traders. The pur- 
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chase of a “future” may be made by 
a representative of a Canadian miller, 
who may be buying with the prospect 
of selling his product to the Canadian 
consumer either direct, or through the 
baker in the form of bread. 


WHEAT Fiucrvuations 


Wheat being a world commodity, 
amd there being so many exporting as 
well as importing countries, it 13 sub- 
ject to fluctuations largely influenced 
by the conditions of crops in the various 
wheat-growing countries. For in- 
stance, if the European bread grain 
crops are light, thereby involving a 
larger proportion of importations into 
those countries, and provided the 
exp orting or surplus-growing countries 
have only an average crop, the ten- 
dency would be for values to stiffen. 
On the other hand, if the European 
importing countries have . compara- 
tively bountiful crops, and the re- 
quirements from the exporting coun- 
tries are correspondingly reduced, the 
tendency would be to depress values. 
As wheat crops mature in various 
countries throughout the world prac- 
tically every month in the year (see 
table at the end of article), the world’s 
wheat supply is subject to almost daily 
changes in weather conditions—actual 
and imaginary. One night’s frost 
or a few days’ too much rain, or too 
much hot weather, might vary the 
Canadian crop to the extent of 100,- 
000,000 bushels. In Australia, crops 
are subject to drought; in the Argen- 
tine, sometimes to drought and at 
other times to frost. The failure of 
the Monsoons in India has a very > 
marked effect upon the export grain 
Business. Wet weather during the 
harvesting period also has an influence 
on market values. 

Grain dealers have constantly before 
them these varying conditions, and 
consequently a shower of rain, or & 
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spell of dry weather has its effect on 
prices and accounts to a large extent 
for the fluctuations in values which 
are daily recorded on the world’s mar. 
kets. In addition to this, a shortage 
of ocean tonnage at certain times or 
in certain parts of the world may affect 
transportation, thereby possibly re- 
ducing the value of the wheat awaiting 
shipment, as wheat held awaiting ship- 
ment in a seaboard elevator incurs 
interest, storage and insurance, and 
often the risk of losing the right 
market. 


FACILITIES FOR EXPORTING 
The Winnipeg grain exporting firms 


usually have offices at either Montreal . 


or New York. This, in ४ measure, 
facilitates business, as ocean tonnage 
can better be secured from seaboard 
ports than from Winnipeg. Even 
ocean tonnage rates fluctuate, and it is 
the exporter who can secure the 
cheapest and most suitable freight to 
comply with the requirements 02 the 
importing country, who can afford to 
pay the best price for wheat at Ca- 
nadian or American seaboard ports. 
Consequently, most of the direct 
cabling with the importing courtries 
is done through Montreal or New 
York branches of Canadian firms. 
The Winnipeg offices secure the grain 
In store at Fort William or Port Arthur 
from the elevator and general grain 
gathering agencies, then obtaming 
tonnage by lake or rail or both, and 
forwarding the grain to the seaboard 
port, when the final stages of the busi- 
ness are taken over by the seaboard 


' offices. 


The principal Canadian exchanges 
are In instant telegraphic communica- 
tion with the various grain exchanges 
on the American continent, with the 
result that if conditions are unsatis- 
factory in so far as the growing crop 
in Canada is concerned, this is im- 
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mediately reflected in Minneapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
elsewhere. Or, if conditions in the 
great western wheat belts of the United 
States are not satisfactory, or the 
reverse, such influence is practically 
instantly reflected in the quotations 
of values in Winnipeg, so sensitive is 
the market to prevailing economic 
influences, 

WHEAT IN THE PRAIRID PROVINCES 

As already mentioned, 90 per cent 
of the wheat produced in Canada 
comes from the three Prairie Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and with the exception of a 
very small quantity of winter wheat 
sown in Alberta, the wheat produced 
on the prairies is sown in the spring. 
Spring wheat requires, as a rule, about 
ninety days from the time it is sown, 
before it is ready to harvest. Weather 
conditions may shorten or lengthen 
this period slightly, but generally, 
within three months from the date of 
seeding, it is ready for the binder. , 
Very few farmers on the prairies have 
granary accommodation to store their 
wheat, consequently a large percentage 
of it is hauled direct from the threshing 
machine to the primary market. There 
are about 4,500 country elevators 
throughout the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The number of elevators at a station 
ranges from one up to nine, and these 
elevators are located at between 1,600 
and 1,700 points throughout the prai- 
ries. There are loading platforms 
provided by the railways, at about 
2,000 points. Providing country ele- 
vator facilities constitutes an enter- 
prise of large proportions. ‘There are 
some three hundred companies and in- 
dividuals financially interested therein, 
to the extent of at least fifty million 
dollars. ‘The loading platforms which 
are provided by the railways will 
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accommodate about 5,000 cars. ‘The 
bulk of the wheat is marketed through 
the country elevators, which have 
a combined capacity of about 140 
million bushels. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 
On arrival at Winnipeg, all cars of 
` grain are held for government inspec- 
tion. Inspection of wheat alone, dur- 
ing the heavy movement in the au- 
tumn, runs as high as 2,500 cars per 
day. While the actual market for 
Western Canadian grain is in Winnipeg, 
the point of delivery on contracts— 
and hence the point upon which 
prices are based—is at the head of the 
Lakes—at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Because of the long four 
hundred mile tract of unproductive 
territory lying between the fertile 
prairies and the head of Lake Superior, 
and because of the natural trading 
instinct which brings the buyer as 
close as possible to the field of the seller, 
we have in Canada a thoroughly 
unique situation—where a large ter- 
minal market for wheat is located 
four hundred miles from the elevators 
and warehouses where finally the 
wheat itself must be stored for delivery 
on sales. This distance between Win- 
nipeg and Fort Wiliam, moreover, 
increases the importance of trans- 
‘portation as a factor in marketing 
Canadian grain. Im. Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, and other large 
grain markets in the United States, 
the markets and terminal elevator 
storage facilities are located in the 
same city. Winnipeg is therefore in 
a peculiar position by comparison 
with American markets, which fact 
is emphasized when it is observed that 
Winnipeg is the largest actual grain 
market on the continent. 

When the wheat reaches the head 
of the Lakes it is stored in terminal 
elevators to await shipment eastward. 
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One of the functions of the terminal 
elevators is to clean the grain in ac- 
cordence with directions of the Govern- 
ment Inspection Department. ‘There 
are over thirty terminal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, with a 
total storage capacity of about 565 
million bushels. This constitutes a 
reservoir much smaller in size than 
that of the country storage space, 
and involves, in order to keep pace with 
receipts from country points, a steady 
flow of shipments eastward down the 
Lakes, to the Georgian Bay ports and 
elsewhere. Navigation is open from 
the Ist of May until the 12th of De- 
cember, and as it is cheaper to ship by 
water than all-rail, the bulk of the 
grain has always been shipped over 
the Great Lakes. During the winter 
months when navigation is closed, the 
elevators are used as storage houses 
from which cargoes are moved by all- 
rail to the seaboard, constituting a 
much smaller turnover than when the 
grain is pouring through them during 
the navigable months. An analysis 
of shipping records for several years 
past shows that 90 per cent to 95 per 
cent of the wheat shipped from the 
terminals goes forward by boat to the 
Georgian Bay ports or Buffalo, all- 
rail shipments ranging only from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent of the wheat 
shipped from the terminals eastward. 


AMOUNT OF WHEAT Export 

On reaching the seaboard, the grain 
is loaded into ocean bottoms and borne 
to its ultimate market overseas in 
fulfilment of contracts made possibly 
many months before, by cable or 
otherwise. About 70 per cent of the 
wheat produced on the prairies is 
exported as wheat and flour—80 per 
cent of the exportation being wheat, 
and the other 20 per cent, flour. The 
wheat grown in Eastern Canada is 
altogether a soft, winter wheat, in 
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contrast with the strong, hard wheat 
of the west, It is used for manutac- 
turing purposes in Eastern Canada, 
and is marketed very largely at Iccal 
milling centers; a cerlain amount of if 
is also handled by grain merchants In 
Toronto end Montreal Boards of 
Trade. But as far as marketing ex- 
port wheat is concerned, that is really 
a western problem. The actual expor: 
figures for wheat and flour combined 
for the past seven years range in terms 
of wheat from 90 million to 290 mill:on 
bushels annually, and average ००९? 
that period, 165 million bushels an- 
nually, An analysis of exports by 
shipping rcutes for the year 1921-22 
shows the following distribution ०: 
the combined exports of wheat and 
flour: 


To the United States direct... . 9.8% 
To the United Kingdom via Ca- 
nadcan seaports.............. 21 8% 
To the United Kingdom via Amer- 
ican seaports ... . .. .... 47 8% 
To other countries via Canadian 
SCAUOTIS: oo, wed ten ता 19.8% 
To other countries via American F 
BORQOPUS uyu det Q eak qap ae 11 s% 


In the year 1920-21, $2.8 per cent oÍ 
the combined wheat and flour exvorte 
went direct to the United States: 
39.9 per cent went to the United King- 
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dom and other countries via United 

States ports, and 28.8 per cent went 

to the United Kingdom and other 

countries via Canadian ports. 
THE Word's WHEAT Harvest 

January: Argentine, Uruguay, Chile, Aus- 
tralasia. 

February: Upper Egypt and Southern 
India. 

March: Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco and India, 

April: Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Cyprus and Mexico. 

Mav: Algeria, Tunis, Central and Southern 
Asia, Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas. 

June: Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey, South of France, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas. 

July: France, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Switzerland, Southern 
Russia, Southern Germany, South of 
England and the Central Wheat States 
of America. 

August: Northern United States, Southern 
Canada, Russia, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark. 

September: Sweden, Norway, Siberia, 
Northern Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Canada, Northern Russia. 

October: Sweden, Finland, Northern Rus- 
sia, Northern Canada. 

November: Peru and South Africa. 

December: Burmah and Argentine. 


` 


The Canadian Tariff 


By J. A. STEVENSON 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, Ottawa 


T HE Canadian tariff as a national 
institution has no very ancient his- 
tory. It was not established from any 
settled conviction of its virtues on the 
part of either the statesmen or people 
of Canada, but was the fruit of a 
purely opportunist move in the po- 
litical game. In 1858 there was held 
in Toronto a Protectionist Convention 
which deputed a committee to make 
representations to Mr. Cayley, the 
Inspector General of Finance, for the 
establishment of higher duties, and in 
the Budget of 1858 their demands were 
partially met. It fell to Sir Alexander 
Galt who added further duties in 1859 
to vindicate against the protests of 
British Chambers of Commerce and 
the Colonial Office the right of Canada 
to set up and maintain her own tariff 
system. His despatch of October 25, 
1859, is a constitutional document of 
the highest importance and its most 
pregnant passage runs as follows: 


Self-government would be utterly 
annihilated if the views of the Imperial 
Government were to be preferred to those 
of the people of Canada. It is therefore 
the duty of the present Government dis- 
tinctly to affirm the right of the Canadian 
Legislature to adjust the taxation of the 
people in the way they deem best—even 
if it should happen to meet with the dis- 
approval of the Imperial Ministry. Her 
Majesty cannot be advised to disallow 
such acts unless her advisers are pre- 
pared to assume the administration of 
the affairs of the Colony irrespective of 
the views of its inhabitants. 


A DEFINITE PROTECTIONIST SYSTEM 

This courageous assertion of fiscal 

freedom was challenged no further by 

the Imperial Government and the 

Canadian Ministry continued to levy 
14 


duties on imports on varying scales, 
but they remained at a very modest 
level and the first steps towards a 
definite protectionist system were not 
taken till 1876 when the Conservative 
Party which had lost office through the 
famous Pacific scandal and were anx- 
ious to restore their fortunes gave ear 
to the pleas of the manufacturers. 
When the Liberal Government of Mr. 
Mackenzie refused to increase the 
duties in the Budget of 1876, Sir John 
Macdonald came forward with what 
he termed “The National Policy,” and 
the whole Conservative Party followed 
him in support of ४ protectionist 
system. ‘Thereisa tradition at Ottawa 
that the Mackenzie Cabinet were half 
expected to raise the tariff schedules 
and that in that event the Conserva- 
tive Party would have emerged as 
virtuous free-traders. Macdonald ad- 
mitted that he found it hard to aban- 
don his free trade convictions, but the 
circumstances were favorable to pro- 
tectionist arguments and he won an 
overwhelming victory in the election of 
1878. 

Although on assuming office he is 
recorded to have greeted a deputation 
of expectant manufacturers with the 
following words, “Now, gentlemen, I 
am the little boy who is up the tree to 
shake down acorns to the hogs,” he 
kept his election pledges and enacted a 
high protectionist tariff in face of the 
criticisms of Blake, Laurier and other 
Liberal leaders. In the Budget de- 
bate of 1879 when the new policy was 
introduced, the Liberals advanced 
practically all the arguments which 
they continued to reiterate during 
their long period of opposition. They 
assailed the tariff’s unfairness to the 
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laboring classes, its encouragement of 
trusts and combines, the iniquity of the 
coal duties, the injustice to the Mari- 
time Provinces, the harm done to 
British commercial interests, and the 
fact that the protection actually af- 
forded was far in excess of what was 
set out in the tariff schedules. For the 
next eighteen years the Liberal Opposi- 
tion directed its main attack upon the 
tarif system and the anti-protection- 
ist case came to enjoy wide acceptance. 
The first fruit of the tariff was a rapid 
growth of factory industry in Eastern 
Canada, but in many cases it proved a 
hothouse development and by 1890 the 
country was plunged into hard times. 
The rapid settlement of the western 
prairies did not materialize, immigra- 
tion declined, and people crossed the 
border to the United States in thou- 
sands. ‘Thetariff became unpopular ard 
the Liberals were materially assisted to 
win their great victory in 1896 by their 
professed zeal for a free trade policy. 


THE BRIrISH PREFERENCES 


But, safely ensconced in office, they 
contented themselves with some special 
reductions and the Institution of the 
celebrated British Preference which 
was not so much a mark of loyal de- 
votion to Britain as a half-hearted 
attempt to redeem their preélection 
pledges. The latter were very cor 
veniently forgotten but at the cost of 
the support of many voters, especially 
in the rural districts who resented the 
capitulation to the manufacturers. 
The Laurier Government, however, 
cheerfully accepted and continued to 
maintain the policy of high protection, 
tempered only by the British Prefer- 
ence and fortunately for them the 
great western boom which brought 
general prosperity and rapid develop- 
ment began in 1898 and helped to 
banish the tariff issue. As long as 
capital was pouring in for railway con- 
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struction and schemes of expansion, 
and natural resources were being sold 
or mortgaged to the foreign investor, 
the effects of the tariff were scarcely 
perceptible. But when the boom be- 
gan to subside and realities had to be 
faced, the farmers of the West, who 
were the chief sufferers from the tariff 
burden, organized a political revolt and 
forced the Laurier Government to 
negotiate the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1911. It was defeated through a 
combination of circumstances and a 
“loyalty campaign” which many of its 
promoters would like to forget, and the 
Conservative Party came into office 
pledged to maintain the policy of high 
protection. The Underwood Tariff 
gave Canada many of the advantages 
of the Reciprocity Treaty, but on the 
other hand the Borden Government 
Inder the excuse of war necessities im- 
posed a special war surtax of 74 per 
cent on the general tariff, and 5 per 
cent on the British preferential rates. 


Riss or TARIFF REroRM PARTY 

The war naturally stilled all tariff 
controversies, but soon after it ended 
the fiscal question emerged as an active 
political issue, The Coalition Govern- 
ment, which was then m office, re- 
rooved the special war taxes, but this 
concession did not placate most of their 
western supporters who broke away 
and proceeded to lay the foundation of 
tae organization now known as the 
Progressive Party. This party pro- 
mulgated as its program what was 
known as the New National Policy. 
Among other reforms it advocated 
drastic fiscal changes including a wide 
extension of the free list, free trade with 
Great Britain in five years, and a 
general reduction of duties. In 1919 
the Liberal Party also drafted a new 
platform at a National Convention and 
in their anxiety to stave off the advent 
of the third party pledged themselves 
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to fiscal reforms almost as drastic as 
those contained in the New National 
Policy. But the bait thus held out 
did not attract the insurgent farmers 
who went ahead with the organization 
of the Progressive Party and in their 
campaign of propaganda made the 
evils of the tariff their leading theme. 
_ The Conservative Party on the other 
hand stood firm by the principle of 
adequate protection, 


THE TABIFF CONTROVERSY 

In the general election of 1921 the 
Conservatives labored manfully to 
convince the electorate that the tariff 
was the supreme issue of the contest 
and that its destruction at the hands 
of the Opposition groups would spell 
economic devastation for the Domin- 
ion, but the presence of well-known 
high protectionists in the inmost 
councils of the Liberal Party encour- 
aged voters in the industrial centers to 
believe that they could punish the 
Meighen Government for 1ts misdeeds 
without endangering the safety of their 
tariff schedules, and as a result a 
Liberal Governmert came to office in 
December, 1921. The Progressives 
who made criticism of the tarif an 
integral part of their campaign cap- 
tured many seats in Ontario and the 
West, but the election plainly left the 
protectionist interests still in control 
of the situation. It however brought 
once more the tariff controversy into 
the foreground of Canadian politics 
and since Canada has not recovered 
her pre-war standards of economic 
prosperity it continues to occupy 
public attention. 

The Canadian debate about the 
tariff proceeds on very stereotyped 
lines. The manufacturers and the 
supporters of protection lay stress 
upon the value of the home market, 
the need for national self-sufficiency, 
the demand for other careers than 
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agriculture can afford and the neces- 
sity for maintaining “key” industries. 
They attribute to the kindly shelter of 
the protective tarif the amazing 
growth of great cities like Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg and the steady 
progress of industrial development in 
scores of towns throughout Ontario 
and Quebec. They point out that the 
tariff has compelled many American 
corporations and firms to establish 
branch factories in Canada. This 
practice has increased since the British 
Government gave preferential trade 
concessions to the Dominions and 
many American firms now fill their ex- 
ports orders at their Canadian plants. 
But on the other hand grave alarm is 
expressed in many quarters at the 
ultimate effects of the steady permea- 
tion of Canadian industry by Ameri- 
can tariff. 


CRITICISM 

The chief criticism of Canada’s 
tariff system comes from the farmers’ 
organizations who lose no opportunity 
of protesting against its evil effects 
upon the agricultural industry. They 
go further and claim that it is a dis- 
astrous handicap upon all the natural 
industries of Canada. ‘The Dominion, 
they argue, has special capabilities for 
the production of grain, livestock, 
forest products and minerals, but their 
full and profitable utilization has been 
retarded by the effect of tariff duties 
which increase the cost of machinery 
and all implements of production and 
by raising the cost of living force wages 
upward. They admit that through 
the tariff a number of secondary in- 
dustries have been successfully estab- 
lished in Canada, but they also contend 
that a substantial proportion of them 
have no real place in the economic life 
of the country and are simply kept 
alive at the expense of the natural 
primary industries. In answer to the 
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manufacturers’ contentions about the 
value of the home market, the farmers’ 
spokesmen retort that this year less 
than 50 per cent of the farm produce 
of Canada could be consumed at hcme. 
Large exports markets must be fourd 
and they can only be secured by per- 
mitting the liberal ingress of imports. 
Theagrarian case against protection cen 
best be summed up by two paragrephs 
from a memorial presented in 1920 Ey 
the Canadian Council of Agricul-uze 
to the Drayton Tarif Commission at 
Winnipeg. They run as follows: 


We suggest to you that to continue the 
tariff in anything like its present form is 
a direct contradiction of the purpose of 
those who originated the protective 
tariff. Its purpose was to build up and 
establish manufacturing industries. ‘To 
bring this about the consumers were 
asked to endure the higher prices en- 
tailed. There is no sense of propor-ion 
in giving to an industry fully established 
the same assistance which was given to 
it when striving to secure a foothold. 

We suggest to you that profits secured 
by any industry by an unjust lew ate 
hike gambler’s gains—easily divertec to 
improper uses. The revolt of the 
farmers against both traditional political 
parties is due in part to the widely held 
belief that each has been bonused by the 
protected industries and so indireetly 
bribed to uphold protection, 


ADVERSE EFFECTS UPON SETTLEMENT 

Critics of the present fiscal svstem 
in Canada, however, can find tker 
best ammunition in the figures of the 
1921 census. It showed Canada to 
possess a population of 8,769,680, and 
after every allowance has been msde 
for the effects of the war this figure is 
far short of the expectations which hac 
been formed. If Canada had been 
able to keep all her native-born and 
her immigrants within her bounds Ler 
population in 1921 should have been as 
follows: 
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1911 population. ................ 7,206,648 
Excess of births over deaths...... 1,875,000 
Immigrants (1911-1921) circa..... 1,900,000 
10,981,843 

Less casualties, direct and indirect, 
of the war.................... 150,000 
10,831,648 


It is plain, therefore, that there is a 
clear deficiency of two mullion souls, 
and that there has been an annual 
exodus from Canada on a disconcert- 
ing scale. The agricultural population 
of all the eastern provinces has de- 
clined and the gains in the west have 
been disappointing. For such a state 
of affairs it is easy to allocate some 
blame to a fiscal system which allows 
protected manufacturers to levy upon 
the pioneer settlers a heavy toll and to 
reduce to a disheartening level the 
financial gains of the agricultural 
community. 
ACTUAL TARIFF INCREASE 

At the general election held in 
December, 1921, 66 members who sup- 
ported the tariff platform of the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture were 
elected to the Federal House. Among 
them there was disposition during the 
first session of a new Parliament to give 
the Liberal Ministry a chance to imple- 
ment its fiscal pledges and while the 
meagerness of the tariff reductions 
offered by the Budget was severely 
criticised from the Progressive benches, 
no real insurgency developed. It now 
transpires on the evidence of the trade 
and customs returns that the changes 
inaugurated last May by the Liberal 
Government have actually increased 
the tariff burden to the consumer; & 
number of schedules were pared down, 
but an increment in the rates of the 
sales tax which has protective features 
more than wiped out any benefit ac- 
cruing from the reductions offered. 
Under such circumstances the Pro- 
gressives are likely to raise sharply the 
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tariff issue at the approaching session 
of Parliament. 

Appended herewith is a table of the 
average ad valorem rates levied under 
the Canadian Customs Tariff of differ- 
ent periods and during the last four 
years. 


DuTIABLE 

IMPORTS ALL IMPORTS 

PER CENT PER CENT 
1896........ 80 0 19 2 
1906.,........ 27 0 16.5 
1916........ 27.2 15 5 
1919.......... 21 5 12.8 
19820.......... 22 0 14.7 
19@1......... 20.6 14.1 
1922,..,,..... G4 6 16.2 


FREE TRADE 48 Yr IMPOSSIBLE 


But the necessities of the revenue 
situation make complete free trade 
quite out of the question for Canada in 
the immediate future and while tariff 
reform has a larger contingent of active 
champions at Ottawa than ever before, 
they are not likely to prevail against 
the rally in defence of the protective 
system which members of both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties 
would unite to sustain. The Liberal 
Ministry may make some further con- 
cessions to placate the anti-tariff forces, 
but the main fabric of the protective 
system will be maintained. It seems 
likely, however, that protection has 
now passed its high-water mark in 
Canada and that the tendency hence- 
forth will be towards a lowering of the 
scale of duties rather than their in- 
crease. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has summoned an economic 
conference of the states of the British 
Commonwealth and doubtless the pos- 
sibilities of trade coöperation wil be 
thoroughly exploited by the delegates. 
The idea of complete free trade within 
the British Commonwealth has many 
keen advocates, but at present the 
sentiment of local protectionism is too 
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strong in the Dominions to permit of 
its general acceptance. 

The truth is that no preferential 
arrangement with the British Common- 
wealth can ever compensate Canada 
for comparative exclusion from the 
greatest market in the world which lies 
at her doors. In 1911 confidence in a 
flowing tide of prosperity, which proved 
only temporary and sentimental con- 
siderations induced her to reject an 
agreement which would have led to 
close commercial intercourse. Today 
trade relations between the two coun- 
tries are not exactly m a happy state, 
but powerful influences on both sides 
of the boundary are anxious for their 
betterment and sooner or later It will 
come. Today the chief obstacles to a 
profitable reciprocity arrangement are 
the manufacturers of Canada and the 
farmers of the middle-western states of 
the Republic. It has been suggested that 
the desire of the latter for the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
way might soften their opposition to a 
comprehensive agreement which would 
cover the whole field of the economic 
and transportation interests of the two 
countries which overlap at many points. 

Meanwhile the tariff issue bids fair 
to continue as one of the staple 
ingredients of Canadian politics. A 
few innocent souls cherish the fond 
delusion that it can be entrusted to the 
merciful wisdom of a permanent tariff 
commission and thereby banished per- 
manently from the field of public con- 
troversy. But the experience of the 
United States and other countries 
which possess impartial tariff com- 
missions nullifies such hopes. It is 
vain to expect that the citizens of 
Canada or any other democratic state 
wil ever allow an issue which so 
seriously affects the social and eco- 
nomic life of the whole community to 
pass from the control of legislatures 
elected by popular vote. 


The British Preference 


By JCHN LEWIS 
Editorial Staff, The Globe, Toronto 


T ARIFF preferences involve a ccm- 

promis2 between free trade end 
protection. They cannot exist where 
there is absolute free trade, nor wh2re 
protection is rigidly applied for the 
sole benefiz of the producers in the 
country under the jurisdiction of the 
tariff-making body. When tariff pref- 
erences were given by Great Britain 
in favor of Canadian grain and flour, 
before the repeal of: the Corn Laws, 
they were really in the nature of 
mitigations of the Corn Lews, for 
the purpose of giving cheaper food tc 
the people of Great Britain, as wel. 
as out of consideration for coloma. 
interests. In this respect the motive 
was not unlike that which led to the 
Canadian preference in favor of British 
products, many years later. 


FEELING OF DISCONTENT 

Canada therefore at first benefited 
by the British movement toward free 
trade. But when that movement cul- 
minated in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, all imported grain was treated 
alike and the preference in favor of 
Canada automatically disappeared. 
There was discontent in Canaca. 
There was s movement for annexaticn, 
which came to nothing. There was a 
movement m favor of reciprocity with 
the United States, resulting in the 
treaty of 1854. Efforts to find another 
channel for Canadian trade were se2n 
also in Galt’s protective measures of 
1858 and 1859, and in Confederaticn, 
which united Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and afterwards Prince Ed- 
ward Island and the West with ald 
Canada. The protective system was 
further extended when the “National 


Policy” was introduced in 1879; the 
purpose being to cultivate internal 
rather than external trade. 

No one then thought of seeking 
relief in a renewal.of the tariff prefer- 
ences by Great Britain, because free 
trade was regarded as the fixed and 
unchangeable policy of the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, the 
movement for industrial protection 
in Canada, tending to diminish imports 
from Great Britam as well as from 
foreign countries, did not pass without 
protest. Galt’s tariffs were attacked 
on that ground in Great Britain, and 
he replied with a spirited declaration 
of the fiscal independence of Canada. 
When Tilley introduced the National 
Policy budget of 1879, Mackenzie, 
leader of the Liberal opposition, moved 
an amendment which among other 
things declared that the tariff was 
calculated “to create an antagonism 
between the commercial policy of the 
Empire and Canada that might lead 
to consequences deeply to be deplored.” 
Sir John Macdonald has been repre- 
sented as flouting the loyalist objection 
by saying: “So much the worse for 
British connection.” The saying was 
not his, but that of a newspaper zealous 
for protection. 


RecrprocaL PREFERENCES 


The situation was unchanged until 
some thirty years ago, when doubts 
began to be cast upon the permanence 
of free trade in Great Britain, and 
proposals were made for a commercial 
union of the British Empire, or a 
system of reciprocal preferences. Sir 
John Macdonald favored the latter 
idea, though the movement made 
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no great headway during his life. 
Other Canadian Conservatives, ob- 
serving the course of the controversy 
in Great Britain, took up the idea of 
reciprocal preferences, attracted to it 
partly on the Imperial side, partly 
from a sentimental desire for the re- 
vival of protection in Great Britain. 
Passing over some earlier manifesta- 
tions, reference may be made to a de- 
bate in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons in 1892. On April @5th of that 
year, Mr. McNeill, a Conservative 
member, moved 

that if and when the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland admits Canadian 
products to the markets of the United 
Kingdom, upon more favorable terms than 
it accords to the products of foreign coun- 
tries, the Parliament of Canada will be 
prepared to accord corresponding ad- 
vantages by a substantial reduction in the 
duties it imposes upon British manufac- 
tured goods. 

Movement FOR TARIFF REFORM 

That the movement for tariff reform 
as it was called had made some progress 
in Great Britain, 13 shown by the fact 
that Mr. McNeill was able to quote 
from the London Times an article 
favoring & Customs union of the 
British Empire and a resolution 
adopted at a Conservative convention 
at Birmingham advocating mutual 
preferences. 

To Mr. MeNell's resolution an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Louis 
Davies, then a leading member of the 
Liberal opposition, now Sir Louis, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in these words: 

Inasmuch as Great Britain admits the 
products of Canada into her ports free of 
duty, this House is of the opinion that the 
present scale of duties exacted on goods 
mainly imported from Great Britain should 
be reduced. 


Sir John Thompson, then Prime 
Minister, in supporting the McNeill 
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resolution, said that it would be en- 
tirely consistent with our own man- 
hood, and the mdependence of our 
own Parliament, and not a filibustering 
resolution such as the amendment 
which proposed to give away something 
and get nothinginreturn. The Davies 
amendment was defeated and the 
McNeill resolution carried on a party 
division. 

This debate is of interest because 
in it issue was definitely joined be- 
tween the two parties. The Con- 
servatives held steadily to the position 
that there must be reciprocity m 
preferences. ‘This put them at the 
disadvantage of advocating delay until 
Great Britain was ready to abandon 
free trade; while the advantage of the 
policy outlined in the Davies resolution 
was that it allowed Canada to act alone, 
by a mere modification of the pro- 
tective tariff. To Conservatives pref- 
erential trade appealed as a victory 
for protection in England; to Liberals 
as a move toward freer trade in Can- 
ada; while both appealed to Imperial 
sentiment. 

In the following session the matter 
was brought up again by Mr. Dalton 
McCarthy, a leading member of an 
Imperialistic group and a Conservative 
who had broken with his own party 
on the tariff and on other questions. 
On March 14, 1893, he moved a resolu- 
tion favoring tariff reform including: 

The substantial reduction of customs 
duties in favor of the United Kingdom 
in whose markets all Canadian products 
are admitted duty free, and of those nations 
which under treaty obligations with Great 
Britain would be entitled to the same 
advantages. 


He asked the House also to declare 
its readiness to make a like reduction 
in favor of such other portions of 
the Empire or such other foreign 
countries, especially the United States 
of America, as are willing to reciprocate 
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in matters of trade with Canada on 
fair and equitable terms. This amend- 
ment was defeated on a vote which 
was strictly a party one, for although 
Mr. McCarthy had been a Conserva- 
tive, his support came entirely from 
Liberals. 


BUDGET SPEECH 


A change of government was the 
result of the general election of 1896, 
and on April 2%, 1897, the Budget 
speech was made by the Liberal 
Minister of Finance, Hon. William 
S. Fielding. As part of a general 
plan of reduction of taxation it included 
a preferential tariff which was in form 
an offer of favorable tariff treatment 
to any country which would recipro- 
cate, but which in substance applied 
mainly to imports from Great Britain. 
The form was adopted because com- 
mercial treaties made by Great Britain 
with Germany and Belgium were 
supposed to stand in the way of a 
direct preference. This difficulty was 
afterwards overcome. The preferred 
imports were to be admitted at seven- 
eighths of the general duty until 
July, 1898, and afterwards at three- 
fourths of the general duty. 

In this speech the Minister took 
direct issue with those advocates of 
preferential trade who insisted that 
a Canadian preference to Great Britain 
should be made only on condition that 
Great Britain should give Canada a 
preference on grain, a step which would 
necessitate taxing the foreign import. 
No more unpopular project, he said, 
could be offered to English people 
than a duty of breadstuffs. They 
might in course of time change their 
views and if they could be induced. 
to do so by fair argument, it would be a 
good thing for Canada. 


But why should we wait for England to 
take action? England has dealt gener- 
ously with us in the past. England has 
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given us a larger degree of liberty than is 
possessed by any other country on the face 
of the earth, She has given us liberty to 
tax her wares even when she admits our 
goods free, and we have taxed them to an 
enormous degree. Why should we wait 
for England to do more? Somebody must 
make a move in this matter, and we pro~- 
pose that Canada shall lead the way. 


CANADA LEADS Way 


That was the key to the position, 
Somebody must make a move, and 
Canada led the way. The Conserva- 
tive plan involved negotiation, the 
action of one country depending on 
the action of another. Mr. Fielding 
substituted for that, independent, un- 
conditional action, At once the wheels 
began to move. The British Govern- 
ment denounced the treaties with 
‘Germany and Belgium, which would 
have prevented British colonies from 
giving any tariff preference not ex- 
tended to Germany and Belgium. In 
the following year the terms of the 
preferential tariff were altered so as 
to give the preference expressly to 
British imports alone. In 1900 the 
preference was increased from one- 
fourth to one-third of the general 
customs duties. 

Mr. Fielding, as has been seen, did 
not demand a reciprocal preference 
from Great Britain, a demand which 
in 1897 and for some years afterwards 
would have meant asking Great Brit- 
ain to depart from its policy of free 
trade, and impose a tax on foreign 
grain, But in 1902 the situation was 
changed. The British Government 
imposed a duty of a shilling a quarter 
(about three cents a bushel) on grain, 
not for protection, but as a revenue 
tax to aid in paying the expenses of 
the South African War. There was 
an opportunity to obtain a preference 
for Canada, not by the imposition of 
a tax upon British imports, but by a 
measure in relief of taxation, similar 
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to the preference given by Canada. 
The Canadian Government accordingly 
asked that Canadian products be 
exempted from this or any future duty, 
and the Jmperial Conference of 1902 
passed a resolution In the same sense, 
applying, of course, to all colonies. 
It having been intimated that the 
Canadian preference was not a sufh- 
cient consideration for a radical de- 
parture from British fiscal policy, the 
Canadian Government declared that 
they would consider the enlargement 
of the Canadian preference if their 
request was granted. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN CAMPAIGN 

It would seem that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, then secretary for the colonies, 
was in favor of this arrangement, 
but that he could not carry his col- 
leagues with him. What happened 
was that the shilling duty was retained 
for a short time on all grain, whether 
foreign or colonial, and was then re- 
pealed altogether. The Conservative 
Government had insisted, as strongly 
as any Liberal Government could have 
done, upon treating the duty as for 
revenue alone, and not in the slightest 
degree admitting any concession to 
protection or preference. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation from 
the Government in 1908 was due to his 
desire to be left free to go in advance 
of the Government and conduct a 
vigorous campaign for his policy of 
protection and preference. But with 
all his powers of persuasion and per- 
sonal influence he failed. The time 
was not auspicious. The tide of 
opinion was running against the Gov- 
ernment, not toward the Chamberlain 
idea but toward those of the Liberal 
and Labor Parties, which in 1906 
achieved an overwhelming victory. 
The project made no further progress. 
It is true that as a result of the Great 


War a measure of protection was 
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introduced, but it was mamly for 
domestic purposes and was not in the 
full sense a development of Chamber- 
lain’s Imperial policy. It did, how- 
ever, provide for certain preferences 
upon imports from British countries 
overseas. 

To return to Canada. In 1906 the 
preference was placed upon a new 
basis. Instead of a flat or uniform 
preference of one-third, there was a 
tariff column in which every item was 
set forth with the general duty and 
the preferential duty. In some cases 
the preference was Increased, In some 
decreased. On the whole Mr. Fielding 
believed that the tariff was more 
favorable to Great Britain than before. 
The result is that the preferential 
tariff is now set forth in detail, instead 
of being ascertained by deducting 


‘a uniform percentage from the general 


duties. 


EFFECT OF PREFERENCE ON BRITISH 
TRADE 

The effect of the preference on 
British trade with Canada was re- 
ferred to by the Canadian Minister 
of Finance in 1906. He said that 
from 1890 to 1896 the Imports from 
Great Britain fell from 843,000,000 
to $29,200,000. “At that time the 
preferential tariff came 1n—the tide 
was turned and the British imports 
into Canada last year amounted to 
$69,000,000.” 

Since that time the volume of Ca- 
nadian trade has increased so greatly 
that comparisons would be of little 
value. The preference has not revolu- 
tionized trade. Imports from the 
United States still far exceed those from 
Great Britain. In part this is due to 
the fact that the neighboring Republic 
supplies Canada with large quantities 
of raw material for manufacturing 
industries. Geographical proximity 
and similarity of fashions in dress, 
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housekeeping, farming, manufacture 
and merchandising, play their par; in 
encouraging imports from the United 
States. There has never been any 
inquiry into the bearing of ocean 
freights upon trade between Great 
Britain and Canada, but obviously 
they must play an Important Fart 
in regulating prices. 

It must be borne in mind also that 
Canada is now a highly industrialized 
country, more so than any other 
British country outside Great Britein. 
This also is to some extent due to 
proximity with the United States, 
which fosters industrial rivalry end 
ambition, as well as facilitating -he 
establishment in Canada of branches 
of United States industrial concerns. 


INFLUENCE OF CANADIAN EXsampL 


There remains to be considered the 
influence of the Canadian example 
in encouraging a general system of 
tariff preferences throughout the Em- 
pire. A measure of protection is now 
a part of the British fiscal system. 
This is not due to any pressure from 
Canada or other overseas British 
countries, but to a sentiment produced 
by the war and German industrial 
rivalry. It was felt to be unsafe to 
_allow Great Britain to be dependent, 
as to any important industry, upon 
any country that was hostile or might 
become so. Certain “key industries,” 
deemed to be essential to national 
life, were encouraged by a protective 
tariff. The title “Safeguarding pf 
Industries Act” indicates the purpose 
of the legislation. But where such 
duties are imposed, producis of British 
countries are admitted at a lower rate. 
In this respect there has been an ad- 
vance from the position of some twenty 
years ago, when the British Govern- 
ment refused to remit, as to colonial 
imports, the duty of a shilling a quarter 
on grain. The British duties do not 
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apply to such staple foods as are pro- 
duced in Canada. The sentiment 
ageinst taxing these is still strong. 
The preference is of interest to Cana- 
dian manufacturers rather than to 
farmers. It may give an impulse to 
the establishment in Canada of branches 
cf American manufacturing concerns 
which are in a position to compete in 
the United Kingdom, and which desire 
the benefit of the preference. 

The Canadian tariff preference is 
granted to a large number of British 
countries besides the United Kingdom, 
and in many of these the Canadian 
example has been followed to a greater 
or less extent, and Canada benefits 
with other British countries. A de- 
tailed account of all this legislation 
hardly comes within the scope of this 
article, and it might be misleading, 
as the tariffs are subject to constant 
change through the independent action 
ot various legislative bodies. Fiscal 
autonomy, a part of the general right 
of self-government, is not impaired. 
Each community goes its own way, 
but the desire to give and to receive 
benefits through preferential tariffs is 
always present. 


Lack or UNIFORMITY 


Carried out to the utmost, the idea 
of preferential trading would involve 
free trade among British countries, 
and a uniform tariff as against the 
rest of the world—Canada and Aus- 
tralia being in the same position in 
the Empire as New York and Texas 
within the United States. That has 
been rejected as impossible, though 
Mr. Chamberlain once seemed to 
contemplate at least a long step in that 
direction. ‘The different parts of the 
Empire are far apart, and they have 
developed along diverse lines. They 
have become accustomed to fiscal 
independence, and each desires to 
shape its own tariff legislation and 
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change it from time to time as the 
needs of revenue or industrial de- 
velopment may indicate. 

There could be no agreement as 
to absolute free trade, and no regulation 
of a common tariff by one body, and 
no binding agreement of a far-reaching 
character. There is therefore a lack 
of uniformity, and there is the variety 
and flexibility that characterize British 
institutions all over the Empire. The 
framers of the Canadian preferential 
tariff are entitled to the credit of 
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recognizing these essential features of 
the situation. The Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1897 set the example of a 
voluntary preference, exacting no con- 
ditions and yielding no control; and 
this example has been generally fol- 
lowed. It is a system which eliminates 
friction, and which facilitates all the 
progress that is possible in a widely 
scattered Empire consisting largely of 
countries enjoying as Canada does 
absolute freedom in regard to taxation 
and the regulation of trade. 
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Canada’s Budgetary System 


By B. J. Eosmm, B.A. 
Secretary, Department of Finance, Ottawa 


NDEE the Canadian constitu- 

tional system, the Executive Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the directioL 
and cotrdination of financial policy 
Parliament is supreme; it grants sup- 
ply, authorizes the levying of taxes 
and reviews expenditures. Its pro- 
cedure is designed to afford every 
opportunity for free and frequent dis- 
cussion of money measures and its 
enactments and machinery provide 
numerous safeguards. Appropriations 
are not made, however, nor are imposts 
levied, except upon the initiative and 
recommendation of the Government. 
This executive control and responsi- 
bility, in which the Minister of Finance 
is the central figure, is fundamental 
in the budgetary system of the Do- 
minion. 

Early m the Parliamentary session 
the Minister of Finance submits to the 
House of Commons the estimates of 
expenditure for the ensuing financial 
year, which runs from April first. 
The sums required are set out in detail 
under appropriate divisions, groped 
according io the distinct services 
maintained Dy the several departments 
of government. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

A differentiation is made in the 
estimates, and carried into the public 
accounts, between ordinary and capital 
expenditure, the latter including for 
the most part the original cost of 
public buildings, railways, canals, har- 
bors and such like. It is not pretended 
that the capital accounts indicate with 
any degree of accuracy the value of 
the physical properties of the Govern- 
ment and, as applied to governmental 


expenditures, the distinction may not 
be logically defensible. It is con- 
sidered to be useful, however, to 
keep this separate record of outlay 
on these more tangible projects. 

The first step in the compilation of 
the estimates is the submission to the 
Minister of Finance by his colleagues 
in charge of the several departments 
of their estimate of requirements for 
the year, together with explanations 
and relevant statistics, particularly 
in the case of new services or increased 
demands, A compilation is made and 
a tentative total of the year’s require- 
ments is struck. The estimates are 
reviewed minutely by the Cabinet as a 
whole, the recommendations of the 
Minister of Finance are considered, 
and such charges are made as public 
policy or the financial necessities of 
the day appear to warrant. As pre- 
sented to Parliament, the estimates 
constitute the policy of the Government 
on expenditure. 

In addition to the main or general 
estimates, it is usual for supplementary 
estimates to be submitted. As re- 
spects the current year, these would 
represent unforeseen items, and as 
respects the new year, additional 
outlay, notably for public works, which 
the Government was not ready to 
recommend when the main estimates 
were brought down. For 1922-23, 
main estimates totalled $466,988,859 
and supplementary, $13,298,015. 


IMPORTANCE OF BUDGET SPEECH 

In his consideration of the estimates 
before submission to Parliament, the 
Minister cf Finance has perforce to 
keep before him the question of 
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revenues, m addition to the necessity 
and expediency of the proposed out- 
lay. Thus, there is coórdination be- 
tween expenditure proposals and the 
revenues. Soon after the close of the 
financial year, the Minister makes to 
the House of Commons his annual 
budget speech, which is regarded as 
one of the most important events of the 
session. The tendency has been to 
avoid burdening this statement with 
financial statistics. It is, in essence, 
a bird’s-eye view for Parliament and 
the people of the financial stewardship 
of the Government covering the past 
year, a forecast of the revenues of the 
coming year to meet the proposed ex- 
penditures which have already been 
submitted, and the recommendation 
of such changes in taxation as are 
considered advisable. This speech pro- 
vokes an extended debate covering all 
aspects of the financial administration 
of the country. 

Of late years, due to the burden im- 
posed by participation in the war, 
there has been a continuous addition 
to the revenue-producing measures. 
In 1913 the total budget of the Do- 
minion was not more than the sum 
which is now required for interest on 
public debt alone. While the pro- 
vincial governments are limited to 
direct taxation within their respective 
territories, there are no constitutional 
limitations placed upon the Dominion 
with respect to the sources from which 
its revenues may be derived. Prior 
to the war, federal taxation consisted 
solely of indirect duties of customs and 
excise. New levies have since been 
added, more than doubling pre-war 
taxation revenue, of which in 1921-22, 
34 per cent was from direct and 66 per 
cent from indirect taxation. The large 
yields were from customs, income and 
sales taxes. With the growth of taxa- 
tion, there has lately been a call from 
public bodies for a conference between 
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Dominion‘ and provincial authorities, 
with a view to the consideration of 
double taxation, simplification of re- 
turns, administration and so forth, but 
no action has yet been taken in this 
direction. | 


Tas ESTIMATES AND PARLIAMENT 

On presentation to the House, the 
estimates are referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply, composed of ‘the 
whole House sitting as a committee, 
which allows greater freedom of dis- 
cussion than when the House is in 
formal session. All appropriations are 
discussed and voted on in this Com- 
mittee in the form of resolutions. Each 
item or vote is taken up separately 
and the rule is that members should 
not digress from the particular service 
for which provision is being made. 
It is often arranged by agreement 
between the parties, however, that a 
general discussion of the administration 
and policy of a department should 
take place under a particular item. 
The responsible minister of each de- 
partment comes to the Committee pre- 
pared to make explanations, provide 
information and, aided by his col- 
leagues in the Government and House 
supporters as necessary, to defend the 
proposed expenditures. A member 
may move for the reduction or elimi- 
nation of a vote; a motion to in- 
cregse any appropriation is not in 
order, in view of the provision in 
the British North America Act that 
grants and taxes must be first recom- 
mended by message of the Governor 
General or, in effect, by the Govern- 
ment. 

The resolutions passed by the Com- 
mittee are reported to the House and 
referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, also a Committee of the whole 
House, for concurrence, and on report 
again, a Supply Bill, based upon the 
resolutions is introduced and passed 
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through the various stages. Usually 
most of the discussion takes place in 
Committee of Supply and the other 
stages are formal. The Supply Bill 
often also provides for the raising of 
moneys by loan, but at times special 
enactments are put through for this 


purpose. 
Tne 7016 of the Senate is acquieszent 
in money matters. Appropriation Jills 


and taxation measures are passed ky 
it, but it has long been recognized that 
the granting of supply is the sole right 
of the Commons (the British North 
America Act providing that all such 
measures must first be introduced m 
that Chamber) and that the Senate 
should not throw out or amerd tre 
principle of such bills, although there 
may be full discussion on the policies 
involved. 


“VOTE ON ACCOUNT” 

It occurs often that Parliament hts 
not passed the Supply Bill by the tire 
the new financial year commenze3. 
Any unexpended amounts from the 
past year’s appropriations lapse and 
cannot be availed of for expenditures 
relating to the new year. If the 
Government service is to be mair- 
tained, appropriations must he au- 
thorized. It is therefore usual “to 
make what is termed a “vote on 
account.” A special Supply Bill is 
enacted granting such amounts ss have 
already passed the Committee cf 
Supply and a fraction of all remaininz 
items, usually one-twelfth or one- 
sixth, a month’s or two months’ supply. 
Before agreeing to this customary 
deviation from the accepted procedtre, 
the Opposition extracts from zhe 
Government a verbal undertaking that, 
notwithstanding the vote on account, 
new and controversial expenditures 
will not be undertaken until Parliamenz 
has considered and passed on such 
items in detail. 
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TAXATION CHANGES 

The resolutions covering tazation 
changes proposed by the Minister of 
Finance are considered in deteil by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, 
much as the expenditure resolutions 
are dealt with in Committee of Supply 
and after report the formal enactments 
are put through. Private members 
may mcve for the diminution of a 
duty, but it is not in order to propose 
a new and distinct tax. In thecry, it 
is competent for a member to propose 
the substitution of another tax of 
equal amount for one proposed by 
the Ministry but, in practice, al. pro- 
posals for the imposition of taxes 
emanate from the Government. 

It is customary for customs and 
excise texes to become effective on 
the day zollowing their announcement 
in the House by the Minister of 
Finance, although it may be many 
weeks before they actually become 
law. The statute fixes the imposts 
retroactively. The purpose of this is 
to safeguard the revenues. While 
the whole of the Government’s taxation 
proposals for the session are usually 
recommended in the budget speech, 
they may be brought down at any 
other time. 


CONTROL AND AUDIT OF ` 
EXPENDITURE 

Having considered the framing of 
the budget and its enactment by 
Parliament, there remains the question 
of administrative control and aucit of 
expenditures and revenues, provision 
for which, as well as for general ac- 
counting practice, is laid down in 
enactments known as the Consolidated 
Revenue and Audit Act and the De- 
partment of Finance and Treasury 
Board Act. The Treasury Board, 
composed of the Minister of Finance 


as Chairman, and five other members 
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of the Ministry, with the Deputy 
Minister of Finance, a permanent 
official as Secretary, besides having 
authority to prescribe the system of 
public accounting, acts as a sub-com- 
mittee of the Cabinet Council, in 
matters relating to finance and dis- 
bursements. The Department of Fi- 
nance has general supervision of finan- 
cial matters, keeps the public accounts 
and administers the public debt. The 
other important agency is the Auditor 
General, who is appointed by the 
Government but removable only on 
the Address of Parliament. His func- 
tion is to see that moneys are not paid 
except within Parliamentary authority, 
to audit all disbursements and to report 
fully thereon to Parliament. 

All public moneys from whatever 
source derived are paid to the credit 
of the Minister of Finance and Re- 
ceiver General, and constitute the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, from 
which disbursements may be made only 
on the authority of Parliament. No 
cheque may issue from the Department 
of Finance except upon the certificate 
of the Auditor General that there is 
Parliamentary authority for the ex- 
penditure. Exception is made in the 
case of Governor General’s warrant 
and where the Auditor’s decision that 
there is no provision by Parliament for 
the expenditure in question has been 
overruled by the Treasury Board upon 
the written opinion of the Minister 
of Justice that there is such authority. 
Where the Auditor objects to pay- 
ments on other grounds, the ‘Treasury 
Board 1s the judge as to the sufficiency 
of the Auditor’s objection and may 
confirm his decision or order the pay- 
ment. 


SPECIAL WARRANTS 


The Governor General’s warrant is 
the one exception to the necessity for 
a specific grant by Parliament for 
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every expenditure. The Audit Act 
provides that the Government may 
issue such warrants, where the need 
is urgent and the Minister of Finance 
certifies that there is no Parliamentary 
vote applicable. The Auditor General 
is required to submit to Parliament, in 
the early days of the session, a state- 
ment of all overrulings of his decisions 
and of payments against appropriations 
established by these special warrants. 
The latter are carefully scrutinized 
by Parliament with a view to assuring 
itself that the trust which has been 
reposed in the Government, for emer- 
gency expenditure, has not been vio- 
lated. 

In ordinary circumstances, the De- 
partment of Finance does not exercise 
that degree of supervision of depart- 
mental expenditures that is found in 
the British Treasury under a similar 
budgetary system. At times, how- 
ever, such ag when there is an unex- 
pected falling-off in revenues, the 
Minister of Finance is required to call 
upon his colleagues for curtailment of 
their respective departmental expendi- 
ture programs and to impose restric- 
tions on sums to be drawn from the 
treasury against appropriations. 

There remains to be considered the 
functions of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. This is a large select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, with 
supporters of the Government invari- 
ably in the majority. Its function is 
to examine and enquire into the ex- 
penditures of the past year, and the 
conduct of the public accounts, gener- 
ally, as revealed by the printed Public 
Accounts and the Auditor General’s 
Report which are compiled and pre- 
sented to Parliament by its order. 
It has no executive authority; its 
function is to enquire and to report 
its findings to the House. It has at its 
disposal all the means to enable it to 
investigate the year’s, business without 
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reserve. In view of its compositicn, 
the Committee’s enquiries are often 
criticized on the ground of being dic- 
tated by partisan motives. However 
this may be, it cannot but be regarded 
as having a very salutary influence 
on the conduct of the country’s affaics. 
In addition to serving as a basis Zor this 
Committees work, the Public Ac- 
counts and Auditor General's >eports 
are available and extensively used 
by the members when the estimates 
are under discussion. 


Tae UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween the Canadian and the United 
States budgetary systems are those 
which result inherently from the differ- 
ent constitutional relationship of the 
executive to the legislature in one 
country, as compared with the other. 
In Canada the budget, on the ex- 
penditure as well as the revenue side, 
while conforming in general to the 
policy of the majority of the elected 
representatives of the people, is fixed 
in substance and in detail by the 
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executive. Additions thereto cannot 
be made without its consent. In the 
United States, the President submits 
to Congress—as the recommendations 
of the Executive—the combined esti- 
mates of expenditures, compiled by 
the Director of the Budget, and his 
own views on taxation and revenue 
matters, but netther in theory nor in 
practice is Congress confined ‘to these 
recommendations. Under the Cana- 
dian system, detailed consideration 
of both expenditure and revenu2 pro- 
posals, so far as the legislature is 
concerned, takes place in the House 
of Commons sitting as a whole in 
committee. In Congress both Houses 
function, each with its various com- 
mittees on appropriations and its 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
Under the Canadian system the initia- 
tive is yielded to the executive, assuring 
a cotrdinated budget. At the same 
time provision has been made for a 
well ordered system of review and 
audit calculated to afford full pub- 
lity and to safeguard the public 
treasury. 


The War Finance of Canada’ 


By Rieat Hon. Sm Tuomas Warre, K.C.M.G. 
Federal Minister of Finance, 1911-19, Toronto 


T HE Finance Act of 1914 1s one of 

the most important measures that 
was ever placed upon the statute 
books of Canada, one of the most use- 
ful, not only during the war, but look- 
ing also to the future,—an Act which 
gives much greater stability to our 
banking system than it formerly 
possessed. 

Before the war the banks had to 
meet, if required, all their obligations 
in legal tender. À depositor, for 
instance, might go to a bank and say: 
“I want to draw a certain amount, 
and I will take it in Dominion notes, 
or gold.” The banks therefore made 
it a pomt to keep themselves very 
strong in reserves. Those reserves 
would be gold, Dominion notes, and 
call loans in New York, because call 
loans in New York can be called, and 
their amount is thus the equivalent 
of gold. So the banks had to keep 
themselves strong in reserves, because 
a period of money stringency might 
occur and they might be called upon 
for legal tender to a very large amount 
indeed. Now those periods of finan- 
cial stringency did come along. The 
memory of some will probably go back 
to 1907 when there was a money crisis 
m the United States and gold payments 
were suspended. That was a period 
of panic in the States and a period 
of financial stringency in Canada. 
Money was tight. In the old days 
when money was tight the banks 
would say, 


1 Nors: This article has been reproduced by 
Sir Thomas White’s permission from an addreas 
which he gave, January 22, 1922, to the Toronto 
Bankers’ Educational Association —Ep. 
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We have the crops to move, and there is 
a critical situation existing in the United 
States, or elsewhere in the world, we have 
to be careful about our reserves, more than 
that we have to increase our reserves. 


The result was they were bound to 
curtail credits to commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns and the agricultural 
community,—they could not help it,— 
and that did a great deal to accentuate 
the stringency. They had to build 
up stronger reserves to meet anything 
that might arise out of this critical 
situation, as well as take care of such 
demands as, say, the crop movement 
might make upon them. In other 
words, the banking system prior to 
the Finance Act of 1914 lacked flex- 
ibility, though when I say that, it was 
infinitely more flexible than the bank- 
ing system of the United States at that 


‘time. 


MEASURES WHICH ALLAYED PANIC 


When the war broke out we had a 
panic here in Canada. There was a 
panic everywhere. On the continent 
and in Great Britain all the bourses 
and stock exchanges closed their doors. 
New York had to follow. They 
thought they could keep open but soon 
found they could not. There was a 
perfect flood of security-selling all 
over the world. At that time there 
was a demand in Canada for gold and 
people got a little panicky. So on a 
historic day in Ottawa I met with the 
members of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association and we adopted measures 
which immediately allayed the panic 
and which formed the foundation of 
the Finance Act of 1914, an Act which 
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should have been on our statute bocks 
many years before to meet just such a 
contingency as that. What was done 
was this: We suspended the payment 
of gold, we permitted the banks to 
avail themselves of the privilege of the 
excess circulation prior to August 31st; 
we permitted them to pay their credi- 
tors in their own notes, and last, but 
certainly not least, we created a re- 
discount department or -a loaning 
department in the Department of 
Finance. We said to the banks: 


The Dominion Government will loan you 
in Dominion notes, which are legal tender, 
twenty-five, fifty million dollars, we put no 
limit, if you need it. You probably will net, 
but if you do, we will loan without limit on 
securities approved by the Minister. You 
bring in high-class securities, or commodizy 
bills, because they represent their full value 
in goods, and we will lend to you at 5 per 
cent Dominion notes that will make you 
liquid and you need not worry about vour 
reserves. ‘There was no more panic efter 
that announcement was made. 


Frora that day to this there has been 
the utmost confidence in the Canadian 
banking situation, no sign of panic. 
That gave flexibility to our banking 
system, made our bankers confident 
that they could meet any situation 
‘ that could arise, and, of course, they 
could give the public very much more 
extensive credits than they otherwise 
would have got, because the bankers 
knew that if a period of stringency 
should come, they could go to the 
Finance Department and get Dominion 
notes upon the deposit or pledge of 
securities satisfactory to the Minister 
of Finance. In August, 1914, I intro- 
duced into the House of Commons the 
measure which embodied all these 
provisions, that is the Finance Act o- 
1914. That Act is available, and may 
be brought into operation by the Gov- 
ernment by Order-in-Council in case 
of war, invasion or panic, real or 
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apprehended. Away back in 1907 
when the panic was on in the United 
States, the Government of the day 
in Canada loaned Dominion notes to 
the banks as needed, upon securities, 
but was without any legislative au- 
thority for doing so It was the right 
thing to do, but no permanent measure 
followed. But now under the Finence 
Act of 1914 the provisions I have men- 
tioned are in effect. We are not 
through the after-war period yet, but 
they are in effect until September, 1923, 
and I have no doubt that if at that 
time it is found desirable to extend 
them, they will be extended. Whether 
they will need to be extended will 
depend principally upon the stancing 
of our exchange as compared with 
that of the United States. But the 
flexibility given to our banking system 
by that Act has been of incalculsble 
value to the agricultural, commerzial 
and industrial interests of Canada, 
apart from war conditions, Much 
good legislation in the world arose 
out of war conditions, because weak- 
nesses were disclosed which had not 
been discovered before. 


Dominion NOTES 


It is necessary now to say something 
about Dominion notes. As is well 
known, the banks issue their notes to 
the authorized amounts if they so 
require, and in addition to that there 
is & currency in Canada known as 
Dominion notes. I shall deal with 
them, first, under the legislation that 
was in effect before the war, then as to 
what was done in the war period, and 
the situaticn as it is now, treating 
the subject very briefly. 

Before the war the Dominion Gcv- 
ernment issued its notes against god. 
In August, 1914, it had out $112,009,- 
000. The Dominion Government may 
issue its notes in denominations of 
$1, 82, $4, $5, $100, $500, and any 
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multiples of $100 it chooses. The 
banks are not permitted to issue a note 
for less than 86. Why? Well, it is 
an advantage to the Government to 
have out what it called the fiduciary 
note circulation. There is always a 
great deal of money in the form of notes 
in the pockets of the people, used for 


making change and for till-money.: 


Before the war it used to be estimated 
that there were twenty-five or thirty 
million dollars out in the form of Do- 
minion notes in denominations under 
$5 m the hands of the public. That 
money, in the hands of a couple of 
million families, would never be pre- 
sented for redemption, so that it was 
in the nature of a free loan, not like 
a bond issue on which you pay 5 per 
cent. It is free money if it is not 
covered by gold. If covered by gold, 
of course, the Dominion would be 
losing its interest because it would 
have had to pay for the gold. Before 
the war the Jaw was this: Take the 
first $30,000,000 of Dominion note 
circulation, only 25 per cent had to be 
covered by gold. This $22,500,000, 
which was called fiduciary circulation 
(circulation not covered by gold or 
any other security) was in the hands 
of the people and not likely to come 
in. After $8,000,000, the Dominion 
notes were secured dollar for dollar by 
gold. 
$112,000,000 of Dominion notes which 
were outstanding before the war, the 
chartered Banks of Canada held $90,- 
000,000 of that, $22,000,000 of which 
was in the hands of the general public; 
and the Dominion Government held 
against that $91,000,000 in gold. Thus 
there was $1,000,000 m gold more than 
was required, having regard to the 
fiduciary circulation. We were ‘truly 
on a gold basis. No country was on a 
better basis—could not have been. 
Then came the war, and the Finance 
Act of 1914 was enacted. 


Therefore in getting back to the 
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Issuance OF NOTES 

In the summer of 1917 at the express 
request of the British Government we 
gave them a credit of $50,000,000 in 
Dominion notes for the purchase of 
cheese, butter, meats, oats and other 
products of Canada. Those products 
were required to feed the civilian popu- 
lation m Britain and the armies m 
ths field. Canada had to have a 
market for her products. Great Brit- 
ain needed the products but could not 
pay for them in pounds sterling, as they 
had to be paid for in Canadian money 
here. How was Great Britain to 
get that money here? Jt was before 
our Victory loans, before we had been 
asked for any extensive credits, and 
this $50,000,000 was absolutely re- 
quired. We were borrowing from 
Great Britain very large sums to pay 
our soldiers, buy munitions, etc., so 
we made the issue of notes. 

In the fall of 1917, as a result of the 
requirements of Great Britain for large 
sums here to pay for our products, 
we improvised the first Victory loan, 
the purpose of which was not only to 
provide for our military expenditure 
in Canada, but also and principally 
to give Great Britain credit here to 
buy our commodities which they 
desired to have and we desired to 
sell. But in the meantime we had 
to turn the Finance Department into 
a bank for the purpose of financing 
the Imperial Government in carrying 
out the purchase of our commodities. 
Do not forget that on the other side 
the Imperial Treasury had turned itself 
into a bank to finance our heavy ex- 
penses in Great Britain and on the 
continent. I received a telegram from 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
pointing out the situation and asking 
us to meet it if necessary by an issue 
of currency. For the $50,000,000 for 
which they asked, the British Govern- 
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ment depcsited high-class securities 
of a value of $60,000,000 in London tc 
the credit of the Dominion Government 
as cover. In addition we issued some 
$26,000,000 of notes in aid of the rail- 
way situation against Dominion guar- 
anteed bonds. 

But the largest amount of notes out 
during the war represented loans made 
to the banks upon high class securities 
under the Finance Act of 1914. At 
the present time the result of all this is 
that there are $287,000,000 of Domin- 
ion notes outstanding, secured as to 
$85,000,000 with gold, and the balanze 
by high-class securities, which will 
gradually ccme down. On the whole, 
I think, we may congratulate ourselves 
on having an extraordinarily good 
financial situation in Canada. 


SYSTEM OF BORROWING 


Now a word as to borrowings: Before 
the wer all the borrowing of the Do- 
minion Government was done in 
London. Why? Because we could 
borrow there more cheaply than m any 
other place, much more ‘cheaply than 
in the United States, and much more 
cheaply then in Canada. Besides 
which, in Canada, the savings of the 
people in the banks were required fcr 
the ordinary zommercial business of the 
country. Sc the Dominion Govern- 
ment, since Confederation and prior 
to that, when it required loans for 
capital expenditures, public works, 
etc., borrowed in London. The method 
was very simple. The financial agent 
of the Government in London was the 
Bank of Montreal. The Government 
would cable the bank that it desired 
to have a loan issued at & proper time, 
having regard to market conditicns. 
The Government had its broker there 
and the matter was taken up with him. 
The Dominicn Government securities 
are what are known as trustee In- 
vestments in London. A trustee se- 
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curity is a security in which a trustee 
may invest trust funds, and there is an 
enormous amount of trust money 
in Great Britain, whereas the class of 
trustee investments is limited. A trus- 
tee cannot invest in stocks or industrial 
bonds, only in the bonds of municipali- 
ties and governments, first mortgages, 
etc. 

Dominion Government securities 
were on that list in England, and 
the result was that they were al- 
ways in demand by trustees for im- 
vestments. As the range of aveila- 
ble securities was small, they would 
always sell at a low interest yield, in 
other words a high price. The Do- 
minion Government’s securities wculd 
sell on a 8 per cent, 3} per cent, 
getting up to 4 per cent basis just 
prior to the war, whereas in the ozdi- 
nary case it would be 5 per cent cr 6 
per cent on a good bond. # market 
conditions were not right just when 
the money was needed, the Govern- 
ment would put out Treasury Bulls, 
five-, ten-, fifteen million dollars of 
three- or six-months Treasury Bills, 
which were marketed at a certain rate 
of interest, 44 per cent, 44 per cent,— 
whatever the market would demand 
at the time,—to tide us over a period 
of tight money. At the end of that 
time you would consider the situation. 
If money was stil tight you would 
put out a new Treasury Bill issue, 
but assuming it was fair financial 
weather, or that at the time you first 
desired to raise the money it was fair 
financial weather, then you would have 
your loan underwritten. The broker 
would take it up and underwrite it 
with those who underwrite such issues 
—well-known houses in England made 
a specialty of doing that. Prices were 
fixed amazingly close as they had 
every object in maintaining the mar- 
ket, not driving for a high price but 
exactly hitting the proper price at 
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the time, because they were inter- 
ested in other issues as well as in ours. 
Even if the loan would be only par- 
tially subscribed, it would not be called 
a failure. The underwriters would 
take the balance unsubscribed and 
gradually put it on the market as it 
could take it, taking their little loss, 
if necessary. ‘That was their business 
~— underwriting. 

So that is how the Dominion Gov- 
ernment financing was done In England 
before the war. 


BORROWING IN LONDON AND NEW 
YORK 


When the war broke out we went 
to New York in 1915 for $45,000,000. 
Next year, $75,000,000; then $100,000,- 
000, which was afterwards paid off. 
Borrowing in New York is different 
from borrowing in London. The Lon- 
don market is a world market. For 
generations, yes for centuries, the 
investor in Great Britain has been 
investing in securities all over the 
world. Issues of almost every gov- 
ernment in the world have been made 
in London, and of enterprises carrying 
on business at the ends of the earth, 
and of municipalities on the continent 
as well as in England. So it is a 
wonderful world market. They know 
the value of securities better than any 
other people in the world. In the 
United States, before the war and, 
to a certain extent, it is true yet, the 
investing public were not world in- 
vestors. They could find all the 
investment opportunities they needed 
in their own country and they were 
very slow to buy outside securities. 
Of course, Canada was a neighbor. 
They knew our conditions and were 
glad to take our securities and they 
took them in very large amounts— 
Dominion, provincial, municipal, and 
of many of our mdustries. But the 
mode of floating a loan there is a little 
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different from that in London. In 
New York a syndicate is formed and 
a price fixed by negotiation. They 
try to make a price that will make the 
loan a success; that is, they want it 
over-subscribed every time or they do 
not regard it as a success. They fix 
a price at which they think the public 
will take up the whole issue and clear 
the underwriters. The syndicate is 
formed, they negotiate and buy the 
entire amount, underwrite it, then 
offer it to the public for subscription; 
the public subscribe and the money 
comes in, they pay you the cash and 
the transaction is complete. 


VICTORY LOANS 


Now we come to our own situation 
in Canada and the Victory loans. 
We had to feel our way in these loans. 
Since the war people have been heard 
to say that we could have floated a 
500,000,000 loan in Canada before 
the war. That is not so. The money 
for the Victory loans was made as 
the conflict went along. There was 
increased production, higher prices, 
Jarge sums of money coming to the 
people who produced and sold supplies 
and commodities. Then we appealed 
to the public who had this money to 
take the Victory loans. The money 
raised by the loans financed further 
production and sales. This made a 
very fluid situation. The people of 
Canada were able at the end of the 
war to say: “We do not owe anything 
in Europe, we do not owe anything 
to the British Government.” On the 
contrary the British Government owed 
the banks of Canada $150,000,000, 
and the Dominion Government $200,- 
000,000 at the end of the war. 

I discovered when I was Minister 
of Finance that the Canadian banking 
system is the most perfect instrument 
that a Minister of Finance could have 
at his hand in floating a national Joan. 
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When Mr. McAdoc had his task of 
raising Liberty loans, and it wes a 
heavy one, in order to get team-pley 
on the part of the banks, how mary 
did he have to deal with? Thirty or 
forty thousand individual banks, 
through, the Federal Reserve Banks, 
What had I to do? Just call up œ 
the telephone the President of tke 
Canadian Bankers’ Association: “I 
want all the branch banks of Canada 
notified to do a certain thing”—Ilt 
was done. During the war I used to 
ask the general managers of the banka, 
the members of the Association, to 
come to Ottawa frequently. At first 
I fancy they came thinking I wanted 
to borrow large sums of money from 
them which I might not pay back 
immediately, but I had been in the 
financial business myself and I knew 
that at the start at all events vou 
should keep your credit good by re- 
paying promptly. I do not think 
there was a more surprised lot of men 
than they when I paid them back 
on the nail the first lot of Treasury 
Bills they took from me. Some of 
them told me in confidence afterwarda 
that they really did not think I in- 
tended to pay them back until afte: 
the war. I paid: them back, and so 
I was able to borrow the amount 
again before very long. My credit was 
good. 


VALUE oF CONFERENCES 

The Minister of Finance is supposed 
to have a special interest in the financial 
welfare of the country. It is to his 
department that all financial institu- 
tions, such as life insurance companies, 
trust and loan companies as well as 
the banks, report, that is those that 
exist under Dominion legislation. A 
Minister of Finance usually keeps ir 
touch with the financial communicy. 
He may give them advice or seek thai 
advice in financial emergencies. That 
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is a very valuable relationship, because 
questions arise from time to time of 
very great moment in the financial 
world—stringencies, crises, panics may 
occur. The relationship between the 
bankers and the Minister should be 
one of the greatest confidence. I am 
a great believer in conferences. If 
you get men together and thresh a 
thing out—get all their views—you 
are going to come to a pretty correct 
conclusion. Get a number of men to- 
gether sround a table; they give 
you their views and you give them 
yours; you check one another up, 
and the result is pretty sound. Ihave 
never seen it fail. Very wise counsel 
can be had from men with the ex- 
perience of the general managers of 
the banks of Canada, and some-imes 
the Minister is able to counsel them 
wisely. 


AFTER THE WAR 

I made it my business to advis> the 
banks of Canada, and the industrial 
institutions and business houses of 
Cenada, to conserve their resources, 
make themselves strong, not pay out 
too large dividends to shareholders 
bezause they would perhaps spend it 
foolishly, some of them at least. I 
was always apprehensive af the period 
after the war. It has come elong 
very much better than I thought it 
wculd, but I think only because we 
had taken precautionary measures to 
meet the situation, and had made our- 
selves strong in preparation to with- 
stand the strain. ‘Therefore all through 
the war, in addition to carrying on 
the other duties, [I went outside my 
statutory duty to advise banxers, 
industrial companies and business men 
generally to conserve their resources 
as much as possible, and strengthen 
their reserves, because I was always 
afraid of an outbreak of speculation 
and then of falling prices after the 
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war; in other words, afraid of just 
what has happened. By taking meas- 
ures to check and counteract it, by 
giving advice, and above all by keeping 
our debt funded, (not having un- 
funded borrowings of any amount 
but having a large amount of money 
owing to us by Great Britam) our 
banking position was relatively the 
strongest in the world after the war. 
In the United States the banks had 
to take ~$5,000,000,000 of Liberty 
bonds, because the bond issues were 
put out at too low a rate of interest. 
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Great Britain had outstanding $5,000,- 
000,000 of floating securities. That 
amount has to come out of the money 
which should be available for the com- 
mercial and Industrial needs of the 
country. But we funded all our loans, 
put them out spread over a long period 
so that there was no very large floating 
debt of short date maturities. All the 
surplus money of the banks was avalla- 
ble for the needs of agriculture, Im- 
dustry and commerce. That 13 one of 
the reasons why we have come along 
so well during this difficult period. 


Dominion and Provincial Taxation in Canada 


By H. E. Kemp, M.A. 
Department of Political Economy, University of Toronto 


T HE British North America Act 

allows the Dominion Government 
to raise money “by any mode or 
system of taxation.” The provinces 
are permitted to levy “direct taxation 
within the province m order to the 
raising of a revenue for provircial 
purposes” and to enact “shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer, and other licenses 
in order tc the raising of a revenue for 
provincial, local, or municipal puz- 
poses.” Before the war, the Dominican 
Government levied few taxes apart 
from customs and excise duties and 
head tax on Chinese immigrants. Tke 
provinces derived their chief revenue, 
as they still do, from Dominion sub- 
sidies, the yield from forests, fisheries, 
and mineral deposits, succession du- 
ties, taxes on corporations, and license 
fees. 

Since the war, public expenditures 
in Canada have increased as they have 
in other countries. In 1913 the o-d-- 
nary expenditures of the Dominion 
Government were $14.89 per inhabit- 
ant; those of the provincial’ govern- 
ments averaged $7.08; while both to- 
gether amcunted to $20.22. In 182C, 
the latest year for which full compara~ 
tive figures can be given, the ordinar7 
expenditures of the Dominion Gcvern- 
ment had risen to $85.20, those of zhe 
provinces to $10.24, and both togetaer 
to $44.11. In 1922? the ordinary 2x- 
penditures of the Dominion Govern- 


२ Subsidies granted to the provinces by th> 
Dominion amounted on the average to $1.75 per 
capita. This sum has been deducted from tha 
total to avoid counting it twice. 

3 Fiscal years for the Dominion and the prov- 
inces end at a number of different dates. 


ment had risen to $88.76 per capita, 
two and a half times as much as in 
1918. The causes of this increase are 
too well known to require comment at 
length. Between 1913 and 1920 the 
net debt of the Dominion rose from 
$41.76 to $260.56 per capita, chiefly as 
a result of the war, and interest 
charges increased from $1.67 to $19.47. 
The level of general prices also rose and 
carried many of the expenditures of 
government up with it. The wholesale 
price level of 1920 was two and a half 
times as high as that of 1918, and even 
in December, 1922, it was 65 per cent 
above the 1918 level. In addition to 
the after-costs of war, both Dominion 
and provincial governments have as- 
sumed new burdens. All have had to 
seek new sources of revenue. | 

The Dominion Government has 
profited by increases in the yield of 
customs and excise duties, but to ex- 
pand its revenue it has chiefly relied 
upon the imposition of the income tax 
(introduced 1917), the business profits 
war tax (which yielded 8151,'734,248 
between 1917 and 1921, when it was 
dropped). various stamp taxes, -axes 
on banks, loan and trust companies, 
and Insurance companies, and finally a 
sales tax which made its first appear- 
ance in 1920 and which has been in- 
creased several times since. The 
relative yield of these taxes, and the 
extent of their growth, may be seen 
from the following table. 

So much is being raised by the new 
taxes that customs and excise duties, 
which formerly constituted the bulk of 
the revenue, now supply less than half 
of it. But in spite of these efforts, the 
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YIELD OF THE CHIEF DOMINION TAXES 
(In thousands of dollars) 


NAME OF Tax ; 
Customs...... .. ,. 184,044 144,178 
Excise. ..... .. ..... 24,412 27,168 
Other taxes, “ordinary” ..| ...... 

War Taxes 
Income tax..... ., , | ...... 
Business profits. 12,507 
Sales tax .... . FT 
Banks...... .. 1,114 
Other war taxes 2,681 


Total yield Dominion taxes| 174,848 


196,930 
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1919 EF 1922 
147,178 | 168,797 105,687 
80,842 | 42,698 86,756 
2,027 132 895 
9,850 | 20,264 78,895 
32,970 | 44,146 22,680 
an eee 61,519* 
1,100 TIO TES | sures 
12,758 51,994 | ...... 
285,715 369,011 | ...... 


* Expected yield 1928, $90,000,000. 


national debt has Increased each year 

since the war. Even in 1922 it in- 

creased by more than 81 million dollars 

—nearly ten dollars for each inhabit- 

ant. Further efforts to imcrease the 

revenue seem therefore to be inevitable. 

From what source is the new revenue 

to be sought? 

INCREASE IN SALES TAX 

Minor sources have been tapped by 
the recent legislation which increased 
the stamp taxes on cheques, money 
orders, etc., taxes on telegraph and 
cable messages, and various excise 
duties. A new excise duty on beet 
sugar and a stamp tax on receipts be- 

came effective at the beginning of 1923. 

But the most important of the recent 

changes has been the increase in the 

sales tax, which is now levied at the 
following rates: 

2} per cent on sales by manufacturers or 
producers to wholesalers or jobbers. 

24 per cent on all sales by wholesalers and 
jobbers. 

44 per cent on sales by manufacturers or 
producers direct to retailers’ or con- 
sumers. 

31 per cent on imported goods: but where 
goods are imported by retailers or 
consumers, the rate is 6 per cent. 


The sales tax has been favorably re- 
ceived in Canada (so far as any new 
tax can be said to be welcome), and it 
seems to be regarded, at least by the 
busmess community, as the most 
promising instrument for abolishing 
the national deficit. Unlike the cus- 
toms duties, it does not offend the free 
trader; its ease of collection, its de- 
pendability, its elasticity, render it 
satisfactory from the administrative 
point of view; and it receives further 
influential support from the belief that 
it is entirely shifted to consumers, does 
not constitute a fresh burden upon 
“business,” and does not check the 
accumulation of capital. In public dis- 
cussions, not much has been heard with 
regard to its final incidence, its justice, 
or its probable remote effects. The 
justice of a “tax in proportion to ex- 
penditure”’ is popularly accepted with- 
out regard to the probability that the 
portion of the tax which falls on pro- 
ducers’ goods would tend in many 
cases to be shifted to consumers; so 
that the investing classes would escape 
a part of the burden, and the tax would 
in fact be regressive. Some effort has, 
however, been made to lessen the re- 
gressive effect of the Canadian tax by 
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exempting from it many foodstuffs, all 
kinds of fuel, and various other com- 
modities. The probable effect of tke 
sales tax in increasing the advantages 
of vertical combinations is rarely 
mentioned. 

Nobody knows to what extert 
pyramiding takes place; but we have 
some indication of the views of Parlis- 
ment in the clause which imposes a tax 
of 6 per cent (in addition to the cus- 
toms duties) upon articles imported 
into Canada by retailers or consumers. 
Perhaps the average price of commodi- 
ties is not increased 6 per cent by ths 
pyramiding of the sales tax. If not, the 
tax would operate as additional pro- 
tection. I the prices of commodities 
in general are to be increased by 6 per 
` cent or more as a result of the tax, it 
seems desirable to investigate the 
probable effect of such an increase on 
different classes in the community. 
The absence of discussion on these 
lines is nctable. In welcoming the 
sales tax, the people of Canada are 
diverging far from the general move- 
ment in favor of direct and progressive 
taxation. They are, however, collect- 
ing a large and increasing revenue; anc 
the tax may be called “painless” inas- 
much as no individual knows how 
much he is paying. 

INCOME Tax 

The most obvious alternative to the 

sales tax as a source of expanding 


revenue is the income tax. Consider- 
able improvement has been made in its 


administration. The yield (in thou- 
sands of dollars) has been 
1919... eee rare $9,350 
i!) 40 2 ide ee ee a a 90,264 
TOR peer need 46,862 
1092 pepper VEE EES 78,398 


Each year, the amount of increase has 
been greater. The tax is levied st the 
moderate normal rate of 4 per cent, 
with $2,000 exemption for a married 
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man. The taxis progressive. Itis þe- 
lieved that there is still much evasion. - 

Figures which were widely quoted in 
Canada, but which are too bulky to 
reproduce here, showed that about one 
person In sixteen paid income tax in 
the United States in 1920, while only 
one in forty-five paid income tax in 
Canada in 1921-22. With these ratios 
as their text, some Canadian news- 
papers published jeremiads about the 
tax-dodgmg in Canada which they 
were supposed to indicate. Like most 
facile international comparisons, how- 
ever, this one fails to prove its point; 
for business conditions were probably 
Letter in the United States in 1920 
than they were in Canada in 1921-22. 
Moreover, even had the comparison 
been made for corresponding points in 
the business cycle, it would not be sur- 
prising to find a larger proporticn of 
taxable incomes in the more developed 
country. If evasion of the income tax 
is widespread, the argument for IL, as 
opposed to indirect taxation, -oses 
much of its force. 

A weakness in the Canadian income 
tax is found when the case of the 
farmers is considered. Few farmers 
are accustomed to the elaborate meth- 
ods of bookkeeping necessary to esti- 
mate their real incomes in terms of 
money. ‘The checking of their state- 
ments would demand an army of 
inspectors. It is not surprising that 
tke proportion of income tax zon- 
tributed by farmers has been noticeably 
small. Perhaps the tax would be more 
efective if some conventional method 
of estimating farmers’ incomes were 
acopted, as in England. Perhaps the 
farmers are already paying their share 
of the country’s expenses through the 
various taxes on consumption, which 
they are unable to shift to consumers 
of farm products, in many cases, be- 
cause the prices which they receive are 
determined in the world-market. 
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220. . : 
STRIKING DIFFERENCES 

When we pass from Dominion to 
provincial taxation, we enter upon a 
field of striking differences. Each 
province has built up its own system of 
taxation to suit its own needs, borrow- 
ing occasionally from other provinces 
or from the United States, or develov- 
ing along original lines. The eastern 
provinces, older and more conservative, 
collect a smaller revenue per capia 
than the western provinces which have 
departed further from the laissez-faire 
tradition. Ordinary receipts or prov- 
inces from all sources in 1920 varied 
from 86.23 per capita m Quebec to 
$27.14 in British Columbia. Tke 
latter province has developed a very 
complete system of taxation. Provin- 
cial taxation varied from $1.87 per 
capita in Nova Scotia to $14.78 m 
British Columbia in 1920. Tke an- 
nexed table shows the relative impo>- 
tance of the chief sources of revenue in 
the nine Canadian provinces. Ths 
table throws no light on the relative 
extravagance or economy of the differ- 
ent governments, because the servicés 
rendered by government are more ex- 
tensive In some provinces than in 
others. 

The student of Canadian provincial 
finance finds a difficulty in the fact that 
all the provinces use different systems 
of accounting and classification. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
done some very valuable work in com- 
piling materials from all the provincial 
accounts and reducing them to a uni- 
form basis on which comparison 13 
possible. This table has been compiled 
from materials furnished by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The wideness of the differences is 
noteworthy. Succession duties yield 
9 cents per capita in Prince Edward 
Island and $1.89 in Ontario. Corpora- 
tion taxes yield 8 cents per capita in 
Quebec and $1.80 in Manitoba. Two 
provinces have income taxes. The 
others have none. The rates of taxa- 
tion and the methods of assessment 
show no uniformity. Some disquiet 
has been felt of late as to the effect of 
these differences. 

A high tax on insurance companies 
in one province, for example, may 
ultimately come out of the dividends 
of policy-holders in other provinces. 
A corporation which is already taxed 
by the Dominion may become the 
victim of heavy taxation in some of the 
provinces, and it may even be forced to 
pay taxes at varying rates to different 
municipalities as well. Various types 
of unfair treatment may result from 
this virtual anarchy of taxing authori- 
ties. Sometimes expensive overlapping 
takes place. The Dominion Govern- 
ment and the municipalities maintain 
separate machinery to perform almost 
identical work in the assessment and 
taxation of incomes. There is nothing 
to prevent the provinces from estab- 
lishing a third set of income assess- 
ment offices, and two of the provinces 
already collect income taxes, The 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 
has recently adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a conference between federal, 
provincial, and municipal authorities 
in order to secure greater codrdination 
in taxation and to avoid conflicts in 
jurisdiction. The Canadian Tax Zon- 
ference has recently been established 
at ‘Toronto as a department of research 
in taxation. Interest in the subject is 
increasing. 


Municipal Taxation in Canada 


By Horace L. BRITTAIN, M.A., PH.D. 
Director of the Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada, Toronto 


INTRODUCTORY 

T HE nature of the municipal in- 

stitutions in Canada varies with 
the different provinces. In British 
Columbia, municipalities are called 
cities and districts. In Ontario and 
the eastern provinces, there are cities, 
towns, villages, townships and counties. 
In the Prairie Provinces, the county 
unit does not exist and in place of the 
townships and counties, are found 
rural municipalities. In the province 
of Quebec, there exist organizations 
called school municipalities which in 
other provinces would be called school 
districts. In all provinces, school dis- 
tricts have directly or indirectly inde- 
pendent taxing powers. 

In all Canada there are about 58 
cities and urban municipalities with 
10,000 population or over; 195 urban 
municipalities with population between 
2,000 and 10,000; and 605 urban munic- 
ipalities, having urban organization, 
with population of from 400 to 2,000. 
In addition there are many hundreds of 
rural municipalities, without including 
municipalities or school districts with 
independent taxing powers. 

In Ontario all municipalities operate 
under a general law called The Munici- 
pal Act. Charters are not issued to 
cities but special provisions may be 
made from time to time such as, for 
example, that providing for boards of 
control of some cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over. Also special legislation 
may authorize cities to operate under 
the city manager form of government. 
In other eastern provinces, there are 
general municipal acts but special 


charters may be and are granted to 
cities and other municipalities. These 
charters may provide special powers in 
taxation not granted to municipalities 
in general. In the Prairie Provinces 
there are usually several municipal 
acts. For example, in Alberta there 
are the Town Act, the Village Act and 
the Rural Municipality Act. These 
acts and amendments thereto may 
from time to time permit different 
forms of taxation for the different 
forms of municipality. It will be seen 
that the task of giving even a bird's 
eye view of municipal taxation in 
Canada is extremely difficult, and to 
give a fairly accurate account would 
require a much greater space than 13 
available. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Taxation on Real Estate—The one 
tax common to all Canadian munici- 
palities is the tax on real estate, al- 
though here there are great differences 
with regard to the taxation of improve- 
ments. 

In Ontario and the eastern provinces, 
improvements are taxed at their full 
value or at the value which the im- 
provements add to the land. In 
Manitoba, the assessment of improve- 
ments for taxation purposes on this 
basis is limited to two-thirds of the 
value, while in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia there are great differ- 
ences in practice. In general it may be 
said that rural municipalities in these 
provinces exempt improvements and in 
British Columbia, until recently, several 
cities entirely exempted improvements 
from taxation. Recently areport of Dr. 
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Adam Shortt to the City Council of 
Victoria recommended the taxation of 
improvements. In 1919, the Legisla- 
ture of Brizish Columbia amended the 
Municipal Act by authorizing minci- 
palities to zax land and improvements 
at their actual value. In Alberta, the 
Town Act at present authorizes the 
council of a town to pass a by-law to 
assess and Impose taxes upon buildings 
and improvements upon lands not. 2x- 
ceeding their actual value. Villages 
may assess improvements up to 60 pe? 
cent of their actual value. All the 
cities tax buildings and improvements 
to land. In Saskatchewan, cities, 
towns and villages may tax improve- 
ments on lands up to 60 per cent of 
their asses3ed value. Under certain 
circumstances, improvements on non- 
agricultural lands in rural districts 
may also be similarly taxed. 

According to the Provincial Report 
on Municipalities, the percentage c: 
British Columbia municipalities ex- 
empting improvements from taxation 
is steadily decreasing. This seems to 
be true alse throughout the West. Ir. 
Alberta, Edmonton taxes imoro‘e- 
ments at 60 per cent of the value, anc 
Calgary at 50 per cent, Medicine Eat 
at 56 per cent and Red Deer at 50 per 
cent. In Eritish Columbia in the year 
1918, 87 municipalities out of 83 ex- 
empted improvements; in 1919, 33 cul 
of 62, and m 1920, 27 out of 61. The 
taxation of -mprovements m Saskatche- 
wan cities varies between 80 per cent of 
the assessed value as in Weyburn, anc. 
60 per cent of the assessed value as ir 
Swift Current. The average is ekcut. 
45 per cent 

While it is impossible to ascertair 
from information at present available 
what percentage of the total taxatzor 
is on the average raised in the munici- 
palities of the various provinces frorr. 
real estate taxation, it is within the 
mark to say that in many municipeli- 
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ties of the West, from 90 per cent 70 95 
per cent of the total revenue from all 
sources 18 raised from taxation on real 
estate. ; 

In Ontario within the last few years, 
permissive legislation has been in- 
troduced to encourage the building of 
houses, particularly under $4,000 in 
value. The city of Toronto takes 
advantage of this legislation. The 
provincial law permits each munici- 
pality to levy taxes on 50 per cent of 
the assessed value of houses worth 
$2.000. The percentages vary for dif- 
ferent values. A house worth $4,000 
would be taxed on 90 per cent of the 
assessment value, while all dwellings 
worth more than $4,000 would still be 
taxed on 100 per cent of their assessed 
value. 

Business Taxation—The next most 
general form of municipal taxation is 
perhaps the business tax. 

In Ontario, the present business tax 
replaced the former personal property 
tax. This legislation was secure] as 
the result of widespread agitazion. 
The Ontario tax is based on realty 
va.ues and is levied on occupiers for 
business purposes whether owners or 
lessees. The law provides 


irrespective of any assessment on land under 
this Act (The Assessment Act) every person 
occupying or using land for the purpcse of 
anv business mentioned or described shall 
be assessed for a sum called Business As- 
sessment tc be computed by referring to the 
assessed velue of the land so‘occupied or 
used. 


Different kinds of business are as- . 


sessed on a different percentage of the 
assessed value of the land occupied. 
For example, distilleries are taxed for 
business purposes on 150 per cent of the 
assessed value; breweries on 75 per cent 
of the assessed value; wholesale houses 
on 75 per cent; most manufacturing 
businesses on 60 per cent; department 
stores on 50 per cent; newspaper and 
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retail businesses on from 25 per cent to 
85 per cent, etc. Of recent years, this 
form of business taxgtion has been 
under severe criticism. 

The laws in British Columbia do not 
empower municipalities to collect busi- 
ness tax. The same seems to be true of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. In Halifax, 
N.S., however, a business tax is imposed 
under authority of provincial legislation. 

The three general acts governing 
municipalities in Alberta make provi- 
sion for the assessment and taxation of 
business. A municipality may elect 
whether the basis of the tax shall be 
upon rental values of premises oc- 
cupied, or according to the floor space 
occupied by business concerns. Of six 
Alberta cities for which information is 
available, five use the rental basis, and 
the other the floor space basis. ‘The 
City and Town Act of Saskatchewan 
provides for a business tax on the 
basis of a rate per square foot of floor 
space occupied. Manitoba legislation 
allows business taxation for cities, vil- 
lages and towns. In one city of the 
province ther business tax is on the 
basis of 64 per cent of the rental value 
and in another 12% per cent of the rental 
value. In Quebec, special charters in 
some cities provide for business taxa- 
tion. According to information re- 
cently supplied to the writer, in ten 
Quebec cities the tax varies between 2 
per cent and 8% per cent of the rental 
value of the premises occupied. 

Personal Property Tazation. — Al- 
though the business tax has entirely 
replaced personal property taxation in 
Ontario, and is gradually doing so in 
Manitoba, many examples of personal 
property taxation for municipel pur- 
poses still exist. Recently in British 
Columbia where personal property 
taxation was confined to provincial 
government which also imposes 8 pro- 
vincial income tax, municipalities have 
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been empowered to impose personal 
property taxation. Of six Alberta 
cities, with regard to which the writer 
has information, two receive income 
from personal property taxation. The 
Village Act and the Rural Municipali- 
ties Act of Saskatchewan provide for a 
certain taxation of stock in trade of 
merchants. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, wide use seems to be made of the 
personal property tax for municipal 
purposes. 

Income Tazxation.— Municipalities in 
Saskatchewan, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia are empow- 
ered to collect income taxes for munic- 
ipal purposes by the general Acts of 
these provinces. British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island have provincial 
income taxes none of the proceeds of 
which are distributed among the 
municipalities unless the provincial 
subventions to boards of education 
from the general revenues of the prov- 
inces may be regarded as refund from 
Income taxation. Even im the large 
cities of Quebec such as Montreal there 
18 no income tax. A Canadian citizen 
living in Montreal, therefore, has to pay 
but one income tax, t.e., the national in- 
come tax, while a citizen living in Onta- 
rio or British Columbia has to pay two 
income taxes; in the former, municipal 
income tax and a national income tax, 
and in the latter a provincial income 
tax and a national income tax. The 
Ontario income tax, which is probably 
the best developed of all municipal in- 
come taxes in Canada, is not graded 
but exemption is allowed for unmarried 
taxpayers and a larger one for tax- 
payers who are heads of families. To 
the taxable remainder is applied the 
ordinary civic tax rate. 

An idea of the relative productivity 
of the real property tax, income tax 
and business tax in Ontario, the most 
populous province in the Dominion, is 
given by the following table: 
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PEECENTAGR of Toran GENERAL TAXATION RAIBED BY 


Reel Property Tax 


Hamilton . ...... 83 3 
Ottawa "95 
London... ... 82.4 
Windsor..... 88,9 
Brantford 81.9 
Kitchener "9 2 
Kingston ... | 83 3 
Sault Ste. Marie ....... 86 9 
Peterboro. . DI 86.1 
St. Catharine’s 88.8 
Fort William 87.8 
Guelph.... .. 86.7 
St. Thomas 89 4A 
Stratford 90.4 
Niagara Falls 90.0 
Port Arthur 89.9 
Chatham . 87.6 
Sarnia... 88.1 
Galt: seat A CS. See 81.8 
Belleville, . 16.5 
Owen Sound 82.2 
Woodstock 39.8 
Brockville 35.4 
Welland. 91.7 
Toronto.... ,, iiss 17.5 


Other Occasional Forms of Taxation., 
—Examples are poll tax, service tax— 
Alberta—habitation tax, special fren- 
chise taxes. Special taxes on compa- 
nies are found in Canadian municipeli- 
ties. Most municipalities also raise 
revenue by way of licenses. These 
are, however, not strictly taxes, al- 
though in some cases they may be 
partly in lieu of taxation. 

In Quebec, the Amusement Tax 
seems to be entirely for local purposes 
but in most Canadian provinces where 
this tax 13 in use, the tax is not only 
collected by the province but used Zor 
provincial purposes. Efforts have 
been made in British Columbia- anc. 
other provinces to induce the Govern- 
ment to turn over a certain percentege 
to the municipalities. 

1 These efforts in British Columbia have been 
partially successful. 


Income Tax Business Tax 


7 7 0.0 
11.9 8.6 
7.6 10.0 
8.5 7.6 
6.7 11.4 
55 15.8 
7.8 9.4 
8.5 4.6 
4.8 9.1 
67 9.5 
8.1 9.1 
8.2 10.1 
4.1 9.5 
41 5.5 
18 7.8 
2 5 7.6 
8.5 9.0 
4.4 7 5 
73 10 9 
5.6 7.9 
8.5 9.3 
80 7.9 
7.0 7.6 
26 5 7 
10.5 12 0 


The Automobile Tax also is a prcvin- 
cial tax. In several provinces the 
governments have been urged to give a 
share of the proceeds to the municipali- 
ties, but so far this does not seem to 
have been done.? 

For the most part in Canada, city 
municipalities are entirely separate 
from counties and therefore are not 
liable for county rates. This 1s, how- 
ever, not universally true. In Ontario 
towns also may become separated 
from the county but in towns which 
are not separate, in villages and in 
townships, the county rates are also 
applicable. 

While some provinces raise money by 
real estate taxation, such as the Wild 
Land Tax and the tax on real estate 
property not situated within munici- 

2B. C. municipalities now receive a part of the 
proceeds of this tax bub must spend it on roads. 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION IN CANADA 


pal boundaries, there is no provincial 
levy on the basis of the municipal as- 
sessment. At least one province must 
be excepted but as a general principle 
there are no direct provincial taxes on 
the citizens of municipalities and on the 
municipal assessments. Manitobalevies 
a tax ‘on the equalized assessments of 
municipalities. Thisis collected by the 
municipalities. 

Local Improvement Tazation—Per- 
manent improvements such as side- 
walks, roadways, sewers, etc., are not 
as a rule financed directly out of general 
municipal taxation. In Ontario, for 
example, sidewalks and pavements are 
built on the basis of frontage, the 
municipality assuming the cost of 
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intersections and on corner lots the 
cost of flankage, up to one-half of its 
amount, not in any case to exceed 60 
feet. The provisions with regard to 
the financing of sewers on the local 
improvement principle are too com- 
plicated to be outlined here. The 
policy of most of the provinces with 
regard to local improvements ap- 
proximates that of Ontario. 

There are wide variations in the final 
percentages of the total expenditure 
which are paid for out of general taxa- 
tion and in some instances the financial 
principle adopted is not the same. For 
example, in Montreal local improve- 
ments are financed out of a sort of 
rotary fund which is replenished from 


WHAT PER CENT ARE THR LOCAL IMPROVEMENT DEBTS OF THR GENERAL DEBTS? 
(i.e , total debt less public utility debt) 


फि 


Por CENT THAT L. J. Dest Is No. 07 

OF GENERAL DEBT CITIES 
18-290 1 
21—25.. 1 
26-30.. 2 
81-85.. 7 
86—40. 8 
41-45 4 
46—50.. 8 
Totals 24 


PER CENT THAT L. I. Darr Is 
OF GENERAL DEBT 


No. or 
CITIES 


51-55 

56-66. 

61-85 . 

71-76 . s 
76-80 

81-95 


pet हन et xO u> 


Totals ; ; 10 


WHAT PERCENTAGE 07 THEIR LOCAL Improvement Dasts Is Borne BY trum Crrrgs OUT 
oF GENERAL TAXATION 


No. or 
CITIES 


or Cost Borne BY 
CITY Our or GENERAL TAXATION 


6-19. 
11-15.. 
16-20 .. 
21-25 .. 
28-80... 
31-85. . 
86-40. . 


am he 60 हाई = r= t° 


'Totala 16 


16 


PERCENTAGE OF Cost Borne BY 


No. or 


CITY OUT OF GENERAL TAXATION CITIES 


41-45 .. 
46-60 . 
51-55. . 
56-60, . 
66-70. . 
91-96. . 


bet hs YO Cam we 


Totals . ce A 18 
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time to time by bond issues, as neces- 
sary. The tables below will give aa 
ides of the importance of local -nr 
provement taxation m Canada: 
Legislative Limitations on Taxation.— 
In general these limitations are cf two 
kinds: first, limitations of the tax rate; 
second, limitations of the general debt 
to a certain percentage of the assessed 
value. In Ontario the smaller munci- 
palities are limited in their tax rate, 
but the limit is so high that it practi- 
cally has no appreciable effect in limit- 
Ing taxation. Moreover, the tax rate 
can always be lowered by increasng 
the assessment. In the cities, there is 
practically no limitation of taxation, 
except by limiting the general debt the 
charges on which have to be defrayed 
out of general taxation. Here also the 
margin of borrowing power can elweys 
be swelled by increasing the assess- 
ment, In some of the western prov- 
inces and in Quebec where they have 
strong provincial departments of mu- 
nicipal affairs, more or less effective 


Til 


w. s. & + a n ee bp kR b ० s n é 
क ० # a š < # 2 ॐ a w a e ह कै 


* w कै FP ee रक q < we 


wq कै w< f ल k e o e€ q o. 909 % छै 
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control of municipal capital éxpéndi- 
tures and, therefore, of municipal cur- 
rent expenditures and the tax rate, is 
possible. 

There is nothing in Canada to com- 
pare with the so-called Smith perzent- 
age law of Ohio with its mternal lim- 
itations. The tendency seems ‘to be 
towards strengthening provincial super- 
vision. In the province of Quebec, the 
affiliation of all the municipalities on 
the Islanc of Montreal for the purposes 
of financial control of the expenditures 
of weak municipalities exemplifies an- 
other tendency which later, maz be 
more or less widely copied in Canada. 

Amount of Municipal Taxation — 
Wide variations exist between Cana- 
dian cities as to the amount of munici- 
pal taxation imposed on their citizens. 
The burden of municipal taxation can- 
not, of course, be’ measured by tax 
rates, but only by per capita taxation. 
The table below will show the total 
per capita general and local improve- 
ment taxation for fifty Canadian cities: 





i Crrr TAXATION 

PER CAPITA a Per CAPITA 
41.14 85 06.7£ 
35.90 01 त ON 55.1C 
88 905 01. REP PR 46 4C 
86.2% 88 69 7६ 
31 74 89.......... 54.46 
47 84 40 27 . 54 
89.82 41 35.13 
27 81 42 18 96 
81 66 BS cia eas 17 16 
45.26 44 $1 56 
48.98 hs eee umu 19 76 
52 65 46.......... 10.26 
69.76 47....... 14.83* 
58 54 RS eae 29 .17* 
50.06 497.2 2 0 26 18 
57.88 i i PEE R 39,907 
59.44 


* School taxes omitted. 


Canada’s Rural Problem 
By W. C. Goop, M.P. 


House of Commons, Ottawa 


“The well-being of a people is like a tree; agriculture is its root, manufacture and 
commerce are its branches and its life; if the root is injured the leaves fall, the 
branches break away, and the tree dies.”——Chinese Philosopher. 


‘Agriculture is not only an occupation which some individuals follow for profit, it is 
a great national interest determining in a dominant way the fortunes of the nation and 
the opportunities and the character of the population. So, while the improving of 
Canadian agriculture primarily concerns the farmer and his family, it affects the 
status of Canada, its outlook and its destiny.’—Dr. James W. Robertson. 


A FEW years ago the following 
sketch appeared in a little series / 
of Studies in Rural Citizenship, pre- 
pared for the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture by J. $. Woodsworth: ! 


A TRIP ACROSS CANADA 

Nova Scotia Let me give a few 
glimpses as we hastily cross the country. 
Several years ago an old resident took me 
for a drive through an old settled part of 
Nova Scotia. He seemed to know the 
history of every farm. Perhaps it was 
because he was an old man, but he shook 
his head regretfully as he thought of the 
former days. 

It was beautiful country. The land 
had produced good crops in the early 
days. Some farms had been “worked 
out.” But the majority of them if they 
were worked properly would pay well. 
The milk industry had given an Impetus 
to cattle raising and the experimental 
farm was gradually raismg the grade of 
cattle and increasing the profits. But 
notwithstanding this, we passed farm 
after farm that had been abandoned. 
Why? Oh! the young people had gone 
to the States or to Western Canada. The 
older people grew ,discouraged. They 
could not get help. They had followed 
their children west, or moved into the 
cities, or died and left no one to take up 
their work. So the comfortable old 
homestead was left desolate. 


1 Pp, 9-12. 


But around some of these old homes 
there was every evidence of life. Who 
lived there? Foreigners—Poles from 
the mines at Sydney. They had secured 
enough money to get together a few 
things and buy or make a payment on a 
piece of land. Yes, some way they were 
making a good living as the earlier 
generations of French and English pio- 
neers had done. Here, then, even in the 
rural districts of the far East there was 
beginning a foreign invasion that was 
quietly substituting Slavic for Anglo- 
Saxon stock I had read of such condi- 
tions in New England, but here they 
were already in Canada. 


Quebec.—Let us come to Montreal. I 
remember a delightful motor ride in 
which a French Canadian gentleman 
took us far out into the country. Again 
a fine country, splendid roads, an old 
settled district. A few years ago it had 
been well tilled, chiefly by small farmers 
and market gardeners. In places there 
were fine old country residences, but 
some of these were boarded up, others 
sadly out of repair, and field after field, 
formerly cultivated, was now a tangle of 
grass and weeds. The cause? Many of 
the earlier Inhabitants had sold out and 
moved into the city or to the factory 
towns in the United States or further 
back into new territory. 

Then had come s period of prosperous 
intensive farming. But the city had 
grown rapidly and extended on every 
side. Speculators had come in, bought 
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up all the farms within a radius of many 
miles and subdivided them into building 
lots which they held at an impossible 
figure. Here and there a sleepy ०२ 
village had sprung into life. Summer 
residences had gone up, Suburban traics 
carried many city workers baez and 
forth throughout the year. But otha 
districts were almost depleted. The old 
community life was at an end and -ife- 
long neighbors had been scattered to the 
four winds, 


Eastern Ontario—Another drive, his 


time along an old settled “concession ' 
in eastern Ontario. My companion aad 
been visiting his old home and durinz 
this somewhat lengthened visit naad 
learned of all the changes and happenmgs 
in the countryside. “Do you know,” h2 
said, “I feel very lonesome now in tkes> 
parts where I used to know evərycne. 
There are hardly any of the old famdies 
left, and scmehow it’s a different class taat 
has come m. In my younger days ther2 
were a dozen families on this and the 
next concession that formed the rural 
aristocracy of this district. Our grand- 
fathers hed come into the forests end 
cleared their farms. ‘Then our fathers 
were all well-to-do. They gave us a 
good education. We had splendid times 
together. The church was strong end 
the center of the whole life of the ccm- 
munity. Now, well, 1 went to church on 
Sunday and there were only a hancful 
present. They say that the ‘renters’ 
won't support the church and the Eag- 
lish people don’t care about churea 
“English?” “Yes, I visited the alc 
school, Not nearly as many as in my 
day, and half of them ‘home children 
The servant girls are home girls and the 
hired men are all green Englishman 
Don’t kncw the first thing about farm 
ing.” 

“But waere,” I asked, “have the alc 
families gone and where are their chil- 
dren?” “Well,” he replied, “our next 
neighbor moved to the village. None ol 
the boys took to farming and we heve 
had a succession of renters ever since. 
Further up the line, where you can see 
that big barn, the boys went out tc 
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Dakota. The old man farmed himself 
for awhile. A few years ago he brought 
in an Englishman and his family and 
gave them the old house to live in and 
farmed on shares. He is gone; I guess 
the Englishman pretty nearly owns the 
farm by this time. 

“That old place with the orcherd is 
still in the same family, and see, they are 
putting up a new barn—using the timbers 
of the old barn. In fact, the descendants 
of the cld timers are making thmgs go 
only because they have inherited the 
farm. They’re not making interest on 
the capttal—that is, the most of them. 
A. few are doing well. Theres Sam 
McGee on the ‘second line.’ He has 
gone into thoroughbreds and is ccining 
money, and big Dick Murphy, old Pat 
Murphy’s son, is making a good thing 
out of his potatoes, but they are excep- 
tions,” 


Old Ontario.—A long drive out from 
Toronto, past far stretching suburbs, on 
past the well-known village of long ago, 
where now an enterprising real estate 
agent is offering “beautiful residential 
lots only thirty minutes from the city,” 
on to where “the country” used to be. 
But where are the old one hundred- and 
two hundred-acre farms of a generation 
ago? Gone! Now market gardens and 
orchards for miles, and beyond farms, 
but farms held by tenants—owners Eng- 
lish or Belgian syndicates. And th= old 
home life—much changed—much lost— 
much gained—hardly recognizable. 


Western Ontario.—A trolley ride in 
Essex. The houses come in quick suc- 
cession, old farmhouses and between 
them newer houses close to the road, and 
everywhere carefully worked fields with, 
to me, strange plants in regular rows. 
Not cabbage; no, these are tobacco plan- 
tations! Everyone, I am told, is going 
in for tobacco. ven in the towns the 
vacant Icts are carefully planted. “Good 
money in tobacco and an increasingly 
good market.” 

A real estate agent, an old timer who 
was now acting for an American syndi- 
cate, told me of the many changes in the 
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district. The country was undoubtedly 
prosperous—a good market, and con- 
siderable capital coming in. Much land 
had recently changed hands. Many of 
the farms were bought up by American 
syndicates, drained and otherwise im- 
proved, and then sold to farmers from 
the eastern middle states, who were glad 
to get such relatively cheap land. Where 
have the farmers gone? To the North- 
west and to the cities. 


Southern Manioba.—Let us follow our 
Canadians west. I have had numerous 
drives through southern Manitoba. 
These are old settled districts—for the 

` West. But here, too, are changes— 
good railway connections, telephones in 
many homes, the pioneer stage passed. 
But the villages are stagnant and in 
many parts the land yielding less and less 
every year, and in some districts seeded 
down with noxious weeds. The old 
timers? Some gone still further west; 
some made their money and gone to the 
city to live and speculate in real estate. 
Tenants are careless and do not keep the 
land clean, nor do they take the place of 
the owners in the life of the community. 
The schools are not so efficiently manned 
and it is a struggle now to raise the 
minister’s salary. In the village the re- 
tired farmers are not very keen on any 
improvements that will mean increased 
taxation. This in a young western 
province. 


The New West.—A friend has recently 
been telling me of an interesting prairie 
farm. It consists of 64,000 acres and is 
owned by an English syndicate. It is 
under the direction of a manager, who 1s 
a, graduate of an eastern agricultural col- 
lege, and who draws almost as large a 
salary as the president of a bank. The 
farm is to be worked in sixty-four units 
of 1,000 acres each. Over each is placed 
a foreman, who is given an outfit of 
steam plows and other machinery neces- 
sary to sweep over vast acres of land. 
Big farms have often failed, but this is 


being run scientifically—a practical man ` 


at the head with plenty of capital behind 
him. 


But what of life in that community, 
even if the farm succeeds financially? 
Ever-changing gangs of men boarded in 
the company’s houses—camp life rather 
than home life. Suppose a good wage 
was paid, a good house provided, would 
you, my farmer friend, choose to estab- 
lish a home for your family under such 
conditions? If you incur the foreman’s 
displeasure your tenure of your home 
would be short. Then what about 
church and school and social life? 

Will the industrial revolution overtake 
farming? A century ago the village 
weaver in England lived happily his 
simple independent life. But today his 
son is working in a highly specialized 
trade in a huge factory in the city, Im the 
management and profits of which he has 
no voice or interest whatever. How will 
modern commercial organization affect 
the farmer? Why should he be so differ- 
ent from his brother workmen in the city? ` 
This big prairie farm starts one thinking. 


Alberta.—On to Lethbridge. As we 
drive along we notice the irrigation 
ditches. We are in the dry farming 
district. A country apparently unpro- 
ductive has been secured by great 
companies, irrigation introduced on ४ 
large scale and then sold off to settlers, 
many of them Americans. Enterprising, 
wide-awake people, these dry farmers, 
Sooner than the Easterners they will 
apply scientific methods and learn the 
value of codperation, and yet these farms 
seem so wind-swept, so bare, so much 
alike! There is so little of the homelike, 
and so much talk of profits per acre. Of 
course, all is yet new, and community 


life is not fully developed. But the 


visitor wonders if he could become any 
more attached to one of these made-to- 
order farms than to a suite in the city 
tenement. Yet in the city tenement 
thousands live and love. Perhaps we 
need new standards by which to appraise 
these new farms. 


British Columlia.—Across the moun- 
tains still other conditions confront us. 
I recall several drives and walks through 
valleys in British Columbia. Here on 
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bench land near the town were Httle 
clearings, each with its shack and young 
orchard. But out from the door came 
not a young Canadian, but a Chinaman. 
Farther down the valley a company rad 
the contract of clearing so manv acces at 
so much an acre. A group of dark- 
skinned Hindus, with their bright tur- 
bans, were clearing brush; while fertaer 
along we came upon a heterogeneous 
bunch of navvies armed with gunpowder 
and dynamite, whose task it was to blow 
out the stumps. 

A very different method from that of 
th= settlers in old Ontario, who if they 
and their boys could not pull out the 
stumps with a yoke of oxen, left therr. to 
rot for fifty years while they went on 
with their living, building them homes 
and rearing their families. Into these 
same valleys, more recently, small 
armies of Doukobors have advenced, 
clearing the land with traction engines, 
building sawmills and canneries and 
setting up their strange community 
institutions. 

How different it all is from the quiet 
old homestead “down East” in which 
our fathers were brought up! Even m 
the rural districts, Canada today is not 
the Canada of twenty years age. 


RURAL CANADA OF Toray 

Perhaps no more fitting Introduction 
to the study of Canada’s rural prob-em 
could be had than the foregomg brief 
recital of actual observations. The 
main features of the problem are 
clearly shown in the picture itself, the 
essential truthfulness of which every 
competent observer will vouch for. 
‘There is no doubt that rural conditions 
have changed immensely in the last 
few decades. The Canadian farmer 
no longer lives a largely self-contained 
and self-satisfied life. On the con- 
trary he is being rapidly drawn into the 
great world currents. His products 
are marketed in distant lands, while 
through many intermediaries his sup- 
plies come from afar, even from the 
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ends of the earth. The older homc- 
geneous population has well nigh dis- 
appeared. Over three and a half mil- 
lions of immigrants, many of them 
“foreigners,” have entered Canada 
during the last two decades: The 
volume of emigration, also, has been 
enormous, one writer placing it at over 
two millions for the last census period. 
There have been, also, tremendous 
internal migrations, from east to west 
and from country to city, the extent 
and character of which have bzen al- 
ready dealt with in Part I. 

The rural problem, however, is not 
coincident with rural depoptlation, 
though the latter may be one of ics 
aspects. Nor is it the problem of 
greater production, though thst, too, 
may be involved init. Nor, indeed, 1s 
it wholly the problem of more equitable 
distribution, though that, perhaps, 
comes nearer to a statement of the 
essential truth than anything else. 
What, then, is it? 


Toe PROBLEM OF FARMING 


Viewed from the standpoint of the 
individual farmer, from that of the 
local agricultural community, or from 
that of farm technique, the problem 
varies much from place to place. 
Canada is a vast country, and it is only 
natural that the problems in the valleys 
of British Columbia should be some- 
what different from those of the 
prairies, and they, In turn, different 
from those prevailing in the prov- 
inces by the sea. But in its broad 
outlines and viewed from the stand- 
point of the nation, the problem is 
pretty much the same m all parts of 
Canada, pretty much the same, in- 
deed, throughout all English-speaking 
countries. 

2 Some Aspects of the Immigration Problem, by 
Charlotte E. Whitton, Assistant Secretary, 
Social Service Council of Canada, p. 8. 

१ Ibid., p. 3. 


CANADA’S RURAL PROBLEM 


Jt has, I think, been well stated in 
general terms by the United States 
Country Life Commission, as follows: 4 


The underlying problem is to develop and 
maintain on our farms a civilization In full 
harmony with the best American ideals. 
To build up and retain this civilization 
means, first of all, that the business of agri- 
culture must be made to yield a reasonable 
return to those who follow it intelligently; 
. and hfe on the farm must be made perma- 
nently satisfying to intelligent, progressive 
people. The work before us, therefore, is 
nothing more or less than the gradual re- 
building of a new agriculture and new 
rural life. 


In his letter appointing the Commis- 
sion the late President Roosevelt said: ® 


No nation has ever achieved permanent 
greatness unless this greatness was based 
on the well-being of the great farmer class, 
the men who live on the soll; for it is upon 
their welfare, material and moral, that the 
welfare of the rest of the nation ultimately 
rests. . . . Our attention has been con- 
centrated almost exclusively on getting 
better farming. In the beginning this was 
unquestionably the right thing to do. 
farmer must first of all grow good crops in 
order to support himself and his family. 
But when this has been secured the effort 
for better farming should cease to stand 
alone, and should be accompanied by the 
effort for better business and better living 
on the farm. It is at least as important 
that the farmer should get the largest 
possible return in money, comfort, and 
social advantages from the crops he grows 
as that he should get the largest possible 
return in crops from the land he farms. 
Agriculture is not the whole of country life. 
The great rural interests are human inter- 
ests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good 
kind of life on the farm. 


The above statement may be made 
with equal force concerning the rural 
problem of Canada. It is a social 


4 U.S. Senate Document, No 705, p. 16. 
5 Thid. 
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>roblem in the widest sense and of the 
most comprehensive kind. It is a 
national problem; and it is a most 
serious problem, because if, under ex- 
-sting conditions, Canada’s agriculture 
stagnates, our economic stability, nay 
even our solvency, is threatened. 

In the balance of this article an at- 
-empt will be made to outline in greater 
detail the various aspects of our rural 
Jroblem, to indicate the direction in 
which solutions are being sought for, 
and to point out some of the remedies 
suggested or adopted. 


“Berrer FARMING” AND “BETTER 
Business” 

There is no doubt that, speaking 
broadly, movements of population are 
due to economic causes, and that our 
rural problem is, fundamentally, an 
economic one. Unquestionably, the 
securing of a larger return for the 
{armer’s labors will help solve the prob- 
jem. And this return will depend to 
some extent on the cost of production. 
Now the cost of production is partly 
under the farmer’s control. Proper 
methods of cultivation, improved varl- 
eties of plants, high-producing breeds 
of live stock, will all tend to decrease 
the cost of production. Knowledge of 
coils, crops and live stock, energy and 
good judgment in applying this knowl- 
edge,—all these will increase the farm- 
er’s returns, and, other things being 
equal, greatly assist in solving the 
rural problem. What has been done 
in these directions, through agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations 
13 already set forth in this number of 
The Annals, and little further need be 
said here in that connection. One 
recent development in research, how- 
ever, not previously mentioned, should 
be noted. I refer to the farm surveys 
end studies in agricultural economics, 
undertaken during the last few years 
by the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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So far as I know this is the only can- 
siderable work of its kind yet carried 
out in Canada. Up to date it has 
dealt almost entirely with the problems 
of production and farm management; 
but the scope of the investigation is 
being widened to include producticn- 
costs and questions of marketing, and 
doubtless in time there may be added 
an investigation of expenditures and 
general social conditions. The de- 
velopment of this work is necessar.ly 
slow, but is proceeding steadily. For 
details the reader is referred to the 
various bulletins which have been pub- 
lished on the subject by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. 

Hitherto agricultural research and 
education have dealt mainly with 
questions of farm technique, with the 
application of the biological anc physi- 
cal sciences to farm practice-——in a 
word with “Better Farming.” It Las 
been discovered, however, that * Bet- 
ter Farming” will not alone solve the 
rural problem. As has been already 
suggested, the Canadian farmer kas 
been drawn into the great werld cur- 
rents of trade. He no longer lives 
a self-contained economic life, but buys 


and sells in the world’s markets. ‘The: 


question of price is therefore a matzer 
of prime importance to him. 
production on the farm will avail little 
if the farmer has to pay too much for 
his supplies and gets too little for xis 
products. It has therefore been found 
necessary to give increasing attention 
to the question of marketing farm 
products and of purchasing farm 
supplies. Farmers themselves heve 
organized, for the purpose of dealing 
with these matters, and the Canadian 
colleges of agriculture are now defi- 
nitely tackling them. 

Elsewhere’ in this volume will be 
found some account of the Canad-an 
farmers’ coiperative efforts. Suffice 

° Part VIL, pp. 2938-253 inc. 
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it to say here that “Better Business” 
is beginning to attract well-merited 
attention, 


FREEDOM FROM LEGAL EXPLOITATION 


The prosperity of the farmer de- 
pends, however, not only on good farm- 
ing and good business methods; it de- 
pends also on freedom from legal 
exploitation. For this reason farmers 
have recently organized to protect 
themselves and their industry by po- 
litical action. Smarting under real or 
fancied injustices, and realizing that 
these injustices could be removed only 
through legislative action, they have 
invaded the political world, with what 
ultimate results no one at this time can 
safely predict. Questions of Treight 
rates, tariffs, public expenditures, roads, 
education, rural credits, ete., etc., are 
all engaging the farmers’ attenticn, and 
they hope to protect themselves in all 
these directions by political action. 
For details concerning “The Agrarian 
Movement” in Canada the reeder is 
referred to the article on the subject 
in this volume. 


TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


Other things being equal farmers 
prosper by cutting down the zost of 
production. Now one element in the 
cost of production is the value of the 
land. It is therefore apparent that 
“cheap land” is an aid to agriculture. 
This does not apply, of course, to the 
case of a farmer who wishes to sell his 
farm and retire. But it does apply to 
all working farmers, to farmers as 
farmers and not as land speculators. 
For this reason the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture has for many years ad- 
vocated the shifting of taxation from 
labor-values—-commodities—to land- 
values.’ It is claimed that the effect 

7 The Farmers’ National Platform, issued by 


the Canadian Council of Agriculture, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 
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of this change in the incidence of taxa- 
tion would be to decrease the farmer’s 
costs, both by squeezing out the 
speculative element in land-values and 
by reducing the prices of the com- 
modities he has to buy. Further it 
would prevent the holding of land 
idle, and thus agriculture would be 
encouraged. 

Another advantage which is claimed 
for the taxation of land-values is the 
encouragement of the purchase rather 
than the renting of farms. There can 
be no doubt that the prevalence of 
tenancy is destructive to good agri- 
culture and the community life, espe- 
cially when leases are for short periods. 
A tenant who rents a farm for a year 
does not, and cannot be expected to, 
take any adequate interest in the 
maintenance of fertility or in the com- 
munity life. He and his family are 
birds of passage. They get what they 
can during their term of occupancy, 
and then move on, to repeat the 
miserable practice on another farm. 
Such conditions continue at a nation’s 
peril. 


THE Farm Homm 


An extremely important aspect of 
the rural problem is the quality of the 
farm homes. In Canada, as in prac- 
tically all English-speaking countries, 
the individual farmstead is the basic 
arena of farm life. Family life on the 
farm is therefore of greater importance 
than elsewhere, and especially pro- 
nounced is the influence of the farm 
home, for weal or woe, upon the rising 
generation. 

No comprehensive surveys of Cana- 
dian farm home conditions have been 
made. Few thoroughgoing local sur- 
veys have been made. Conditions 
vary very much from place to place, so 
that it is impossible to generalize. It 
is safe to say, however, that the lot of 
the farmer’s wife is a peculiarly hard 
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one. She has not only to do the 
ordinary housework, and often without 
the help of other human hands or labor- 
saving devices, but she has also to bear 
and rear children, and frequently share 
in the farm work outside,—milking, 
gardening, looking after poultry, etc. 
So far as convenient up-to-date houses 
and labor-saving devices are concerned, 
it is almost wholly a question of being 
able to afford them. No doubt some 
general progress in this direction has 
been made during the last few decades, 
but as compared with city homes and 
city conveniences, the Canadian farm 
home is deplorably lacking. 


COOPERATIVE OWNERSHIP 

The cooperative ownership and oper- 
ation of labor-saving devices for the 
farm home is practically nonexistent. 
There are a few cooperative laundries 
and canning factories in rural districts, 
but nothing else as far as J am aware. 
The individual farmstead type of land 
settlement makes it somewhat difficult 
to develop these activities. That and 
an individualistic viewpoint seem to 
constitute our greatest difficulties. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

As for the question of health in the 
rural districts there can be little doubt 
that the cities have made greater ad- 
vances than the rural districts in 
hygiene and sanitation. There is, how- 
ever, in the country, a growing knowl- 
edge of the dangers of water contami- 
nation; but too often risks are run by 
the individual family which the city 
community cannot afford to take. 
With the best possible opportunities of 
securing fresh air, sunlight, and good 
food, it is to be regretted that there are 
still many rural residents who suffer 
from lack of ventilation and from con- 
taminated food and water. There is 
much room for improvement, also, in 


the care of children, and in the adop- 
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tion, both for old and young, cf a 
simple, varied, and nutritious diet. 
Too often “tastiness” rather thsn 
wholesomeness and cheapness is the 
dietary determinant, though perkaps 
this may be said of the city as muca as 


of the country. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


In all matters concerning the farm 
home a variety of women’s organiza- 
tions are doing valiantly. In Ontario 
the Women’s Institutes—whose motto 
is “For Home and Country —and 
more recently the United Farm 
Women, have done, and are doing, 
most excellent educational work. In 
Western Canada, also, there are pro- 
vincial farm women's organizatwrs 
whose activities are of a similar nature, 
while elsewhere are local organizatiors 
of like character in many places. ‘The 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
and Education are also engaged in 
educational work of the same sort. 


EDUCATION 

An immensely important part of our 
rural problem, and as yet scarcely 
touched, is that which relates to edtuca- 
tion. Im the first place there is the 
extension of agricultural educatior. 
The agricultural colleges can only di- 
rectly affect an exceedingly small per- 
centage of the young people in the rural 
districts, even when short courses end 
other devices are included. Waat 
means are to be taken to make avail 
able, at the right time, and in the 
right place, the extremely velu- 
able information and inspiration which 
our agricultural colleges and expert 
mental stations can impart? Here 13 
a tremendous problem which aweit3 
Investigation and solution. In “he 
second place and not wholly unrela-ed 
to the foregoing question is the pro- 
vision of secondary and higher edura- 
tion in and for the country. So long 
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as ’teen age boys and girls must leave 
their homes on the farms and go to the 
cities for their schooling, the situation 
is bound to be unsatisfactory. To 
meet the need in this case the con- 
solidated school would seem to be ap- 
propriate; but as yet in Canada there 
has been comparatively little progress 
in this direction, Manitoba probably 
standing to the fore. In the third 
place there is the question of an edu- 
cation “for Country Life,” technical 
and vocstional in a measure but not 
thereby ceasing to be cultural in the 
broadest sense. In this connection 
the Danish School System deserves 
special attention, but very little gen- 
eral consideration has been given to 
It as yet. 

Other minor questions connected 
with rural education are school organi- 
zation, administration, and inspection; 
school taxes; the prevalence of young 
and temporary female teachers; teach- 
erages; etc., etc. 


RELIGION AND MORALS 


And now what of religion and morals 
in rural Canada? “The Community,” 
says Dr. Anderson, “needs nothing so 
much as the church, to interpret life; 
to diffuse a common standard of 
morals; to plead for the common 
interest; to inculcate unselfishness, 
neighborliness, coöperation, to uphold 
ideals and to stand for the supremacy 
of the spirit.” 8 What of the rural 
church? 

Here again we have little or no com- 
prehensive and exact Information. In 
many localities the rural church con- 
tmues to flourish with undiminished 
vigor, but in other places it has dis- 
appeared or dwindled in importance.’ 

5 ‘The Country Town,” by W. L. Anderson, 
quoted by Woodsworth in his Studies in Rural 
Citizenship, p. 48. 

9 Rural Life in Canada, Rev. John McDougall, 
pp. 49-63. ` 
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In fact there is good reason to believe 
that rural church cecadence has ac- 
companied rural depopulation, and 
that rapid immigration and emigration 
have not assisted in maintaining church 
stability. Then, too, sectarianism in 
the open country is both financially and 
spiritually far too expensive to con- 
tinue, and only now does church union 
offer an adequate remedy. If the 
church is to become a community 
force it must become united because 
the function of the church is to inter- 
pret, harmonize’ and spiritualize all 
community activities. No real and 
adequate community life can co-exist 
with sectarianism. In respect to 
church federation and church union, 
however, the prospect in Canada is 
at the time of’ writing, decidedly 
hopeful, since three of the Protestant 
churches in Canada are in process of 
uniting. 


Work OF SOCIALIZATION 


Considerable attention has been 
directed in recent years to the “So- 
cialization of Rural Communities.” 
Certain it 1s that the economic salva- 
tion of the Canadian farmer depends 
to a very large extent upon his capacity 
to codperate with his fellow farmers in 
various directions; and equally certain 
that associative intelligence can only 
be developed by community activities. 
It is obvious, also, that if the farmer is 
to escape the mental and spiritual 
domination of the city he must not 
follow a policy of seclusion and ex- 
clusion, but must increase the variety 
and number of his contacts, so that, in 
short, he may gradually become a 
citizen of the world. In this process 
of widening contacts, community ac- 
tivities constitute the first and most 
important part. 

k In the process of community sociali- 
zation many institutions and organiza- 
tions function. The home, the school, 
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the church, the codperative society, the 
farmers’ club, The Women’s Institute, 
the literary society, the football league, 
—all these help m the work of socializa- 
tion. J think, too, that the advent of 
Rural Free Delivery as well as the 
general prevalence and use of tele- 
phones and automobiles in rural dis- 
tricts is assisting in the process, in spite 
of the fact that there is, perhaps, less 
leisure on the Canadian farms now 
than forty years ago. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RURAL 
DISTRICTS AND ‘Towns 

An important phase of our rural 
problem arises out of the fact that the 
economic community does not coincide 
with the legal community. There is 
surrounding practically every town a 
rural district which is tributary to that 
town. ‘The town exists, in fact, as the 
economic center of the surrounding 
farm land. But in the government of 
that town the surrounding farmers 
have no share. It is separately in- 
corporated, and from its own residents 
are chosen the town councillors. Not 
only has the farmer no share in the 
government of the town which is the 
product and center of his own activi- 
ties, but he is denied an adequate share 
in the social, educational and other 
advantages of the town. Nor has he 
any compensation in his own legal 
community—the township—which sig- 
nifies little to him as a community. 
The difficulty is not an easy one to 
remedy, but a way out should be 
looked for. 

In the socialization of rural life it is 
important, in the writer’s opinion, to 
have some geographical centralization. 
At present, unfortunately, our com- 
munity life is weakened by being too 
much split up. The local school is the 
center of some activities, the local 
church of others. Others, again, center 
in the nearby town or village, while 
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others attach to the township. With 
small schools and competing churches, 
the situation is well nigh hopeless. 
School consolidation would seem to 
provide a center for all educational, 
recreational and religious activities, 
while the codperative economic activi- 
ties could find a natural busmess 
center in the nearby town. Develop- 
ment in either direction has been slow. 
Concerning it the reader may consult 
Chapters IM and VID. ` 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 


Another aspect of our rural problem 
has been the transference of local 
industries and handicrafts to the 
larger cities. McDougall refers २० 
this," and Harpell has the following to 
gay: H 

In order to understand the effect which 
this process of elimination has had upon the 
country one requires to visit the thousands 
of villages and towns, which but a few years 
ago were thriving places, possessing mary 
promising young industries that at least 
supplied local requirements and by the 
labor they employed provided an imporzant 
market for the agricultural products of the 
community. Today many of these places 
are dilapidated and half deserted. Tke 
machinery in the plants lies rusting. Tre 
neighboring farmers, instead of butchering 
their cattle, hogs and sheep for the local 
market are compelled to sell on the hoof fcr 
what they can get from the large slaughter- 
ing houses and packers. Their grain is also 
exported as it comes from the thresher ir- 
stead of being ground, ag it used to be, fcr 
home consumption, at the local gristriL. 
which nas also been closed up in many cases. 
Thus the farmers’ products are shipped out 
of the community in the rawest conditor, 
while the finished articles they require ars 
shipped back to them. 


19 Rural Lafe in Canada, Rev. John McDougal, 
p. 57, et. seq. 

“Canadian National Economy,” J. J. 
Harpell, quoted by Woodsworth in his Siudzes ta 
Rural Citizenship, p. 34. 
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It is doubtful whether these changes 
are wholly in the direction of economy. 
Certainly they give the middleman an 
opportunity of fixing prices, both in 
buying and selling; and perhaps the 
few gain at the expense of the many. 
Bui, however that may be, there is 
litte doubt that such industrial 
cLenges contribute to the impoverish- 
meat of rural social life. 


RURAL CREDITS 

The banking system of Canada has 
been already dealt with, but this 
art:cle would be incomplete w-thout 
some slight reference to the question of 
rural credits. Both in Ontario and 
Manitoba the provincial governments 
maze provision for Jong and short term 
loans to farmers, and also take sevings 
on deposit, which activities have not 
esceped hostile criticism from the 
chartered banks. It is likely, however, 
tha: the extension of credit by the 
community will continue to expand, 
parricularly in view of the economic 
distress which has accompanied post- 
war deflation. 


For the solution of the rural prob- 
lem the farmers themselves must 
be primarily responsible. An era 
of farm organizations is already un- 
der way. These will be the chief 
instruments im the reconstruction of 
rural life, Of such Professor Mann 
says: H 


The new organization will largey be 
farmer made and controlled. It 13 the 
stage of organized self-help. It wll be 
maxked by an apparently rapid shift from 
individualism to social consciousness and 
sense of co-partnership. The welding proc- 
ess B on. Group spirit is accumulating. 
Farmers as individuals will become less in- 
depeadent; farmers as a class will become 
more independent. Evidences of personal 


2 Feport of American Sociological Scciety, 
Vol. XL p. 69. 
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and group power, large grasp, and achieve- 
ment will be outstanding. In reality the 
farmer will be seen coming into his own. 
Leaders of this awakened rural manhood 
must be clear-thinking, direct, and of su- 


perior intelligence; and their foundations 
must be laid in a sure understanding of 
economic and social laws and of folk 
psychology, super-imposed on reliable farm 
knowledge. 


Agricultural Cooperation im the Canadian West 


By C. R. Fa 


, M.A., D.Sc., 


Late Fellow Christ's College, Cambridge; Professor of Economic History, University of Tcronto 


THE PRARIS PROVINCES AND TN PARTICULAR MANITOBA AND ALBERTA 


H JSTORICALLY the codperative 

movement on the prairies i3 a 
confluence of two streams—the in- 
formal coöperation of farmer pioneers, 
and the dissatisfaction of the wheat 
grower with the treatment received 
from the railway companies and line 
elevators. The pioneers helped each 
other at barn-raisings, and thrashing 
bees. Being often far awav from a 
railway they organized Beet Rzngs, 
taking turns to supply a whole entmal 
which when divided up among the 
members secured to each a regular 
supply of fresh meat throughout the 
season. Many such rings exist today. 
But if the provision of fresh meat was 
a convenience, the satisfactory dis- 
posal of the wheat crop was a pressing 
necessity; and after the Manitoba 
Grain Act of 1900 had given ta the 
farmer the right to a car, in his vurn, 
and freedom of shipment over the plat- 
form, neighboring farmers banded to- 
gether to fill the car allotted to cae of 
them. In 1901-2 grain growers as- 
sociations sprang up to enforce and 
improve the Grain Act. From pzotest 
they proceeded to investigatior. and 
from investigation to action, forming 
in 1906 at Winnipeg, The Grain Grow- 
ers Grain Company. 


RELATIONSHIP FAIRLY UNIFORM 

The relation between the ‘rain 
Growers Associations and the various 
farmers’ companies or codpezative 
societies since formed in the Erairie 
Provinces is fairly uniform. Consti- 
tutionally the two are quite separate, 
but both at headquarters and al. local 


points the prominent members of the 
Grain Growers Association are also 
prominent members of the cotrerative 
organization. Since the entry of the 
farmer into politics (and by the end of 
1922 all three provinces had farmer 
governments) leading codperat:ve off- 
cials had been called upon to assume 
high executive office in the several 
governments. In this respect the 
Prairie Provinces have broken new 
ground, which is the more instructive 
in view of the fact that the British co- 
operative stores after a strick tradition 
against political action extend-ng over 
seventy years decided in 1917 that “the 
time has now arrived for the Codpera- 
tive Movement to take the necessary 
steps to secure direct representation in 
Parliament.” Believing themselves to 
be faced with the choice between stag- 
nation and a breach with “radition 
British coëperators preferred the 
breach. 

To those who are attached to a rigid 
two-party system and remember the 
shipwreck of earlier farmers’ move- 
ments on politics a similar choice by 
the farmers of Western Canada may 
seem hazardous. But it is necessary 
to look beneath the surface. The 
danger is rather that where the co- 
operetive movement is young the ab- 
sorption of its members in politics may 
starve the codperative effort at its most 
vital point, the local association, and 
throw upon the central executive the 
impossible task of managing with suc- 
cess a federal machinery unsupported 
by district loyalty. If politics are to 
react favorably on coöperation, it must 
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be by the stimulus to local keen- 
ness; and the stimulus must be ap- 
plied with such tolerance that those 
who belong to a different political par- 
ty will have no cause to be estranged 
from coöperation as an economic 
endeavor. 


AMALGAMATION AND WORK 


In its first season (1906-7, ten 
months) the Grain Growers Grain 
Company handled over two mullion 
bushels of grain, the whole on com- 
mission; in the year ending August 81, 
1916, during which the bumper crop of 
1915 was marketed, the company 
handled 48,000,000 bushels, 80 through 
its commission department and 18 
through its country elevators. At 
first no member might hold more than 
four shares, but in 1911 in view of the 
extension of trading activities, wider 
charter powers were obtained from the 
Dominion Government, and the maxi- 
mum was increased to 40, but the rule 
of one man one vote still obtains. By 
1916 the company had 18,731 share- 
holders scattered over Western Canada, 
(Manitoba 8,655, Saskatchewan 7,246, 
Alberta 1,356, elsewhere 1,474). In 
June, 1917, the Grain Growers Grain 
Company amalgamated with the Al- 
berta Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
Company, which had been established 
under provincial charter in 1913, on the 
plan of the Saskatchewan Company 
hereafter described. 

The new style of the company is The 
United Grain Growers Ltd., Mr. T. A. 
Crerar, who had been President of the 
Grain Growers Grain Company since 
1907, becoming President of the united 
company, and Mr. C. Rice Jones, who 
had been a director of the Alberta 
Company, becoming First Vice-Presi- 
dent. The amalgamation was bene- 
ficial for two reasons: (1) It eliminated 
overlapping in Alberta, and facilitated 
the integration of functions between 
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the rapidly growing mixed-farming 
province of Alberta and the metro- 
politan market of Winnipeg; (2) it was 
the occasion of introducing into the 
parent organization a more thorough 
local system, the shareholders in each 
locality being henceforth represented 
through delegates at the annual meet- 
ing on lines similar to those employed 
in the federation of stores which com- 
pose the English Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society. The Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company (see be- 
low) retains a separate existence, 
though proposals have recently been 
entertained for joint action in the ex- 
port business. ` 

The Grain Growers Company began 
with sale on commission. In 1908 it 
entered the export business. In 1912 
it undertook the operation of terminal 
and country elevators, leasing a termi- 
nal elevator at Fort William from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and taking 
over the country elevators which the 
Manitoba Government had erected in 
1910, in response to strong pressure, 
but had operated at a loss. The 
company subsequently built terminal 
elevators of its own, and the United 
Grain Growers now own and operate 
both terminal and country elevators, 
in addition to operating the country 
elevators leased from the Manitoba 
Government. In 1912 the company 
began to handle supplies, acquiring a 
timber limit in British Columbia with 
a view to the provision of building 
materials, leasing a flour mill in Mani- 
toba and acting as agent for the pur- 
chase of fruit and coal in carload lots. 


Then followed wire, binder twine, 


machinery and other farm supplies. 
Still more recent is the marketing of 
live stock on commission, for which 
purpose a new department was opened 
in 1916 with an office at the Union 
Stockyards at Winnipeg; and to secure 
codrdination at the point of original 
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shipment, live stock shippers’ assccia- 
tions have been organized. Alberta, 
the leading cattle province, enterec tie 
field of cotperative cattle marketing 
as early as 1914, and today the United 
Grain Growers head the list of shippers 
in the leading cattle markets of the 
West. Of the cars handled by all 
firms in the year 1920-21, the United 
Grain Growers had at Winnipeg 13.7 
per cent, at Moose Jaw 41.4 per cent at 
Calgary $1.1 per cent, at Prince Albert 
47.6 per cent. At Moose Jew end 
Prince Albert they have offices in the 
cotperative stockyards organized by 
the province of Saskatchewan. As 
now constituted the’ United Grain 
Growers Ltd. consists of: (1) The main 
company with its several departments 
—grain (elevator and commission), 
terminal elevators, live stock, farm 
machinery and supplies, accocnting, 
organization (including propaganda, 
advertising, mailing lists and skare- 
holders’ files); (2) the following sub- 
sidiary companies — Grain Growers 
Export Company Ltd. (Canadian Com- 
pany), Grain Growers Export Com- 
pany Inc. (New York Company), 
Grain Growers Guide and Public Press 
Ltd., United Grain Growers Se2urities 
Ltd., (insurance department and land 
commission agency), U. G. G. Sawmills 
Ltd. 

The general balance sheet for the 
year ending August, 1921, showed a 
net profit subject to taxes, of $283,000, 
as compared with $467,000 fcr 1920, 
and $148,000 for 1919, and this sum 
after provision for reserves and 
educational grants allowed of a 6 per 
cent dividend. The main profits have 
been made on the grain and live stock 
business, the other departments being 
less successful, and some of them show- 
ing substantial losses. Thus =h2 gen- 
eral experience of European corntries 
that cotperative supply is easier to 
handle than codperative sale is re- 
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versed: and for this there are definite 
reasons. The better marketing of 
grain wes the raison d’éire of the com- 
pany’s existence. The farmers felt 
themselves to be exploited by exist- 
Ing organizations, and gave the com- 
pany all the custom that it needed. 
It only remained for the company to 
become as efficient technically, or 
approximately so, as existing private 
concerns, 


OBLIGATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


The established marketing structure 
being elaborate and highly specialized, 
the company had to accommodate 
itself to this fact. Jt had to offer to 
the farmer outright purchase, sale on 
commission, purchase subject to grade, 
special binning and so forth; and as the 
operetor of country and terminal ele- 
vators, it became subject to the same 
cbligations to the general public as 
private concerns. It could not secure 
contzacts for the whole of its members’ 
crop3, as the codperative fruit growers’ 
organizations have done, for not only 
were its members too vitally interested 
in the price of their main crop and, in 
many cases, under the necessity of 
burning it into cash as soon as possible, 
but furthermore the handling of the 
wheat crop on the pooling system 
would have been an operation of such 
magnitude as to be of doubtful success. 
The company therefore confined itself 
to what was practicable. At local 
points it gave improved services and 
brought down charges: at the central 
market it watched the farmers’ inter- 
ests, investigating complaints, and 
helsing to dispel the irritation of the 
producer with machinery which from 
its intricacy seems to him mysterious 
and malevolent. Where it could it 
rendered new service. For example, 
its representative in the Government 
Grading room on the top floor of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange unofficially 
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inspects the samples of wheat belong- 
ing to the company or to individual 
members, after the grade has been 
assigned, and asks for a reéxamination 
when there is a prospect of its being 
raised. ` 

But when it developed the export 
business it could not adopt the simple 
plan of handling only its own wheat 
any more than the Scottish Cotpera- 
tive Wholesale Society can convey to 
its members the actual wheat grown on 
its farm at Hughton in Saskatchewan. 
Thus the Grain Growers Export Com- 
pany of Canada buys from outside 
parties, as well as from the parent 
company; but it does not get the 
latter’s wheat unless it bids up to the 
top price, and it could not conform to 
the lightning rapidity and fractional 
profit at which business is done, unless 
in its turn it were free to take grain 
from any source that offered. 


Lack OF SUCCESS IN SUPPLY 
The comparative lack of success in 


supply appears to be due to the follow- 
Ing causes: 


(a) In the case of the U. G. G. Sawmill. 
A harvest failure may so reduce the farmers’ 
buying power in the prairies in any particu- 
lar year that there is little or no demand 
tor lumber from that source. When it 
endeavors to find outside markets for its 
products, it must either enter a new and 
difficult export trade, or turn to the do- 
mestic retail trade which is hostile to it on 
account of its past activities in the direct 
marketing of carload lots. 

(b) In the case of farm machinery. The 
company finds that established machinery 
companies which already possess their own 
retail distribution service—and the ubiq- 
uity of this service is one of the most strik- 
ing facts in the Canadian West—are un- 


willing to hand over this service to it. The ' 


obvious retort would be to enter into 
production; but on the North American 
continent the unit of production in this 
industry is very large and the market which 


each concern supplies extends from coast 
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to coast. When a failure m the wheat 
crop reduces buying power in the provinces, 
private concerns may find a good market in 
Ontario, or British Columbia, and when 
the agricultural demand is poor generally, 
they have an alternative in the supply of 
machinery for road construction, with 
which the manufacture of ploughs and 
tractors is technically allied. 

(e) In the case of minor farm supplies 
and general necessities. No insuperable 
technical difficulties are present here. But 
there is one prerequisite of success, namely 
local enthusiasm which will guarantee 
loyal patronage from members and ade- 
quate supervision by them of their local 
business. This has often been lacking 
partly because the locals have been more 
interested in breaking prices than in form- 
ing an enduring society, and partly because 
of the dependence, voluntary or otherwise, 
of a scattered farming population on the 
one or two existing stores in each little 
prairie town. 


WORE IN SASKATCHEWAN 


When Saskatchewan was made a 
separate province in 1905, it possessed 
already a number of cooperative cream- 
eries, which had been organized by the 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner, and a 
number of Grain Growers Locals which 
purchased farm supplies in carload lots. 
The agitation of the Saskatchewan 
(originally “ Territorial”) Grain Grow- 
ers Association for improved market- 
ing facilities led to the appointment of 
a provincial commission which reported 
in favor of a cobperative elevator 
system with groups of shareholders 
responsible for the elevators in their 
locality and a central company in 
charge of the whole, the Government 
to advance 85 per cent of the capital 
repayable in 20 annual instalments 
with interest at 5 per cent. An act 
embodying these recommendations was 
passed in 1911, and the same year saw 
the institution of municipal codpera- 
tion hail insurance under a Hail In- 
surance Commission. 
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In 1918 a special branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was creazed 
to promote the formation of cotpera- 
‘ tive societies for purchase and sale, 
and the Agricultural Cooperative A= 
sociations Act was passed. The frst 
societies to register under it were th> 
Grain Growers Locals which had 
hitherto traded in farm supplies with- 
out adequate legal status. Since that 
date the range of activities has b2el 
extended till there are now 450 associa- 
tions engaged in business under the 

Act, the majority being supply sozie- 
-~ ties, while of the balance 60 are engazed 
in the codperative shipment of live 
stock. Jn 1917 under the Saskatche- 
wan Cobperative Creameries Act the 
separate cooperative creameriss be- 
came members of the Saskatchewan 
Cooperative Creameries Ltd., wkica 
took over the functions of the Goverr- 
ment Dairy Branch, by whom the 
entire output of the creameries had 
been marketed hitherto. In 1621 the 
title of the “Cooperative Organ-ze- 
tions” Branch of the Department c£ 
Agriculture was changed to that of 
“Cooperation and Markets,” the 
branch being entrusted with the ad- 
ministration inter alia of the Egg 
Marketing Act of 1920, which provides 
that “no person shall buy for resale or 
sell eggs unfit for human food.” 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 

The distinctive features of the co- 
operative movement in this province 
are (1) the large measure of financial 
support given by the provincial gov- 
ernment to specially constituted co- 
operative undertakings, in particuler 
to the elevators and creameries; (2) tke 
thoroughness of local organization; (8) 
the excellent annual reports of the Co- 
operation and Markets Branch. from 
which the following details are selec-ed: 

(a) Saskatchewan Cooperative Eleva- 
tor Co. Lid—On the average of 1917~ 
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22, 314 elevators handled 27 million 
bushels of grain per annum; in 1921-2, 
87 millions, on which a profit of $463,- 
000 was earned, allowing it a distribu- 
tion of 8 per cent on fully paid slares 
with a bonus of $8.50 per share. The 
company operates terminal elevators 
with a total capacity of 5,301,000 
bushels, and has its own offices on the 
Wirnipeg Grain Exchange. 

(b) Saskatchewan Codperative Cream- 
ery Co. Lid— The butter output in- 
creased by 85 per cent during the period 
of the war, and between 1919 and 1922 
the manufacture of butter has averaged 
8 million pounds per year. ‘The excel- 
lence of its grading has won it a high 
place on the export market. In addi- 
tion the central establishment operates 
a big ice-cream plant at Regina, as 
well as several cold storage plants, and 
markets a considerable quantity of eggs 
and dressed poultry. 

(e) Saskatchewan Grain Growers As- 
sociation (Trading Department)—This 
department made rapid progress during 
the rising prices of the war period, but 
the cancellation of binder twine arders 
by the locals, as the result of the crop 
failure of 1918, necessitated a Leavy 
bank loan. In the year 1920 the total 
turnover of the Trading Department 
was $1,500,000: coal, binder twine, 
fencing material, and farm machinery 
being the main supplies handled. 

(d) Saskatchewan Municipal .Hail 
Insurance Association-—Between 1912, 
the year of inception and 1918, the 
Association suffered two serious set- 
backs—one in 1916 when it was pos- 
sible to pay only 40 per cent cf the 
total indemnity due to the claimants, 
and the other in 1918 when only £0 per 
cent was paid. To meet this defect 
amending legislation was passed in 
1919, which permits an addicional 
levy on the acreage under crop, over 
anc. above the flat rate, in order that 
funds shall be available to pay the 
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claims in full in any year. But for 
this amendment the Association could 
not have met more than 25 per cent of 
the claims payable in 1919, which 
reached $4,000,000. In a light year 
when the flat rate suffices, the premium 
paid by the farmers is about half that 
charged by outside companies, but 
against their low rate must be set the 
uncertain levy of years when losses are 
heavy. Whereas other forms of co- 
operdtive organization can claim to 
render services at least as complete as 
those rendered by private concerns, 
the scheme of municipal insurance 
clearly falls outside this category. 

(e) Saskatchewan Codperatwe Stock- 
yards.—Following upon a commission 
of inquiry in 1915 codperative stock- 
yards were opened in 1920 in Moose 
Jaw and Prince Albert. In 1921 
2,700 cars of live stock were received 
and over 2,500 cars disposed of. It is 
hoped that with the growth of local 
live stock shipping associations, these 
latter will become the regular channel 
for shipments to the central stockyard. 

(f) Canadian Codperative W ool Grow- 
ers Association Lid. (Saskatchewan 
Branch),—This enterprise shows the 
same sequence of development as the 
codperative creameries. It was started 
in 1914 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture acting as a wool marketing agency. 
Experts from the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch worked out a system of wool- 
grading; and 


a comparison between the prices received 
for graded and ungraded wool makes it 
quite evident that any additional expense 
incurred m grading was many times offset 
by the increased price of wool. (Report of 
1916-17, p. 30.) 


In 1920 negotiations with the Cana- 
dian Codperative Wool Growers Ltd. 
(headquarters, Toronto), concluded 
with the handing over of the work to 
that body, which thereupon opened a 
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western office at Regina, and now 
markets the majority of the 1,000,000 
pounds of wool produced in Saskatche- 
wan. <A first payment is made when 
the wool is shipped. It is then sold, 
the greater part of it in June and July; 
and a final payment is made later, the 
amount of which is dependent on the 
grade of wool, ranging in 1922 from 2 
to 10 or 12 cents per pound. 


Part PLAYED BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT JUSTIFIED 

To sum up, the generous financial 
assistance given by the provincial 
government toward the formation of 
special marketing organizations for the 
leading agricultural products of the 
province has been accompanied by 
intensive propaganda designed to build 
up a keen local spirit. As a result the 
older established organizations are 
gradually approaching to a position of 
financial independence. The neces- 
sities of a new province justify the 
largeness of the part played by the 
government in the initial stages, but 
any slackening of endeavor towards 
the attainment of independence would 
be prejudicial to the spirit of self-help 
through voluntary association which 
is the hall-mark of genuine cooperation. 


British COLUMBIA 


In 1896 the cotperative movement 
began to take definite shape in British 
Columbia. The Registration of 1897 
comprised : 

(a) The Farmers’ Institutes and 
Cobperation Act, under which a num- 
ber of institutions similar in structure 
to the agricultural syndicate in France 
and Italy were formed. Their chief 
purpose was the encouragement of im- 
proved husbandry, but many of them, 
like the syndicates in southern Europe, 
informally conducted a considerable 
business in the purchase of agricultural 
requisites in carload quantities. 
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(b) The Cooperative Associations 
Act, under which a number of general 
stores were opened, all of ther short- 
lived, and contrasting strongly wita 
the later success of the milk producers’ 
locals where farm supplies are cperatel 
as a back line to the marketmg of 3 
special commodity. 

(c) The Dairy Associations Act, 
under which some of the chief crear- 
eries now in operation, such as Comox 
and Cowichan, were incorporated. 

Further legislation in 1911 provided 
for the formation of associations with 
share capital supplemented by goverr:- 
ment loans to the extent of 80 per cert 
of the subscribed capital. Under th:s 
most of the fruit marketing organize- 
tions were incorporated, their need of 
capital for the erection of cold storage 
plants being urgent. In 1915 this act 
was repealed and in 1920 a general act 
was passed, the Cotperative Associa- 
tions Act of 1920 which brings all co- 
‘operative associations in the province 
into line and makes them dependent for 
the future upon their own resources for 
the provision of working capital. 


Frasin VALLEY MILE PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Of these various associations the 
most signal financial success has been 


achieved by the Fraser Valley Mik 


Producers’ Association, which was 
formally incorporated in 1918. The 
Association now controls the mik 


supply of Vancouver with advantage, 
it is claimed, to the consumer, as well 
as to the producer. “Milk has been 
selling in Vancouver at the lowest 
price of ary city in Canada, except per- 
haps Ottawa, which has practically the 
same price” (Agriculiural Journal of 
British Columbia, June, 1922, p. 101). 
The Association achieved its success 
by stages. In 1918 the milk producers 
were a disorganized aggregation, each 
so uncertain of the price he would get 
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that he saw little profit in building up 
a good dairy herd. By 1916 the Asso- 
clation was strong enough to sign up 
80 per cent of the milk producers be- 
fore arranging a price with the milk 
dealers in the city, and dealers who 
tried to entice individual suppliers into 
private terms were forced by the 
loyalty of members to fall into line 
with the Association. 

Finally the Association went one 
step further and itself entered into the 
retailing of milk. The plant of existing 
distributors was taken over at a valua- 
tion and considerable economies were 
effected in distribution, 60 wagons 
doing the work that had formerly been 
done with much overlapping by 120 
rigs. Creameries and an evaporated 
milk plant were opened, in order to 
handle the surplus of the summer 
supply, but all producers are paid the 
pool price, independent of whether the 
milk is used for consumption as milk, 
or for manufacture as butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk orice cream. Success- 
ful in milk distribution, the directors 
in 1919 turned their attention to the 
supply of feed, organizing for the pur- 
pose 16 locals, each with their own 
capital, but all in union with the 
central office which acts as wholesale 
agent. Collections of feed to the 
locals are made by deductions from the 
milk cheques, due to the individual 
farmers; and by means of transfers in 
the accounts at head office, one local 
can supply another from its surplus. 


STRENGTH OF CAPITAL 

A notable feature of the Society is 
the strength of its capital, none of 
which has-been advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, and as this capital is with- 
drawable (i.e., not transferable), none 
but members actively engaged have a 
share in the management of the So- 
ciety, Starting with a capital of 
$40,000 of which 20 per cent was in 
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cash and the remainder in notes pay- 
able in instalments, the Society had in 
1921 a paid-up capital of $489,220 on 
which (including milk sales and pur- 
chases for patrons) it did a trade of 
$6,000,000. It was fortunate in grow- 
ing to maturity during the high price 
period of the war, but whereas so many 
farmers and farmers’ orgenizations 
treated their abnormal earnings as in- 
come, this Society kept a great part of 
them back, and distributed them in 
the form of successive stock dividends, 
which enabled it to extend its opera- 
tions in the way indicated above. No 
less than three fitths of the capital was 
thus accumulated. 

The need of the fruit growers for a 
more efficient system of marketing was 
at least as urgent, but their technical 
problem was more difficult and they 
lacked that steadiest of all cash pro- 
ducers, the milk cow. Whereas in the 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion the individual suppliers are the 
shareholders of the central, the locals 
being only subsidiaries for the supply 
of feed, among the fruit growers the 
relation between the local fruit unions 
and the central sales agency (The 
Okanagan United Growers Ltd.) is a 
federal one. 


TYPICAL FRUIT UNIONS 


Among typical fruit unions are the 
Vernon Fruit Union, the Sumerland 
Fruit Union, the Kelowna Growers and 
Exchange, and the Penticton Growers 
Exchange. 

The Vernon Society leads in point of 
size, having a subscribed capital of 
857,000 of which approximately $20,- 
000 is paid up. It marketed products 
of the value of $826,000 in 1921, and 
furnished its members with supplies 
valued at $310,000 (sprays, fertilizers 
and packing materials). Sumerland 
and Kelowna come next, each with 
sales of about one half a million dollars, 
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and tradings accounts of about one 
quarter of a million. The Penticton 
Soclety makes a specialty of shipments 
by express direct to consumers on the 
prairies and elsewhere, sales under this 
head amounting to $81,000 (1921) out 
of a total of $180,000. The Peachland 
Society is a much smaller concern, and, 
as the name suggests, the leading small 
fruit shipped by it is peaches. But it 
is under the handicap of having no 
frost proof storage facilities and uses 
an old implement store as its fruit ware- 
house (1921). Apart from size, these 
fruit unions are almost identical in their 
nature. They were started in 1918, 
under the Act of 1911, which advanced 
80 per cent of the capital (to be repaid 
by a sinking fund), and the lack of 
paid-up capital has been a source of 
difficulty in financing extensions. Thus 
the Sumerland Society carries a busi- 
ness of about $750,000 on a subscribed 
capital of $22,000 of which only $4,730 
is paid up, though this does not include 
the $5,000 paid-up capital of the sub- 
sidiary storage company. 

The chief crop in all the societies is 
apples, and the members bind them- 
selves to make delivery of their produce 
by a contract which in Sumerland is 
yearly, while in Kalowna it is now a 
five-year contract, and in Penticton it 
contains a special clause which makes 
the growers personally responsible to 
the banks for amounts borrowed. 
Each society has its warehouse or ware- 
houses, motor trucks and packing 
equipment. Each has also the services 
of a subsidiary fruit storage plant 
which is incorporated as a separate 
concern with its own capital. The 
several societies by no means control 
the whole of their output. Thus in 
Penticton, “the acreage in orchard is 
about 1,100 acres of which about 50 
per cent is marketed through the As- 
sociation representing about 120 grow- 
ers” (Agricultural Journal of British 
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Columbia, August, 1922, p. 124). The 
collapse of prices since the war hes 
proved a heavy strain on the loyalty of 
patrons. Thus “the Vernon Frut 
Union has had to meet disloyalty 
among its patrons owing to dissatisfac- 
tion with the results attending the 
operation of the central selling agency” 
(Agricultural Journal of British Colur- 
bia, November, 1922, p. 196). 

The Okanagan United Growers 
(Ltd.) is the central selling agency for 
the local unions which form its mem- 
bers. It is a non-profit agency with a 
nominal capital, and its working capi- 
tal is supplied by a levy, in the form of 
an interest-bearing loan deducted from 
the amounts due to shippers on account 
of sales. By this means it hes been 
able to finance the distributing kusiness 
and also to invest in subsidiary con- 
cerns: the O. U. G. Fruit Produzts 
Association which operetes 8 plant for 
canned and evaporated fruits and the 
Growers’ Sales Agency which controls 
the selling system of the agency on zhe 
prairies and in American centers—the 
agents canvassing the fruit trade on a 
basis of salary and commission. In 
addition, it acts as wholesale agent for 
the distribution of growers’ supplie3 to 
the local unions. 


How Fruit Is Parn For 

The payment for the fruit is arranged 
thus: When fruit is ready for shipment 
the central selling agency instricts 
where it is to be shipped, and during 
the season advances to the locals sums 
aggregating 60 per cent of the esti- 
mated realizable value of frutt under 
contract in the district. Final settle- 
ment is made at the close of the seling 
season. When such time arrives the 
central selling agericy determines the 
value of the fruit handled for 2ach 
local organization, and deducts there- 
from the value of the growers’ supplies 
and cash advanced, remitting the 
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balance to the shipping associetion, 
which m turn adopts the same method 
in dealing with the individual growers. 
In 1921 the agency marketed products 
to the number of 1,800,000 pacxages 
valued et 82,200,000 approximately, 
to the exclusion of a quantity of bulk 
fruit converted into manufactured 
products (evaporated fruits, jams, and 
preserves). The sale of growers’ sup- 
plies to the various locals amounzed to 
$840,000, making the total turnover of 
the agency slightly over $2,500,000. 


Commopiry MARKETING 

British Columbia, like Denmark and 
California, is a country of specialty 
farming, and in such a country, co- 
operative effort is wisely concentrated 
upon commodity marketing. Th.s does 
not exclude codperative supply, which 
is operated economically as a return 
traffic, through an organizaticn pri- 
marily created for the marketing of a 
graded product. In the case of the 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion coöperation exterds as far as re- 
tall distribution, but when the product, 
as in the case of Danish dairy produce, 
or fruit grown on the North Pacific 
coast has to be marketed at a distance, 
it is usually advantageous to leave to 
“the trade” the work of wholesale and 
retail distribution in the region where 
the produce is consumed. Fruit is a 
product which if carefully graded can 
build up the reputation of the district 
where it is grown. The product can 
be named, and the market extended by 
judicious advertising. 

But the best financial results cannot 
be received by the grower unless the 
sales agency markets a sufficient pro- 
portion of the entire tonnage tc control 
effectually the distribution. As the 
directors of the Okanagan United 
Growers say in their report for 1921: 

At the present time we are In the position 
of having a very heavy tonnage to dis- 
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tribute without. having a sufficient percent- 
age to exercise control over distribution. 

The fundamental defect in the or- 
ganization as it stands today is the inade- 
quate control of a sufficient tonnage to 
insure best results. 


This defect has been overcome in 
the older organizations of California 
fruit growers; and suspicion that this 
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control, if obtained, might be em- 
ployed monopolistically should be ap- 
peased by the following considerations: 
(1) Membership is open to all growers 
and no attempt is made to restrict the 
amount of fruit which is planted. (2) 
British Columbia has to meet the com- 
petition of other fruit-growing districts 
in Canada and the United States. 


The Agrarian Movement 


By M. H. STAPLES 
Educational Secretary, United Farmers of Ontario, Toronto 


Fee more than a century there 
have been well-marked agrarian 
movements breaking out from tne 
to time amongst the farmers of Ceneda. 
While Ontario was still covered with 
almost unbroken brush, and white 
log cabins were still the only shelter 
known to the pioneer, the men who 
were growing small patches of wheat 
among the blackened stumps of ther 
little clearings began to organize. 
Feeling, no doubt, the isolation of the 
life inherent in a new and wild country 
they attempted to alleviate it by form- 
ing what they called Agricultural 
Societies. ‘These were not merely fall 
fairs as they have come to mean nowa- 
days, but were societies of broad nter- 
ests embracing social activities, the 
study of public questions and ot betzer 
farming methods, the encouregmg 
of general education, and the promo- 
tion of contests in feats of strength 
and of prowess. All culminated in one 
grand rally at the annual fall fair 


RAPID GROWTH OF SOCIETIES 


The fair is practically the only fea- 
ture of the agricultural society re- 
maining today. More than seventy 
years ago the original societies >ezan 
to drop their social and educational 
activities and farmers’ clubs arose to 
take up this work. These clubs, 
however, being entirely isolated from 
one another were very spasmodic in 
their operations and no solid progress 
in organization was made until about 
1874 when the Dominion Grange was 
inaugurated at a meeting of farmers 
held in London, Ontario. 

In the absence of adequate records 
it is difficult to determine the exact 


explanation for the rapid growth of 
the new Association. Certainly the 
germ came from the United S-ates. 
It is said that it had its origin there 
In causes arising out of the Civil War, 
and aimed at creating a better under- 
standing among all classes and sections 
of the country. At any rate it grew 
tremendously there and when intro- 
duced into Ontario the branches multi- 
plied so rapidly that within three years 
they numbered more than a thousand 
with a revenue at central office from 
membership fees of 87,000. Many 
measures of peculiar benefit tc agri- 
culture were passed by both provincial 
and Deminion governments through 
representations made by this body, 
but within ten years it had Jost much 
of its vitality and had dwindled in 
numbers and in power. 

Then arose with spectacular sudden- 
ness a new organization, the Patrons 
of Industry. Whereas the Grarge had 
been a fraternal society with a ritual, 
and had eschewed participation in 
party politics, the Patrons of Industry 
were almost purely political. The 
Association seems to have grown out 
of a demand for more aggressive leader- 
ship than was being given by the 
Grange, and although only founded at 
a meeting in Sarnia m 1890, by 1895 
there were sixteen Patron members 
sitting in the Legislature and one mem- 
ber in the House of Commons. But 
that marked the height of Patron 
power. Startling in growth, and rapid 
in decline, in less than ten years after 
its beginning it was non-existent. 
While some useful legislation resulted 
from its activities its one permanent 
contribution was to break the hold of 
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partyism on the electorate. Never 
again could the farmers be herded so 
readily by a mere wave of the party 
flag. 


WHEAT 

Meanwhile great changes had been 
taking place in Canada. Not only 
had the forests of old Ontario been 
cleared away, but many descendants 
of the pioneers had moved on west 
and were setting streams of wheat 
flowing every autumn from the prai- 
ries toward the Atlantic Seaboard. 
For handling the vast amount of grain 
shipped, even as early as the eighties, 
extensive facilities were required for 
loading, storing, and transporting. It 
soon became clear that the railway 
could not begin to provide enough cars 
to take away the wheat rushed to the 
stations immediately after harvest, 
and in order to provide storage they 
offered inducements to parties to 
construct elevators at country points 
by agreeing that if the elevator meas- 
ured up to a certain standard, a mo- 
nopoly of grain shipping would be 
granted in return, that is, no cars 
would be placed at any such siding 
to allow the farmer or a buyer to load 
in competition. All grain must go 
through the elevator. 

‘Now while this, no doubt, made for 


efficiency, it is readily seen that such’ 


a monopoly paved the way for abuses, 

and led to deep dissatisfaction on the 
` part of the farmer. Grievances were 
aired in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, resulting in the appointment 
of a Royal Commission of Inquiry in 
1889. The Commission after thorough 
investigation reported that abuses un- 
doubtedly existed from the effects of 
which the producer had no protection. 
As a result a measure known as the 
Manitoba Grain Act was passed in 
1900 laying down several conditions 
for the regulation of the grain trade, 
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and notably it stipulated that the 
farmer should be given the privilege 
of loading directly on the car if he 
chose, and also that a buyer might 
load over a platform or flat warehouse 
even though there was an elevator at 
that point. 

The farmers were elated over the 
measure, but not very much of the 
grain had been moved in the autumn 
following the passage of the Act when 
it became clear that the farmers’ 
troubles were not over. Cars were 
ordered, but were seldom available, 
although the elevators seemed to be 
well served. The elevators, by united 
action, had cornered the supply of cars 
and the flat warehouse men and farmers 
were told to wait. But the farmers 
needed money, and need is a powerful 
goad. 


FORMATION OF TERRITORIAL GRAIN 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Among these western farmers were 
many who remembered the days of 
the Grangers and the Patrons away 
back in Ontario. In the history of 
those associations there was much to 
discourage further attempts at or- 
ganization. Even in the West at an 
earlier date there had been “ Farmers’ 
Unions” and “Patrons of Industry,” 
organizations that had ended disas- 
trously. But in all of these there had 
been good features and the power of 
united effort had been demonstrated. 
There were men in the West who be- 
lieved that in the light of past ex- 
perience a new organization could 
be formed by embodying all that 
was best in the old and avoiding the 
bypaths which formerly had led to 
destruction. 

Strong in this belief a handful of 
men met at Indian Head in December, 
1901, following a good deal of corre- 
spondence, and formed what they 
called the Territorial Grain Growers’ 
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Association. News of this meetinz 
spread rapidly over the prairies pre- 
paring the way for advocates of orgen- 
zation who went here and there wher- 
ever opportunity offered. Within two 
months thirty-eight locals had been 
organized and by the next autumn 
locals were to be found from one erd 
of the prairie to the other. 


FIRST DEMONSTRATION OF USEFULNE3S 

Now came the time for a test of use- 
fulness. It soon became clear that 
the railway had no intention of chang- 
Ing its practice and after a formal 
protest had been lodged the Assoc:a- 
tion entered a charge in the courts 
against the railway for violation of 
the Manitoba Grain Act. Very few 
had confidence in the young Association 
being able to make headway against 
the powerful interests represented by 
the railway, but the farmers were suc- 
cessful in winning their case and in 
securing an order directing the rail- 
way to distribute cars as the Act 
required. 

Here was the first demonstration that 
organization was worth while. The 
work begun in the midprairies was 
continued in Manitoba, and at Virden 
in January, 1908, the Virden Grain 
Growers’ Association was inaugurated. 
Soon after that the farmers decider! to 
go into business for themselves end in 
1906 the Grain Growers Grain Com- 
pany was incorporated. Following 
this, away next the foothills of the 
Rockies in 1909 the United Fartners 
of Alberta grew out of the varicus or- 
ganizations then functioning in that 
province. There were now thre2 pow- 
erful associations on the prairies as well 
as a farmer-owned grain company, all 
linked together in the Interprovincial 
Council of Grain Growers’ ard Farm- 
ers’ Associations formed m 1907. 
About this time the western farmers 
turned their eyes toward the East 
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and sent three of their number to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
Grange in Toronto in 1910, to advocate 
coöperation between eastern and west- 
ern farmers. So deep an impression 
did they create by their visit that 
shortly afterwards the Interprovincial 
Council was renamed the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and in addi- 
tion to former members included the 
Grange. 


ENTRANCE OF POLITICS 

Now begins a slightly different story. 
Up to this time political questions had 
been left severely alone by the new 
associations. But for many years the 
western farmers In particular had been 
smarting under what they considered 
an injustice imposed upon them by the 
Canadien Tariff. Wheat, the product 
from which they derived most cf their 
revenue, they had to sell in the open 
market in competition with the wheat 
producers of the world. Farm ma- 
chinery, building supplies, and house- 
hold requirements they purchased for 
the mest part in a market carefully 
shielded by a highly protective tariff. 
They stood, therefore, for tariff re- 
duction; in fact, many advocated free 
trade. Nor were there wanting plenty 
of farmers m the East who held identi- 
cal views. Consequently one of the 
first acts of the new general council was 
to organize a deputation of farmers to 
wait upon the government at Ottawa, 
praying for tariff revision, advocating 
reciprocity with the United States in 
natural products and many manufac- 
tured articles, and recommending the 
application of public ownership to 
railways, grain elevators, and telegraph 
and telephone service. 

The delegates from Western Canada, 
five hundred strong, left Winnipeg by 
special train on the evening of Decem- 
ber 12, 1910. They held meetings all 
the way to Ottawa, spokesmen gomg 
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from car to car to discuss the matters 
to be brought before the Government. 
At Ottawa they were joined by three 
hundred eastern farmers, mostly from 
Ontario, but drawn also from Quebec 
and the Maritimes. In the legislative 
chamber they were received by Sr 
Wilfred Laurier, the Prime Minister, 
who listened sympathetically to their 
presentation and who made reply that 
while personally he was no friend of 
public ownership he looked with favor 
upon every attempt to secure better 
trade relationships with other coun- 
tries, particularly with Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Following this demonstration, repre- 
sentatives of Canada were dispatched 
to Washington to open up negotiations 
for a new trade agreement on the 
principles advocated by the delegation. 
After lengthy conference they returned 
with something even better than they 
had dared to hope for, reciprocity in 
natural products with mutual reduc- 
tions on a number of manufactured 
articles. At first everyone was de- 
lighted, as it was a measure which had 
been earnestly sought after by Ca- 
nadian statesmen of all parties for 
years. But somehow, the manufac- 
turers decided to oppose the agreement, 
and in the general election which fol- 
lowed in the summer of 1911 the party 
in opposition was triumphantly re- 
turned and the farmers’ hopes were 
dashed to the ground. Thus while 
the organized farmers had been strong 
enough to force an issue upon the 
country they had proved unequal to 
the task of keeping the issue clear be- 
fore the electorate in the face of all 
manner of charges, and appeals to 
race, creed, and party prejudice raised 
by the opposition. 


New ORGANIZATIONS 


While the Western Associations went 
steadily on, educating their members 
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and building up commercial companies, 
the Ontario Grange showed every sign 
of exhaustion. After the defeat of 
reciprocity no general meeting was 
held for nearly two years. ‘At last 
four farmers met in Toronto in the 
autumn of 1918 to see if something 
could not be done to revive interest 
in agricultural organization, and as an 
outcome of their discussion a meeting 
attended by some two hundred dele- 
gates from farmers’ clubs and subordi- 
nate Granges was assembled in Toronto 
in the following March, where the 
United Farmers of Ontario, and the 
United Farmers’ Cotperative Com- 
pany, Ltd., were launched. Of the 
commercial company nothing need 
be said except that within six years it 
had a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 
and an annual turnover of $20,000,000. 
The Association grew slowly at first, 
but owing to increased vexations aris- 
ing out of war conditions the restless- 
ness of the farmer found an outlet in 
organization, and at the annual con- 
vention four years after inauguration 
the secretary could report nearly a 
thousand clubs in affiliation with a 
membership of thirty thousand. 


ARMY EXEMPTION BRINGS MATTERS 
To HEAD 

Just about this time a, series of 
events occurred which upset all cal- 
culations. In the late autumn of 
1917 a Dominion Election had been 
fought on the issue of conscription. 
The farmers had been urged to produce 
to the limit, and the Government had 
promised to exempt from the army 
young men actively engaged in farm- 
ing. Not many weeks after the elec- 
tion this exemption was cancelled. 
A cry of protest went up all over the 
country, and in May a delegation of 
four thousand farmers from Ontario 
and nearly as many from Quebec 
swarmed in the streets of Ottawa seek- 
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ing an interview with the Government 
to advise them that a mistake was being 
made. To their representations scart 
attention was given; to a demand fora 
hearing at the bar of the House a flet 
refusal was returned. Having lodged 
a protest with the Governor Genəral 
the farmers returned to their homes, 
angered not so much because taeir 
request for reconsideration was un- 
heeded, but because, as they consid- 
ered, the doors of Parliament had been 
shut in their faces by their own repr2- 
sentatives. This feeling was not in- 
proved by the scorn, sarcasm ard 
abuse heaped upon the farmers by the 
press. Smouldering resentment broke 
into open rage which found expression 
in a huge public meeting held in To- 
ronto three weeks later. 

After two days’ deliberation tie 
delegates went home determined to 
establish a farmers’ own newspeper, 
to organize on every concession road, 
and to take direct, independent ro- 
litical action. Before many months 
were up two members at by-elections 
had been returned to the Proviacial 
House and two to the Dominion House, 
and at the provincial general eleczicns 
held a year later the farmers emerged 
from the contest with forty-five repre- 
sentatives, much the largest group. 
In the meantime Hon. T. A. Crera> had 
withdrawn from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on the tariff issue and had 
assumed the leadership of a farmer 
group of seventeen members af the 
Ottawa House. Thus the farmers 
were in politics In earnest. 

Since labor and the farmers had 
worked together pretty closely during 
the election and had much in common, 
an agreement was reached between the 
representatives of these two groups to 
form a government for Ontario. At 
this prospect the urban folk of the 
province appeared to be appallec, out 


the new Prime Minister and his Cab- 
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inet made such a favorable impression 
wherever they went that dismay soon 
gave way to confidence. The new 
Government buckled down to work, but 
as 1t enjoyed a bare majority of two, 
the Prime Minister became anxious 
to Increase his support and before 
many months began to advocate the 
extension of the new party so as to 
include electors of all walks of life. 
This seemed to many most oppartune 
as the party press had unanimously 
assailed the farmers as class-selfish 
and seeking class-domination. But 
actually the Premier’s invitation had 
the effect of bringing him into conflict 
with the United Farmers’ Association 
which was responsible for electing him. 
The energetic secretary of the Associa- 
tion attecked his move as a step likely 
to destroy the whole Association. 
He argued that to “broaden out” 
would mean the creation of a new 
party organization which in turn would 
require a party fund and soon place 
the party In control of the mcneyed 
interests. As a safeguard he advocated 
emphatically the need for retaining the 
class basis of organization, at the same 
time inviting other classes to organize 
on the same basis and cooperate to 
form a group government in which 
there would be no official opposition 
but where all groups would hav cabi- 
net representation in proport.on to 
their elected strength. 

While this controversy was aging, 
each side egged on by the party press, 
a Dominion general election was held 
from which sixty-five farmer candidates 
emerged victorious. Of this number 
many are known to be favorable to 
the idea of “broadening out” and 
forming a party along the old lines. 
The stumbling block is that they wish 
to retain the association machinery 
for election purposes and to this, of 
course, the Association would not sub- 
mit. At the time of writing a Pro- 
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vincial General Election is looming up 
on the horizon, but the matter of or- 
ganization remains still unsettled. In 
the face of a common foe it seems likely 
that differences which have existed 
far more in the press than in leaders’ 
minds will to a large extent disap- 
pear. 


CONCRETE RESULTS 

During all these years of activity 
some concrete results have been at- 
tained, as respects the individual 
farmer, that deserve attention. In 
these we see the justification of the 
effort expended. ‘The farmer has dis- 
covered his latent power, and as a 
class farmers have become an organized 
force to be reckoned with. ‘The exer- 
cise of that power has given to the 
fermer a self-respect not generally 
known before and has won regard for 
him from other classes. He has formed 
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a habit of enquiry, of study, and of 
public discussion that has immensely 
elevated his standard of intelligence. 
Through this study and through the 
conduct of his commercial company 
he has acquired a wide knowledge of 
business in all its departments. The 
clubs have revived a form of social 
life for many years almost extinct in 
rural districts, and the power of parti- 
san, political organization has been 
completely broken. 

Thus matters stand today. In spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary 
there is evidence that the United 
Farmers’ Organizations, though per- 
haps slightly weaker in point of mem- 
bership than a year or two ago, are 
more powerful in the best sense than 
at any former time. That they will 
change in form there can be no doubt; 
that they will disappear seems alto- 
gether improbable. 


Protection of Workers in Industry 


By Marrow FINDLAY, B.A 
Department 5f Labour, Toronto 


ROTECTIVE--labour legislation 
is a necessity of our industrial 
system. While a great deal has been 
done through the individual efforts 
of employers to improve the physical 
conditions of employment, and whi.e 
organised labour has made advances 
in this direction, it is inevitable that 
governmental regulations should pro- 
vide certain protection for the general 
body of workers. If labour is by far 
the most important of all national 
resources it may be readily conceived 
that the conservation of such an assst 
is properly the duty of governments. 
In Canada the protection of workers 
by law involves legislation competeat 
to the provincial legislatures, except 
in so far as Dominion works and under- 
takings are concerned. A considera- 
tion, therefore, of some of the major 
labour Jaws of the provinces will 
indicate to what extent they have 
provided protection for workers snf- 
ficient to ensure industrial efficiency 
and social welfare 
In Canada there has been a demand 
not only for improved labour laws but 
for uniform protection for all workers 
in the Dominion by the unificat-on 
of existing laws. The National In- 
dustrial Conference which was held in 
Ottawa, September, 1919, considered 
the question of unifying and codrdinat- 
ing provincial legislation relating to the 
welfare of those engaged in industrial 
work. A Dominion-Provinciel Com- 
mission was appointed to study the 
matter carefully and make recom- 
mendations to the Federal Minister 
of Labour. The four subjects which 
_ received the first attention of the 
commission were the inspection and 


regulation of factories, shops and office 
buildings, regulation of mines, work- 
men’s compensation and minimum 
wage regulations. After a great deal 
of deliberation recommendations were 
made for the unification of these laws 
in accordance with certain standards, 
and a resolution adopted that mini- 
mum wage laws for women and girls 
should ke passed by all the provinces. 
The tendency of labour legis ation 
enacted since has been towards stabili- 
sation and uniformity but m many 
points the laws do not conform to the 
standard set by the report of the com- 
mission. 
FACTORY Acts 


Proteztion of employees in factories 
is one of the earliest forms of labour 
legislation. The first Factory Act 
in the Dominion was passed Ly the 
Ontario Legislature in 1884. With 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
which is not primarily a manufacturing 
centre, the other provinces as they 
expanded industrially realised the fact 
that “special provision should be made 
for the safety, health and well-being of 
operatives employed m and about 
factories and like places” and passed 
acts providing for the inspecticn and 
regulation of factories. Many im- 
provercents to the original acts have 
been embodied in various amendments, 
and factory inspectors have been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interest of the workers by enforcing 
the provisions of these acts. ‘(Certain 
sanitary regulations protect the health 
of workers and detailed rules as to the 
guarding of dangerous machinery, ele- 
vators, hoists, installation of equip- 
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ment to reduce fire hazards assure 
their general safety. 

The employment .of women and 
young persons where their health is 
likely to be injured is prohibited by all 
the provinces but Quebec, which, 
however, forbids by an Order-in-Coun- 
cil the employment of boys under 
sixteen and girls under eighteen years 
of age in industries in which lead, 
mercury, phosphorus and arsenic 
are manufactured or used. Two prov- 
inces, Alberta and Ontario, forbid the 
taking of food into a room where any 
poisonous substance is exposed and 
orovide that drinking water in any 
such room shall be taken directly from 
taps or closed receptacles. In all 
provinces women and young persons 
must be allowed at least one hour 
for a mid-day meal, but such hour 
is not to be counted as a part of the 
working time. Provision must be 
made also for proper ventilation, rooms 
must be kept clean and overcrowding 
is forbidden. 

The hours of work for women and 
girls allowed by the various Factory 
Acts vary from ten hours per day and 
sixty hours per week in three provinces 
to eight hours per day and forty-eight 
hours per week in two provinces, and 
in seven permits may be issued for 
overtime on thirty-six days or six weeks 
in one year. In no case are women 
and girls allowed to be employed in a 
factory or workshop before six A.M. nor 
later than eleven p.m. The most 
favourable evening hour after which 
they may not work is set by one prov- 
ince at eight o’clock. 


CHILD MINIMUM AGE 


All the Factory Acts but that of New 
Brunswick state a minimum age of 
admission of children to employment 
which is not less than fourteen, al- 
though British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia make certain exceptions whereby 
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children under fourteen may be em- 
ployed for limited periods In certain 
seasonal work connected with fish and 
fruit canning. The School Attendance 
Acts of most of the provinces place 
a general restriction on the employ- 
ment of children of school age during 
school hours—for example, in Ontario 
the minimum age of employment is 
fourteen according to the Factory Act, 
but the Adolescent School Attendance 
Act requires children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age to obtain work 
certificates before seeking employment. 


MINIs Acrs 

In like manner the Mining Acts pro- 
vide for the inspection and regulations 
of mines, making certain requirements 
regarding the internal arrangement of 
mines for the protection of miners 
against the peculiar dangers to which 
they are subject. New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island are the only 
provinces without such legislation. 
The employment of women and girls 
in the work of the mines is prohibited 
in Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, and the coal mines of British 
Columbia. All the Mining Acts but 
that of Manitoba fix a minimum age 
of employment of boysin mines. This 
age is highest in Ontario, where the 
minimum is placed at sixteen years for 
boys working above ground and eight- 
een for boys working below ground. 
In Nova Scotia no boy under twelve 
may do any work about the mines 
and in the metalliferous mines of 
British Columbia no boy under twelve 
may be employed below ground. In 
the former province, however, the 
Education Act prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen unless 
they hold school certificates 

According to the Acts of the other 
provinces the minimum age varies 
from fourteen to sixteen. The Mines 
Act of Manitoba makes no provision 
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on this subject, but the Childran’s 
Act prohibits the employment of 
children under sixteen years of are 
in dangerous or unwholesome occupa- 
tions. All the provinces have mace 
rules in regard to age and certain 
qualifications for persons in charge of 
hoisting machinery. The eight-hour 
day is required by the Act of Brirish 
Columbia for all mine workers; in 
Ontario and Alberta for all under- 
ground workers; in Quebec for bovs 
under seventeen working underground 
and the law of Nova Scotia allows 
a ten-hour day for boys under sixteer.. 

The Acts of British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia require the inspector to 
visit each mine and every part of it 
at least once a month, but the acts of 
the other provinces do not ccntain 
any clause as to frequency of inspec- 
tion. The Act of Quebec is the onlr 
one which makes no definite provision 
for adequate ventilation in mines. A 
certain measure of protection for the 
health of employees in mining camps 
is provided in all provinces by the 
Public Health Act. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTE 


All the provinces of Canada but 
Prince Edward Island have Workmen’s 
Compensation laws now in force. Ir 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba. 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick the collective liability syster. 
with exclusive state funds has super- 
seded the older form of legislation of 
the Enployers’ Liability Acts, but in 
Saskatchewan and Quebec the em- 
ployers are held responsible and in ९६६९ 
of accident damages are recovered 
from them through action in the ccurts. 

In each of the former six provinces 
a Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of three members has been established 
to administer the funds to which all 
employers coming under the Act con- 
tribute. The provisions of the acts 
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vary considerably as to the industries 
covered, classes of workers included 
and the amount of compensation al- 
lowed. All the acts enumerate the 
industries to which the law applies and 
in no case are agriculture and domestic 
service included. ‘These mdustries are 
divided mto classes according to the 
hazard cf the employment and the 
employers In the various classes are 
made callectively, not individually, 
liable for payment of benefits by an 
assessment the rates of which are 
uniform within each group but vary 
with the class. 

This system of merit rating acts as 
an incentive to accident prevention, 
since those employers in whose estab- 
lishment relatively few accidents occur 
pay a smaller premium. Certain em- 
ployers, such as railway and navigation 
companies, are upon the individual 
liability basis. The six provinces hav- 
ing a system of state insurance provide 
compensation for injury due to certain 
industrial diseases, and the provision 
of medical service in connection with 
industrial accidents and diseases has 
been added to other compensation. 

No uniform scale of compensation 
in the case of death or injury has been 
adopted yet by the provinces. Jn the 
six having a system of state insurance 
definite amounts varying from thirty 
to forty dollars per month are payable 
to the widows with a certain allowance 
for each child of from seven dollars 
and fifty cents to ten dollars within 
certain limits. In Ontario, Nova Sco- 
tia and Manitoba the Acts provide fc 
the increase of the allowance for each 
child to fifteen dollars, m Alberta to 
twelve dollars and fifty cents and in 
British Columbia to twelve dollars 
per month in the event of the widow’s 
death. 

For permanent total disability On- 
tario and Manitoba allow compensa- 
tion of sixty-six and two-thirds per 
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cent of average earnings of the work- 
men, the other four provinces allowing 
fifty-five per cent, but there are certain 
restrictions on the amount of wages 
that may be taken into consideration 
in calculating average earnings. By 
the Act of Quebec the sum of ‘four 
years’ wages of the deceased workman 
is allowed the widow with a maximum 
of three thousand dollars and a mini- 
mum of fifteen hundred dollars, and 
in Saskatchewan a sum equal to three 
years wages with a maximum of 
twenty-five hundred and a minimum 
of two thousand dollars. Similar com- 
pensations are paid to employees in 
the two provinces for permanent total 
disability. 

The amounts of compensation for 
partial disability vary greatly but the 
majority of the provinces pay a stated 
percentage of the diminution of earning 
capacity within certain limits. The 
Acts of Alberta and Ontario provide 
that 2 suitable foster mother taking 
the place of a parent may receive the 
same amount of compensation as a 
widow would receive. 

In the six provinces the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may order first- 
aid appliances to be installed. British 
Columbia and Alberta authorise the 
Board to issue regulations for the 
purpose of preventing accidents and 
diseases. By the Acts of Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick this author- 
ity is delegated to employers’ associa- 
tions and regulations thus issued are 
binding on employers of the same class. 
`` In 1921 an arrangement was made 
between the provincial governments of 
Quebec and Ontario whereby workers 
residing in Quebec and employed in 
Ontario will no longer be discriminated 
against in the application of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. In the 
event of accident they will be entitled 
to compensation from the province 
in which they are employed. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


The demand for protection of women 
and girls in Industry with respect to 
wages has resulted in Minimum Wage 
legislation in seven provinces of the 
Dominion; namely, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
The Acts of Quebec and Nova Scotia 
are as yet inoperative. In all these 
provinces the Acts are administered by 
Minimum Wage Boards, excepting in 
Quebec where a commission of three is 
to be empowered with its administra- 
tion. In forming these boards it has 
been the intention of each province 
to provide a responsible body of men 
and women representative of the inter- 
ests involved, and authority has been 
given them to investigate occupations 
and industries at their discretion. 
The minimum scales for female workers 
are fixed with reference to the necessary 
cost of living rather than the ability 
of the industry to pay, and the juris- 
diction of the boards extends to hours 
and conditions of labour in industries 
concerned, excepting in Quebec, where 
the law refers to wages only. Special 
provision is made for handicapped 
workers and all provinces have pro- 
vided a penalty as a means of securing 
the enforcement of awards. 

The application of the law is more 
or less restricted in all the provinces, 
and the special Miners’ Minimum 
Wage Act of British Columbia is the 
only Act extending this protection to 
men. According to the annual reports 
of these boards the result of Minimum 
Wage legislation has been a general 
improvement in the standard of wages, 
hours and working conditions and not 
a tendency for the minimum to be- 
come the maximum. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES ACTS 
The Provincial Mothers’ Allowances 
Acts, while they do not provide direct 
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protection for industrial workers, have 
an evident bearing on the subject end 
are of special interest to labour. These 
Acts have been formed in the interests 
of the children for whom proper car2 
in the home has been made possible 
The allowance is considered in eacn 
case as a salary from the Governm=2nt 
to an otherwise needy mother for 
services rendered to the state in ths 
proper care of her children. As an 
employee of the state she is expected t> 
measure up to certain standards set 
for such guardians. These Acts ar: 
in operation in the four western prov- 
inces and in Ontario, and have been 
subjected to continuous review in 
order that they might meet a3 tar as 
possible the need of the present day. 

By the Ontario Act as amended पर 
allowance may be paid towards th= 
support of dependent children of a 
mother who is a widow; whose husbend 
is In an asylum; whose husband is 
permanently disabled; whose husbend 
has deserted his family, and has aot 
been heard of for five years, presumed 
to be dead. A proper foster mother 
may also receive an allowance and th2 
board may use its discretion in पाउ 
ease of others not strictly under चार 
Act. 

Recipients are required to be British 
subjects, resident three years in =h2 
Dominion, and two years in the prov- 
ince, and proper guardians for zhe 
children. The age of a dependent 
child is under sixteen in accordance 
with the Adolescent School Attendance 
Act, and only mothers with two or 
more children or one child and anotaer 
dependent and incapacitated member 
of the family are entitled to assistance. 
A commission of five people, two of 
whom are women, has been appcin-ed 
for the purpose of this Act. The 
provincial government pays the whole 
cost of this commission and all ote? 
administrative expenses, so that zhe 
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fifty per cent of the cost of allowances, 
which is contributed by the municipali- 
ties, is paid to beneficiaries. By an 
amendment of 1921 the commission 
is authorised to enter into reciprocal 
arrangements with other provinces 
regarding the payment of allowances. 

The provisions of qualifications of 
the acts in the other provinces are: 
broadly tae same except that in British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan mothers whose husbands a-e in 
penal institutions are included and in 
British Columbia deserted wives are 
qualified. Like Ontario these prov- 
inces state the age of dependent chil- 
dren as under sixteen, except in Al- 
berta where fifteen is the age im the 
case of boys only. Three years is the 
longest time of residence required by 
any province. In British Columbia 
The Workmen’s Compensation Eoard 
regulates the administration of the 
Act, in Manitoba a commission of 
five, in Alberta the Superinterdent 
of Neglected and Dependent Chidren 
appointed under the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act of Alberta, and in Saskatch- 
ewan the Bureau of Child Protection. 

In Nova Scotia a commission was 
appointed in 1919 to enquire inter alia 
into the practicability of a scheme for 
Mothers’ Allowances. This commis- 
sion has since unanimously rezom- 
mended the passing of a Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, the proposed terms of 
which are similar to the chief terms 
of the acts of the other provinces. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN--EMPLOYMENT 


A3 the amount of protection affcrded 
by means of collective bargaining to 
women and young persons, who need 
it most, is almost negligible, it is 
natural that the tendency of prote2tive 
labour legislation in Canada, as in 
other countries, should be to apply in 
a greater measure to them. In the 
case of children the state acts in loco 
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parentis and in the case of women 
workers it takes cognizance of the fact 
that they are physically weaker than 
men and that injury to the health of 
numbers of them would be a matter 
of public importance. The fact of 
special protection has been illustrated 
in the provisions of the Factory, Min- 
ing and Minimum Wage Acts and may 
be noted in other provincial laws. 

The legislature of British Columbia, 
having regard to the draft conventions 
of the First International Labour Con- 
ference, enacted a series of measures 
m 1921, with the provision that they 
should come into operation concur- 
rently with or after the coming into 
operation in other provinces of similar 
laws. These laws prohibit the em- 
ployment of women and young persons 
between eight p.m. and seven AM., 
set the minimum age of admission of 
children to employment at fourteen 
years and provide for an eight-hour 
day and a forty-eight-hour week in 
industrial undertakings. 


SPECIAL PROTECTION AFFORDED 
WOMEN AND GIRLS 

The Maternity Protection Act of 
British Columbia was passed forbid- 
ding the employment of women in any 
industrial or commercial undertaking 
during the six weeks following her 
confinement and permits her on pro- 
duction of the necessary medical cer- 
tificate to leave her work six weeks 
previous to the probable date of con- 
finement. Employers are forbidden 
to dismiss employees so absenting 
themselves from work. This Act be- 
came operative January, 1922, and 
provides for the carrying out of the 
draft convention in all respects except 
in so far as maternity benefits are 
concerned. 

The Female Employment Act of 
Saskatchewan prohibits the employ- 
ment of a white woman or girl in any 
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capacity requiring her to reside or 
lodge in or to work in any restaurant 
or laundry without obtaining a special 
license for the purpose. In Ontario 
a subsection of the Factory Act states 
that no Chinese person may employ 
in any capacity or have under his direc- 
tion or control any female white person 
in any factory, restaurant or laundry, 
but the proclamation naming the date 
on which this section shall come into 
force has not yet been issued. This 
is the case with the Act of Manitoba 
and in British Columbia a similar law 
is enforced. With the exception of 
Quebec all the provinces grant by 
legislation to married women the right 
to wages and earnings acquired through 
employment. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 

By legislation similar to the Chil- 
dren’s Protection Act in Ontario, 
which prohibits girls under sixteen and 
boys under twelve from engaging in 
any street trade, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec exercise 
a certain control over children in such 
occupations. By an amendment of 
1922 to the Ontario Act, street trades 
for children are forbidden between 


‘the hours of ten P.M. and six A.M. Six 


of the provinces allow parents or 
guardians to bind a youth with his 
consent as an apprentice according 
to certain terms, and three provinces 
provide for the rights of minors over 
a stated age to contract for service. 
By the laws of all the provinces but 
Nova Scotia a minor may sue for 
wages within certain limits as if he 
were of full age. 

In addition to this negative protec- 
tion, that is to the prohibition of long 
hours, night work, employment of 
children under a stated age and in 
dangerous occupations, a certain posi- 
tive protection has been provided by 
the Provincial School Attendance Acts, 
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which makes school attendance cor- 
pulsory until a stated age. The state- 
ment has been made that “The best 
child-labour law is a compulsory educa- 
tion law covering forty weeks m tLe 
year and requiring the consecutive 
attendance of all children to the age 
of fourteen years.” 

The Acts of Ontario require full 
attendance from the ages of eight to 
sixteen, but make certain exceptions 
for children from fourteen to sixte2n 
who may be allowed home permits or 
work certificates when necessery. For 
children holding such permits a pert- 
time course of instruction of four hın- 
dred hours per year is necessary. Tais 
clause has not been fully carriec out 
because of lack of accommodation, and 
the clause requiring part-time courses 
of instruction of three hundred and 
twenty hours per year for adolescents 
between sixteen and eighteen, does 
not become effective until September, 
1923. 

In Manitoba the age is placed at 
fourteen and in the other three western 
provinces at fifteen: unless & stated 
grade has been reached. The Maritime 
Provinces require school attendance 
till thirteen years of age with cerain 
exceptions, and in Nova Scotia the 
employment of children under sixteen 
is prohibited unless they hold school 
certificates. 


PROVISION FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Technical Education Act, passed 
by the Federal Government in 1919, 
authorises the payment of money 
grants to the provincial governments 
on certain conditions for the purpose 
of promoting technical education in 
Canada. The sum allotted to 2ach is 
in no case to exceed the amcunt thus 
expended by such provirce. Under 
this Act provision has been made - all 
the provinces for technical education. 
When fully developed a proper and 
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adequate system of technical and vo- 
cational education will contribute ma- 
terially toward the solution of many 
prcblems in industry. 


Hours OF LABOUR AND WAGES 


With respect to protection of workers 
in the matter of hours of labcur in 
industrial undertakings it has been 
observed that the Factory and Mini- 
mum Wage Acts restrict the number of 
hours during which women and young 
persons may be employed. The ad- 
m‘nistrative orders of the Minimum 
Wage Board of some cf the provinces 
heve limited to eight hours the working 
dey of female employees in various 
establishments which have come under 
tkeir jurisdiction. In Nova Scotia an 
eight-hour day has been established 
fcr young persons under sixtzen in 
fectories and for girls under sixteen 
and boys under fourteen in shops. In 
British Columbia the laws respecting 
an eight-hour day in factories apply 
to women and girls. 

Restriction by law in the matter 
of hours of labour for men is confined 
usually to those occupations which 
are peculiarly hazardous or which in- 
volve the element of public safezy, such 
gs transportation. In British Colum- 
bia the working day for miners is 
lmited to eight hours. This is the 
case in Ontario and Alberta for under- 
ground workers in mines and in Quebec 
for boys under seventeen working 
underground. Jn Manitoba the Fair 
Wage Board established by the Act 
of 1916 has provided an eight-hour day 
for certain occupations on public 
works. The British Columbia Hours 
of Work Act of 1921 provides for an 
eight-hour day in all industriel under- 
takings, but the Aci is to come into 
force concurrently with or sfter the 
enactment of similar legislation in the 
other provinces. In addition to legis- 
lation on this matter the eight-hour 
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day has become the rule for large 
numbers of workers through coLective 
agreements and trade practices. Sta- 
tistics obtained m 1919 from firms em- 
ploying approximately one half of the 
total number of persons employed 
in industry in Canada indicate that 
about forty-seven per cent work an 
average of eight hours per day or less. 


EARLY CLOSING Hours 


Most of the provinces provice for 
early closmg by-laws for shops and 
the closing of shops on certain days. 
In Ontario the Fire Departments Hours 
of Labour Act requires one whole day 
off duty for firemen regularly emp.oyed 
and where the two platoon system is 
in operation the twenty-four-hotr re- 
lease at the change of platoons shall 
not be regarded as & day off duty. 
By the Two Platoon Act of 1921 towns 
and cities of ten thousand population 
and over are required to operate the 
two platoon system. Following this 
plan firemen work alternate twenty- 
four hours or & ten-hour day and a 
fourteen-hour night shift to alternate 
once & week. No deduction of pay 
or holiday shall be allowed by reason 
of the provisions of this Act. 


WAGE REGULATIONS 

Minimum wages are being set for 
female workers in Industry in the five 
provinces having active systems of 
minimum wage regulations. All the 
provinces provide general protection 
for workers in the matter of wages 
under the various Lien Acts and have 
Acts in force similar to the Wages 
Act of Ontario. In the case of as- 
signment or liquidation this Act de- 
clares that wages not to exceed -he 
wages of two months due any person 
employed at the time or one month 
previous thereto, shall be paid in 
priority to claims of general creditors. 
In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
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and Quebec directors of companies are 
liable to employees of the company 
for debts due for services performed 
while they were directors, providing 
that the company is sued within a year 
after the debt is due and the directors 
sued within a year after they ceased 
to be directors. Certain limits as to 
the amount which may be thus col- 
lected have been set by these provinces. 

The Master and Servants Acts of 
Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan provide for prose- 
cution on charge of non-payment of 
wages. The majority of the provinces 
give some measure of protection in the 
matter of wages on public and sub- 
sidised works. Under the Fair Wage 
Act of Manitoba, 1916, a board com- 
posed of both employers and employees 
has been appointed to advise the Min- 
ister of Public Works in the matter of 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
of labour on public works. 

SAFETY 

In the matter of the safety of work- 
ers, the Factory and Mining Acts 
aim to prevent hazard in industry by 
requiring that dangerous machinery 
be guarded, precautions against fire 
be taken and that elevators and hoists 
be properly installed. The majority 
of the provinces safeguard employees 
and the general public by providing 
for the licensing of engineers operating 
steam plants and by regulating the 
construction and inspection of steam 
boilers. Interprovincial regulations re- 
specting the construction of steam 
boilers have been adopted by the 
western provinces and Ontario. 

In order to give a certain amount of 
protection to electrical workers, On- 
tario has authorised the Hydro Electric 
Commission to guard in every way 
possible the safety of the employees 
connected with its works. The laws 
of Manitoba and Quebec provide for 
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the licensing of electricians, Saskatche- 
wan authorises the Lieutenant Cov- 
ernor in Council, and Alberta the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
make such regulations as are deemed 
necessary and practicable for the pro- 
tection of electrical workers. By the 
law of British Columbia an inspector 
is charged with this duty. All tae 
provinces but Prince Edward Island 
require moving picture machine ap- 
erators to be licensed. 

In British Columbia and Manitoba 
operators of passenger elevators must 
be licensed. British Columbia stares 
eighteen as minimum age of operator, 
and Manitoba sixteen. Under the 
Factory Acts of the other provinces, 
excepting Prince Edward Island, cer- 
tain regulations as to construction end 
operation are made and in Ontarw the 
minimum age of eighteen is stated for 
operators on elevators in factories, 
shops and office buildings. Br the 
Municipal Act of Ontario the munic- 
Ipalities are given the authority to 
license elevator operators. 

All the provinces require chat ffeurs 
to be licensed. Holders of such li- 
censes must be eighteen years of age in 
all the provinces except Britisa Co- 
lumbia, which states seventeer, and 
fifteen to seventeen with permit. On- 
tario and Saskatchewan also issue 
licenses to drivers of sixteen to eight- 
een who have passed certain exarina- 
tions. 

For the protection of employees on 
buildings, Ontario, Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan have passed Build- 
ing Trades Protection Acts, making 
certain regulations to be camolied 
with in the erection, alteration, repair 
or demolition of every building. Que- 
bec has a similar act applying to cities 
and towns as well as an act requiring 
the inspection of scaffolding. In addi- 
tion to the precautions against fire 
required by the Factory Acts, Orzario, 
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British Columbia and New Brunswick 
make further provision necessary by 
fire prevention acts. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 

The Employment Offices Codrdi- 
nation Act passed by the Federa- Gov- 
ernment in 1918 provides for the estab- 
lisament of a national employment 
service. The Employment Service 
Council of Canada has been created to 
advise the Minister of Labour on the ad- 
ministration of the Act, and to recom- 
mend ways and means of preventing 
unemployment. A publicemplcyment 
service has been developed in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatcnaewan, 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Quebec, with a total 
of seventy-six offices and eight clearing 
houses. Under the terms of the Act 
the Federal Department of Labour has 
assumed the responsibility for a certain 
proportion of the expenses of the 
service, but each province retains 
complete autonomy so far as the 
affices within its boundaries are con- 
cerned. Ontario, Alberta and Sas- 
Eatchewan have established provincial 
Employment Service Councils which 
codperate with the Employment Serv- 
ice Council of Canada, and in Manitoba 
the Industrial Conference Board func- 
tions ६8 the Provincial Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Employment Service. 

In five provinces employment offices 
charging fees have been abolished. 
Ontario and Quebec allow certain 
specified agencies to operate under 
license and government supervision 
but according to the agreement en- 
tered into by the Federal end Pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour under 
the Codrdination Act the provinces 


shall not issue any new Drovincial 
licenses to commercial employment agencies 
which charge any fee or commission either 
to employers or employees and shall not 
transfer any license already issued.” 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


In the establishment of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, the Dominion 
has met the principal object of the 
draft convention concerning unemploy- 
ment. 


INCREASING CONCEPTION OF DUTY OF 
STATE TOWARDS Its CITIZENS 

From this summary of provincial 
labour legislation in Canada it is 
evident that complete uniformity has 
not yet been accomplished and that the 
laws do not meet in all respects the 
requirements of the draft conventions 
and recommendations of the First 
International Labour Conference. If, 
however, one might apprehend the 
trend of events, the volume and im- 
portance of protective legislation, both 
in new acts and amendments passed 
by the provinces in the last five years, 
would indicate an increasing conception 
on the part of the state of its duty 
toward its citizens. 

In addition to legislation framed for 
the purpose of providing adequate 
protection for workers in industry 
some form of scientific management, 
some means of improving industrial re- 
lations and gaining coöperation be- 
tween management and employees 
are essential in order to help solve the 
problem of industrial unrest with its 
ill effects on the workers themselves 
and on production. The organised 
effort represented by labour legislation 
is not sufficient. It must be supple- 
mented by the efforts of employers, 
employees and their respective or- 
ganizations. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


One form of industrial service de- 
veloped recently in Canada is that of 
group life insurance. Employers who 
have adopted this scheme during the 
difficult years since 1919 regard it as an 
important factor in stabilising labour 
and improving the general attitude 
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of employees to their work which re- 
sults in increased production. A sys- 
tem of group insurance may be adopted 
by an employer for purely business 
reasons, in order to reduce the cost 
of migratory labour, or he may con- 
sider it a means of meeting an economic 
responsibility he feels towards his 
employees. Whatever the impelling 
motive the benefits may be shared by 
both management and employees. It 
is not possible to measure exactly the 
influence of any one phase of employ- 
ment management methods in improv- 
ing industrial relations, but the fact 
that the volume of protection extended 
to workers through group life insurance 
has increased yearly since 1919 when 
it was first written in Canada would 
indicate that it performs a valuable 
service in this direction. I 

Section eighty-three of the Federal 
Insurance Act, 1917, states In part 
that 


No such life insurance company shall 
make or permit any distinction or dis- 
crimination In favour of individuals be- 
tween the insured of the same class and 
equal expectation of life in the amount or 
premiums charged or in the dividends 
payable on the policy. 


This section precluded the writing 
of group insurance in Canada until 
companies agreed to make the group 
premium rate for the individual avail- 
able also to the individual applying 
for Insurance apart from the group. 
In 1919 the companies consented to 
meet this condition so that now every 
company writing group insurance is 
required to issue individual insurance 
on the same plan at the group rate. 


Increase 


Insurance firms in the United States 
have been writing group insurance 
since 191%, so that branches of such 
companies in Canada were naturally 
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the first to write it here. The gross 
amount effected in 1919 totalled nearly 
eleven and a half million dollars cover- 
ing eighty-six policies, and five of Lhese 
were written by a Canadian company. 
The greatest increase in business was 
in 1920 when the number of new poli- 
cies was three hundred and “006, 
amounting to about sixty-six and ६ half 
million dollars. By the end of 1921 
group insurance to the value of cver 
eighty-eight and a half million dollars 
had been effected in Canada and thirty- 
nine million of Ba covered pclicies 
written by Canadian companies. Re- 
turns for 1922 are not complet2 yet 
but indicate that this gross amount 
has been increased to over a hundred 
million dollars. 


Purpose 

The purpose of group life instrance 
is to provide employers means o7 in- 
suring their employees on a besis of 
cost. Automatic coverage of all persons 
of the group concerned is effected under 
one blanket policy, and it is nec2ssary 
that a group be composed of at least 
fifty persons. Group insurance is usu- 
ally written under a formula deter- 
mined by the conditions surrounding 
employment, the hazards involved and 
age distribution,—in other words the 
assurability of the group as a whole. 
In thus precluding individual se_ection 
medical examinations become unneces- 
sary, the fact that an employe2 is in 
active service being taken as evidence 
of fairly good physical condition. 


Amounts of Insurance 


The minimum amount of insurance 
granted to each individual is five hun- 
dred dollars and the maximum usually 
three thousand dollars although some 
companies allow larger sums under 
certain conditions. There are several 
formulae which may be followed m 
determining the amount of insurance 
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fo> each employee. The plan may 
provide a uniform amount for all in 
the group or the amount may be based 
on wages or length of continued sarvice. 
Under the latter scheme an employer 
ig given an opportunity of rewarding 
faithful workers, especially `f the 
formula is made retroactive. Atypical 
policy of this kind might start with 
five hundred dollars or one thousand 
dollars after three months of 3ervice 
and increase one hundred dollars per 
year until a stated maximum had been 
reached. The period between the 
five hundred dollar and the one thou- 
sand dollar amounts is often shortened 
and larger yearly increases by which 
tae maximum is reached in a shorter 
tıme are popular with many concerns. 
An equitable and satisfactory plan 
for office staffs is to have the amount for 
the individual equal his yearly salary 
and this amount is adjusted as the 
salary increases. Some firms provide 
the same amount of coverage, usually 
one thousand dollars, for all employees, 
and the plan of one thousand dollars 
for single and two thousand dollars 
for married employees regardless of 
service and rank has been adopted in 
a few instances. Many veriations 
of these schemes are permitted, but 
`n all cases where varying amounts 
are awarded the discrimination must 
be between classes, not between in- 


dividuals. 


Provisions for Payments 

A certificate of insurance bearing the 
name of the beneficiary and the amount 
of insurance is issued to each person 
in the group but the contract is be- 
tween the employer and the insurance 
company. In the case of death from 
any cause of the employee covered 
the contract provides for the immediate 
payment either in one sum or in 
monthly instalments of the amount 
of the insurance to the beneficiary. 
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Provision is usually made for the pay- 
ment to the insured should he become 
permanently and totally disabled be- 
fore reaching the age of sixty. 


One-Year Renewable Term 

Group Insurance is written upon 
tke one-year renewable term plan. 
The cost is in accordance with a definite 
scale of rates and increases for the 
individual each year because of in- 
creasing age, but the general experience 
is that the rate for the whole group 
remains practically constant because 
of new and younger workers being 
added to the group. The rates are 
greatly reduced since the expense to 
the insurance firm of medical exam- 
ination, of individual solicitations and 
collection of premiums has been elim- 
inated. Nine or ten dollars per one 
thousand dollars of msurance is an 
average yearly premium or about one 
per cent of the payroll. In the great 
majority of cases this premium 1s 
paid in full by the employers. The 
contract provides for terminations and 
additions to the insurance on the pro 
rate rating basis and also for the con- 
version privilege whereby an employee 
leaving the service can within a stated 
time convert the insurance to a regular 
policy at the regular rate for his at- 
tained age and without any medical 
examination. ‘The conversion privi- 
lege is valuable mainly because a 
medical examination is not necessary 
and because many a workman will 
convert his policy who would not in- 
vest in a new policy. 


POPULARITY ror GROUP LIFE 

Group sickness and disability in- 
surance is sold less extensively in 
Canada than group life. One reason 
for this may be that a part of the field 
has been covered already by the com- 
pensation payable ior industrial ac- 
cidents and diseases under the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Acts. Moreover, 
such policies involve a larger premium 
outlay. When combined with group 
life insurance in order to give complete 
protection It is customary for the 
employees to contribute towards the 
premiums under the disability con- 
tract. This system has the advantage 
of placing a certain amount of responsi- 
bility upon the employees, thus tending 
to develop greater interest and cotpera- 
tion. 


q 
Harmonious RELATIONS 


Individual life insurance is expensive 
for the average wage-earner, and his 
chances of accumulating sufficient sav- 
ings to provide for his family’s future 
are small. The guarantee that a 
certain definite provision will be made 
for his family m the event of his death, 
not as a matter of charity but as a 
benefit rightly belonging to his employ- 
ment, such a guarantee will be a strong 
inducement for him to remain with 
his firm. The mental effect of this 
relief from anxiety for the future re- 
sults in greater efficiency and makes for 
harmonious relations between employer 
and employed. 

With the exception of the matter of 
wages, almost any method of improving 
conditions for workers, which is not 
required by law nor a definite necessity 
of the industry, is open to adverse 
criticism. In the case of group in- 
surance the chief objection has been 
that such a system is paternalistic, that 
it is offered as a bribe to workers to hold 
them and as a substitute for proper 
wages. If, however, the amount of 
premium outlay were applied to the 
wages of workers, the increase thus 
gained would amount to about one per 
cent only. A spirit of coöperation 
can be developed through a system 
of group insurance which could far 
outrank any feeling of paternalism, 
and this indication that an employer 
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desires continued service from his 
workers arouses a feeling of conficer.ce 
and permanency productive of satis- 
factory work. 

Group life insurance is but one of 
several codperative benefit plans and 
it cannot be advocated as a cure-all 
for industrial unrest. It 1s, however, 
another evidence that the human as- 
pect of industry is receiving considera- 
tion. It is a form of protectior em- 
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ployers may provide for their employ- 
ees at cost and which the employees 
are not able to provide for themselves 
at a similar rate. If group insurance 
is made a supplement for low wages 
it will not gain the good-will of the 
workers, but as a fair recogni-ion of 
the interdependence between employer 
and employee, it may do much to stim- 
ulate tne codperative spirit in indus- 
try. 


The Returned Soldier 


By Tuz HONORABLE H. S. BELAND, P.C., M.D., M.P. 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Reëstablishment, Ottawa 


T HE last Canadian census prior 
to the outbreak of war, taken in 
1911, showed a male population be- 
tween 18 and 46 years of age, of 1,720,- 
070, divided as follows: Between 18 
and 80, 980,150; between 31 and 40, 
548,168; between 41 and 45, 196,757. 
The enlistments from Canada in 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
and in the Allied Armies, numbered 
610,081, of whom 432,642 proceeded 
overseas. At enlistment probably 100,- 
000 were, through the cessation of 
railway extension, out of regular em- 
ployment, and 10,000 were minors 
under the age of 18 years, who had 
followed previously no regular occupa- 
tion. The withdrawal from active 
industry of the balance of half a million 
men created during the war a very 
serious problem and resulted in the re- 
organization of almost every industry, 
the employment of female help and 
the consequent closing of opportunities 
for male employment. The gravity 
of the situation was increased and the 
problem made more difficult by the 
length of time many of the men were 
on active service. It will therefore 
be seen that the reabsorption and re- 
establishment of so large a proportion 
of the male population of Canada was 
no easy task. It is true that the Do- 
minion possesses almost unrivalled 
natural resources but the returned 
soldier, after years of military service, 
could not be expected at once to re- 
adapt himself to peace conditions nor 
could he live on those natural resources. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE RETURNED 
SOLDIER 


Within one year of the commence- 
ment of hostilities, invalids were re- 


turning from overseas and others, 
found unfit for military service, were 
being discharged from camp. The 
latter usually returned to their previous 
occupation while the former required 
a longer or shorter term of hospitaliza- 
tion. In the autumn of 1915 arrange- 
ments were made with each of the 
provincial governments which result- 
ed in the formation of commissions 
charged with the duty in each province 
of seeking employment for men re- 
turning from overseas as soon as they 
were fit to work. The personnel of 
these commissions usually included a 
member of the provincial government, 
a manufacturer, a commercial man, 
a representative of labor and an agri- 
culturist. During the three years, 
prior to the Armistice, thousands of 
men were retstablished through the 
agency of these commissions, very 
close coöperation existing during this 
period between them and the Federal 
Government. Jn June, 1916, a sys- 
tem of Vocational Training was estab- 
lished to which reference will be made 
later, 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

The greatest pressure commenced 
shortly after the Armistice. Immedi- 
ately this event took place the Govern- 
ment, through the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Reéstablishment pre- 
pared a questionnaire which was 
dispatched overseas. The object was 
to collect complete information from 
all members of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force as to their intention 
regarding employment on their return 
to Canada, so that adequate plans 
might be made for their rapid absorp- 
tion as civilians into the national life 
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of the country. The forms were 
distributed from Ypres to the Yosges 
Mountains, from the Rhine to the 
English Channel and throughout En;- 
land and Scotland. They were cor- 
pleted and dispatched to Ottawa, with 
such speed that by the 81st March, 
1919, information with respect to 
every man, comprising his regimental 
number, rank, unit, whether marzied 
or single, age, place of residence m 
Canada, dispersal area selected for 
discharge, occupation prior to enist- 
ment, occupation desired on demob- 
ilization, past experience in that 
occupation and various other Items, 
was available and was circulated 
throughout twenty-two dispersal 
areas. 

In addition to the securing oÍ this 
information an active campaigr in 
France and England was conducted 
for the purpose of informing the trocos 
about to be demobilized, as to the 
various benefits provided by the Gov- 
ernment in their behalf. Lectures 
were delivered, pamphlets distribtted, 
advertising carried in newspapers and 
periodicals circulating among the troops 
and moving picture displays ‘were 
given. A representative of the Le- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Reëstaklizh- 
ment travelled from England on every 
transport and delivered lectures daly 
to the men during the voyage. 

Free government employment oifices 
were established in 89 towns and 
cities and an official, whose duzy it 
was to deal with all demobilized sokdiars 
seeking employment, was placed in 
every office. Through his instrumen- 
tality, preference for returned soldiers 
was secured and an active campa:gn 
was carried on by a special branrh of 
the department among employers of 
labor generally. In the working out 
of this policy labor scouts wer: en- 
gaged to visit, at stated intervals, the 
principal industrial establishments so 
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as to keep in touch with vacancies as 
they occurred. 


Success OF EMPLOYMENT BURLAU 


An analysis of the demobilization 
questionnaires which were completed 
by 278,544 men, showed that about 
20 per cent did not desire to return to 
their pre-war occupations. ‘The fol- 


‘lowing statement (See p. 269) indi- 


cates the main occupational divisions 
previously followed and subsequently 
chosen: : 

Of the 278,544 men referre] to, 
100,755, or 86 per cent, were over the 
age of 30, while 27,629 were over the 
age of 40. The success attendirg the 
operation of this employment s>rvice 
is Indicated in the attached chart. 
It will be seen that the number of 
positions obtained greatly exceeded 
the net number of men making ap- 
plication. In many cases several po- 
sitions had to be found before a man 
wes finally placed; for instance, 22,836 
men were placed twice, while 281 were 
found ten or more positions. In one 
case the department succeed>d in 
placing a man 29 times before he was 
finally reéstablished. 


War SERVICE GRATUITY 

Immediately after the Armistice the 
Government provided for the payment 
of a special War Service Gratuity 
to all men who had served, based on 
the length of service. The amount 
paid to a private who had three years’ 
service, a part of which was overseas, 
was $70 per month, if without de- 
pendents, and $100 per month if with 
dependents, payments being cortinued 
fcr six months. For lesser periods of 
service payments were made for less 
than six months, 

In addition to the large number of 
men who returned without physical 
impairment many were disabled by 
wounds, injury or disease. Dthers, 
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STATEMENT OF OCCUPATIONS FOLLOWED PRIOR TO ENLISTMENT AND THOSE PROPOSED TO BE For- 
LOWED SUBSEQUENT TO DISCHARGE, BASED ON 273,544 DEMOBILLZATION QUESTIONNAIRES 





I TO | No CHANGE | GAIN FROM ' Suges 
OCCUPATION OTHER IN Occu- OTHER Previovaly | PROPOSING 
OCCUPATIONS] PATION |OCOUPATIONS FOLLOWING | To Fortow 
OCCUPATION | OCCUPATION 
Agriculture and stock raising 4,716 67,502 £0,269 72,218 87,771 
Building and construction. 8,266 18,647 1,255 21,908 19,902 
Civil and municipal govern- 
ment ... 1,046 2,931 1,024 8,976 3,955 
Domestic and personal serv- 
ices, communication and 
transportation, ... .. 7,508 21,582 3,981 29,040 25,518 
Hunting and fishing, for- 
estry and lumber manu- 
facturing . ... . 1,969 4,410 488 6,879 4.898 
Clothing manufacturing 799 2,538 217 3,277 2,755 
NOOO eee . sehen 1,564 $,312 878 4,876 3,690 
Mechanics .......... .. 10,284 19,489 3,282 29,678 22,671 
Textile, chemical and gen- 
eral trades ....... 2,594 6,798 606 9,827 7,890 
Mining.. .. 1,860 5,486 549 7,346 6,085 
Professional and general 12,708 55,986 2), 409 68,694 76,896 
Trade, merchandising and 
banking........... 6,757 11,078 1,488 16,885 12,560 
219,654 53,890 278,644 273,544 





who though fit in a military sense at 
the time of enlistment were not patho- 
logically fit, and these suffered an ag- 
gravation of pre-war disabilities due 
to the stress of military service, or 
there was a natural progression during 
service. Those who required medical 
treatment were provided for in hos- 
, pitals specially organized or in existing 
institutions throughout Canada. When 
= medical treatment had reached a 
finality further assistance was granted 
in three ways: (1) by vocational 
training, (2) by pension, and (8) by 
insurance. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


After the close of every previous 
war disabled soldiers had been allowed 
to fend for themselves and no attempt 
was made, except on an insignificant 
scale, to salve the war wastage among 


those suffering severe disabilities and 
handicaps. As early as 1915 certain 
patriotic Frenchmen commenced Vo- 
cational Training schools in France, 
supported largely by public and private 
philanthropy, and a good work was 
achieved, but nothing upon a com- 
prehensive and national scale was 
undertaken until the Government of 
Canada led the way. Two plans pre- 
sented themselves: (1) To train in 
highly skilled trades, taking from one 
to three years or possibly more, or, 
(2) to build upon the foundation of 
the pre-war occupation by teaching 
some lighter occupation closely allied 
to it. 

The second method was adopted as 
a general principle in Canada. For 
instance, if a man had been a printer 
and had an amputation of the leg, he 
was if possible trained to operate a 
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linotype or monotype machine. IF 
he had been a house carpen-er end 
was so wounded that he could not climb 
over a building, he was taught cabire- 
making. ‘Those who received traininz 
ranged in age all the way from youths 
under 18 to men of 55 and over—tber2 
were 252 of the latter—in ecucatica 
from the illiterate to the university 
student; industrially, from the lowest 
grade railway laborer to the highly 
skilled mechanic. The number cf 
occupations in which training was 
given was 421; 83.9 per cent of the 
trainees had received no further educt- 
tion than that given in the puolic 
school; 18.2 per cent had ettended 
high school; 1.5 per a university and 
1.4 per cent a business college; 55.1 
per cent were single or widowers and 
44.9 per cent were married. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


In order to determine the best 
method of training, a careful survey 
was made of Industrial opportun:ties 
and many hundreds of manufacturing 
plants were investigated so as to selezt 
occupations suitable for men with ssec- 
ified disabilities, to ascertain the atli- 
tude of manufacturers and employers 
of labor to disabled soldiers. and <o 
educate them toward a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the prob- 
lem. It was thus possible for the men 
in charge of the work to find an opening 
suitable to the man applying for train- 
ing. Up to the 18th November, 1922, 
42,568 men had graduated, of wiam 
8,835 were minors who were granted 
courses of training not because of a 
disability but because they enlistad 
when under the military age of 18 and 
suffered a serious interruption of their 
training or education. 

To ensure the ultimate value of the 
training given a follow-up system was 
introduced and continued until it was 
demonstrated that the trainee was in 
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a position to earn regular wages. 
The final disposition showed that 65.6 
per cent of the men trained continued 
In the occupation for which they were 
tramed, 25.9 per cent were employed 
oth2rwise and the balance were lost 
sight of or had died. 


PENSIONS 


When a man enlisted he was sup- 
posed to have a healthy person. On his 
discharge the state charged itself with 
the duty of compensating him for any 
detriment he might have undergone 
during his period of service. The in- 
tention of a pension is to ensure decent 
comfort to its recipients. The Ca- 
nadian practice took no account of 
former training or social status in 
determining pensionability. Further, 
in order to encourage industry and 
adaptability, it was provided that no 
deduction should be made from the 
amount awarded to any pensioner 
owing to his having undertaken work 
or perfected himself in some form of 
industry. It was realized that if a 
pension granted were subject to re- 
duction because the recipient had 
secured remunerative work, a premium 
would be put on shiftlessness and in- 
difference. Owing to the increase in 
cost of living and the recognized in- 
adequacy of pre-war pensions, various 
increases in the amount of pension for 
total disability, upon which all degrees 
of pension are based, have been made 
effective from time to time. Under 
pre-war regulations pension for total 
disability was $264 per annum. This 
was Increased by a Committee of 
Perliament which sat in 1916, to 8480. 
It was subsequently increased to $600, 
which is still the basic rate. There is, 
hcwever, a cost of living bonus added, 
of 50 per cent, making the total dis- 
akility pension for ranks below captain, 
$900 per annum. In case of helpless- 
ness, requiring constant attendance, 
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a further amount up to $750 per annum 
may be added. À widow’s pension is 
$720 per annum. Additional pensions 
are paid in respect of children of 
widows and of total disability pen- 
sioners, $180 per annum for the first 
child, $144 for the second, and $120 
for the third and subsequent children. 
The pension standard is the earning 
power of a healthy male in the open 
labor market. | 


INSURANCE 

Owing to the fact that a man who 
had suffered impairment during his 
war service was debarred from ob- 
taining life insurance at ordinary rates 
or from obtaining insurance in a line 
company at all, an act known as the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was 
passed in 1920, providing for govern- 
ment insurance at low rates for any 
man who had served in the Canadian 
Forces, one feature being that no 
medical examination was required. 
In view of the number of death-bed 
insurances it has since been necessary 
to impose certain restrictions. The 
principal object of this insurance was 
to enable a man to make provision for 
his widow and dependents, as even 
though he might die from a service 
disability the widow is not pensionable 
unless marriage took place before the 
appearance of the injury or disease. 

A further class of insurance was 
made applicable from September, 1921, 
under which the Government assumed 
responsibility for accidents in the case 
of workmen engaged in factories, etc., 
where such accident imposes liability 
on an employer. The benefits are 
restricted to those who are in receipt 
of a pension of 20 per cent and upwards. 
This legislation was considered neces- 
sary, as employers hesitated to engage 
men with a war disability owing to 
the cumulative effect when an accident 
occurred, as no deduction is made by 
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Workmen’s Compensation Boards in 
respect of the previous condition; for 
example, a man who lost an eye in 
service and a second eye in industry 
would be entitled to compensation 
from an employer for total blindness. 
The present law places all pensioners 
within the classes named in a preferred 
position. 
LAND SETTLEMENT 

Another measure, which has made 
for the rehabilitation of a large number 
of men, is the Soldier Settlement Act, 
under which assistance is given to 
eligible and qualified returned soldiers 
who desire to settle on farms in Canada. 
Every man must have sufficient capital 
to pay down 10 per cent of the purchase 
price, also to maintain his family until 
the next harvest and to buy feed and 
seed. Loans up to 84,500 for the 
purchase of land, $2,000 for live stock, 
and $1,000 for erection of buildings, 
etc., may be made to those purchasing 
land through the Soldier Settlement 
Board; to settlers on Dominion lands 
loans up to $3,000 may be made, and 
those who own agricultural land, but 
require money for development, may 
borrow up to $5,000. Provision is 
included in the Act for the amortiza- 
tion of loan and interest repayments 
and assistance is rendered to settlers 
in the purchase of equipment, etc. 


RELIEF 

During the winter of 1919-20, it 
was apparent that a measure of unem- 
ployment relief would be required for 
the assistance of men who had failed 
to settle themselves after discharge. 
This work was carried out by coédpera- 
tion with the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund and resulted in tiding over a 
number of men who were not able to 
secure. employment or who having 
secured it were unable to hold it. To 
a lesser extent it has been necessary 
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to assist vocational graduates aad 
pensioners who have become unem- 
ployed, down to the present time. 
The Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Reéstablishment has also operated 
workshops where handicapped men 
can obtain light employment in the 
manufacture of articles which ere 
readily saleable. It is probable that 
this work will be carried on perma- 
nently through the coöperation of ६ 
non-governmental organization. 

From the foregoing summary it will 
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be apparent that very energetic meas- 
ures have been taken to rehabilitate 
and reéstablish the men who served 
in the Canadian Forces during the 
late war. While some aspects of 
the problem still remain, and will do so 
for many years to come, by far the 
larger majority have been reéstablished 
and, as soon as normal condi-ions 
prevail in industry, trade and com- 
merce, the balance, apart from the 
sick and mentally deficient, will have 


` become absorbed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLIGHMENT 
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Divorce in Canada 


By THE Hon. Mr. Justice A. Rives HALL 
Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for the Province of Quebec, Montreal 


REVIEW of the question of di- 

vorce in the Dominion of Canada 
must necessarily be prefaced by a brief 
indication of English law and practice, 
for, although the British North America, 
Act has empowered the Federal Parlie- 
ment to make laws concerning marriage 
and divorce, that authority has never 
been invoked for any general law, and 
the only ‘substantive law applied to 
such cases, either in the Provincial 
Divorce Courts, or before the Senate 
Committee, is the English law. 

The Common Law of England, 

which follows in this case the Canon 
Law of the Church, 
deemed so highly and with such mysterious 
reverence of the nuptial tie that the causes 
of divorce are purposely limited to a few 
extreme and specific provocations (Black- 
stone's Commentaries). 
The consideration of such cases origi- 
nally came within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which could first decree a divorce a 
mensa et thoro, a judicial separation, 
which did not, however, dissolve the 
marriage tie; or, secondly, pronounce a 
sentence of nullity, declaring that the 
show or form of marriage had between 
the parties was null and void from the 
beginning—that no legal tie ever ex- 
isted. The Ecclesiastical Courts, how- 
ever, had no authority to dissolve a 
marriage good in itself, whatever might 
be the delinquency of the parties. The 
sentences pronounced were improperly 
termed sentences of divorce a rinculo 
mairimont, for in the cases to which 
alone such sentences were applicable, 
there was in fact, in the eye of the law, 
no legal vinculum or binding tie of any 
kind. 


Strictly speaking, therefore, there 
was no absolute divorce; by the law of 
England the contract of marriage was 
indissoluble, and when once it had been 
constituted in a legal manner there 
were no means of putting an end to it 
in any of the courts. Nevertheless the 
actual dissolution of such a contract, 
when adultery had been committed, 
was so consonant to reason and religion, 
that where the general law failed to 
give a remedy, Parliament stepped in 
to provide one specially by passing a 
particular law in favour of those who 
could make out a case which would 
warrant its interference. 

Two conditions were in general 
necessary to satisfy Parliament: 

First a divorce a mensa et thoro had to 
be obtained from the Ecclesiastical 
Court. Second, an action for damages 
had to be brought against the adulterer 
in the Civil Court for criminal conver- 
gation. The latter was not absolutely 
necessary, and appears to have been 
regarded as a safeguard against divorce 
being granted to persons who had con- 
nived at the acts of adultery, or had 
themselves been guilty of misconduct 
in the marriage state. By this charac- 
teristic evasion, the law of England 
completely changed its practice while 
still maintaining its ancient theory of 
divorce. Probably the anomalous 
character of the remedy might have 
brought about a change but for the 
great practical evil of the expense at- 
tending the proceedings, ‘Three suits 
-—ecclesiastical, civil, and parliamen- 
tary—were necessary. Divorce be- 
came a remedy for the rich. The poor 
were driven to bigamy. Yet it was 
not until 1857—and then not without 
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determined resistance—that this dis- 
graceful state of things wes changed by 
the passing of the Act under which wess 
established the Court of Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, the proceedings 
before which have now, with few ex- 
ceptions, the same object and result es 
the former proceedings in Parliament 
and in the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The action for damages for 
crim. con. is represented by the adul- 
terer bemg made a party to the hus- 
band’s suit. Full divorce is granted 
on the principles usually recognized by 
the House of Lords; and the other 
remedies are such as might formerly 
have been granted by the Ecclesias-ical 
Court. 

It is to be noted that, while the wife’s 
adultery is a sufficient cause for di- 
vorce, the husband’s transgression 
must be aggravated by other offences: 
incest, cruelty or desertion. 


First REFORM ACT 

The Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Act was undoubtedly a great 
and necessary reform, for as between 
the desirability of divorce by Special 
Act of Parliament or by petition to a 
judge, the opinion of those who heve 
had an opportunity of studying both 
methods is entirely in favour o? the 
latter. The enunciation of certain 
definite grounds upon which a decree 
would be pronounced was a still furtaer 
improvement. But that Act, it was 
soon noted, fell far short of an en- 
lightened modern view of what a 
reasonable law of divorce should be. 
So long ago as 1896 it was declared that 
the English law of divorce and sepzra- 
tion was in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory. 


It is full of inconsistencies, anomal:es and 
inequalities amounting almost to absurdi- 
ties; and it does not produce desirable 
results in certain important respezts 
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EQUALITY OF SEXES 

‘ The question of still Turther reform 
was, therefore, submitted to a repre- 
sentative commission, which, after a 
prolonged and careful study, presented 
its report towards the end of the year 
1912, the majority reccmmending ex- 
tensive reform. 

The outstanding feature of this 
report was the demand for an absolute 
equality of the sexes, the placing of men 
and women on an equal footing with 
regard to grounds for divorce, which 
were extended to include: adultery, 
wiful desertion, cruelty, incurable in- 
sanity, habitual drunkenness, and com- 
muted death sentence. 

Under the jurisprudence that had 
been developed under the Act, “cru- 
elty” was given a very narrow inter- 
pretation; it had to be such cruelty as 
resulted in bodily injury. The com- 
mission suggested that cruelty suffi- 
cient, even without adultery, to justify 
divorce . 


should be such conduct by one married 
person to the other as makes it unsafe, 
having regard to risk of life, limb or health, 
bodily or mental, for the latter to continue 
to live with the former. 


This epoch-making report was the 
subject of wide discussion, and re- 
ceived a fairly general approval; and 
had the Great War not supervened 
within the short period of eighteen 
months it is not unlikely that the 
English law of divorce would long be- 
fore this have been brought into accord 
with modern ideas, Nothing having 
been done, it is still condemned by the 
most competent authorities as immoral 
and unjust. Lord Buckmaster, in a 
recent communication to The Times 
(October 11, 1922) gave specific in- 
stances of the anomalies and abuses 
that still prevail. The wife of an in- 
sane murderer remains his wife. He is 
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incarcerated in a criminal asylum 
without prospect of release. She is 
told by the Courts that she is a married 
woman, and even in such circum- 
stances must remain irrevocably mar- 
ried in the sight of the law; and the 
social world, with expressions of pity, 
shuts its eyes to the consequences, 
Infection by syphilis is no ground for 
divorce. Bigamy, which is extremely 
common, is not sufficient ground for 
divorce, it must be “bigamy with 
adultery”; and 


although it might be assumed anywhere 
outside of a law court, that a man who has 
r:sked penal servitude to obtain possession 
of a woman, was not prompted by platonic 
love, yet the law requires independent 
proof of adultery. 


Lord Buckmaster’s letter made a 
profound impression, and there is 
evidently a remarkable modification of 
opinion among religious leaders, in- 
cluding even some dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church, which has heretofore 
set its face sternly against the remar- 
riage of even the innocent parties in 
divorce proceedings. 

This law of divorce with all its 
anomalies, inequalities and injustice, is 
tke only substantive law that exists in 
Canada. It is applied in all the prov- 
inces except Ontario and Quebec. The 
only grounds for divorce are those 
provided by the English Act. It 
speaks well, therefore, for the morality 
of our fellow-citizens that the short- 
comings of our law should not, as yet, 
have brought about the conditions that 
are so much deplored m England. 


PART SENATE PLAYS 
The jurisdiction of the provincial 
courts is, however, supplemented by 
the Parliamentary Divorce granted by 
the Senate at Ottawa, to which the 
residents of Ontario and Quebec have 
access as well, and as Parliament has 
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enacted mo substantive law, has not 
enumerated any special grounds for 
divorce, the Senate has asserted the 
right of examining each case on its 
merits, and, while giving every con- 
sideration to the English jurisprudence, 
holds itself entitled to bring to bear on 
the question modern ideas and stand- 
ards. Parliament is not, therefore, 
bound by the narrow limits of the 
English law, and does recognise other 
grounds of divorce than those estab- 
lished by the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Act. There are, therefore, in 
Canada, two jurisdictions, two sets of 
tribunals, before which questions of 
divorce may be brought. 


JURISDICTION OF PROVINCES 

The British North America Act, ` 
1867, conferred upon the Parliament of 
Canada the power to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government 
of Canada in relation to marriage and 
divorce, and the provincial tribunals 
in certain provinces are still permitted 
to continue a jurisdiction in matters of 
divorce which was conferred upon 
them prior to Confederation, or, in the 
ease of provinces admitted later, ac- 
quired by the general terms of their 
charters. 

In the first category are found the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, all of 
which had, by their provincial legisla- 
tures, established courts of marriage 
and divorce. British Columbia stands 
in a somewhat different position, in 
that, while no special court was estab- 
lished, jurisdiction has been assumed 
by the Supreme Court of the province 
under the Ordinance that enacted that 
the civil and criminal laws of England 
as the same existed on the 19th No- 
vember, 1858, should be in force in all 
parts of the province. 

This was affirmed in the case of 
Š. vs. S. (1. B. C. L. R., p. 28), and 
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while there was in that case thé weighty 
dissenting opinion of the Chief Justice 
(Sir Matthew Begbie) the Court hes 
since repeatedly followed the prace- 
dent. 

The Privy Council later gave the 
seal of its approval to this ruling and 
declared that the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia has jurisdiction to 
entertain a petition for divorce b2- 
tween persons domiciled in that colory 
m resect of matrimonial offences 
alleged to have been committed there- 
m (Watts vs. Watts, À. C. 1908, o. 
573), 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, as part of the old Northwest 
Territory, enjoyed the laws of Eng'and 
as they stood on the 16th July, 1870, 
and, therefore, they had the English 
-aw of divorce, under the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1857. 

It is Interesting to note, however, 
that for many years this right was 
ignored, petitions for Parliamentary 
Divorce were frequently preserted, 
and it was not until the year 1919 that 
the jurisdiction of the provincial ccurts 
was finally admitted. In that year 
two cases were pleaded before the 
Privy Council, one from Manito>za 
(Walker vs. Walker, A. C. 1919, p. 94°); 
the other from Alberta (Board vs. 
Board, A. C. 1919, p. 956). In the 
Manitoba case, Lord Haldane said: 


The Divorce Act of 1857 did much more 
than set up a new court and regulare its 
procedure, It introduced new substant.ve 
law, and gave to the court it constizuted 
not only the jurisdiction over matrimorial 
questions, which the old Ecclesiastial 
Tribunal possessed, but a new jurisdict.on 
arising out of the principle, then foe =he 
first time introduced into the law of Eag- 
land, of the right to divorce a vinculo meri- 
monii for certain matrimonial offences. 
This right had been made part of the law of 
England before July 16, 1870, and it became 
part ot the substantive law of Man:toba. 
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QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 

The provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario are, therefore, the only parts of 
Canada that have no divorce other 
than the Parliamentary Divorce 
granted by the Federal Parliament. 
At the time Upper Canada, now On- 
tario, adopted the English law relative 
to property and civil rights, m 1792, 
no power to dissolve marriage was 
vested in the courts in England, and 
the provincial legislature never con- 
ferred it, although the provincial 
courts are competent to deal with the 
validity of a marriage contract on the 
ground of its being a civil contract, and, 
in cases of fraud, mistake, duress and 
lunacy, declare it void. | 

Tn the province of Quebec marriage 
is leclared indissoluble, and, while the 
provincial courts have jurisdiction to 
annul a marriage for impotency exist- 
ing at the time of the marriage, and for 
causes that would invalidate any civil 
contract, there is no jurisdiction for 
divorce. The right of either consort 
to sue for separation from bed and 
board, corresponding to the divorce 
a mensa et thoro of the English Ecclesi- 
as-ical Courts is well recognised. In 
the text of the Code, and under the 
earlier jurisprudence, a wife might de- 
mand separation on the ground of the 
husband’s adultery only when he kept 
his concubine in the common habita- 
tion, but in modern practice a less 
biased view is taken, and as the hus- 
band’s misconduct in certain circum- 
stances is interpreted as outrage, ul 
usage or grievous insult, separation 
may be granted on that score. 

While the provinces that have fol- 
lowed the English law have their own 
ecurts for the hearing of applications 
for divorce, it is generally recognised 
that they may, with the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, eval themselves 
of the wider advantages of a petition 
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to the Senate at Ottawa. The pro- 
cedure followed in what is known as 
“Parliamentary Divorce” has been 
adapted from that which prevailed in 
England prior to 1858. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIVORCE IN CANADA 
AND ENGLAND 


It is to be noted, however, that 
Parliamentary Divorce in Canada is a 
very different thing from the Parlia- 
mentary Divorce that was formerly 
applied in England. The Parliament 
of the United Kingdom never did, and 
without changing the law or making a 
law for the purpose, it could not divorce 
छ husband and wife a vinculo mairt- 
monii unless they had been previous y 
divorced a mensa et thoro by the Civil 
or Ecclesiastical Court, and unless the 
petitioner had obtained a verdict ard 
judgment for damages in a separace 
action against the paramour. This 
decree, verdict and judgment had to be 
filed with the petition to the King, and 
they were an essential and indispensa- 
ble part of the record. In this way tke 
King and House of Lords had before 
them the previous findings of two 
competent courts upon the precise 
offences which were essential to the 
petition for a divorce. Even this, 
however, was not conclusive, for each 
petition was referred to a Committee 
of the House of Lords, who reinvesti- 
gated and scrutinised the facts and 
previous evidence of record to see that 
there was no collusion, nor anything to 
deprive the petitioner of the right 
which he sought. 


POLICY OF SENATE 

The Senate has followed the example 
of the House of Lords in appointing 2 
committee to investigate the facts, but 
it has entirely dispensed with the other 
essential—that of the record of a prior 
suit before a competent court. The 
assumption of jurisdiction, therefore, 
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by the Senate of Canada under the 
British North America Act, has been 
criticised as a usurpation, it being con- 
tenced that the passing of an individual 
act 1s not the adoption of a law. The 
autkority of the Parliament of Canada, 
in reference to divorce is confined to 
making a general law for the peace and 
order and good government of Canada, 
and it has been argued that dissolving 
marriage contracts one by one is not 
making a law, more particularly as 
there is no law available to the Domin- 
ion of Canada or the Parliament of 
Canada upon which it can act, or pro- 
ceed to thus break the civil contract of 
marriage. Whether or no this be too 
narrow and strict an interpretation, 
Parliament has administered divorce 
since Confederation and, although it is 
undoubtedly eminently desirable that 
some general law of divorce should be 
adopted, there is little probability of 
the present jurisdiction being abro- 
gated or curtailed until some general 
law aad been introduced. 

The late Senator Gowan, referring 
to this question of Parliamentary 
Divorce, said: 


Whatever differences of opinion may ex- 
ist or. the subject of divorce, all will agree 
that the law which permits separation be- 
tween man and wife—the dissolution of a 
sacred life tie—should be administered by 
a known and safe method, the causes of dis- 
solution supported by reliable evidence, 
severely, calmly and discretely tested, and 
the énquiry conducted with some regard to 
legal form. 


FEDERAL DIVORCE Law 


While it is apparent, therefore, that 
there is an urgent need in Canada for a 
general law of divorce, the reluctance 
of the Federal Parliament to draft 
legislation is explained by the opposi- 
tion of the province of Quebec to any 
formal recognition of divorce. Under 
the present system, however, the resi- 
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dents of Quebec, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, are free to take advantege 
of the provisions for a Parliamentery 
Divorce, and the Ecclesiastical au- 
thorities can restrain such action only 
by their spiritual authority. The 
Church is fully within its rights in 2x- 
ercising its authority over its own ad- 
herents, but that authority shonld 
not be the cause of depriving ote 
citizens of an opportunity to secure 
release, in simple and effective menrez, 
from ties which are irksome and dis- 
honouring. 

The late Sir George Cartier, in ex- 
plaining the matter, said that at -h2 
time of the formation of the Confedera- 
tion, the question of divorce had ben 
left purposely to be decided by th> 
Federal Parliament, which had 3 
Protestant majority, and taken away 
from the Legislature of Quebec, the 
majority of which were Catholic, be- 
cause it was against the creed end cor- 
science of Catholics to vote for divcrce 
In any circumstances whatever. This 
was done in order that justice might 
be done to Protestants. The Cetk- 
olic Bishops of Canada, knowing thst 
the inhabitants of Canada formed 
a mixed community, approved cf 
this course, and he (Sir George) aad 
reason to believe the Holy See did 
so too. (Dom. Parl. Debates, 1890, p. 
694). 

A Federal law of divorce would not 
deprive the Church of its spiritual au- 
thority, and to orthodox and devout 
Catholics a resort to the courts weuld 
be no more permissible than is now a 
resort to Parliament. 

A Federal law of divorce would, 
therefore, in no sense be an invasion of 
the rights of the Church. The e- 
cessive cost of a Parliamentary Divorce 
deprives the unfortunate poor of a 
right that should be equally availabe 
to all, and makes divorce a rich man’s 
privilege. 
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A GREAT DETRIMENT 

One of the unfortunate results of this 
condition of affairs is that many per- 
sons who find it impossible to secure 
divorce In Canada take advantage of 
the proximity of the United States, 
where many jurisdictions have 80 lax 
a system that divorce is encouraged 
and made easy. The law of Canada, 
even that of the province of Quebec 
(Mignauk I, p. 551) recognises the 
validity of a divorce secured in a 
foreign jurisdiction when the parties 
have acquired a valid domicile therein, 
but it too often happens that the 
domicile recognised by individual 
states is 9. mere subterfuge, many di- 
vorzes are secured by Canadians, the 
validity of which may be seriously 
questioned, and in several cases Parlia- 
ment has refused to recognise an 
American divorce as valid and con- 
clusive in Canada. 

The laxity of divorce law in many of 
the states of the American Union has 
been widely criticised, and there has 
been, from time to time, in the neigh- 
bouring Republic a strong agitation in 
favour of the adoption of a general 
Federal Jaw of divorce, bringing about 
uniformity, a higher respect for matri- 
monial obligation, and a stringency 
that would go far to check the tendency 
to early, unconsidered and careless 
marriages. 

The moral and religious aspects of 
this question, although closely allied 
are by no means synonomous, for the 
Church in its reluctance to counte- 
nance any dissolution of the marriage 
tie, even in circumstances of flagrant 
wrong, and in its determined refusal to 
countenance the remarriage of divorced 
persons in any circumstances, does 
lend its support to the perpetuation of 
conditions that are regarded, by secu- 
lar opinion, as highly immoral. The 
difficulty of securing divorce, it has 
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been shown, tends greatly to increase 
bigamy and other forms of licentious- 
ness; and it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the atmosphere engen- 
dered by the hate and detestation of 
parents who are “the bondsmen of a 
luckless and helpless matrimony ” must 
be seriously detrimental to the charac- 
ter of their unfortunate children. 

The evidence of distinguished thec- 
logians before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in 
1910 shows how wide is the room for 
diversity of opinion, and there is an 
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ever growing sentiment that the 
Church will not command the general 
assent of enlightened Christian con- 
science if she imposes the same life- 
long disability upon persons who, in 
the matrimonial relations, have proved 
themselves to be utterly culpable, and 
also upon other persons who, so far as 
all adducible evidence tells, must be 
held to be altogether innocent. By 
refusing remarriage the Church tacitly 
ignores the innocence of the injured 
and inflicts injustice on those who have 
suffered wrong. I 


The Labour Movement in Canada 
By B. H. Coats 


Dominion 3tetistician, Ottawa 


ANADIAN trade unionism begar 

in sporadic organization, drawing 
upon the usual inspiration. There 
were “labour circles” in Lower Canadz 
prior to 1830, but of their nature anc 
proceedings little definite is known 
The printers and shoemakers of the 
cities of Quebec, Montreal and To- 
ronto, following the radical traditions 
of their trades, were among the: firs: 
to organize—in the 1880’s and 1840's. 
But before 1850 the movement wa3 
negligible in Canada, and for reasons 
that are sufficiently obvious. Lend 
in the old provinces was plentiful; th= 
domestic system of production largely; 
prevailed; and life was economicall:7 
simple. The social and industzial 
unrest that swept over the United 
States and Europe between 1825 ani 
1850 was only faintly felt in Canads. 
Nor had Canada the educated and 
leisure classes whose leadership in 
philosophic radicalism so stimulated 
the labour movement in Great Britam 
during the second quarter of the last 
century. 


GRADUAL BROADENING 


From 1850 on the current broadened. 
There were strikes of printers, moulders 
and shoemakers in Toronto ducirg 
the 1850s. The seaports, natural_y 
in closest touch with the older coun- 
tries, developed some vigorous unions. 
Most important of all, the movement 
in the United States began to dow 
over into Canada. Jn 1869 the “N3- 
tional” Typographical Union of tke 
United States became the “Interna- 
tional” Typographical Union, in token 
of its affiliation of Canadian local 
lodges. Thus by 1870 the main char- 


acteristics of the Canadian labour 
movement were defined, or at least 
foreshadowed, as they have continued 
to the present. These are two-fold: 
the adoption of the forms and mecha- 
nism of the trade unionism of the 
United States; whilst the legislative 
programme and many of the ideas 
come from the mother country, whose 
common law prevails over the greater 
part of the Dominion. Quebec, with 
its differences of law and language, 
coniributes an element at many points 
distinct. f 

It was the winning in Canada of the 
bitter contest just fought out in Eng- 
land—that, namely, for the repeal 
of the Combination laws—that first 
encouraged the Canadian unions to 
attempt a representative national as- 
sembly. The year was 1873. The 
Canadian Labour Union, as the new 
central body was named, was sup- 
ported by 31 locals, though there were 
some 70 unions in existence by that 
time in Ontario alone. The Trades 
Council of Toronto had assumed the 
lead in calling the convention, but the 
example had been furnished by an 
“Industrial Congress” in the United 
States two months previously and by a 
“National Congress” in Great Britain _ 
in the year before. The Canadian 
Labour Union, with some initial suc- 
cesses to its credit in the way of 
legislation, waned with the bad 
times following the panic of 1878, 
and disappeared entirely three years 
later. 


A CENTRAL LABOUR Bopy 


Tn 1888, however, and this time with 
more direct encouragement from the 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


United States, the attempt to form a 
central labour body in Canada was 
repeated, and after 1886 the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada became 
a permanent institution, meeting an- 
nually and consistently increasing in 
numbers ‘and influence, though 1 
ebbed at least once afterwards almos- 
to the point of extinction. 

As already indicated, the trade 
unionism of Canada has been largely 
derived in so far as working machinery 
is concerned, from the United States. 
In other words its craft unions are for 
the most part branches of organizations 
having their headquarters in the Unitec 
States. There have been notable ex- 
ceptions. The Provincial Workmen's 
Association of Nova Scotia, founded 
in 1879, ran a long and successful 
career as a purely Canadian organiza- 
tion, and there have been at least a 
dozen other instances of purely Ca- 
nadian central craft unions. Never- 
theless the bulk of the movement has 
always been part and parcel of the 
continental system, and much of the 
interest attaching to it lies in its adap- 
tations of means to ends over the inter- 
national boundary. It was an interna- 
tional union, for example, that drove 
out the Provincial Workmen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The Trades and Labour Congress 
itself is essentially a device whereby 
the functions which are performed by 
the American Federation of Labour 
in the United States may be exercised 
in Canada. Again, it was the struggle 
in the rank and file of continental 
trade unionism between the Knights 
of Labour and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour which, transferred to 
Canada, led to the formation of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour in 
1903—one of the purely Canadian 
bodies to which reference was made 
above. Numerous other instances 
might be added as illustrating how 
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many of the incidents in the history 
of the Canadian labour movement are 
but variations upon the theme of 
internationalism. 


Present UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 

With this imperfect reference to 
history, the present outline must turn 
to a brief analysis of the movement in 
its present proportions. Since the 
year 1910 the Department of Labour 
has published a valuable report an- 
nually on the labour organizations 
of Canada, and the statistics which 
follow are from the latest of these 
issues. We may begin with the unit 
of organization and build up: 

In 1921 the trade unions of Canada 
consisted of 2,668 local branches having 
a total membership of 313,820. This 
represents a falling off from 1919 and 
1920, which were the high years in 
the movement, but it is approximately 
double the pre-war showing, which 
in turn represented a growth by seven 
times since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. By trades, the railway em- 
ployees, with 82,000 members, and the 
building trades with over 80,000 mem- 
bers, are the largest groups (the largest 
single organization is the United Mine 
Workers with 20,000 Canadian mem- 
bers); whilst by provinces, Ontario 
with a membership of 66,771, Quebec 
with a membership of 44,057, and 
British Columbia with a membership 
of 16,899, head the list. Montreal 
leads the cities with 191 unions, To- 
ronto standing second with 155, Winni- 
peg third with 94, and Vancouver 
fourth with 77. Over thirty cities 
have not less than twenty unions each. 

Next to the local unit in the scheme 
of labour organizations stand various 
federations, trades and labour councils, 
etc., of which Canada has a consider- 
able representation. Altogether there 
are in Canada 61 federations of trade 
unions, 42 district councils, and 60 
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trades and labour councils. The latter 
play a somewhat unique part ir Cam- 
ada—more aggressive than the similar 
bodies of the United States, anc m 
greater harmony with the general 
labour movement than has been 
achieved in Great Britain. 

Of the local unions, 2,223 with a 
membership of 222,896 are intema- 
tional. Altogether 98 international 
organizations have established ome 
or more local branches in Canada. 
Jt may be noted, however, that taere 
are 140 distinct craft organizations 
operating on the North American 
continent. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


At the apex of the international 
system in Canada stands the Trades 
and Labour Congress, whose furc- 
tion as daughter or sister body to 
the American Federation of La>our 
has been briefly noted. It may Je 
remarked that, just as the American 
Federation of Labour does not repre- 
sent all the 140 unions of the continent, 
so in Canada only 84 of the 98 inter- 
national groups are representec in 
the Congress. In Canada, as in the 
United States, the chief bodies holding 
aloof from the federated system sre 
the Railway Brotherhoods, which for 
various reasons prefer to work by 
themselves, z.e., through delegate bod- 
les, “legislative boards,” etc., mace up 
entirely from their own membership. 
The Congress, however, is par excel- 
lence the Canadian Parliament of 
Labour, and its career, now in its 
thirty-sixth year, may be said to con- 
stitute the history of the labour move. 
ment in Canada. 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMED IN OPPOSITION 

An international organization formed 
In opposition to the union on trade 
lines as represented by the Corgress 
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and the American Federation of Labour 
is the Industrial Workers of the V/orld. 
After a turbulent career it has all but 
disappeared from Canada. Likewise 
In opposition to existing forms of 
labour organization is the “One Big 
Union,” formed in Calgary in 1919, 
whose career reached its climax in 
the most sensational incident In our 
trade union history, the Winnipeg 
strike of 1919. The One Big Union 
is Industrial and socialistic, its aim 
being to hasten the day “wher pro- 
duction for profit shall be replaced by 
production for use.’ At the end of 
1919 it numbered 101 branches with 
a membership of 41,150, but this had 
shrunk to 85 branches with 5,300 
members in 1921. 


A CATHOLIC FEDERATION 

There are left the purely national 
trade unions of Canada. Of these 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
already briefly mentioned, consists 
of 82 branches with a memkership 
of 7,800. A new departure of more 
recent origin is the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of the Province of 
Quebec; as the name would imply, 
membership is confined to adkerents 
of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
earliest local union of the kind was 
formed in 1912, but by 1918 the move- 
ment had progressed sufficiently to 
warrant a general conference at which 
27 unions were represented. Two 
years later a conference of 225 delegates 
representing 120 unions with a reported 
membership of 40,000 created a perma- 
nent organization under the above 
title. Vigorous opposition to organi- 
zétion on creedal lines has been offered 
by the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the conflict has been aired in 
Parliament. The latest list of the 
Department of Labour shows 120 
unions in affiliation with the Federa- 
tion, 
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RELATIVE STRENGTH OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 

Trade unionism in Canada is rela- 
tively weaker in point of numbers than 
in England. It is weaker also than 
in the United States, a result of the 
preponderance of agriculture in the 
Canadian industrial scheme. But its 
progress in recent years has been very 
rapid, and it is steadily Increasing in 
individuality. It furnishes today one 
of the most interesting fields in which 
to study the evolution of Canadian 
institutions under the reaction of 
influences from Great Britain, bound 
to us by the political tie, and from the 
United States, so strong by economic 
position. 

Nowhere is the above more clearly 
illustrated than in the political pro- 
g-amme of organized labour. Jn the 
United States the labour movement 
is out of politics. In Canada, on the 
contrary, though action is still to be 
described as tentative, the tendency 
is to follow British example. Labour 
had a representative in the Canadian 
Parliament as long ago as the seventies. 
In 1900 the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress pronounced for independent po- 
litical action, though it was not until 
1917 that this policy crystallized in 
the organization of the Canadian 
Labour Party. In the last Federal 
election 80 straight labour candidates 
were in the field, with 37 “farmer- 
labour’? nominees and one “labour- 
liberal.” Two “labour” and five 
“farmer-labour” members were elected. 
In addition the Trades and Labour 
Congress sought pledges on a series 
of eleven questions from other candi- 
dates. Each province has its branch 
of the Labour Party, and there is a 
sprinkling of labour members in pro- 
vincial legislatures, Alberta having 
the strongest contingent with four. 
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FLEXIBILITY OF TRADE UNIONISM 


As above stated this is in the British 
rather than in the American tradition. 
Even wider is the gap between the 
American Federation of Labour and 
the Trades and Labour Congress in 
what may be termed international 
politics. Whereas the American Fed- 
eration of Labour has somewhat acri- 
moniously refused to throw in its lot 
with the newly organized International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which 
took over the affairs of the old Inter- 
national Secretariat after the war, 
the Dominion Trades and Labour 
Congress has been a consistent member 
since 1920, basing its action on the 
association of Canada with the British 
Empire and also with the League of 
Nations—a striking instance of the 
flexibility of trade unionism on this 
continent and its capacity to reconcile 
homeogenity of working machinery 
with diversity of corporate aim. 


SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 

The Socialist movement lies rather 
outside a sketch like the present, but 
there is a Socialist Party in Canada 
which ran five candidates at the recent 
election—all unsuccessfully. As al- 
ready hinted, socialistic propagandism 
within the ranks of Jabour reached its 
maximum in the incidents preceding 
the Winnipeg strike of 1919. The 
Winnipeg strike, however, was a strike 
of trade unionists on orthodox lines, 
and the failure of the radical element 
to realize the significance of its initial 
success—cr in fact to provide for it— 
revealed conclusively the weakness 
of the Socialist movement and its 
lack of any real hold on labour opin- 
ion. Socialism in Canada is essen- 
tially a western phenomena and it 
has made no headway with official 
trade unionism. 


Unemployment and Crganization of the Labour 
Market 


By Bryce M. STEWART 
Director, Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Employment Exchange, Chicago; formerly 
Director of the Em=loyment Service of Canada 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT 
|. TIL, quite recently Canada had 
no statistical measurement of um- 
employment although for a numker 
of years the Labour Gasette publish2d 
monthly reports from correspencerts 
on the employment situation in cheir 
localities. It could scarcely ke expect- 
ed that any official effort at measure- 
ment and analysis of unemployment 
should be inaugurated in the unprec- 
edented industrial expansion which be- 
gan about the first of the century and 
continued, with but slight interruption, 
until 1914. True, in the cccasconal 
slack times of this period there was 
sharp distress in the larger cities. but 
the responsibility for unemployment 
was generally held to rest upon the 
municipalities in the first instance, in 
the second place upon the provinces, 
and only very remotely—if at al— 

upon the Dominion Government. 

HIGH WATER-MARK 

In 1918 it was evident that the leng 
boom period was over. There vas 
much hardship in the winter of -9-8- 
14 and it is doubtful if the volume of 
unemployment during ' the following 
winter has ever been exceeded in zhe 
history of the country. The spring 
absorption of labour was insigniiicant 
and in 1915 city dwellers were con- 
fronted with the unusual spectacle of 
long queues of men waiting for relie? in 
midsummer at the civic charity de- 
partments. Delegation after delega- 
tion contended that the Dominion 
must accept some responsibility for the 
unemployment arising from the com- 


pletion of its railroad building program 
and for the thousands of unemployed 
immigrants admitted by the Federal 
Department of Immigration. It was 
urged also that the further unemploy- 
ment involved in the industrial read- 
Justmeni after the outbreak of war was 
obviously at the door of the Govern- 
ment in Ottawa. The Cabinet how- 
ever, pinned its faith to recruiting and 
munitions orders as correctives of the 
situation and the appointment of an 
uremployment commission, much de- 
sired in some quarters, was refused. 

The pressure of unemployment in 
these years stimulated interest in pub- 
lic employment offices and employ- 
ment statistics and at the end cf 1915 
the Labour Department for-tke first 
time sent a questionnaire to trade 
unions to ascertain what proportion of 
their members were unemployed. The 
same questionnaire was issued in June 
of the next year and quarterly there- 
after until 1919, when in anticipetion of 
demobilization the enquiry was placed 
on a monthly basis and has co con- 
tinued. 

The accompanying table, based on 
these union reports, shows the closer 
application of the labour force year by 
year during the remainder of the war 
period, the post-bellum unemployment 
oI the winter of 1918-19, the resump- 
tion of activity during the fictitious 
prosperity of 1919-20, and the wasting 
job famine which began in the autumn 
of 1920 and except for some seasonal 
activity in the following summer did 
not abate until the upward trend of 
recent months. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS REPORTED UNEMPLOYED BY TEADE UNIONS 





A REGULAR SYSTEM OF REPORTS 


In 1919 the newly organized Em- 
ployment Service instituted a system of 
reports from representative employers 
in every important industry. The 
following table, showing employment 
£3 reported by employers, is based on 
the number of employees actually at 
work on the reporting date in the es- 


1920 


1921 


the union membership, would have 
more regular employment than the 
general body of workers covered by the 
employers’ returns. 

In 1919 also the Employment Serv- 
ice begar. to issue statistical reports of 
the applications for employment and 
the demand for labour recorded at its 
75 local offices. These statistics throw 
light on labour turnover rather than 


EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY FrIPLOYERS 
(Number of employees on January 17, 1920 = 100) 








r 1921 1922 
January 1 100 (Jan. 17) 87.7 77.9 
February 1°.... 100.6 90 1 78.9 
March 1 101.2 88 0 81.9 
April ... 101.7 84.1 80.8 
May 1... 104.6 84.1 83.8 
June 1.... 106.2 86.6 89.2 
July 1... . _ 109.1 87.5 91.1 
August 1....... É. 108.3 88.9 98.1 
Septemberl...,.... , . .......... 107.8 88.7 93.7 
October 1 108.2 90.2 94.6 
November 1 104.4 90.4 95.8 
December 1.. .. ,,. ,,. ..,.. 100.3 87.1 95 1 
tablishments making returns in com- employment. They show when, where, 


parison with the working force indi- 
cated by the same firms at the middle 
of January, 1920, when the publi- 
cation of the returns was begun. 
The figures indicate the same gen- 
eral trend as those derived from 
the trade union reports although the 
latter do not show so much fluctu- 
ation. It could probably be as- 
sumed that skilled tradesmen, who 
constitute such a large proportion of 


and in what numbers employers and 
workers come into the labour market 
and the volume of transactions. The 
wage rates—the “high” and “low” of 
the different occupations in the market 
—are aso available in the reports for- 
warded to Dominion headquarters by 
the local offices, but as yet this in- 
formation has been given to the public 
only 0126." 
1 Employment, November 15, 1921, p. 9. 
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VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 

There has been, therefore, a marked 
development in Canadian employment 
statistics in the past few years and the 
official reports on the employment 
situation published in the Labcur 
Gazette are now based on the new sla- 
tistical data instead of the monthly 
statements from correspondents. As 
Professor Gilbert Jackson says: 


ie Had we possessed in 1914 the bocy of 
ormation which was afterwards collezted, 
we should have been able to base on krowl- 
edge decisions which rested then on bare 
conjecture. 


While unemployment in the rezent 
depression was perhaps as great as in 
1914-16 there was much less hardship. 
Demonstrations of the unemplcyed 
were noticeably few and poorly sat- 
ronized. Savings and household gaods 
accumulated during the floodtide of 
war employment served as a kind of un- 
employment insurance and Govern- 
ment effort at amelioration was more 
serious and on a larger scale than ever 
before. In order to meet the problem 
of unemployment among the demobi- 
lized soldiers in the winter of 1919-29, 
the Federal Government provided 
financial assistance for all necessitots 
cases. Relief was not given to any 
unemployed ex-service man unless he 
had registered at the nearest loczl 
office of the Employment Service cf 
Canada. The expenditure under ths 
scheme was expected to mount int 
the tens of millions, but when relief 
was discontinued late in April, 192C, 
the total disbursement among 43,382 
ex-service men was $4,629,803.70. 


GOVERNMENT GIVES FINANCIAL A-D 


The Dominion Government shared 
directly in the cost of unemploymens 
relief with the municipalities and prov- 
inces for the first time in the winter o? 
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1620-21 on the theory that the prevau- 
ing unemployment was In large meas- 
ure consequent upon the war. ‘Indeed 
the provinces had assisted the munici- 
palities with unemployment relief only 
on rare occasions. In a memorandum 
issued December 24, 1920, the Govern- 
ment urged that in as far as possible 
the situetion should be met by tke pro- 
vision of work instead of relief, but 
agreed to bear one-third of the cost of 
any necessary relief if the distribution 
were organized by the municipal au- 
thorities. It was expected thet the 
provincial governments would also 
meet one-third of the relief expenditure. 
Applicants for relief were required to 
register at the local office of the Em- 
plcyment Service and to secure a 
certificate that work was not ava-lable. . 
Thirty-one municipalities in six prov- 
inces tock advantage oz the offer and 
received about $500,000 from the 
Dominion treasury, indicating a total 
expenditure on unemployment reef of 
$1,500,000. The Dominion Govern- 
ment accepted full responsibility for 
the relief of handicapped ex-service 
men out of employment, and about 
$1,200,000 was expended in this way. 

The Government pursued this policy 
still further the following winter. on 
order-in-couneil of October 7, 1921 
(P. C. 3881) announced that if a mu- 
nicipality should undertake any work 
during the winter montas im order to 
provide employment and would bear 
the cost of carrying on the project in 
the usual working season, the Govern- 
ment would share the difference be- 
tween the actual cost and the estimated 
normal cost equally with the munici- 
pality and the province. The Govern- 
ment also agreed to continue to refund 
to the municipalities one-third of their 
disbursements ori unemployment ralief. 
Both proposals were subject to the con- 
dition that the provinces should shere in 
the expense equally with the Dominion. 
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The slight changes made by tke 
Mackenzie King Government, which 
took office at the first of the year, were 
in the direction of more liberal terms 
to the municipalities. The new Goy- 
ernment agreed to pay one-half instead 
of one-third of the excess cost of works 
undertaken during the winter to relieve 
unemployment and also to bear one- 
half of the cost of relief extended to 
unemployed ex-service men. The Fed- 
eral Government’s expenditure under 
this scheme amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,225,000, which was divided 
about equally between works and re- 
lief. The number of those benefitad 
under the works plan was considerable, 
especially as rotation schemes were set 
up in coöperation with the Employ- 
ment Service in several localities. The 
measure of supervision of municipal 
expenditures which was introduced 
under the relief plan, and especialy 
the requirement that applicants for 
assistance should register at the local 
employment office, marked a decided 
advance upon the promiscuous reliei- 
giving so widely prevalent m 1914-13. 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR 
MARKET 

The early Canadian farmers fre- 
quently followed the Old World custom 
of hiring their help on yearly contracts 
at the annual fairs and this was prob- 
ably the first stage in the evolution of 
an organized labour market in Canada. 
Farm help was recruited for the most 
part from the somewhat numerous 
sons and daughters of the farming 
community itself, True, there was a 
sprinkling of Immigrant workers from 
the United Kingdom, but the Canadian 
youth, trained in the many-sidedness 
of agriculture in a new land, was pre- 
ferred to the highly specialized farm 
labourer from the Old Country. 

This local labour market disappeared 
with the rise of the cities and thedraft- 
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ing of the country youth into urban 
occupations. Under protest the farmer 
began to look to immigration for his 
labour and found some relief in the 
movement of orphan children from 
Great Britain to the Dominions insti- 
tuted by Dr. Barnardo. These young 
workers were more easily adapted to 
Canadian farm life than the adult 
British farm labourer and now numbers 
of them are found m almost every 
countryside. The dearth of native 
farm labour and the resultant depend- 
ence upon the immigrant prompted 
government action to stimulate the 
immigration of farm workers, especially 
from Great Britain. In the winter of 
1906-7 “Canadian Government Im- 
migration Agents” were appointed on 
a commission basis in nearly every 
farming district of Ontario and the 
eastern townships of Quebec to report 
the local labour requirements. This 
information was forwarded to the 
representatives overseas who under- 
took to recruit the workers and to 
direct them to the local agents in 
Canada. In 1914 there were 160 
agents in the two provinces and their 
placements totalled from four to five 
thousand annually. The regular sala- 
ried immigration officials in some 
thirty cities directed about 20,000 im- 
migrants to employment annually, 
makirg a total annual placement for 
the Immigration Department of about 
25,005. I 
Since the war a women’s branch has 
been established in the Department of 
Immigration. This new agency, which 
has the assistance of an advisory coun- 
cil of representative women, has done 
much in coiperation with provincial 
officials to promote the immigration of 
household workers from Great Britain. 
In addition to the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s effort to recruit workers in the 
United Kingdom, some of the provincial 
departments of agriculture have main- 
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tained representatives overseas, each 
of whom has been engaged in persuad- 
ing people to migrate to his particular 
province as farmers or farm labourers. 
Before the war the Ontario Govern- 
ment was securing about 4,000 workers 
annually in this way. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The establishment of public em- 
ployment offices began during the 
period of industrial development which 
ended in 1918, when railroad and build- 
ing construction and expanding in- 
dustry were seeking labour as diligently 
asfarmmg. But the few offices of this 
period were not designed to measure 
the labour demand of the community 
and to recruit the workers required. 
In most cases they were established in 
the lean years; their viewpoint was 
philanthropic rather than mdustrial, 
and with the return of good times they 
generally disappeared, although some- 
times retained as agencies of alder- 
manic patronage. The Ontario Gov- 
ernment appointed a few part-time 
employment agents during the slack- 
ness of 1907-8, and while they were 
maintained for almost a decade their 
work was negligible. 

To Quebec is due the honor of enact- 
ing the first legislation for the estab- 
lishment of employment offices. ‘‘An 
Act respecting the Establishment of 
Employment Bureaus for Workmen” 
was passed in 1910 and three offices 
were opened. But the annual budget 
as late as 1915 was only about $15,000; 
the officials were underpaid and the 
placements did not exceed 7,000 or 
8,000 per annum. ‘The provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were accustomed to open temporary 
employment offices for the distribu- 
tion of farm hands during the grain 
harvest but no permanent employment 
exchange was established. 
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ABOLISHMENT OF PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


With the unemployment which ap- 
peared In the winter of 1913-14 both 
the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments began to consider the need for 
better organization of the labour mar- 
ket. The British Columbia Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, reporting m 1914, 
recommended the abolition of private 
employment agencies and the establish- 
ment of provincial public employment 
offices and indicated their preference 
for a national system of employment 
exchanges. Some months after the 
outbreak of the war the results of a 
departmertal enquiry on unemploy- 
ment, undertaken by the Federal 
Department of Labour in 1914, which 
included a plan for a nation-wide 
system of public employment offices, 
were placed at the disposal of the 
Ontario Commission on Unemploy- 
ment. 

Despite i:s provincial limitations the 
Commission, reporting in 1916, favored 
“an effective national system” of 
employment offices as well as the es- 
tablishment of provincial offices. The 
Ontario Government enacted legisla- 
tion to implement the Commission’s 
recommendations with regard to pro- 
vincial emp.oyment offices in 1916. 
British Columbia followed this ex- 
ample in 1917, Manitoba in 1918, and 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1919. 
The three last mentioned provinces 
provided in this legislation for the 
abolition of private employment agen- 
cies and in 1919 British Columbia 
passed a separate statute to that effect. 
With private egencies abolished by law , 
throughout the West, Nova Scotia 
followed in a statute of 1920 and the 
Ontario Government at the 1919 ses- 
sion authorized a reduction in the 
number of commercial agencies. Que- 
bec has not granted any new private 
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employment agency licenses in rec2nt 
years and in the two remainirg prov- 
inces—New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island—the number of such 
agencies is negligible. 


MPLOYMENT OFFICES, CoORDINATION 
ACT 

The war need of conservation of 
labor and apprehension of the diñ- 
culty of reabsorbing the soldiers give 
rise to a demand for some better or- 
ganization for labour distribution than 
the ten or twelve uncodrdinatec. em- 
ployment offices established by the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Accordingly, in 1918, the Dominion 
Government passed the Employment 
Offices’ Cobrdination Act, which au- 
thorized the Minister.of Labour tc aid 
and encourage the organization and 
coordination of employment offices and 
to promote uniformity of methods 
among them; to establish clearing- 
houses for the interchange of infcrma- 
tion between employment offices con- 
cerning the transfer of labour ard other 
matters; and to compile and distribute 
information received from emp_orment 
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offices and from other sourees as to 
employment conditions. 

In a short time agreements were 
completed with all the provinzes except 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. ‘The latter has a population of 
about 90,000, mainly rural, and did not 
feel any need for action, while in New 
Brunswick the Government fook the 
view that the municipalities should 
share in the expense. The Dominion 
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Government amended the Act to per- 
mit of this in 1920 and ihe larger mu- 


nicipalities of the province responded. 


With the encouragement afforded 
under this legislation the number of 
offices increased to 95 during the full 
tide of demobilization, and at present 
the number of offices is 73. 

The expenditures of the provinces 
for the maintenance of employment 
offices under the Act have been as 
follows: 1918-19, $107,281.98; 1919-20, 
$338,415.22; 1920-21, $467,781.50; 
1921-22, $478,588.02. Subventions 
amounting to one-half of these sums 
have been paid over to the provinces 
by the Dominion Government and in 
addition the expenses of the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa and its 
clearing-houses at Halifax and Winni- 
peg have come from the Federal 
treasury. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICH 
The following table gives the place- 
ments of the Employment Service 
since its Inauguration: 





CASUAL TOTAL 
37,904 $05,905 
79,264 445,811 
75,238 305,756 
95,695 $98,522 


Soon after the organization of the 
Employment: Service of Canada? a 
system for the clearance of labour be- 
tween the different offices was estab- 
lished. All the larger railways granted 
a special transportation rate for the use 

*For a more detailed account of the organi- 
zation of the Employment Service see The Em- 
pleyment Service of Canada, Bulletin of the De- 
partment of History and Political and Economic 
Science in Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada—No. 82. July 1919. 
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of persons sent to employment at a 
distance through the Service, and 
about 50,000 are transported under 
this arrangement annually. 

The central advisory council, called 
the Employment Service Council of 
Canada, has contributed materially to 
the development of the organization. 
This body, which was established by 
order-in-council soon after the Em- 
ployment Service began to function, 
now has 23 members, of whom eight 
are representatives of the provinces 
that have established employment of- 
fices under the Federal law. The Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association has 
two members, and the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries, the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association each have one 
member. The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, has two represent- 
atives; the Canadian Railway Brother- 
hoods, one; the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, one; the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, two; ¿he Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Reéstablishment, one; 
and the Department of Labour, three, 
two of whom must be women. 
With the recommendations of this 
advisory body for its guidance in 
dealing with such controversial mat- 
ters as wages and hours, and indus- 
trial disputes, the Employment Service 
has been able to follow a course that 
has commended it to both employers 
and employees. 

The Employment Service Council 
has shown a marked interest in spe- 
clalized employment work for juveniles 
and business and professional workers 
and on its recommendations promising 
beginnings in the provision of more ad- 
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equate facilities for such persons have 
been made in some of the larger cities. 

Local councils have been established 
for several of the employment offices of 
the Service and provincial advisory 
councils have been appointed m On- 
tario and Alberta, a step which will 
probably be taken eventually by all 
the codperating provinces. These Em- 
ployment Service Councils should 
prove efficient agencies of community 
organization in the struggle against 
unemployment. 

One may venture the prediction that 
the Employment Service of Canada is 
destined to play an important rôle in 
the Canadian industrial drama. Its 
work lies before. Little more than 
the setting up of this nation-wide 
machinery could be hoped for in the 
four years since the law was passed. 
The coöperation established with the 
Department of Immigration will no 
doubt be continued and extended as 
well as the relationship with the pas- 
senger departments of the railways for 
the better recruiting and distribution 
of labour for the western harvest. 
There is opportunity also for a closer 
dovetailmg of occupations and a well- 
preparec plan for the transfer of 
workers in the autumn from farming 
and railway maintenance to lumbering 
and for their return in the spring which 
should commend itself to all parties. 
Some day there should be opportunity 
to attack the problem of casual labour 
at our sea and lake ports and to under- 
take other lines of endeavor for the 
regularization of employment. Better 
organization of the labour market alone 
will offset the disadvantages under 
which we labour to attract and retain 
workers from other lands. 


Arbitration and Conciliation in Canada 
By BR. M. MacIver, M.A., D.PHIL, 


Professor of Eccncmics, University of Toronto 


ANADA has had its fair share 
of those industrial experiments 
which look towards the maintenance of 
peace within the wage system. Many 
of the expedients tried in the States, 
whether by individual firms (such as 
the Imperial Oil Company) or by trades 
(such as the garment-making trades) 
have been carried over into Cenada, 
owing to the continuity of industry 
across the tariff line. On the other 
hand British influence has been mani- 
fest in the interest taken in joint in- 
dustrial councils after the Whitey 
model, though, outside of the buiding 
and construction trades, it cannot be 
said that this interest has had any 
important results. A Royal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, wh-ch 
reported in 1919, advocated the prin- 
ciple of Joint Industrial Councils, and 
a certain number of such councils were 
established, but they have on the 
whole been of little significance. 

Of a different character is the Jo nt 
Council of Industry, officially estab- 
lished by the province of Manitoba in 
1920. This Council, consisting of £ ve 
members, two being representative of 
employers, two of employees, with an 
“impartial chairman,” 
was given wide powers of intervening in in- 
dustrial disputes, either actual or पछ. 
ened, investigating conditions of empl>y- 
ment, cost of living and other matters. ... 
The Joint Council, which was appcinted in 
April, 1920, reports considerable success in 
averting strikes and Jockouts. Out of 
twenty cases of differences between em- 
ployers and workers dealt with during -he 
first year of operation, settlements ac- 
ceptable to both parties were effected by 
the Joint Council in eighteen cases (Zabeur 
Gazette, December, 1921). 


In its report for the following year 
the Council states: 

During the year thirty-six cases of dis- 
pute have been dealt with. In thirty-two 
of these cases the Council was able to effect 
a removal of differences and a settlement of 


the dispute (Labour Gazette, March 1922). 


Mention should also be made of the 
efficient operation of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
establisned by joint agreement between 
tke Railway Association of Canada and 
tke six large unions of railroad em- 
ployees. As this body, however, is on 
identical lines with the U. 5. Railway 
Board of Adjustment, No. 1, its ac- 
tivity does not need further considera- 
tion here. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 

The really distinctive Canad:an ex- 
periment is of course the Incustrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, 
passed as the result of a protracted 
strike m that most troubled of all in- 
dustrial fields, the mining of coal. 
Nowhere are strikes more prolonged, 
more bitter, more frequent, and more 
disastrous to the public than in the 
production of that absolutely vital 
ecmmodity. The strike of 1906 in 
southern Alberta brought this fact 
forcibly before the Government and 
made a great impression on Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, then Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and now Premier of Canada. 
The resulting Act was of an ingenious 
and somewhat unusual nature. It 
might be described as a compromise 
between conciliation and arbitration. 
In its full sense arbitration implies a 
tribunal whose verdict is binding on 
the parties to the dispute. That is 
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not required by the Act under con- 
sideration. Itforbids under penalty the 
declaration of a strike or lockout prior 
to or during reference of the dispute 
to a board, m such cases as come with- 
in the scope of the Act. The board, 
if constituted, must expeditiously en- 
quire into the case and attempt a settle- 
ment. Its verdict need not be accepted 
by either side, and after its deliverance 
a strike or lockout again becomes legal. 
Such a device was not entirely novel, 
but it was framed in a way which 
showed a distinctive grasp of the difti- 
culties involved in all intervention by 
government in industrial issues. In 
the first place it was to apply only to 
industries where a paramount public 
interest required the preservation of 
peace. These are described as 
any mining property, agency of transporta- 
tion or communication, or public service 


utility, including, except as hereinafter pro- ` 


vided, railways, whether operated by steam, 
electricity, or other motive power, steam- 
ships, telegraphs and telephone lines, gas, 
electric light, water and power works. 
The term “public utility” is notori- 
ously hard to define and is not defined 
further in the Act. Thus there re- 
mains a certain discretion to the 
Minister to decide, by granting or 
withholding a board, whether or not, 
say, a particular form of municipal 
service comes within the scope of the 
Act. In the second place one or other 
of the parties to the dispute must apply 
for a board before the machinery of the 
Act can be set in motion, and provision 
is made to ensure that such request is 
really at the instance of the authorized 
representative of the company or of 
the employees concerned.! In the third 
place the Act requires a declaration 
1 It should be observed in passing that the Act 
provides also for the reference of disputes m 
industries not coming within its restrictive 
definition, on request from both the parties in- 
volved, an arrangement of which advantage has 
occasionally been taken. 
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that negotiation between the parties 
has reached the breaking-point, so that 
a strike or lockout will result apart from 
intervention. 

The Act thus reduced compulsion to 
a minimum. There is nothing here of 
the bold intervention by government 
which we associate with compulsory 
arbitration as applied in New Zealand 
and Australia or recently in Kansas. 
The compulsory clauses are meant 
merely to ensure the delay and oppor- 
tunity requisite for investigation, and 
it would seem a most reasonable and 
minimal demand that, where a cessa- 
tion of work would dislocate the eco- 
nomic life of the whole community and 
where at least one of the two disputants 
is willing to appeal for a board of in- 
vestigation, the law should insist that 
such a board be at least allowed to 
meet and function ere resort be made 
to the ultima ratio of strife. 

It was natural that an Act so framed 
should attract very considerable at- 
tention outside of Canada. Numerous 
articles have appeared in popular and 
economic periodicals of various coun- 
tries describing its operation. It has 
been the subject of a special report to 
the British Board of Trade by Sir 
George Askwith, a distinguished and 
successful mediator in industrial dis- 
putes. The U. S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has issued a number of re- 
ports on the subject, the most complete 
being one by Mr. Benjamin Squires, 
published in 1918 (Bulletin No. 233). 
At various times from 1907 to the 
present day it has been advocated in 
the leg-slative assemblies of other 
states, and one American state, Colo- 
rado, has had in operation since 1915 
an Act built on the Canadian model. 


WHAT OF Its SUCCESS? 
What then has been its success dur- 
ing these sixteen years of operation? 
The latest annual report on the opera- 
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N3. OF Apriica- त ठे ठि No. OF STLIKFS 
INDUSTRIES AFFECTED TIONS FOR BOARD Es Nor AVERTED 
TABLISHED 
RECEIVED OR END=D 
I Disputas affecting mines, transportation 
and communication and other public 
utilities.. ,, 40 1 
II Disputes not falling clearly within the 
direct scope of the Act. . ... . 14 0 
Total, sll classes. . 54 1 
Periop FRO Marcu £2, 1907, ro Marcu $1, 1922 
I Disputes affecting mines, transportation 
and communication, other public utib- 
ties and war work... š 448 RF r 32 
H Disputes not falling clearly within tks 
direct scope of the Act.. ...... 110 2 
Total, all classes.. 558 84 


tion of the Act (Labour Gazette, July. 
1922) may be summarized as showr 
above: 

This makes an excellent return. 
but before we draw conclusions there 
are some important questions to be 
answered. We have to remember in 
the first place that the object of the 
Act is to prevent strikes in certein 
crucial industries, not merely to adjust 
such disputes as are referred to board: 
constituted under it. How far then 


has it prevented strikes? Letus take 
first the coal-mining industry, whose 
troublesome character was most re- 
sporsible for the framing of the Act. 
The Report on Strikes and Lockouts, 
1901-16 (Department of Labour), gives 
us “he following far from hopeful 
figures. (See chart below.) 

It has to be admitted that the later 
periods were marked by growing 
unionization in the coal-mining indus- 
try and that the most protracted dis- 
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putes were those concerning recogni- 
tion of the union. This is an issue m 
which the respective parties are gener- 
ally least willing to accept arbitration. 
But making all allowances we must 
acknowledge the failure of the Act to 
establish even a degree of industrial 
peace within this sphere. This is very 
evident if we consider the time-loss In 
coal mining alone, which showed an in- 
crease of 265.4 per cent in the period 
1907-12 as compared with the period 
1901-7. 

Other industries within the scope of 
the Act present results less unfavour- 
able, but only in transportation is 
there conclusive evidence of a decrease 
in time-loss through strikes since the 
passing of the Act. In the industries 
included under “general: transport” 
the time-loss for the period 1901-5 was 
411,778 working days while for the 
period 1911-5 it was only 212,189 days. 
All comparisons of this sort are of 
course subject to difficulties of inter- 
pretation, but it seems likely that the 
relatively stable and generally well- 
organized series of transport industries 
offer the most hopeful field for an act 
of the kind we are considering. _ 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


If the Act has been so partial a 
success, what of its penal provisions? 
Section 58 prescribes that 


any employer declaring or causing a lockout 
contrary to the provisions of this Act shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than $100, nor 
more than $1,000 for each day or part of a 
day that such lockout exists. 


Section 59 provides for a fine of not 
less than $10 nor more than $50 per day 
in the case of any employee who strikes 
contrary to the Act. These are drastic 
enough provisions, but they have 
never yet been enforced. Rarely has 
judicial action followed an illegal 
strike, and even when it has the penalty 
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has not been enforced. Mr. Mackenzie 
King onze declared that “the govern- 
ment has never laid particular stress 
upon the penalty end of it.” This, in 
light of the fact just cited, is a very 
mild expression of the failure of com- 
pulsion. Sir George Askwith has 
rightly pointed out that whatever 
measure of success the Act has achieved 
is outwith its compulsory features 
altogether, and 

lies in permitting the parties and the public 
to obtain full knowledge of the real cause of 
the dispute and in causing suggestions to 
be made as impartially as possible on the 
basis of such knowledge for dealing with 
existing difficulties, whether a strike or 
lockout has commenced or not. This ac- 
tion on bekalf of the public allows an ele- 
ment of calm judgment to be introduced 
into the dispute which at the time the 
parties themselves may be unable to 
exercise. 


It may well be questioned whether 
penal provisions which remain a dead 
letter are not worse than useless, 
whether it would not be better to dis- 
miss the discredited and therefore 
politically unwise enforcement clauses 
so that the Act shall stand simply as a 
machinery for conciliation. 


A MACHINERY FOR CONCILIATION 


As such, i has undoubtedly achieved 
a degree of success. What the official 
reports of its working really go to prove 
is that where the parties to a dispute 
are well disposed towards the Act it can 
serve a useful function. This in fact is 
all that in the light of the history of 
arbitration and conciliation can be 
claimed for any act of the kind. Where 
there is on either side a deep-seated 
resentment with economic conditions, 
compulsion has proved, on both po- 
litical and economic grounds, a futile 
proceeding, leading in the long run to 
contempt for the law. The machinery 
of the Act seems in general as well-de- 
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vised as any such instrumentality can 
be, and where it fails it is because of 
conditions in which outside interven- 
tion, at the moment when a rupture 18 
imminent, is powerless. It must not 
be forgotten that arbitration assumes 
the general status quo of industry and 
can function only where neither party 
violently objects to it. 

The Act has been, within these 
limits, well administered no less than 
well conceived. There is always a 
difficulty in the appointment of an 
“impartial chairman ” in these matters, 
but less objection than perhaps m-ght 
have been expected has been mad: to 
the choice of the minister when, as not 
infrequently, the disputants failed to 
agree in nominating one. Nor ‘s it 
fair to say outright that labour in 
Canada is opposed to the Act. This 
charge was made by Mr. Garretson, 
President of the Order of Raliway 
Conductors of America, In the issue of 
The Annals for January, 1917. Mr. 
Garretson declared that “no weapon as 
potent as this Industrial Dispute Act 
has been devised for defeating the 
legitimate efforts of labouring men to 
better their conditions.” It would be 
a gross exaggeration to say thas this 
statement represents the present atti- 
tude of organized labour in Canada. 
It is true that there have been occa- 
sions when the Dominion Trades and 
Labour Congress has denounced the 
Act. But on the whole organized la- 
bour is at present inclined to accept 
it. Of late years, In their annual de- 
mands for legislation, they have not 
asked for the appeal of the Act, Sut for 
minor amendments. Thus in January 
of the present year they requeszed the 
Government 
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to impose penalties on companies or cor- 
porations violating Section 57 of the Act; 
to compel parties seeking a change in wages 
or conditions to make application for a 
bcard, in case an agreement is not reached; 
to substitute In the application for a board, 
in place of the declaration under oath “that 
tc the belief of the declarant a strike or 
lackout will be declared” a simple declara- 
tion of failure to reach an agreement by 
direct negotiation (Labour Gazette Febru- 
ary, 1928). 


It should be explained that Section 
57 insists on “employers and employees 
giving 80 days’ notice of an intended 
change affecting conditions of 2mploy- 
ment with respect to wages or hours,” 
and also forbids either of the parties 
affected from altering these ccnditions 
‘in the event of such intended change 
resulting in a dispute, until the dispute 
has been finally dealt with by & board.” 


EMPLOYBES Favour Act 


If further evidence is necessary, it 
may be found in the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the applications 
for a board have come from the side 
of the employees. In fact Canadian 
labour would for the most bart look 
with favour on the widening: of the 
scope of the Act to include such con- 
cerns as the Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion of Ontario. The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has therefore 
not broken down. Every month 
boards are set up for the adjustment of 
difficulties which otherwise would prob- 
ably lead to open strife. Its moderate 
character has given it an assured if 
limited function, and it fulfils that 
function today at least as successfully 
as at the time of its inauguration 
sixteen years ago. 

` 


Political Developments within the Labour Movement 
in Canada 


By J. S. Woopswortx, M.P. 
House of Commons, Ottawa 


gh O understand the Canadian labour 

movement, one must bear in mind 
the general characteristics of Cana- 
dian life. Until very recently Canada 
was predominantly agricultural. There 
was abundant free land and in the 
rapidly growing settlements there were 
almost unlimited opportunities for 
successful activity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the people generally de- 
veloped considerable initiative and a 
strong individualism. 

Owing to its isolated position, Can- 
ada had little interest in world effairs. 
Political questions were largely local 
and did not command the attention of 
the majority of the people who were 
immersed in their own personal affairs. 

With the opening up of the West, 
the completion of the transcontinental 
railways, the development of imdus- 
trialism, the influx of a large number of 
immigrants and the establishment of 
world relationships, Canada entered 
upon a new period of activity. Many 
Canadian farm boys passed directly 
into good positions in the industrial, 
commercial and financial life of the 
country. The larger business enter- 
prises realizing the value of favourable 
legislation and administration were 
easily able to gain control of the 
machinery of government. Intent 
on “making money” or getting a 
start in the New Land, most of the 
people still remained indifferent to 
public affairs. 

Then came the war sweeping every- 
thing before it. Now after the war’s 
disillusionments and after waiting 


vainly for the prosperity which was 
confidently declared by the leaders to 
be “just around tke corner,” a people 
untrained in political life face the diff- 
cult task of reconstruction. 


MANY DIrFICULIIES PRESENTED 

This task is rendered much more 
difficult because of the vast territorial 
extent of Canada and the great differ- 
ences which separate the various 
sections. This handicap to united 
action is felt keenly in the labour move- 
ment. There is a wide gap between 
the miners of Cape Breton and the 
textile workers of Montreal or the 
members of the building trades of 
Toronto. A thousand miles of wilder- 
ness separates Toronto from Winnipeg, 
the distrikuting center for the prairies. 
Then it is another fifteen hundred miles 
before we reach the loggers and fisher- 
men of the Pacific. 

The situation is rendered still more 
complicated by the mixed population. 
Catholic French-speaking Quebec is 
very different from Protestant English- 
speaking Ontario. A large portion of 
the skilled labourers, especially in the 
West, are English or Scotch with 
several generations of industrial train- 
ing behind them. A considerable part 
of the unskilled labourers come from the 
various countries in Europe and on the 
west coast from the Orient, and must 
face the easily evoked prejudice against 
“foreigners.” 


SOURCES OF THE MOVEMENT 


Within the Canadian labour move- 
ment itself we can trace the various 
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streams cf thought that are malcag 
their contribution. First of allis the 
sturdy independence and practical 
resourcefulness and yet narrowness of 
outlook of the native-born Canadien. 
Modifying or reinforcing this is the 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labour with which the majority of the 
Canadian organizations are afiliated, 
and under the influence of which their 
policies have been largely determined. 

Again there is the radical continental 
Socialism which in this country has 
been broadcasted through the Ameri- 
can publishing firm of Kerr and various 
Americar. labour journals. More re- 
cently there is evident the great in- 
fluence of the British labour movement 
from which so many workers in Canada 
have come and with which they keep 
more orlessintouch. Lastly, we have 
the world-wide dynamic of the Russian 
Revolution, which as a vast experiment 
in Proletarian rule may be said to have 
captured the imagination of the work- 
ers the world over. 

Up till very recent years, the organ- 
ized labour movement took compara- 
tively little interest in politics. ‘The 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labour did not encourage indepencent 
political action. Under the mfluence 
of American headquarters the act:ons 
of the United States courts and szate 
legislatures were probably more dis- 
cussed in Canadian unions than were 
those of the Canadian provinces. 

Gradually, however, under the sim- 
ulus of immigrant English and Scotch 
workers. the local trades and labour 
councils began to appoint labour repre- 
sentation committees. These endorsed 
or nominated candidates for municipal 
and sometimes Parliamentary office, 


IMPETUS OF OUTSIDE INFLUENCSS 

Outside the unions but havirg a 
great Influence In their discussions 
arose various Socialist organizat ons, 
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which devoted most of their energies 
to propaganda. work. The most ag- 
gressive of these was the Sccialist 
Party of Canada, with its headquarters 
in Vancouver. Its organizers had 
come from the western states. It 
boasted an ultra orthodox and un- 
compromising Marxianism. ‘Through 
it3 persistent propaganda by meetings 
and literature it has exercised a very 
wide influence in Canada. Direct po- 
litical results are, however, negligible 
and its organizations at present con- 
fined to several small “locals.” 

A great impetus was given to the 
political movement in Canada by the 
formation of the British Labour Party. 
After the war, labour men in many sec- 
tions 01 the country came to feel that 
they must have their own representa- 
tives in the various public bodies and 
to this end must build up a political 
organization. In most of the prov- 
inces of Canada there sprang ur labour 
parties modelled more or less acter the 
British Labour Party and adopting or 
adapting the platform laid dowa in the 
famous Draft Programme presented 
to that organization. 

At this time when all sorts 02 recon- 
struction schemes were in the air, when 
the Russian Revolution had challenged 
the capitalist régime, many considered 
that the time might not be far distant 
when the economic system in all coun- 
tries would break down. With some 
this led to a sort of fatalism or to the 
minimizing of the value of Parliamen- 
tary action and the insistence on some 
form of “direct action.” With others, 
it greatly stimulated the interest in 
public affairs and led to a greeter zeal 
in extending the political organization 
of labour. 

Developments in the industrial field 
continually produced direct reactions 
in political parties, ideals anc. tactics. 
There had long been resentment in the 
Canadian movement against the pre- 
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pondering influence of the American 
officials. Moreover, there was a move 
toward a more efficient form of organi- 
zation than that of craft unionism. 
These tendencies found expression in a 
movement originating in the West for 
the formation of a new type of organi- 
zation known as the One Big Union. 
This organization formed just after the 
Winnipeg general strike of 1919, pre- 
cipitated a bitter factional dispute in 
which the American Federation of 
Labour was largely victorious. Latera 
new organization formed in the United 
States and known as the Trades Union 
Educational League adopted new tac- 
tics to bring about a reorganization of 
the American labour movement. In- 
stead of promoting a Secessionist or- 
ganization they adopted the slogan 
“A United Front” and urged the 
tactics of “boring from within.” This 
movement is frankly revolutionary in 
character, taking a great deal of its 
inspiration from Moscow. 

Up to the present there can hardly 
be said to be a Canadian Labour Party. 
The political organizations in the 
various provinces and in many cases in 
the different cities, have sprung up 
independently and each drafted its own 
programme. 


ATTEMPTS AT UNIFICATION 

Two efforts toward unification have 
been made. Jn 1921, at the time of 
meeting of the Trades and Labour 
Congress in Winnipeg, there was 
organized a “Canadian Labour Party” 
but, although a meeting of representa- 
tives was held the following year at the 
Montreal Congress, the organization is 
largely on paper. Owing to the great 
distances and the dual or multiple in- 
dustrial organizations, various labor 
parties have refused to affiliate. 

Another attempt at unification is 
being made by what is known as the 
Workers’ Party of Canada. This or- 
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ganization, promoted largely by those 
who have come out of the school repre- 
sented by the Socialist Party of 
Canade, are working along the lines of 
the Trades Union Educational League. 
They condemn the Secessionist move- 
ment in the industrial field, yet have 
organized a new political party and 
insist that other organizations must 
come in on their terms. The net result 
to date has been considerable con- 
fusion. 


REAL LABOUR MOVEMENT SLOWLY 
EMERGING 


Yet out of all the confusion there is 
emerging a real labour movement. Jn 
nearly all the provinces labour is be- 
coming active in municipal affairs and 
has elected representatives to the 
provincial legislatures as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 4; Quebec, 2; Ontario, 11; 
Manitoba, 6; Alberta, 4; and British 
Columbia, 8. At the last Federal 
Elections, Center Winnipeg and East 
Calgary elected labour candidates, and 
in a number of constituencies the 
farmer candidates owe their election to 
the support of organized labour. With 
a distinct though small group in the 
House of Commons, it may reasonably 
be anticipated that the political growth 
will be much more rapid than in the 

ast. 

The platform adopted by the con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Party 
at Winnipeg may be considered fairly 
representative of the attitude of labour 
to the larger problems of the day. 


Preamble: We have in view a complete 
change In our present economic and social 
system. In this we recognize our solidarity 
with the workers the world over. As a 
means to this end and in order to meet the 
present pressing needs, we recommend the 
following platform: 

1. Uremployment -— State Insurance 
against Unemployment, chargeable to 
Industry. 
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2. Public Ownership and Democrstic 
Control of Public Utilities. 

8. Electoral Reform-Proportional Regre- 
sentation. Names instead of Elector. 
Deposit. Extension of Voting Facilities 

4. Old Age Pensions and Health Dis- 
ability Insurance. 

5. Abolition of Non-elective Legislative 
Bodies. 

6. International Disarmament. 

7. Direct Legislation—Initiative, Refer- 
endum, Recall. 

8. Enactment of Recommendations of 
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Washington Labour Conference, especiall 
the eight-hour day. i 

9. Repesl of Amendment to Immigra- 
tion Act providing for Deportation of 
British Subjects. 

10. Removal of Taxation on the Neces- 
sities of Life, Taxation of Land Values, and 
Abolition of Fiscal Legislation that Leads 
to Class Privileges. 

JL. Nationalization of the Banking Sys- 
tem. 

न m Capital Levy for Reduction of War 
ebz. 
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Select Bibliography of Social and Economic Conditions 
in Canada 


. W. P. M. Kexnepy, M.A., Lirt.D. ~ 


University of Toronto 


T HE aim of this bibliography is to 

provide a convenient and selected 
list of references which in their turn 
will serve to widen the authorities. 
Most of the Departments of the 
Federal Government at Ottawa have 
mailing lists and are glad to enter 
names on them for their publications. 
It is thus possible for research students 
to keep their material from these 
official sources up to date. 


GENERAL 


Atlas of Canada (1915: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, A new edition is in 
preparation incorporating the results 
of the 1921 Census). 

Canada: Acts of Parliament and of the 
Provincial Legislatures, Debates and 
Sesgional Papers. 

Canada Year Book (annually: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics), 

Canadian Institute (Toronto), Transac- 
tions. 

Kennedy, W. P. M., The Constitution of 
Canada: Its Development and Law 
(1928). 

Review of Historical Publications Relating to 
Canada (1896-1918. The new series 
under the title The Canadian Historical 
Review is in progress, quarterly. These 
publications contain authoritative re- 
views of the economic literature and 
are well indexed). 

Royal Society of Canada. Transactions. 

Shortt and Doughty (Ed.), Canada and Its 
Provinces (23 Vols: 1914. Well in- 
dexed with a good bibliography). 

Supreme Court Reports of Canada and of 
the Provinces. 

The Canadian Annual Review (Toronto: 
yearly). 

Dominions Royal Commission, Fifth In- 
terim Report, relating to Canada (Cd., 
8457). 


Final Report on the Natural Resources, 
Trade and Legislation (Cd, 8462), 

Minutes of Evidence (Canada) (Cd., 7971, 
8453, 8459). 


I. POPULATION 


Dominicn Bureau of Statistics and Census, 
Reports. 

Dominicn Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, Reports. 

Dominicn Department of Indian Affairs, 
Reports. 

Dominicn House of Commons, Debates on 
Oriental Immigration (Sessions 1912- 
18, 1922). 

Immigration Commission of U. S. A., 
Reports. 

Survey of Land Ownerships by Orientals in 
British Columbia (British Columbia: 
Department of Agriculture, 1920). 

Treaty Agreement between United Kingdom 
and Japan (Treaty Series: 1911, No, 
18). 

Vital Sictistics of the Provinces. 

Votes and Proceedings in the Assembly of 
British Columbia (Session 1922, Nos. 
15, 34, 85). 

Adams, F. H., The Administration of Indian 
Affairs in Canada (1918). 

Anderson, J. T. M., The Education of the 
Neu Canadian (1918). 

Canadian Reconstruction Association, To- 
ronto, Suggestions for Land Settlement 
(1921). 

Caron, I., “La Colonisation du Canada” 
(in L Annuaire Statistique de Quebec). 

“La Colonisation de la Province de Que- 
tbee” (Le Canada Français, vol. iii, 
no. 5). 

Consulate-General of Japan, Ottawa, Facts 
about Japanese in Canada (1922). 
Lorti, S. A., L'origine et le parler des cana- 

diens-frangais (1903). 
Origine des premiers colons canadiens- 
franzais (1915), 
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Mills, H. A., The Japanese Problem in the 
United States (1915). 

Oliver, E. H., The Country School ta nor- 
English-speaking Communities 12 Saa- 
kaichewan (1916). 

Pelletier, G., “Le Partage de immigration 
canadienne depuis 1900” (Transaz- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3d ser., vol. xii, sec. i). 

Sato, K., and Iyenaga, T., Japan and tle 
Caltfornia Problem (1912). 

Smith, W. G., A Study tn Canadian Irm-- 
gration (1920. A pioneer general 
survey. Statistics insecure). 

Woodsworth, J. S., Strangers within ovr 
Gates (1909). 


H. Resources 


Commission on Conservation, Ottawe, 
Reports (annual); Bulletins on Fisk- 
ertes, Forests, Water-powers. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statisties. 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 

Agricultural Gazette; Bulletins; Repcrte. 

Dominion Department of Interior (For- 
estry, Irrigation and Water-pow2r), 
Bulletins; Natural Resources (rconth.y}. 

Dominion Department of Mines (Geologi 
ca] Survey and Mines Branch), Reporte. 

Dominion Department of Marine end 
Fisheries, Fisheries’ Reports. 

Provincial Departments of Agriculture, of 
Crown lands, of Mines, Reporis. 


Preliminary Report on Cobalt Mining Camp. 


(Ontario Department of Mines, 1922). 

Progress Report of the Agricultura! Survey 
Committee of Manitoba. 

Report of the Royal Commission of Inquire 
inte Conditions in Southern and Centra! 
Western, Saskatchewan. 

Report of the Survey Board of Southarr. 
Alberta 


Report of the Ontario Nickel Commission o” 
1917, I 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Transactions. 

Canadian Pacific Railway (Department ot 
Colonisation and Development), Agri- 


cultural and, Industrial Progress in - 


Canada (Montreal: monthly; in prog- 
ress). 

International Geological Congress (1913); 
The Cool Resources af the World. 
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Adams, F. D., “The Need of Industrial 
Research in Canada” (Bulletins of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Seien- 
tific and Industrial Research, no. 1). 

“The Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research and 
Its Work” (Tbid., no. 9). 

Biggar, E. B., Hydro-Elecirio Development 
an Ontario (1920). 

Buller, A. H. R., Essays o= Wheat (1919). 

Ferrier, W. F., and Ferrier, D. J., Anno- 
tated Catalogue of and Guide +o the 
Publications of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, 1845-1917 (1890). 

Fields, J. C., “Science and Industry” 
(Bulletins of Advisory Council, no. 5). 

Ruttan. R. F., “A Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Industrial Research in Can- 
ada” (Ibtd., no. 10). 


JII. EpUcATIoN 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Historical 
Statistical Survey of Education in 
Canada (1921). 

Report of the Conference on Edueation 
Statistics (1920). 
Report on Education Statistics (1921). 

Dominion Department of Labour, Annual 
Reports of the Director of Yecl:nical 
Education. 

Report of the Conference on Technical 
Education (1920). 

Report of the Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Training and Technical Etuca- 
tion (4 vols. 1913). 

Provincial Departments of Educetion, 
Annual Reports, Manuals, Regula-ions. 

Report of the Massey Foundation on the 
Secondary Schools and Colleges cof the 
Methodrst Church in Canada (1927). 

Universities’ Bureau of the British Empire, 
Year Book. 

Universities of Canada, The Presidents’ 
Annual Reports. 

Foght, H. W., Survey of Education tr the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

Montgomery, W. A., Educational Devel- 
opment in the Dominion of Canada 
(U. S. A. Bureau of Education, Eulle- 
tins 1919, no, 89). 

Parmelee, G. W., and Sutherland, J. C., 
Education in the Promnce of Quebec 
(1918). 


SocTAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Sandiford, P. (Ed.), Comparative Education 
(1918: Chap. V, by the editor, deals 
with education in Canada). 

Seath, J., Education for Industrial Purposes. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION 


Dominion Board of Railway Commissicn- 
ers, Reports. 

Dominion Department of Ra:lways and 
Canals, Reports. 

Grand Trunk Arbitration: The Award, and 
Reasons for Award (1921). 

Interstate Commerce Commission, Reports. 

Report of the Railway Commission (1917). 

Biggar, E. B., The Canadian Railway Prob- 
lem (1917). 

Canada Railwey and Marine World (To- 
ronto: in progress). 

Flavelle, Sir J., “A Plan Aimed to Solve the 
Railway Tangle” (Toronto: The Globe, 
August 25, 1921). 

Innis, H. A., History of the Cancdian Pacific 
Railway (1928). 

Jackman, W. T., Articles in The Monetary 
Times (Toronto), April 27, May 4, 11, 
1917, May 2, December 19, 26, 1919, 
August 12, September 16, September 
28, Octoter 18, 1921: in The Traffic 
World (Chicago), June 29, July 6, 
1918; in The Monetary Times Annual 
(Toronto) 1919-@0-22~28; in The 
Queen’s Quarterly (Kingstcn), January, 
1922; in The Railway Age (New York), 
March 11, 18, 1922. 

MacGibbon, D. A., Railway Rates and the 
Canadian Railway Commission (1917). 

Moore, W. H., The Irresponsible’ Five: A 
New Family Compact (1917). 

Radway Nationalization and the Farmer 
(1917). 

Railway Naturalization and the Average 
Citizen (1918). 

Payne, L. J., Articles in The Railway Age 
(New York), June 20, 1919, January £, 
1920, January 7, March 25, April 8, 15. 
July 16, August 13, 1921, January 7, 
July 8, 1928. 

Shaughnessy, Lord, “Plan for Solving the 
Railway Problem” (Toronto: The 
Globe, April 25, 1921), 

Tye, W. F., Canada’s Railway Problem and 
Ita Solution (1917). 
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V. MONEY AND BANKING 


Dominicn Bureau of Statistics, Labour 

Gazette (for prices and index numbers). 
Reports on Wholesale Prices. 

Breckenridge, R. M., The History of Bank- 
ing in Canada (1910). 

Johnson, J. F., The ‚Canadian Banking 
System (1910). 

National Monetary Commission, Inier- 
views on Banking and Currency Systems 
of Canada (1910). 

Ross, V., History of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (1922). i 

Walker, Sir E, A History of Banking in 
Canada (1909). 


VI. FOREIGN TRADE 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Annual and 
Monthly Reports on the Trade of Can- 
ada 


Dominion Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Canada as a Field for British 
Industries. 

Canada: Public Accounts (printed by Order 
of Parliament). 

Return of the Chartered Banks of the Do- 
minion of Canada (Ottawa: Canada 
Gczetie). 

The Monetary Times (Toronto: m progress). 

The Dominion of Canada (1920, Bankers’ 
Trust Company, New York). 

Coats, R. H., Capital: Its Growth and Dis- 
tribution, 1900-14. 

Field, F. U., Capital Investments in Canada 
(1911). 

Grain Commission for Canada, Last of 
Licensed Elevators (1922). 

Ingalls, W. R., Wealth and Income of the 
American People. 

Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association, 
Reports. 

McFaull, R. J., “Regulation of Business in 
Canada”: (Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1922). 


VIL. PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Department of Finance, Reports. 

Provincial Treasurers, Reports. 

Brittein, H. L., The Taxation System of 
Fancouver (Report to the Mayor and 
City Council of Vancouver, December, 
1920). 
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Canadian Manufactures’ Associaticn, Ez- 
cise Tax (1922). 

Canadian Reconstruction Association, To- 
ronto, Canada and Reciprocity with tne 
United States (1921). 

Clark, A. B., Outline of Provincial and Me- 
nicipal Taxation in British Columbrc, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan (1920). 

Donald, W. J. A., The Canadian Iron and 
Steel Industry: A Study in the Ecc- 
nomic History of a Protected Industry 
(1918). 

Fleck, A., Kanada:  vollcwirtschaftlich3 
Grundlagen und  weltwirtschaftlichs 
Beziehungen (1912). 

Grain Growers’? Guide (Winnipeg: in prog- 
ress). 

Haig, R. M., Reports of the Board of Tara- 
tion, Province of British Columbic 
(1919). 

Taxation tn the Urban Municipalities of 
Saskatchewan (1917). 

Lhe Exemption of Improvements from 
Taxation in Canada and the United 

_ ‘States (1917) 

Imperial Conferences, Reports (especially 
1902, ’07, 11). 

Industrial Canada (Toronto: in progress). 

Keirstead, W. C., “Provincial Taxation in 
Canada” (Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, February, 1928). 

“Succession Duties in Canadian Prov- 
inces” (Tbid., April, 1922). 

Manitoba: Annual Report of the Assessment 
and Taxation Commission (1919). 
Patton, H. §., “Reciprocity with Canada: 
the Canadian Viewpoint” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1921). 

Porritt, E., Stxty Years of Protection in 
Canada (1908). 

Shortt, A., Imperial Preferential Trade 
from a Canadian Point of View (1904). 

Stalker, A., Taxation of Land Values in 
Western Canada (1914). 

Stevenson, J. A., “Fiscal Politics in Can- 
ada” (Edinburgh Review, July, 1922). 

Villard, H. G., and Willoughby, W. W., 
The Canadian Budgetary System 
(1918). 

Vineherg, S., Provinctal and Local Taxation 
in Canada (1912). 

White, Sir T., The Story of Canada’s War 
Finance (1921), 
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VIII. Soms SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS AND 
PRoBLEMS 


Bri-ish Columbia, Department of Agricul- 
ture, The Agricultural Journal (es- 
pecially July-December, 1922). 

Dominion Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re#stablishment, Canada’s Work for 
Disabled Soldiers (1920). 

Dominion Department of Labour, Labour 
Gazette (monthly statement of employ- 
ment and unemployment); Proceedings 
of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, September 20-22, 1920; 
Annuel Reports; Report on Strikes and 
Locrorts in Canada, 1902-16. 

United States: Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual ifeet- 
ing. ... Employment Services, Sep- 
tember 7-9, 1921; Bulletins, Nos. 74, 
76, 86, 98 and 288. 

Repcrt of the British Columbia Commizsion 
on Labour (1914). 

Report of the Elevator Commisston (1810). 

Report of the Ontario Commission on En- 
ployment (1916). 

Report of the Royal Commission on Intus- 
trial Relations (Ottawa, 1919). 

Report to the British Board of Trade on 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act (by 
Sir George Askwirth, 1918). 

Saskatchewan Commission of Codperazion 
and Markets, Annual Reports. 

Statutes of Canada, Employment Offices 
Codrdination Act (1918). 

Adams, T., Rural Planning and Develop- 
ment (Ottawa, 1917). 

“Agrarian Movement m Canada” (Quar- 
terly Neview, January, 1921). 
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A Plan for State Labor Statistics 


By Lzo WOoLMAN 
New School for Soctal Research, New York City 


LTHOUGH statistics have been 
collected by public authorities या 
this country for many years, it still 
seems necessary, under some circuri- 
stances, to make a case for them. Puo- 
lic legislative bodies are willing to a>- 
propriate money for legislation ard 
administration but not for statistics. 
It is already clear, however, that the 
need for extensive and reliable statistics 
in the many fields of public activity is 
almost as completely established as is 
the need for legislation and administra- 
tion. In the absence of regular ard 
reliable information the public in the 
typical complex American community 
must fall back for its judgments cn 
hunches and imagination. It is ony 
when information is currently fed Lo 
members of the community that they 
can become informed on such matters 
as the state of employment, the præ- 
vailing standards of living, hours >f 
work, hazards of industry and similar 
questions, 


NEED FOR PUBLIC REPORTS 


Just as the individual business men 
is kept informed of the state of Eis 
business by an examination of Ins 
balance sheet, by reports on cast ar- 
counting, so the general public must 
look for its information on the state of 
the community in the reports, statisti- 
cal and non-statistical, of its public 
agencies. It is useless to turn to voters 
as the source of programs of sound 
public policy, unless they are supplied 
with accurate materials on the basis >f 
which such policy can be discovered 
and provided. That public informa- 
tion meets needs of this kind is all the 
time attested by the avidity with which 


the facts from public reports are seized 
upon by agencies of public information 
and by members of the public itself. 

The utility of public reports are not, 
however, limited to the function of 
providing public education. They have 
& more specific and immediate purpose. 
Those citizens of an American common- 
wealth who urge the enactment of child 
labor legislation, of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, of safety acts, and of 
restrictions on the work of women are 
usually not content to stop with the 
enactment of legislation. Whenever 
they have the interests of the com- 
munity at heart they desire to know 
how effective this legislation is; what 
obstacles in administration it encoun- 
ters; how efficiently their public serv- 
ants are administering the laws; and 
what measures are being taken to 
sharpen and improve administration. 
On matters of this kind they cannot 
rely upon general statements from 
administrative officers. They must 
insist upon seeing the accounts. The 
taxpaver calls periodically for a state- 
ment of revenue and expenditures and 
receives it from his public servants. 
In the same way men and women citi- 
zens call for an accounting from the 
administrators of child labor laws, 
compensation. laws and the like so that 
they may also estimate the work of 
their representatives. 

Even if public information arid re- 
port bad no other use but this, substan- 
tial expenditures for its collection and 
distribution would be entirely justified. 
But it fortunately happens in the 
course of administration that executive 
officers themselves require ‘for the 
efficiency of their own administration 
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the same or similar types of data. The 
chief of an inspection bureau, who has 
under his direction a hundred or more 
factory inspectors, cannot rely on a 
perusal of occasional reports of his 
subordinates for an estimate of ¿he 
quality of the work of his department. 
He must make his general survey; must 
compare the work of his own bureau 
with that of similar bureaus in other 
states; must contrast the reports from 
one section of the commonwealth with 
those from another; must, in short, 
have that statistical equivalent of a 
balance sheet and of a system of cost 
accounting which the individual manu- 
facturer finds so indispensable in the 
operation of his own business enter- 
prise. 


PROBLEMS OF DUPLICATION 


This dependence of public adminis- 
tration on periodic information creates 
in a country like the United States real 
and increasingly difficult problems. 
Probably in no country of the world has 
there ‘been so rapid a growth of state 
activities as here. The division of 
responsibility between state and federal 
governments has created problems 
which make the collection of informa- 
tion even more difficult. There is 
complaint on all sides of the duplica- 
tion of statistical effort. Manufactur- 
ers and business men are annoyed at 
the great volume of questionnaires 
and forms which they are asked to fill 
out. 

In a great many cases, federal and 
state agencies are in pursuit of pre- 
cisely the same information.’ The 
Commonwealth Employment Bureau 
is interested in the state of employ- 
ment. The Federal Reserve Board, a 
federal agency, because of its concern 
about business conditions, also wants 
to know about the state of employ- 
ment: Likewise the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is 
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charged with the function of supplying 
general information on the state of 
labor to the whole country, has the 
same interest. Unless account is taken 
of this overlapping and provision is 
made for a proper division of labor, the 
result is duplication, frequently con- 
fusion, and always irritation. No 
matter who collects the necessary In- 
formation, and no matter how many 
agencies repeat each other’s efforts, the 
cost is ultimately borne by the tax- 
payer. Under the circumstances it is 
clearly the wisest procedure to adopt 
that system which yields the most 
satisfactory data at the smallest possi- 
ble expense. 


RESULTS AVAILABLE FOR FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Experience with conditions such as 
these in this country has brought stu- 
dents of the problem to the conclusion 
that it is most economical and most 
satisfactory to have state agencies ex- 
tend the field of their statistical in- 
quiries and to make the results of their 
survey available for federal agencies. 
Already in states like New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin and Ohio, the 
state authorities continue with the 
collection of statistics, add to them 
when necessary, subscribe to the forms 
and methods agreeable to the federal 
agencies, and then make their material 
available for the latter. In this way’ 
existing agencies merely extend the 
scope of their activities and permit 
federal administrative organizations to 
act as clearing houses for information 
collected within the extensive geo- 
graphical area of the United States. 


NEED FOR LABOR STATISTICS 
What has been said concerning the 
field of general public statistics is of 
course wholly applicable to that of 
labor statistics. Here if anything the 
need for reliable and continuous mate- 
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rial is greater than elsewhere. The 
issues on which public interest centers 
are dificult of settlement. They are 
the source of deep and lasting hostilitiss 
and they frequently involve the con- 
munity in violent and costly trials. 
Nowhere, more than here, would it 
seem more desirable to bend every 
effort to raise the plane of discussion, to 
make opinion rest on fact, and to assure 
the various elements in the community 
that their legislative mandates are 
being faithfully and competently ad- 
ministered. 

The degree in which a body of exter- 
sively disseminated facts would serve 
public purposes can be best understood 
by a detailed examination of the func- 
tions which are entrusted, for example, 
to such an agency as the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
To this department in general is as- 
signed the administration of a great 
body of labor laws now and in the past 
enacted by the legislatures of the state. 
Enumeration of the subordinate bu- 
reaus of this department shows how 
completely these laws touch every 
phase of labor activity and of the labor 
problem in a great industrial state. 
The officers of these bureaus are 
charged with establishing and pro- 
tecting the standards of woman «nc 
child labor; with inspecting the safety 
of work in factories and mines and witt 
the formulation of safety codes anc 
standards; with observing the course of 
industrial employment in the state and 
with making it easier for unemployed 
to find jobs and for employers to fill 
vacancies; with the administration of 
accident insurance laws; with the re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in 
industry; and with limiting the field of 
industrial warfare. 

It is, of course, clear that none of 
these agencies can perform their func- 
tions effectively without a foundation 
of extensive facts. These agencies 
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must first of all be acquainted with the 
important facts concerning their prob- 
lem. Their administration must also 
yield the kind of information which will 
satisfy public curiosity and enable di- 
rectors of bureaus to test the compe- 
tence of their staff. To illustrate the 
variety of data which they need in their 
work, and which they collect while they 
are pursuing it, it is advantageous to 
discuss in some detail the functions of 
several of the more important bureaus 
of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try in the state of Pennsylvania. 


USEFULNESS ALONG INDUSTRIAL LINES 

Regardless of what such agencies 
have done in the past, there can be 
little doubt but that a properly organ- 
ized and well-qualified bureau of medi- 
ation and arbitration has few limits to 
its usefulness in a contemporary Amer- 
ican industrial commonwealth. Those 
familiar with the nature and origin of 
industrial disputes are well aware of the 
fact that they frequently arise from 
small and trifling episodes and*irrita- 
tions which if they were discovered 
early enough would rarely emerge in 
the form of battles. The difficulty is 
that the flame is ignited, the fire is 
allowed to smoulder for months and 
even years and then to every one’s 
surprise, breaks out in a general con- 
flagration. 

A well-qualified state bureau of 
mediation and arbitration would so 
organize itself as to have at its 
disposal the information which would 
permit it to perform its own function 
more efficiently and to enlist public 
opinion when the occasion demanded 
it. Advanced industrial states in this 
country already collect data about 
industrial conditions which are indis- 
pensable to effective mediation and 
conciliation. It requires only a slight 
survey of the nature of industrial dis- 
putes to discover the kind of data on 
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which arbitration agencies must de- 
pend. 


KIND OF DATA 


First. Since & conciliation bureau is 
concerned with the settlement of dis- 
putes, one of its earliest duties is the 
creating of an organization equipped to 
report actual and impending industrial 
disturbances. Jt must itself know 
where and how industrial disputes take 
place and it is the better part of wisdom 
to take the public into its confidence. 
From the angle of historical analysis, 
no body of data has served a more use- 
ful purpose than the statistics of strikes 
and lockouts collected from 1880 to 
1905 by the U. S. Bureau of Labor and 
published in those great volumes on 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
States. Im these documents it was 
possible to trace the changes in the 
number of industrial disturbances, their 
magnitude, the interesting variations 
in the causes of industrial strife, the 
relation of union to non-union strikes, 
their duration, their direct and indirect 
effects, and the manner of their settle- 
ment. It would be hard for a prospec- 
tive mediator to find a better elemen- 
tary text on the nature of his problem 
than is furnished by the material in the 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Labor. 
A record of the same kind for a state 
like Pennsylvania cannot fail to serve 
the ends of industrial peace both by 
furnishing conciliators with the mate- 
rials for their job and by acquainting 
the public with the extent and gravity 
of the problem. 

Second. Disputes in industry arise be- 
cause of issues between employers and 
employee which they find they cannot 
settle amicably. Of such issues the 
adjustment of wages has proved by 
experience one of the most trouble- 
some. If the dispute is to be adjusted 
fairly And swiftly, either by the direct 
intervention of the public mediator or 
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by the force of public opinion, there 
must always be quickly available the 
data which lead to a sound judgment 
on the merits of the dispute. Many of 
the dicferences over wages occur in 
organized trades and industries. The 
organizations of workingmen in these 
places keep full records of their basic 
wage scales and of their differentials. 
Already the state of Pennsylvania col- 
lects such material for the use of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. All 
of what the Federal Bureau gets and 
much more that remains in the files 
could be easily published in a form 
available for public scrutiny and for the 
more effective use of the Bureau of 
Mediazion and Arbitration. Hf that 
were cone, all interested in the con- 
troversy could make comparisons be- 
tween union rates in peaceful industries 
and in. industries where a strike is on; 
or between union rates and wages in a 
non-union, strike-bound industry; or 
between union rates in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts; or between the 
rates withm the state itself in such cit- 
ies as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
York and Scranton. 

Once disputed issues become reduced 
to comparative terms, they become the 
more easily the subject of reasonable 
adjustment. Where, moreover, indus- 
tries operate outside the jurisdiction of 
trade unions and are manned largely 
by unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
it is possible to supplement statistics of 
union rates of wages with data such as 
the rate of wages of common labor. 
Directors of state bureaus of labor 
statistics and private statisticians who 
have worked on the problem testify to 
the utility of a measure of fluctuations 
in the rate of wages of common labor. 
It requires only the original definitions 
and the contacts to make available for 
any large industrial state material of 
this kind. 

We have for almost a decade lived in 
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a period of marked fluctuations i1 
prices. Wage changes do not alons 
tell the story of the upward and dowr- 
ward movements in workingmen’s 
standards of living. Whatever wag? 
statistics are used must constantly b= 
corrected to allow for the variations m 
the purchasing power of a money in- 
come. In some places inquiries cur- 
rently conducted by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics have made 
available the data on the movement im 
costs of living and in the retail prices of 
important articles of home consump- 
tion.! Where such inquiry has nc: 
been made, it is incumbent on the state 
agency to make modest but adequate 
investigations into the matter and to 
report its findings currently to the 
public. What has just been said abou: 
wages and the cost of living applies 
with equal force to statistics on the 
hours of labor; and statistics on stand- 
ard hours of labor are even easier tc 
collect than those of wages and the cost 
of living. 

Third. It is commonly supposed tha! 
employers and employees, whether 
organized or not, are constantly en- 
gaged in battle. We are moved by the 
spectacular and forget the millions whc 
are working peacefully and the long 
intervals between great industrial bat- 
tles. The fact is, of course, that In a 
very large number of cases, representa- 
tives of the men and of the employers 
are constantly concerned with the task 
of creating the machinery of peaceful 
and reasonable adjustment. More 
often than is imagined these efforts are 
crowned with success, if only tempo- 
rary, and a substantial proporticn of 
the industrial wage earners of the coun- 
try work under the terms of agree- 
ments, satisfactory to both parties. 
These agreements represent industrial 

1The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 


lishes figures on cost of living in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Scranton. 
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codes. They fix the conditions of work 
in the shop; methods of wage pay- 
ments; the manner of discharge; end a 
mass of Cetalled working rules. Each 
term of such an agreement constitutes, 
for zhe time being, an adjusted dispute. 


CODES oF EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Obviously such codes or agreements 
must be of tremendous educational 
value. A study of them should teach 
people, who are ignorant of the metter, 
how some employers and their help 
hava learned to live amicably witk one 
another. They should throw ligkt on 
the reasgnableness of employers’ or 
employees’ demands. To praczised 
concillators they should indicate the 
ports of friction and the methods 
whereby such friction has in some 
industries been removed. If successful 
experience in the reduction of the area 
of industrial warfare is to have its in- 
fluence on new and future disputes, 
surely the records of this experience 
should be available for general educa- 
tion and for the immediate use of the 
mediator. Not only should the Bureau 
of Mediation and Arbitration be the 
repository for the records of successful 
experiments with peaceful adjustments, 
but carefully chosen accounts of these 
records should be put into the hands of 
the people of the state. 

In much the same way the work of 
the mediators themselves reveals the 
possibilities for adjustment that should 
become public property as quickly 3s is 
possible. It happens frequently in the 
course of a year that the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration has settled 
one or two very stubborn disputes; it has 
made investigations which indicate the 
type of difficulty that makes for fric- 
tion; or it has employed a variant of an 
old principle of mediation which de- 
serves advertisement. Asin the reports 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Metia- 
tion, such materials should be brought 
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together, carefully edited, and distrib- 
uted. They will soon come to be 
generally read and even to be asked for. 


NEED FOR EXTENSIVE STATISTICAL 
EEPORTING 

The work of an inspection division, 
to cite a second bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, reveals again the need for 
extensive statistical reporting. In this 
case, the numerical material must come 
largely from the administrative activ- 
ities of the bureau itself and not from 
general industrial facts, as In the case 
of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration. The ends of statistical col- 
lection are served when the director of 
the inspection service acquires detailed 
and comprehensive information on the 
operation of his bureau and when the 
citizens of the state learn about the 
effects of their laws. Not that a statis- 
tical exhibit is an adequate substitute 
for direct and personal supervision over 
the members of a staff of inspectors; 
but th&t it is a useful and often an 
effective check on personal observation. 

How far well-planned statistical 
tabulations lead to significant informa- 
tion on the nature and effect of in- 
spection laws is illustrated in the mate- 
rial contained in a recent report by the 
New York Department of Labor on 
statistics of factory, homework and 
mercantile inspection? and on mines 
and quarries, industrial diseases, and 
employment certificates. The report 
covers some 50 pages and presents in 
admirable statistical form the results of 
one year’s experience with the various 
types of inspection. 
SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION OF TABLES 

The tables, to mention only a few of 
the items, show the number of factory 


* Annual Repor: of the Industrial Commission 
of the Sfate of New York, year ending June 30, 
1920, p. 54 ff. 
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inspections, classified by nature of work 
done, the number of visits and the num- 
ber of calls; the number of compliances 
with orders, classified by the nature of 
the infraction into administration, san- 
Itation, accident prevention, fire pro- 
tection, children (prohibited occupa- 
tions), women and minors, day of rest, 
and payment of wages, and then fur- 
ther subclassified into 32 groups; pros- 
ecutions, similarly classified by nature 
of infraction as well as by the results of 
the prosecution. Another series of 
tables deals with violations of laws 
protecting children. They show the 
number of children found illegally em- 
ployed in factories; those found at pro- 
hibited employment; the number be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 found 
employed in factories; and the number 
working illegal hours. As was said 
before; these interesting statistical 
exhibits are not necessarily a proof of 
the adequate enforcement of the law, 
but they represent the types of infor- 
mation which those charged with law 
enforcement should furnish periodically 
to the people of their state. 

With the exception of the statistical 
reports on Workmen’s Compensation 
and on the trend of employment, the 
materials from the other bureaus do 
not differ sufficiently from those of the 
Bureau of Inspection to make neces- 
sary a separate discussion of their prob- 
lems. What problems they have are 
common to all of the divisions of the 
Department of Labor and Industry and 
can be most profitably discussed with 
regard to the larger problem of the or- 
ganization of statistics in the depart- 
ment. 


३ An additional word on statistics of employ- 
ment may still, however, be useful. In all of the 
great waves of unemployment in this country, 
analysis of the problem of idleness has been 
hindered by the lack of reliable statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment. Estimates before 
the President's Unemployment Conference 
varied from one another by several millions. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 

Enough has been said to show how 
essential the extensive collection and 
publication of statistical material is. 
Without it the community is ill-m- 
formed or not at all, has-no check on 
the performance of its public servan:s, 
and the administrators themselves may 
well perform their functions in tae 
dark. The real problem, then, consists 
in the establishment of the proper sta- 
tistical machinery. Fortunately, for 
this purpose the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry seems to 
possess sufficient legal authority to 
permit the collection and publication of 
a wide range of statistical data. There 
remains, consequently, the question 
of organization. 

All experience with such a task dic- 
tates the necessity of entrusting it tc £ 
trained and expert statistician, sup- 
ported by an adequate statistical staff 
and the necessary equipment. In a 
large department like that of Pennsyl- 
vania, the duties of the statistician and 
his staff are unavoidably twofold. 
He must first collect statistics inde- 
pendently and he must, second, receive 
some of his statistical materials fram 
the several subordinate bureaus of tae 
department. He functions, therefore, 


The realization of the utter dependence of so.u- 
tion of the problem on adequate measures of un- 
employment Jed to an inquiry into the methcds 
for improving and extending our statistical 
measures in this field. The first fruits of this 


inquiry were a reiteration of the facts long known.” 


that the reports of employment exchanges do rot 
and cannot furnish acceptable indexes cf the 
course of employment and that personal observa- 
tion brings conclusions of an even more questicn- 
able nature. In the judgment of trained stat- 
isticians who have just completed a study of the 
question, the recommendations made by the 
committee on the statistics of employment aad 
unemployment will yield that minimum of i- 
formation, essential to a knowledge of -he true 
course of industrial employment. 
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both as an original collector of statistics 
and as the supervisor over statistics not 
originally collected by himself and his 
own immediate staff. Where the sta- 
tistical materials of a constituent bu- 
reau are simple and not voluminous, 
that bureau needs no separate statis- 
tician. A competent clerk under the 
direction of the department’s statisti- 
clan, can draw up the proper forms for 
collecting information, prepare the 
desirable tabulations, and then submit 
from time to time the statistical data to 
the department’s statistician. 

With such a division as the Bureau of 
Compensation, however, whose adm:nis- 
trative functions are so directly depend- 
ent an accurate and complete actuerial 
and statistical data and whose burden 
in this respect is so heavy, a full-time 
statistician or actuary is required for 
that bureau alone. But here, too, ir is 
desirable that the department’s statis- 
tician confer with the statistician of the 
bureau on matters of form and tabula- 
tion and that there be made available 
for him such materials as he may wish 
to use for the general purposes of the 
department. 

Because the Department of Lebor 
and Industry should collect cerzain 
types of information not already col- 
lected by its constituent bureaus and 
because some supervision must be 
exercised cver the statistical output of 
the bureaus, it is by all odds the best 
plan to associate the statistician and his 
staff with the executive authority in 
the department. In this way the 3ta- 
tistical offcer furnishes the execu-ive 
authority with the information it needs 
and controls at the same time the sta- 
tistical product of the divisions. A 
plan of this character is in effect in the 
states of Massachusetts and New York 
and has there worked admirably. It is 
on somewhat the same principles, 390, 
that the recent reorganization qf Do- 
minion statistics in Canada, which has 
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already produced such notable results, 
rests. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS 

So organized, the functions of this 
central statistical office are reasonably 
clear. It collects and publishes infor- 
mation which does not obviously fall 
within the jurisdiction of a constituent 
bureau. It exercises control and super- 
vision over statistics collected by such 
bureaus and receives their statistical 
product. Where authorized by the 
executive authority in the department, 
it plans and conducts speciel statistical 
investigations into matters, again not 
within the province of a subordinate 
bureau. And it assumes responsibility 
for the publications of the department. 

The effects of this form of organiza- 
tion are in the main very satisfactory. 
Under it the gathering of statistics and 
their use are centrally planned. The 
matter is not left to chance or to the 
whim of a bureau clerk. Responsibility 
for the form and content of the final 
statistical reports 1s on the general stat- 
istician of the board. Reports thus 
acquire a uniformity and comparability 
which they do not otherwise possess. 
It becomes possible, if the general stat- 
istician is a competent person, to plan 
a continuous series of statistical and 
non-statistical publications which it 
would be difficult to achieve under a 
more decentralized form of organiza- 
tion. 


THE BupGprT 

I refrain from making any estimates 
of the budgetary requirements of such 
a statistical service. It could be no 
more than a guess. Much more de- 
tailed information than I now have is 
necessary before the estimate can be 
fairly made. Much turns in such an 
estimate on the present state of statis- 
tical equipment of the department; on 
the qualifications of the present clerical 
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force; on the degree to which field 
agents of the existing bureaus can be 
employed in prosecuting statistical 
inquires; on the use to which the avail- 
able funds for printing are now being 
put and on other matters of the same 
nature. It is, however, desirable to 
make two general observations that 
bear directly on the size and nature of 
the budget for a central statistical serv- 
ice. ‘Trained and qualified statisti- 
clans aave a high market value. The 
chief statistician Im a department of 
labor and industry must possess a com- 
bination of qualities not easy to find. 
He mist combine expertness in statis- 
tical method with executive ability and 
experience. Such qualities bring sub- 
stantial salaries. 

The second observation concerns the 
natur2 of the budget. Experienced 
public statisticians testify unani- 
mousy that highly segregated budg- 
etary provisions spell practical failure 
in administration. They find from 
pract.cal experience that a lump 
sum appropriation allows that elastic- 
ity within the organization which is 
essenzlal because It is as a practical 
matter difficult to foresee the burdens 
that will be imposed on the various 
members of the staff. While there is 
some difference of opinion on this point, 
the majority also hold that segregation 
into salaries and contingent expenses is 
also unwise. The existence of a con- 
tingent fund, it is observed, puts a 
premium on appointments even when 
there is at the time no need for addi- 
tions to the staff. 


PUBLICATIONS 

It, of course, stands to reason that all 
of tLe information accumulated by £ 
large government department cannot, 
beca ise of practical considerations, be 
publ.shed. That department has, how- 
ever. not discharged its obligations 
which does not currently issue a well- 
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chosen minimum of reports and publi- 
cations. The conduct of special in- 
vestigations and of a regular adminis- 
trative procedure that vields facts 
which are not promptly exposed to 
public scrutiny cannot be called suc- 
cessful public administration. Even 
for the use of administrative officers 
themselves, it is indubitably true that 
material lying unanalyzed m files 1s not 
nearly so useful as similar data which 
have been analyzed and interpreted in 
preparation for their publication. It 
is in the interest of sound administra- 
tion that a state department of labor 
and industry have a thoughtful pro- 
gram of publication and that it exert 
every possible effort to adhere to it. 
The publications and reports of such 
a department divide themselves into 
several groups m which it is rarely 
possible, or even desirable, to separate 
the statistical from the non-statistical 
elements. There 18, first, the group of 
current, short reports, usually monthly, 
containing material that bears on the 
state of labor at the time of its publica- 
tion. First-rate examples of this type 
of publication are the monthly bulletins 
of the New York Industrial Commis- 
stoner, formerly known as the Labor 
Market Bulletin, and the Massachusetts 
Industrial Review, published quarterly. 
The New York bulletin contains, 
among other things, indexes of the 
course of wages and employment in the 
state. This material alone is of such 
Importance that it has contributed to 
a country-wide recognition of the work 
of the statistical division of the New 
York Industrial Commission. The 
Massachusetts bulletin has a more 
varied content. In the issue of June, 
1921, which is typical, there is a general 
summary of industrial conditions in 
the state; excellent statistical reports 
on the number and membership of 
labor organizations in Massachusetts 
from 1911 to 1920 and on employment 
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in Massachusetts for the quarter end- 
ing March $1, 1921; and a report of the 
State Board of Conciliation on the 
Boston Building Trades controversy. 
In form and in content both of t3ese 
reports attain a high standard of excel- 
lence. 


Monthly Bulletins 


As the result of a survey of the expe- 
rience of several states with curent 
statistics cf labor and of the require- 
ments for such information, the eon- 
clusion is reached that a monthly bulle- 
tin covering the following items would 
fill the immediate needs of a progressive 
depaztment of labor and industrv: 


1. Numbers of persons on the payroll 
of factories, one week in each month, 
classified into detailed industrial civi- 
SIONS. 

2. Total wages paid for the same 
week, similarly classified. 

8. Rate of pay for common labor, 
shown preferably by geographical dis- 
trict and by industry. ' 

4. Changes in the rates of, weges 
reported during the month. 

5. Cost of living and retail 1200 
prices either taken from the reporc of 
the U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics or 
collected independently where sich 
reports are not available. 

6. The volume of building, as an 
index of business conditions. 

7. Reports of bureaus in the depart- 
ment only when the quick publication 
is necessary and when the data have 
been subjected to adequate analysis. 


Quarterly and Annual Reports 


The next group of periodic reports 
are tiose which should appear quar- 
terly and annually. Where a compre- 
hensive monthly report is issued, zhe 
need for quarterly reports is not so 
urgent. Largely for brief reports of 
bureaus and for such matter as zhe 
degree of unemployment among organ- 
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ized workers is the quarterly report 
particularly useful. More important 
by far, however, is a program for an- 
nual publications of the department. 
These by their very nature will combine 
statistical with other material and as a 
minimum include the following: 


1. Report of the department and all 
of its constituent bureaus. This should 
be a carefully prepared document. 
While it should not repeat material 
already published in the monthly or 
quarterly bulletins, it should contain & 
comprehensive and systematic account 
of the activities of divisions of the de- 
partment. It is highly desirable, not 
only on the score of convenience, but 
also because such a practice will teach 
responsible bureau officers to avoid 
delay, that the annual report appear in 
a single volume at an early date after 
the close of the year (calendar or fiscal, 
depending on practice). The issue of 
bureau reports as separates, scettered 
over a year, makes their use incon- 
venient and encourages delay in their 
preparatjon. 

2. Annotated edition of laws and 
court decisions pertaining to labor. 

8. Trade union rates of wages and 
hours of labor. 


Special Periodic Reports 

The third group includes periodic 
reports appearing at longer intervals 
and the results of special investigations. 
The Industrial Directory of Pennsylva- 
nia, now published by the Department 
of Internal Affairs, is a report of the 
first kind. It should be continued. 
In its last section it lists trade unions 
in the state and gives the membership 
of the national organizations with 
which these unions are affiliated. Since 
this material is available elsewhere, it 
would be more useful to give only the 
membership of the unions in Pennsyl- 
vania, a type of information much more 
difficult*to get elsewhere. Where spe- 
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cial investigations are the subject of 
general interest, reports on the investi- 
gation should be published. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry has made a number of investi- 
gations into what seem important and 
interesting matters, but the reports 
have not been issued. 


General Reports 


The fourth group includes current 
rulings of the board, formulations of 
new codes and standards, posters and 
the like, whose publication presents no 
special problems. 


STANDARDS OF REPORTING 


The usefulness of government publi- 
cations is a function not only of the 
intrinsic merit of their content but also 
of the form and manner in which they 
are issued. Reports come into general 
circulation when they conform to 
standards which commend themselves 
to the critical intelligence of the com- 
munity. Such standards are, of course, 
very great in number. But an exam- 
ination of the experience of public de- 
partments with reports of one kind or 
another is indicative of the- salient 
importence of qualities of the following 
kind: 

1. Timeliness: Much of the current 
informetion which is issued by public 
agencies, has an almost immediate 
administrative use, either by private 
parties or by other public departments. 
Private employers use reports of trade 
union scales of wages and of hours as 
guides in making contracts with their 
own workers. The Federal Reserve 
Board employs statistics of employ- 
ment end of wage movements in its 
forecasts of the trend of business and in 
determining its banking policy. Both 
business men and public agencies, 
charged with administrative duties, 
have complained of tardiness in the 
issuance of public documents. Reports 
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of the activities of state departments, 
likewise, influencing as they should 
contemplated legislative and executive 
policy, cannot appear too soon sft2r 
the close of the administrative penod. 
Jf a check on the efficiency of admins- 
tration is to serve its purpose, it must 
be available early enough to permr its 
effective application. 

2. Clarity and Precision: Public r2- 
ports should be reliable; they shoud 
serve as the accredited and accepted 
sources of primary information on the 
subject; they should have the reputa- 
tion of dealing honestly with facts ro 
matter how controversial their nat.re. 
A conviction that factual reports are 
biased is fatal to the success of such 
undertakings. ‘The opportunities for 
departure from standards of this knd, 
are, unfortunately, many. I cull afew 
excerpts from current reports of state 
bureaus which represent reporting thet 
is not clear and is probably inaccurate, 
too. “Total and involuntary un2m- 
ployment” states one report, “reached 
its peak” on a certain date, approxi- 
mating several hundred thousands of 
“totally and involuntarily unemployed 
persons as expressed in man-power and 
in working hours.” The careful -eader 
will pause at the terms “man-power”’ 
and “working hours’ and ask whet 
they mean. Another excerpt states 
that efforts were made to “ascertain 
the number of seasonal occupatiors 
and industries in various parts of the 
state. Methods were worked ott 
whereby these seasonal industries and 
occupations became more regular and 
less periodical throughout the yeer.” 
Here is an accomplishment of grest 
significance. Many have wrestled with 
the problem of seasonal variaticns in 
employment for years. What are the 
methods whereby this agency has prc- 
ceeded in its program of regularization 
and how successful have its efforts 
been? On these matters the report 
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sheds no further light. Similar exam- 
ples of the same type of reporting can 
be easily added to these exhibits. An- 
other form of ineptitude in repcrting, 
which will be noted only by the metic- 
ulcus but which anyhow tends to dis- 
courage confidence in the reports, is 
illustrated in such statements as that 
“45.498 per cent of accidents is due to 
carelessness and 30.225 per cent to non- 
preventable causes” or that “.8&9 per 
cert [apparently an error] of the appli- 
cants referred to jobs were accepted.” 
A mere appearance of precision, where 
none actually exists, is cn all counts to 
be avoided. 

६. Continuity: The fields of public 
interest are always shifting and grow- 
ing. This condition tempts reporting 
agencies to enlarge the scope of their 
reports by constantly including new 
materials. If such extension could be 
achieved without loss to the old mate- 
rial, no one could quarrel with it. But 
this is rarely the case. The addition 
of s new statistical series means usually 
the relinquishment of an old ene. On 
this matter there is unanimity of opin- 
ion among students of statistical re- 
ports. Continuity is preferable to’ 
exhaustiveness. A continuous wage 
series running back to 1914 is much 
more useful than a discontinuous series 
of wage statistics, supplemented by a 
new report on building permits. Unless 
the need for new reporting is most 
urgent, the ends of good statistical 
reporting wil be best served by the 
maintenance of modest but contiruous 
series of data. 

4. Uniformity, convenience, com- 
pleteness, and circulation: Those ac- 
customed to use state reports have 
little difficulty in finding and using the 
publications of states like New York 
ana Massachusetts, The reports are 
issued in attractive and recognizable 
form. Variations from the form are 
made infrequently and when they are. 
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made are slight. They have an iden- 
tity and when used convey a feeling of 
familiarity. In physical construction 
they conform to high standards of con- 
ception and workmanship. Tables have 
been carefully planned, obviously with 
an eye toward clarity and exactness. 
The materials are not scrappy but are 
designed to present a fairly complete 
picture of the subject. All of these 
qualities combine to give a large circu- 
lation to the reports. People know 
where to find and how to use them. 
Moreover, there is available in both 
states complete lists of publications, 
indicating those out of print and those 
still available for circulation. Every 
state department, which has as one of 
its important functions the issue of 
reports, should publish at least an- 
nually a complete and clear list of its 
publications. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The collection of statistical and 
other material is a prime function of 
state administrative agencies. Col- 
lection and distribution of such mate- 
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rials enables the community and execu- 
tive officers to follow intelligently the 
course of legislative and administrative 
policy and to measure the effectiveness 
of both. 

2. The collection of labor statistics 
in a state department of labor and 
industry should be entrusted to an 
adequately staffed statistical division 
in charge of an expert statistician. 
This division should be assigned di- 
rectly to the executive authority of the 
department. 

8. The functions of the statistical 
division are the direct collection of 
statistical materials, the undertaking 
of special investigations, supervision 
and control over statistical work of 
subordinaze bureaus, and the assump- 
tion of responsibility for the prompt 
publication of all current and special 
reports. 

4. The department should make a 
comprehensive program of publications, 
conforming to the standards described 
in the last section. This program 
should be adhered to as closely as are 
the other functions of the department. 


Book Department 


Manchuria—Land of Opportunities. Po. 
118. New York— South Manchune 
Railway, 1922. Compiled and Published 
by Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York. 


A. most excellent and useful compueticn 
of the statistics and facts to show the rece: 
wonderful economic expansion of Manchu- 
ria under Japanese influence, whick is, 13 
the book truly suggests, a modern “ Eco- 
nomic Miracle.” The book contains ova: 
one hundred pages of information including 
many charts and statistical tables. In a+. 
dition there are about fifty-eight pages af 
excellent pictures apparently selected wita 
a view to emphasizing the up-to-date, mod- 
ern character of the recent industrial ex- 
pansion. About two-thirds of the discLs- 
sion is devoted to a brief survey of tas 
natural resources, climate, manufacturing 
and commercial development. ‘The ve- 
mainder of the book deals with the activites 
of the South Manchuria Railway. 

The activities of this great company tre 
surprising in their variety and extent. its 
investments are stated as about two hin- 
dred and ferty million dollars with an actual 
value of seven hundred million dcllars. 
One-half of its financial obligations are hə'd 
by the Japanese Government whica, Zm 
addition, guarantees six per cent interest cn 
the securities held by the public, It cva- 
trols 686 miles of railroad in Manchuria srd 
1,158 miles m Chosen (Korea). It has 
constructed and is operating the most 121- 
portant harbor works, warehouses, coal 
mines, steel plants, public utilities, mod2-n 
hotels, hospitals and schools in Manchuria, 
It maintams industrial researca, mineral 
surveys and agricultural experimen: sta- 
tions. Its activities suggest almost an 
economic monopoly, 

As might be expected, the bock seems to 
have a certain amount of propaganda pur- 
pose. Emphasis is placed on the large 
amount of railroad and industrial equtp- 
ment purchased from the United States. 
The great economic benefits resultme frem 
Japanese development are stressed. at 
the facts presented make it rather diffienlt 
for us to accept the suggestion that the 


South Manchuria Company 1s entirely of 
economic significance and not political in 
its aspects. Almost exclusive ccntrol of 
transportation and industrial concessions 
does not tend to keep the trade door open 
for other countries. The partial economic 
cortrol of 170,000 Japanese residents over 
a population of 27 million Chinese suggests 
many of the factors in the Shantung Con- 
troversy. However, as the book states, it 
does not attempt to discuss the political 
situation. 

For anyone interested in Manchuria the 
book is extremely valuable as it contains 
the essential facts about the development 
of the country which cannot be readily 
found elsewhere. 

ALFRED G. WHITE. 


Ress, EDWARD ALSWORTH. The Social 
Trend. Pp. 285. Price, 81.75. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Fourteen essays, dealing with various 
aspects of contemporary American life, 
comprise this volume. Combined, they 
represent the “attempt of an observer at 
the masthead to judge the probable course 
of the ship, to call out what lies ahead and 
haw the ship must bear to starbcard or to 
pert in order to avoid trouble.” 

The topics discussed cover a compre- 
hensive range: immigration, birth control, 
folk depletion in rural America, status of 
women, social service, prohibition, war, 
freedom of speech, the legal profession, etc. 
On all of these, Professor Ross holds definite 
views, which he expresses in a way that 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind of his 
attitude. The language is simple, frank. 
fearless, unequivocal. 

Most of the essays included were pub- 
lished previously in a number of dissimilar 
magazines. Nevertheless—and this is in- 
dicative of the outstanding feature of the 
book as a whole—whether the author is 
talking to the learned fellows of his guild, 
the members of the American Sociological 
Society, or the readers of the Delineator, the 
style, its vigor, its popular appegl, yet its 
cold logic, is the same. 
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Book L'EPARTMEN'T 


Professor Ross can “sell” sociology. He 
has been “selling” it successfully for years. 
There are those to whom this is to his dis- 
credit; to others, among whom the reviewer 
unblushingly takes his place, it is his pecul- 
iar value. One can open this book on any 
page and enjoy it; anyone can read it, prof- 
itably. Whether one agrees always or not, 
no matter on what subject he speaks, Prc- 
fessor Ross deserves a hearing; no matter 
to whom he speaks, his style will always 
obtain one. It is a racy, readable and 
stimulating volume. 

JAMES H. 5, Bossarp. 


CASSEL, Gustav. Money and Foreign Er- 
change After 1914. Pp. 287. Price, 
$2.25. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1922. 


The keynote of this volume is “‘stabili- 
zation.” In the earlier chapters Professcr 
Cassel convincingly demonstrates the re- 
Jationship betweer inflation of currencies 
and rising prices throughout the world, 
during the war, carefully refuting the argc- 
ments of those who have contended thet 
the large volume of money was issued 
because of a demand for it. Responsibility 
for a large part of the difficulty is placed 
squarely on the management of the various 
central banks. When capital was scarce 
and ४ large amount of saving highly im- 
portant, they should have raised their dis- 
count rates, undertaking the task of 
accommodating the supply of money to the 
needs of the community in such a way thet 
the general level of prices would not ke 
altered. Instead, they followed the line 
of least resistance, keeping their rates low 
and thereby encouraging inflation. 

With the view that pre-war prices are to 
be considered normal, and that attempts 
should be made through deflation or othe-- 
wise to bring prices back to that level, tke 
author has no sympathy and little patienc2 
Injustices would be done to a very large 
number of people for the sake of fancied 
justice to afew. Instead of deflation, sta- 
bilization should be attempted, one part of 
the plan being devaluation. Little harm 
results from either high or low prices, but a 
vast amount of it from fluctuating prices. 

Throughout the volume strong emphasis 
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is placed by Professor Cassel upon the 
theory of “purchasing power parity” which 
he has for several years been urging. Like 
most theories, it cannot readily be stated 
in brief space without a sacrifice of clarity, 
but the general idea is that a depreciation of 
the currency of one country (say Germany) 
in terms of the money of another (say the 
United States) has in itself little effect on 
the commercial relations between the two, 
since internal prices are soon altered in 
such way as to prevent such an effect. 
Thus the temporary advantage to German 
exporters that comes through the deprecia- 
tion of the mark in the United States is soon 
counteracted by the rise of prices in Ger- 
many, and the temporary advantage dis- 
appears. The significance of this in con- 
nection with such unwise legislation as the 
“American valuation plen,” which was so 
widely discussed in connection with our 
tariff law, could be easily developed if space 
permitted 

Criticisms of Professor Cassel are most 
apt to be directed agamst the apparent 
rigidity of some of his theories, such as, for 
example, his presentation of the quantity 
theory of money. His views are, however, 
gaining wide acceptance. Moreover, he is 
one of the European economists whose 
services are most widely in demand, and 
whose reputation for ability and for con- 
structive leadership is growing in this post- 
war period. His position is of course 
strengthened by the fect that his own 
country (Sweden) was a neutral during the 
war. 


CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM J. American Rail 
roads, Government Control and Reconstruc- 
tion Policies. Pp. 409. Price, $3.00. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 


While the last decade does not show & 
record of material progress of American 
railroads which compares favorably with 
the record of former years, it has neverthe- 
less been a singularly eventful period of 
American railroad history. The interest 
which the occurrences of this period have 
aroused is indicated by the remarkable 
amount of writing about the railroads which 
has been done in the last three years. 
Most of what has been published has ap- 
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peared in periodicals, newspapers, pam- 
phlets and official reports, but there have al- 
so been several books added to the somewhat 
meager list of authentic and serviceable 
volumes dealing with American railway 
transportation. 

This work of Professor Cunningham’s is 
a satisfying addition to the list. It is 
primarily an account of our experience with 
government operation of railroads during 
the World War, though it includes also a 
concise account of the activities of the 
Railroads’ War Board in 1917, and reviews 
briefly the events which have occurred since 
the passage of the Transportation Act and 
the restoration of the railroads to private 
control, 

By virtue of his position on the staff of 
the Director General of Railroads, first as 
Manager of the Operating Statistics Section 
and then as Assistant Director of Operation, 
Professor Cunningham had an excellent 
opportunity to observe all phases of the 
experiment of Federal management of the 
railroads. His thorough knowledge of rail- 
road transportation, gained in years of 
experience as a railroad official and as a 
student and teacher of railroad economics, 
has enabled him to estimate properly the 
significance of the factors which he bas had 
to consider in making a study of his subject, 
and, what is more important, has permitted 
him to approach controversial topics with 
the impartial spirit of the scholar. As 
might be expected, his work is clear, logical 
and well-balanced, and his conclusions are 
sound and trustworthy. 

He gives a careful analysis of the policies 
followed by the Railroad Administration in 
dealing with the many problems with which 
it was confronted. He has much praise for 
the achievements of the Administraticn, 
especially during the early months of gav- 
ernment control, when by the unification of 
physical facilities, the disregard of competi- 
tive influences, and the elimination of 
unessential service, it was able to retstab- 
lish the railroad service and bring order out 
of the confused situation which the Rail- 
roads’ War Board had not found it possible 
to cope with successfully. He justly ccn- 
demns the failure of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to run the railroads as a business 
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enterprise and sees no reasonable excuse for 
the refusal to make an increase in rates and 
fares commensurate with the increase in 
the expenses of operation. In his discus- 
sion of the labor policies of the Railrcad 
Admmistration he has little fault to fnd 
with its wage increases as such, but he 
condemns the practice of wage standardiza- 
tion, the granting of the “national agree- 
ments,” and the establishment of a system 
of settling disputes which impaired the 
morale of the workers. 

While apparently not a believer in gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of rail- 
roads as a permanent policy, Professor 
Cunningham is of the opinion that the 2x- 
periment with Federal operation during che 
abnormal conditions of the war period does 
not offer a test upon which to base reason- 
able conclusions with respect to the wisdom 
of such a policy. It is interesting to ncte, 
In view of the frequent accusations that Mr. 
McAdoo used his position as Director 
General to further his political ambitions, 
that Professor Cunningham believes politi- 
cal considerations had little or nothing to 
do with the shaping of the program of zhe 
Railroad Administration. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Professor Cunningham’s book is his dis- 
cussion of the failure of college graduates of 
today to seek positions with railroad cor- 
porations. While agreeing with the ccm- 
monly expressed view that the stringent 
regulation of railroads has done much to 
rob railroad managers of opportunities to 
exercise discretion in the direction of tkeir 
business and consequently rendered zhe 
work of the railroad executive unattractive 
to young men who want positions in which 
there is free play for individual initiatrve, 
he claims that this is not the only reason 
that railroad employment is distasteful to 
college men, pointing out that the pres2nt 
and the past policies of railroad corpcra- 
tions in the selection and promotion of 
officials have been such as to discourage 
most college men from entering the railroad 
field and to dishearten the few who have 
entered to such a degree that the ambitious 
ones seize the first available opportunity to 
leave. It would be a good thing for all 
railroad directors and railroad presidents to 
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read Professor Cunningham’s observations 
on this topic, and to ponder upon them for 
a time. 

In his discussion of the Transportation 
Act the author has committed one error. 
He asserts (pp. 225-26) that if a carrier 
earns in excess of six per cent on its prop- 
erty value “during the first two years of 
operation under the Act” one-half of such 
excess is to be recaptured by the Govern- 
ment, and implies that the reduction of the 
fair rate of return to five and three-fourths 
per cent made the recapture clause appli- 
cable to earnings in excess of the new rate, 
or to earnings in excess of any rate which 
the Commission shall designate as “fair.” 
The recapture clause apparently applies to 
earnings in excess of six per cent. at all 
times, regardless of the fair rate of return 
established by the Commission. 

T. W. VAN METRE. 


VANDERBLUE, HOMER Bews, and BURGESS, 
KENNETH FARWELL. Railroads, Rates, 
Service, Management. Pp. 488. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 


The authors of this book have performed 
a double service: they have demonstrated 
the errpneous nature of the all too com- 
monly expressed view that the college pro- 
fessor and the railroad official have little 
or nothing in common, and they have 
written, in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner, a highly useful book. The title is 
somewhat deceptive, as the work is not an 
exposition on the rates, service, and man- 
agement of railroads, but a careful and 
intensive study of public regulation of those 
aspects of railroad enterprise. With the 
widening scope of regulation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
courts have established a substantial body 
of rules and precedents, in which are em- 
bodied the policies that now largely deter- 
mine the action taken in dealing with 
particular sets of circumstances and con- 
ditions. This volume gives an analysis of 
those policies, with full reference to all 
pertinent decisions. Industrial traffic man- 
agers and railroad officials should welcome 
such a comprehensive discussion of the 
fundamental precepts of Federal regulation, 
with the clear statements of the rights, 
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duties and obligations of shippers and car- 
riers. The book will also be of great value 

to teachers of transportation, and it will 

be read with interest by the large number 

of individuals who have little connection 

with the practical problems of railroad 

transportation, but who are concerned with 

the subject of railroad regulation on account 

of ics outstanding importance among the 

pubiie questions of today. 

The first part of the volume outlines the 
powers and functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, telling how this im- 
porzant tribunal does its work, and showing 
its relation to the Federal judiciary. The 
second part covers the question of rate 
regilation. It describes in detail the au- 
thority which the Commission has over 
rat2s, gives a sound treatment of the 
theoretical aspects of rate making, and 
discusses the many practical considerations 
which have swayed railroad officials and 
regulating authorities in molding the rail- 
road rate structure. The third part takes 
up the regulation of the railroad service, 
dealing with the establishment of rules for 
the promotion of safety and health, and 
telling what has been done to give the 
shipping public certain rights and privileges 
with respect to train service, car service, 
and various special services related to the 
movement of freight. The final section on 
management treats of such questions as 
railroad credit and finance, labor policies, 
accounting, and the proposed plan of rail- 
rcad consolidation. ‘Three appendices give 
an outline of the development of railroad 
regulation in the United States, a list of 
suggested readings, and a table of cases 
cited. 

The authors do not often intrude their 
own opinions, contenting themselves with 
svatements of facts and obvious conclusions, 
and at times raising interesting questions 
with regard to controversies now impending 
because of the changes wrought by the 
Transportation Act. There are a few 
errors of minor importance. The term, 
“through rate,” is used almost invariably 
as being synonymous with “joint rate.” 
Itis not true (p.60) that a greater number of 
rates is published by tariff publishing agents 
than by individual carriers. The discus- 
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sion of the law with respect to the right of 
carriers to load and unload carload freight 
is somewhat misleading, the cases referred 
to not supporting all the implications of the 
statements made (p.286). There are a few 
glaring typographical errors, such as 18,- 
900,000 for 18,900,000,000 on page 350, and 
“get” for “go” on page 397. 

What will impress the general reader who 
takes up this work is the amazing extent of 
the regulation to which railroads are now 
subjected. Whether for good or for ill the 
business of railroad transportation has lost 
nearly every vestige of private business con- 
ducted for profit. While there may remain 
in the railroad service many opportunities 
for the display of individual initiative, this 
initiative must be exercised within metes 
and bounds, established, presumably, in 
the interest of the public. It is not sur- 
prising that railroad officials complain 
about the present situation, and one may 
well ask whether, in view of the opportuni- 
ties offered in other fields of economic en- 
terprise, the railroad business will long 
continue to attract men of vision, faith and 
courage. 


FISHER, ARNE. The Mathematical Theory 
of Probabilities and Its Appiication to 
Frequency Curves and Statistical Methods. 
Pp. xxix, 289. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. 


The book is the second edition of a book 
originally published in 1916 but now greatly 
enlarged. When Mr. Fisher published the 
first edition, dealing w:th mathematical 
probabilities and their application to homo- 
grade statistical series, he promised a second 
volume on heterograde statistics and the 
theory of curve fitting—« promise the ful- 
filment of which many of his readers have 
no doubt been awaiting patiently. In this 
enlarged volume completed, as he states in 
his preface, after many delays owing to the 
war, he has incorporated some of the mate- 
rial that was to have been included in the 
second volume and he holds forth still the 
promise of an additional volume. 

The original book made available for the 
first time to many American students of 
statistics, the developments of the theory 
of probabilities by continental writers,—as 
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founded by Bernoulli, Laplace, and Poisson 
and as further developed in particular by 
the Scandinavians, Germans and Russians. 
The present edition further develops the 
application of the theory of probabilities to 
heterograde statistics— statistics of varia- 
bles, as the English barometricians would 
call them,—as the subject has been devel- 
oped largely by the Scandinavians, Gram, 
Thiele Westergaard, Charlier and others. 

The book makes rigorous demands upon 
the beginning student, especially he who 
has not been thoroughly grounded in higher 
mathematics, but this is a mark of its ex- 
cellence. The subject is not a simple one, 
and the American student is profoundly to 
be congratulated that Mr. Fisher has 
brought within his reach the researches of 
European statisticians and actuaries in this 
fascinating science. 


FISHER, Lavine. The Making of Index 
` Numbers. A Study of Their Varieties, 
Tests and Reliability. Pp. xxxi, 526. 
Price, $7.50. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1922. 


The writing of this book marks a service 
to the science and the practice of statistics 
that, it may be ventured, will not be dupli- 
cated for some time. For Professor Fisher 
has performed the two-fold task of making 
far-reaching contributions to the theory of 
index number making and of presenting his 
results in such form that others than spe- 
clalists can understand them. 

In recent years there has been a tremen- 
dous expansion in the use of index rumbers 
and in the numbers constructed for various 
purposes. Many of those to whom has 
fallen the lot of making these new tools have 
not been specially trained and it was but 
natural that they should follow the prec- 
edent of some index number with which 
they were familiar. At the same time there 
has been no little discussion of Index num- 
ber theory by such men as Edgeworth, 
Flux, Knibbs, Walsh and Professor Fisher 
himself. Professor Fisher's book has 
achieved & notable success in being written 
to the laymen as well as to the specialist. 
Where mathematical development has been 
possible, he has supplied it but has placed 
it in the appendix; the main body of his 
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argument and his conclusions are presented 
in clear and non-technical language and are 
copiously illustrated by charts and curves. 

The book raises the question, “ What is 
the best formula for constructing an index 
number?” and furnishes an answer through 
the study of 184 different formulae. ‘The 
tests by which final selections are made are 
two, the time reversal and the factor rever- 
sal tests. The former has been used by 
previous writers but the latter is new. The 
application of these tests to various formu- 
lae brings to light two kinds of bias—(1) 
type bias, inherent in certain forms of aver- 
age when used to average ratios, or rela- 
tives; and (2) weight bias. The latter, 
again, 13 Professor Fisher’s contribution, 
though he credits Walsh with having recog- 
nized, by implication, the need 107 different 
weights with different averages. 

He discards, as wrong in theory, the 
circular test, stated many years ago by 
Westergaard and defended most recently 
by Walsh. ‘To one, who to be sure has no 
right to challenge the opinion of Professor 
Fisher in this field, his defense of his posi- 
tion on this point seems not entirely con- 
vincing; but, as he shows, the divergence of 
his “superlative” formulae from complete 
satisfaction of the circular test is so small as 
to be of no moment in actual practice. 

The one issue that seems to have been 
conclusively settled by the book is one that 
involved a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween Professor Fisher and some of his 
American co-workers in the theory of index 
numbers, the issue as to whether the pur- 
pose for which an index number is used is 
an important factor in the selection of the 
formula—and it seems to have been settled 
in Professor Fisher’s favor. An index num- 
ber which has an inherent bias is not a good 
one for any purpose. 

The practicing statisticians will probably 
find the book a great aid to them in im- 
proving the character of the many indexes 
they are being called upon to construct; for 
the academic statisticians, the reviewer can 
testify that the book is a boon—formal] in- 
struction in index number making will be 
much easier henceforth—and much more 
efficients 

Bruca D. Muperrt, 
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MITCHELL, MACAULEY, KING & KNAULTS. 
Income in the United States, Its Amount 
and Distribution, 1909-1919, Volume IT, 
Detailed Report. Pp. xiv, 440. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1922. 


This report publishes the detailed meth- 
ods by which the estimates of national 
income and its distribution in the United 
States, found In the earlier summary vol- 
ume, were obtained. ‘The personnel of the 
economic staff of the bureau and the disin- 
terested and impartial character of its 
activities gives deserved prestige to their 
study of income as the most satisfactory 
that has yet been made. 

It is to be hoped, however, that everyone 
who has occasion to use any figure published 
in Volume I will have Volume I at hand 
and know, before using the figure, the diff- 
culties under which it is determined. In- 
discriminate use of estimates of total 
income or total wages in the United States 
may lead to serious error and it behooves 
all who use these figures to do so only with 
full understanding of the limitations which 
are revealed in the second volume of the 
report. 

Worthy as is this effort to measure in- 
come In the United States it must be re- 
membered that the data are not available 
for a satisfactory performance of this task 
and the volume contains many estimates 
subject to greater or Jess error. The au- 
thors have pointed these out with great care 
and in several instances have given a sub- 
jective estimate of the degree of error. 
Their “guess” at this error is probably 
better than any other, because of their 
familiarity with the data, but that does not 
remove the margin of doubt which attaches 
to any subjective estimate. One is re- 
minded of a slogan that at one time adorned 
many of the offices of several war boards in 
Washington during the war: “It can’t be 
done, but here it is.” 

The fact that estimates of total income 
of the United States based on the value 
product of the different industries agrees 
fairly closely to estimates based on incomes 
received by individuals justifies a consider- 
able degree of confidence in these totals. 
The share of different industries or of dif- 
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ferent economic classes in this total income 
should therefore be a fair index of their 
relative purchasing power in different 
years. Bauch D. Moveert. 


HILL, CHARLES E. PH.D., Professor of 
Political Science, George Washington 
University. Leading American Treaties. 
Pp. 899. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 


This excellent commentary on American 
treaties of outstanding importance will be 
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invaluable to students of international re- 
lations. The great value of the book rests 
in the fact that it indicates the changes 
through which the treaties passed m the 
course of their negotiation, and thus enables 
the student to follow step by step their 
different stages. 

Dr. Hill has done an important serv- 
ice to American students of inter- 
national affairs in making this valuable 
material available in such clear and con- 
cise form. 
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May, 1928, number of THE ANNALS, No. 196 
on Social and Economic Conditions in 
the Dominion of Canada 


Tribute of the American Academy of Politica] and 
Social Science to the Memory of 
Dr. Simon N. Patten 


Address of Dr. L. S. Rowe 
President of the Academy 


W* are assembled to brmg our 
measure of tribute to a great 
teacher, philosopher and friend. Fu- 
ture generations will measure far more 
accurately than we the full scope and 
the ultimate reaches of his influence. 
Of the present generation, those of 
us who had the privilege of being 
his students are fully aware of the 
profound influence of his teaching 
on our thought and attitude toward 
life. 

There are three outstanding qualities 
of his mind, all of which contributed 
toward making him a great teacher. 
The first was his openness of mind to 
every* point of view, combined with 
a, willingness to give careful and serious 
consideration to every opinion no 
matter how widely divergent from 
his own. ‘To every question to which 
he addressed himself, no matter how far 
removed from his special field of re- 
search, he brought an originality of 
viewpoint which illumined wiih new 
light and opened the door to new and 
unexpected solutions. At all times 
he showed an unwillingness to accept 
traditional opinion, unless tested by 
independent, searching analysis. 

It was these three qualities that 
enabled him to develop in his students, 
not only profound intellectual curi- 
osity, but also the determination to 
subject traditional viewpoints to inde- 
pendent tests. 

It is no mere coincidence that three 
of the great scientific organizations 
of the country are today presided over 


by his students: Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, President of the Academy 
of Political Science in the City of 
New York; Dr. Henry R. Seager, 
President of the American Economic 
Association, and Dr. James P. Lichten- 
berger, President of the American 
Sociological Society. 

The educational history of this 
country offers but few instances of a 
teacher so deeply interested in the 
progress and welfare of his students. 
No sacrifice was too great for him when 
the advancement of one of his students 
was in question. He was prepared at 
all times to subordinate his personal 
affairs and convenience to the welfare 
of his students. 


The members of the American 


_Academy of Political and Social Science 


owe him a special debt of gratitude. 
During the early years of the Acade- 
my’s history, when its founders were 
struggling to develop for this organiza- 
tion a place in the national life of the 
country, Dr. Patten’s faith in the fu- 
ture of the work never failed. It was 
this faith and constant encouragement 
that carried the officers of the Acad- 
emy through periods of depression 
and discouragement when the future 
seemed in doubt. Throughout the 
development of the Academy’s work 
he constantly stood for the highest 
standards of intellectual Integrity 
and freedom ‘of opinion. In fact, 
nothing aroused him as much as any 
attempt to curb the expression of 
opinion. Ji was Dr. Patten’s high 
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concept of the purpose and mission 
of the Academy that served a3 a 
constant stimulus and guide to those 
entrusted with the direction ofits ac-ivi- 
ties. He saw from the beginning zhat 
the Academy should be made to serve 
as a great national forum for the freest 
expression of opinion. 

To his open mind every opinion 
was entitled to consideration. In- 
tolerance was a thing utterly for2ign 
to his thought. It was this trait as 
much as any other that made him a 
great teacher and, at the same tme, 
a supporter of the truest democratic 
development. Year in and year out 
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he preached to us who were actively 
engaged in directing the Academy’s 
activities to keep the organization free 
from entangling alliances and to allow 
no special influence of any kind to 
influence its work. 

The Academy owes him & debt 
which it can never: hope to repay. 
As an expression of appreciation for the 
services of one of its greatest founders 
the Board of Directors has decided 
to establish a special research fellow- 
ship to be known as the Simon N. 
Patten Fellowship for Research, to 
be awarded under such conditions as 
the Board may determine. 


Address of Dr. HENRY R. SEAGER 
President, The American Economic Association 


Like others of his generation, Dr. 
Patten gained his first knowledge 
of political economy from the pages of 
John Stuart Mill. His virile mind was 
attracted by Mills lucid reasoring, 
but even as an undergraduate at 
Northwestern he was impressed by 
the inapplicability of Mill's conclusions 
to economic conditions in rural Illinois, 
where he was reared. His conviction 
that Mill's economic system rested 
upon too narrow premises was strength- 
ened by his two years’ study in ‘cer- 
many in the late seventies. 

It would probably be difficul: to 
exaggerate the effect of these German 
student years on Patten’s later thought 
and work. It was the contrast be- 
tween the consuming habits of the 


middle-class Germans that he met, 


and of the Illinois farmers he had 
lived among, that first directed his 
attention to that neglected depart- 
ment of economics, consumptior, m 
which some of his best later work was 
done. In the German literature of 
the period he found support for his 
view that while free trade migh; be 


best for England, protection was 
needed to foster the Industrial de- 
velopment of countries like the United 
States and Germany. Finally he was 
greatly impressed by the way in which 
the Germans increased their *njoy- 
ments through social and community 
activities. There were the numerous 
public parks and playgrounds, the 
municipal theaters and concert halls, 
and the endless social clubs and Kaffee- 
klaische meeting at inexpensive restau- 
rants, Also there was the government 
administration of the street and steam 
railroads, which brought short trips 
to the country and the mountairs 
within the reach even of German 
wage-earners. He saw that while the 
Illinois farmer was richer, the middle- 
class German was in many ways better 
off. ‘The important truth which then 
impressed him, that social welfare 
depends quite as much on the way 
in which wealth is used as on its 
amount, colored all his later economie 
thinking. 

Returning to the United States, 
Patten spent the next ten years mostly 
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in that clarifying if exhausting occu- 
pation, teaching or acting as principal 
of secondary schools. It was in this 
period that he prepared and with a 
good deal of difficulty found a publisher 
for his first book, the Premises of 
Political Economy (1885). This was 
an attempt to recast the economics 
of Mill so that it would apply to 
American conditions. It was a chal- 
lenge to the assumption of the English 
laissez-faire school that individuals 
know what is best for themselves and if 
left alone will secure it, and an argu- 
ment for government interference with 
the free play of economic forces through 
protection and other measures for the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

It was this book and the courage and 
insight of his friend of Illinois and 
German student days, Edmund J. 
James, Dean of the recently organized 
Wharton School, which caused him 
to be called as Professor of Political 
Economy to the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1888. The opportunity 
for contentration on his special subject 
and the more stimulating associations 
of a great university, which this ap- 
pointment offered to him, made possi- 
ble the tremendous literary output 
which followed almost to the close of 
his life. In addition to the mono- 
graphs and books which appeared at 
regular intervals—some twenty in all— 
including the Consumption (1889), the 
Economic Basis of Protection (1890), 
the Theory of Dynamic Economics 
(1892), the Theory of Social Forces 
(1896), the Development of English 
Thought (1899), the Theory of Pros- 
pertty (190%), Heredity and Social 
Progress (1908), and the New Basis of 
Civilization (1907), Patten contributed 
one hundred and thirty-two articles 
to periodicals during the years from 
1889 to 1920, whose titles have already 
been listed by my colleague at Colum- 
bia, Professor Tugwell, and probably 
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many more, no record of which has 
been preserved. 

This is hardly the place to attempt 
a detailed appraisal of Dr. Patten’s 
contribution to economics. The strik- 
ing aspects of his thinking are origi- 
nalisy and the attempt to find the 
thecretical justification for conclusions 
app-icable to acutely and vividly 
apprehended concrete situations. In- 
trosvection caused him to trace the 
orig.n of his own theories as unfolded 
m his Premises, his Consumption, 
his Protection and his Dynamic Eco- 
nomics to the special conditions of the 
still new and expanding industrial 
civilization about him. From this 
the attempt to interpret the economic 
and 3ocial systems of other thinkers in 
terms of the economic conditions with 
which they were in contact followed 
quite spontaneously and we have his 
acute Interpretation of Ricardo and 
classical Development of English Thought 
as a result. 

Just as his earlier contributions grew 
out of his realization that the premises 
of Mill were untrue or only half true 
of conditions in the United States, 
so his later contributions grew out of 
his realization that the separation of 
our economic from the rest of our social 
life -s artificial and arbitrary. Be- 
ginning with his Theory of Social 
Forces (1896), Patten passed from the 
field of economics in the narrow sense 
to the broader field of sociology and 
history, but with an abiding conviction 
of the predominant influence of eco- 
nomiz factors, which makes him, 
whatever problem he attacks, always 
and everywhere a Simon-pure econo- 
mist. This appears quite clearly in 
his last important books, the Social 
(be might have said, Economic) Basis 
of Religion (1911) and Reconstruction 
of Economic Theory (1912). 

Others will speak of these broader 
aspec:s of his work. I should feel 
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derelict if I did not use the few minutes 
I have left to pay my tribute of grati- 
tude to Professor Patten, the inspiring 
teacher and loyal friend. 

My own first acquaintance with Dr. 
Patten was through his earlier writings 
and his devoted pupils, Dr. Lindsay 
and Dr. Rowe, whom I met in the early 
nineties as fellow students in Germany. 
The interest these aroused led me to de- 
cide, almost over night, to come tc the 
University of Pennsylvania for my last 
year of graduate study. 

When I first met Patten I recall 
a distinct disappointment. In spite 
of his five years of life in this cultured 
city, he had put on few of the social 
graces on which first impressiors so 
largely depend. This disappointment 
was entirely dispelled by my first 
contact with Patten in the class room. 
His method of instruction was simple 
and direct to a degree, but befor: the 
hour was over he impressed on his 
hearers, as he had impressed on his 
own mind, the points he had jotted 
down in pencil on the rough sheet of 
paper before him. As weeks pessed, 
the conventional and only partly 
grasped theories of economics, which 
I had picked up during my three years 
of special study, began to seem less and 
less consistent and less and less ade- 
quate to a satisfactory explaration 
of economic facts, and to afford but 
a shaky support for any progrem of 
economic reform. Before the first 
term was over the searching analysis 
of accepted premises through which 
Dr. Patten led his advanced students, 
convinced me how far from finality 
was any part of the subject, and freed 
me, at least for the time being, from 
reliance on authority that was not 
supported by my own thinking and 
experience. More than any teacher 
I had ever met, Patten had the faculty 
of compelling his students to visualize 
the problems he discussed and think 
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their way through to their own con- 
clusions. The more formal exercises 
of the class room were supplemented 
by unlimited opportunities for private 
discussion. For Dr. Patten at that 
period had literally no other important 
interest than his teaching and writing 
about economics. The stimulus and 
interest of that student year was 
continued during the eight years I 
remained at Pennsylvania as one of 
Patten’s humble colleagues. It was 
through his encouragement. that I 
undertook to write a textbook on 
economics that should try to combine 
and harmonize the new with the old. 
While most of that book was written 
after I left Pennsylvania, any value 
that the newer portions of it, like the 
chapter on Consumption, may have, 
was largely the result of Patten’s 
influence. I mention these personal 
details because I know that my experi- 
ence and Indebtedness were paralleled 
by those of scores of other students. 
To all of us he was the prince of teachers 
and an ever-inspiring and ehelpful 
friend in connection with our own 
teaching and writing difficulties. His 
active and original mind was ever busy 
with some problem of economic or 
social causation. With little natural 
facility either for lecturing or writing, 
his penetrating insight and vivid 
imagination helped him to become a 
stimulating lecturer and an incisive 
writer. Opinions will necessarily dif- 
fer as to the permanent value of his 
constructive contributions, but there 
can be but one judgment as to the 
inestimable aid he rendered American 
economic thinking in its task of freeing 
itself from the trammels of imported 
tradition and of opening up its new 
and rich native fields for analysis and 
research. Simon Patten, was, in my 
opinion, the most original and sug- 
gestive economist America has yet 
produced. All honor to his memory! 
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Address of Dr. J. P. LICHTENBERGER 
President, The American Scciological Society 


It is with a sense of deep appreciation 
that I am permitted on this occasion 
to speak in behalf of my colleagues in 
the field of Sociology. Many of us 
feel a degree of indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Patten hardly secondary to the 
pioneers in our own subject. I pre- 
sume there is nothing in the entire 
sphere of natural science which is 
comparable to the interdependence 
which is found in the social sciences. 
Each of us studies the pluralistic 
behavior of men which we call society 
merely from ,the point of view of his 
own peculiar interest, but we study 
the same group. There are no bounda- 
ries which set off our subjects as dis- 
tinct and separate. The economist, 
the political scientist and the sociolo- 
gist views the same life process merely 
from different angles. Each con- 
tributes to the others the results of 
his investigations and it is in the re- 
sulting synthetic view that a more 
adequate description of social phenom- 
ena is obtained. 

Thus there exists a bond of sym- 


pathy, understanding and triendship. 


among these associated groups and 
among their constituent members which 
transcends that of mere codrdinated 
effort. It becomes exceedingly in- 
timate in its character. Such was 
Professor Patten’s relationship to us. 
His interest was personal as well as 
scientific and we thought of him not 
merely as co-worker but as friend. He 
always insisted that the separate 
designations among workers in the 
field of social science were artificial 
and of little consequence. The im- 
portant thing to him was the impulse 
which lead men to social investigation, 
and through it to social service in 
any division of the field. With all 
such he felt a spiritual kinship and 


for all such he held the highest regard. 

It was, therefore, more in jest than 
in earnest, I think, that he repudiated 
the name sociologist, so frequently 
applied to him, for he had no hesitancy 
whatever in contributing to the science 
either in its theoretical or its practical 
aspects. No one whom I have known 
has ever taken keener delight nor de- 
rived greater satisfaction from the 
knowledge that he had contributed to 
clearer thinking or to saner views in 
anv field. He was totally devoid of 
professional jealousy. 

Not only in regard to his scientific 
interest but m respect to the character 
of his mind, Professor Patten was al- 
ways difficult to classify. The vigor 
and originality of his thinking always 
challenged attention. He was a men- 
tal tonic. Whether one agreed with 
his conclusions or not, to hear him 
speak or to read his articles or books 
was always a stimulus which set one’s 
mental machinery going at an ac- 
celerated rate. He was always thought- 
provoking and though sometimes un- 
systematic and often illogical himself, 
he nevertheless compelled systematic 
and logical thinking in others. What 
appeared to some to be “a strain after 
the novel” which seemed to character- 
ize much of his teachings and writings, 
was in reality nothing but the uncon- 
ventionality of his thinking.. He saw 
things differently and he described 
them uniquely. Such minds are al- 
ways Intensely suggestive if they are 
not always convincing. For this rea- 
son his admirers greatly outnumbered 
his followers. In fact, to follow him 
required an agility in changing one’s 
mind, in grasping new concepts and 
in formulating new views possessed 
by but few. That men should change 
their views with the discovery of new 
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truth he held to be a criterion of 
intelligence and of mental growth. 

It would be impossible here, even 
if it were desirable, to mention even 
by subjects Dr. Patten’s many con- 
tributions to the social thought of the 
time. Many of his views put forth 
in his earlier writings he modified or 
corrected in his later work as a result 
of the unfolding of his own thought 
processes. He was fond of saying 
that books were of little value be- 
cause by the time they were published 
the authcr himself had outgrown them 
and had finished with them. This was 
certainly largely true in his own ex- 
perience. He always refused to be 
judged ky what he had spoken or 
written previously, claimmg that it 
represented merely the state of his 
intellectual attainments and of his 
knowledge at the time. 

There is one outstanding doctrine, 
however, which he formulated and 
which in its amplified form has with- 
stood his own searching criticism and 
which has found almost universal 
acceptance by sociologists as a valuable 
contribution to the theory of social 
progress. I refer to his theory of the 
pain and pleasure economy, developed 
in his Theory of Social Forces, copy- 
righted and published by the Amerizan 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
in 1896. It sketched with remarkable 
insight the evolutionary stages in 
the transition from a deficit economy 
both material and spiritual, character- 
istic of primitive society, to a surplus 
economy characteristic of modern civi- 
lization, and pointed out the difficulties 
involved in the transition. 

Valuable as this type of thinking 
is for the interpretation of social 
phenomena, there is another service 
which it rendered of no small con- 
sequence. It saved its author and 
all those who grasped its significance 
from vagaries and ill-conceived efforts 
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at revolutionary social reform by 
placing reliance In social processes 
and in a social service that is con- 
structive and evolutionary. 

This leads logically to another phase 
of his influence which in many respects 
is as notable as that of his Intellectual 
achievements. Jt emanated as a syn- 
thetic product from the quality of his 
mind and of his soul. Like all truly 
noble spirits his ultimate purpose, 
lying behind all proximate purposes, 
among which was his belie in the 
efficacy of correct thinking, was to be 
of service to mankind. He believed 
in the final triumph of truth, and he 
contended earnestly for the faith that 
was in him; but he realized likewise 
that the best exposition of the truth 
is its exemplification m human person- 
ality and in self-conscious and wisely 
directed human effort. The result 
was that his students went out from 
his classroom imbued not only with a 
love of knowledge but also with a love 
for their fellowmen. As an inspirer 
of men to social service, he was without 
& superior, if not indeed without a peer. 
In the final appraisement of his in- 
fluence, I believe it will be found that 


he contributed more to the value of 


constructive social effort than to 
social theory. I think it is safe to say 
that his students today throughout 
the United States fill more responsible 
positions extending over a wider range 
of social work than those of any other 
teacher of his generation, with the 
possible exception of the late Charles 
S. Henderson. If this opinion is 
correct, it is, then, in the field of what 
popularly is termed practical sociology 
that his greatest contribution was made 
to our subject. 

Professor Patten’s clear perception 
of the principles of causation in the 
social sciences enabled him to foresee 
and to forecast the trend of events in 
social development with a remarkable 
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degree of accuracy. ‘Two samples must 
suffice to illustrate this observation. 

He was a prophet and a champion 
of the feminist movement. He read 
in the development of modern civiliza- 
tion the clear indications of the coming 
change in the status of women. He 
foresaw likewise the dangers and dif- 
culties involved in this transition and 
with a tender solicitude he sought to 
direct the movement into broad and 
sane channels. No one, I think, 
understeod the emotions and aspira- 
tions of women better than he. He 
believed in the education of women 
as a necessary prerequisite to the 
proper use of their developing op- 
portunities, and in their right to the 
ballot as a necessary condition of 
responsible citizenship. From the 
start he championed the cause of 
equal suffrage and in the early days 
of that conquest in order to identify 
himself conspicuously with the move- 
ment, he marched in parades under 
the banner “Votes for Women” at no 
little sacrifice of personal and pro- 
fessional dignity in the opinion of 
many of his less progressive friends, if 
one might judge by their jibes at the 
time. 

The calmness and the absence of 
resentment which he exhibited on 
such occasions, and with which he 
endured criticism or reproach attendant 
upon the propagation of new or un- 
popular views, was due to the moral 
earnestness with which he held his 
convictions and to the unshakable 
belief that in the end the truth would 
prevail, that its advocates would be vin- 
dicated, and that the skeptic and scoff- 
er would turn disciple and defender. 

The best and most concrete example 
of his prophetic vision is the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Repudiating the theory of 
formale discipline, now almost com- 
pletely discarded, as the function of 
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education, and seizing upon the doc- 
trine of interest, he forecast the trend 
in future educational needs. Given a 
body of subject matter which appealed 
to the student because it lay in the 
path of his developing interests, and 
given a proper presentation of that 
subject matter, Dr. Patten assumed 
that intellectual training followed as a 
matter of course. Without depreciat- 
ing the usefulness of cultural studies 
or the codrdinating value of the more 
general aspects of the social sciences, 
he nevertheless by dint of continued 
insistence upon the practical, that is, 
concrete, courses which divided and 
redivided the field of economics to 
admit of intensive work in its several 
depattments, by encouraging young 
instructors to take up and to develop 
these new subjects and to create a 
new literature m the form of text- 
books, and further by giving them the 
most generous encouragement and 
even In some instances personal finan- 
cial assistance in addition to recom- 
mendations for deserved promotion, 
Professor Patten succeeded in laying 
the foundations upon which has been 
erected the present institution with 
its thousands of students and alumni 
drawn from all the states of the Union 
and from many foreign countries. 

In pointing out these facts I do not 
wish to be understood as underrating 
in the slightest degree the genius and 
foresight of the founder of this school 
whose name it proudly bears, and who 
made possible by his generosity this 
successful experiment in education. 
Nor do I forget that able group of 
contemporaries whose coöperation and 
whose devotion and loyalty to a great 
purpose made possible its development. 
I mean merely to stress the signal 
contribution of Dr. Patten, to whom 
more than to any other man, I believe, 
belongs the honor and the credit for 
the actual internal development both 
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in theory and in content of a type of 
education which has proved its sound- 
ness and its utility, and has justified 
its existence by its extension in recent 
years to scores if not hundreds of 
other colleges and universities through- 
out the country and by & growth in 
the Wharton School itself which is 
limited only by its facilities. 

I cannot refrain from using this 
opportunity to allude to the purely 
personal side of his character. It was 
the happy lot of a few of us, because 
of our close association with him in the 
faculty of the Wharton School, to have 
known him in the intimacy o7 his 
private life. He was intensely human. 
His intellectual generosity was ex- 
ceeded only by the bigness of his heart. 
His interest not only in the actieve- 
ments but in the personal welfare of 
his boys, as he frequently called us, 
might be termed fatherly. His own 
personal comfort and convenienze he 
always was willing and even arxious 
to sacrifice for the advancement 07 
others. None of us is without many 
pleasant memories which we cherish 
of his kindly offices in our behalf. 
In all instances of physical, mental 
and even pecuniary distress he was at 
our beck and call and his response was 
always sympathetic and gen=2rous, 
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yet he always insisted that he had never 
been imposed upon by his friends. 
When larger opportunities elsewhere 
were offered to any of the younger men 
of his group, selfish considerations of 
personal convenience were absolutely 
disregarded and his generous recom- 
mendations were given cheerfully, if 
he believed their best interests were 
mvolved. This was his fixed policy 
from which he never deviated. 

He was absolutely without envy or 
jealousy and he held no malice or 
resentment. In his work and in his 
play—a side of his life which only his 
intimate friends knew—he was always 
congenial. 

It was mainly this deep feeling of 
personal regard which he inspired that 
drew to his bedside from time to time, 
during his last and protracted illness 
at the secluded village of Brown’s 
Mills-in-the-Pines, a place which he 
loved so much, a host of his colleagues 
and former students from far and 
near, and in whose visits and kindly 
attention he took great pride and 
comfort. No term of endearment 
could be found more fittingly to express 
our feeling of respect, of loyalty and of 
affection within this inner circle than 
the one familiarly employed when we 
called him “Uncle Simon.” 


Address of DR. LIGHTNER WITMHR 
The American Philosophical Society 


After a talk with Patten, you found 
that he had somehow kindled a flame 
of thought, which kept on burning 
until you saw by its light many things, 
which before had been obscure. The 
particular idea you took from him 
might amaze you, it might even amuse 
you—it seldom convinced yor-—but 
it gripped you and you had to wrestle 
with it as Jacob wrestled with the 
angel. In the end, you changed your 
point of view without necessarily yield- 


ing to his opinions or accepting his facts. 
However, opinions and facts are more 
easily changed than intellectual and 
moral character, the medium in which 
Patten worked as a creative artist. He 
made men different from what they 
were in thought, feeling and conduct, 
because he changed their orientation. 
He was the artist teacher of whom 
Socrates is the prototype. 

In other words, he cut deep, and re- 
vealed the hidden heart of things— 
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he aimed high and sought the regenera- 
tion of the souls of men. The things he 
dealt with were of the earth-earthy, 
for he was by profession an economist, 
concerned with the exchange value of 
this world’s goods, but his orientation 
was that of the moral philosopher. 
When he talked on economies one got 
a point of view in psychology and 
philosophy,—new to me then, and 
too new even now, for many, but 
nevertheless, as he himself pointed 
out, as old as Adam Smith and David 
Hartley. He believed that intellectual, 
moral and economic values are terms 
in which men express their cften con- 
flicting wishes and needs. The social 
sciences, among which he reckoned 
philosophy, psychology and religion, 
have a common origin in the study of 
behavior. He did not vulgarly believe 
' that one science can be based upon 
another, but he kept adverting to the 
facts of human nature as the basis of 
every science. The range of his m- 
tellectual interests comprehended the 
Humanities. He was a part of, and 
contributed to that stream of modern 
thought which originated with Descar- 
tes. He gave unique value to the de- 
ductive method and to generalization: 


He persistently employed these meth- ` 


ods in working out the practical con- 
sequence of his theories. He struck 
the significant note of pragmatic 
philosophy—that pure science and 
applied science are Inseparable—that 
truth must be in some wav useful. 
If he goaded men to think for them- 
selves, he also inspired them to work 
for others. From a great height, he 
would point to the promised land of his 
creative imagination. If his students 
only vaguely discerned its features, 
obscured by the mist of distance, 
they did not fail to take to heart 
his urgent call to immediate service. 
His scholarship and personality enabled 
him to inspire a large and productive 
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group of enlightened, well-trained and 
enthusiastic workers for the general 
welfare. 

There are some who cannot overlook 
the absence of good form. Men like 
Patten need a Boswell or a Plato to 
make their work palatable, and them- 
selves acceptable, to such as prefer the 
comfort of good form to the Joy of 
original thinking. The essence of per- 
sonality, however, is idiosyncrasy. 
Eccentricity, abhorrent to what passes 
current as “good taste,” appeals to the 
artistic judgment, for the creative 
artist reveals undiscovered beauty and 
truth, compelling the vulgar in due 
process of time to change their tastes 
and their beliefs. A great sculptor 
would have preserved for all time, in 
bronze rather than in marble, that 
powerful and awkward boney struc- 
ture, the bizarre gesture, the kindly 
eyes, the thoughtful and wholly dis- 
interested sincerity, the fine dome of 
skull, the determined but pacific so- 
lidity of jaw. ‘This statue would have 
made a companion piece to Barnard’s 
“Lincoln,” for the two were of the 
same physical type and presented for 
our admiration similar moral and 
intellectual qualities. I should: like 
to dwell upon many characteristics 
they had in common, but I have time 
only to point out what lay at the 
heart of both—a profound and exalted 
ambition to achieve their best for 
humanity; hence, the aspiration for 
self-culture and the pertinacity that 
overcame deficiencies and ultimately 
brought success. The uncouth rail- 
splitter, without the benefit of a single 
unit of English in a cultural college 
course, achieved a perfect bit of English 
prose. The inarticulate plough-boy 
produced original work that compels 
speculation as to how long the annals 
of thought will keep his memory alive. 

William James is reported to have 
said that a man does well to write a 
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book which lasts as long as ten years. 
The immortal work not only endures 
but increases in relative value year 
by year. Adam Smith, Ricardo, Karl 
Marx and Henry George are more alive 
now than they were In their own day 
and generation. Genius rarely makes 
an instantaneous appeal, and if Patten 
had genius, I would expect the full 
note of just appreciation to be heard 
first as an echo from the opposite 
shore of the Atlantic. Intellectual 
originality is not an American weak- 
ness, and the eccentricity which is 
genius commonly gains recognition 
in this country only after it has won 
approbation abroad. Walt Whitman 
must be crowned with French and 
British laurel before his “rustic com- 
patriots,” as a French critic rudely 
calls us, will give over either ignoring 
him, or treating him as “the village 
idiot.” That Henry George lived for 
a time in Philadelphia, I learned from 
the headmaster of a private academy 
where he had gone to school. “Weare 
not very proud of the fact,” the school- 
master added, with the furtive move- 
ment of one who closes a door quickly 
on the family skeleton. The closet 
doot may now hang open, for Henry 
George has established an international 
reputation. Some day, a Frenchman, 
or perhaps a Russian, will show us 
Patten’s worth. I do not venture 
to estimate his meed of immortality, 
but I dare maintain that no Amer- 
ican contributor to economic thought, 
Henry George excepted, has a better 
chance of intellectual survival than 
Patten. 

Fundamentally a philosopher, with 
something of the poet’s insight and a, 
prophet’s predilection, Patten antici- 
pated the trend of modern psychology 
in making human motives the central 
problem of economics. Joy and pain 
are the primary reactions of human 
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beings to their environment; they are 
expressions of metabolism, which sets 
the stage for the economic problem 
of consumption. Joy, love, hope and 
faith express the anabolic process— 
they are a display of the surplus 
energy of the organism, which, if I 
understand Patten aright, he thought 
to be coincident with an economic 
surplus. Grief, hate, fear, and suspi- 
201 express the catabolic process, 
coincident with an economic deficit. 
It is to him that we owe the di$tinction 
between a pleasure and a pain economy 
and their identification with the Heaven 
and Hell motives of religious aspira- 
tion. The development of religion and 
morality, of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, he thought should be stated so 
far as the material environment is 
concerned, in terms of economic sur- 
plus and deficit; so far as the organism 
is concerned, in terms of surplus energy. 
Some form of this generalization is 
destined, I believe, to play a leading 
part in the proximate development 
of several sciences. Time will show 
whether Patten was able to clothe his 
ideas in language sufficiently clear and 
forceful to have them long identified 
with his name. Henry George has 
the advantage of a perspicuous style; 
Patten excels in the comprehensive- 
ness of his generalizations. 

To praise and dispraise, Patten was 
singularly indifferent. ‘Though appre- 
ciation cheered him, he went his way 
quite well without it. I seem to see 
him disappearing into the distance, his 
eyes fixed hopefully on some remote 
horizon. I think his hand is still at 
the plough, as it was throughout 
life, and the furrow he draws stretches 
deep and straight across the boundless 
plain, while in the furrow beneath the 
freshly turned sod lies revealed some 
of the mystery of our productive 
Mother Earth. f Ni 
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Address of Dr. E. P. CHEYNEY 


Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania 


It is hard to realize, especially for 
those of us who did not see him in his 
last sickness, that Dr. Patten is no 
Jonger in the land of the living. His 
was so distinct a personality, so indi- 
vidual, and so clearly marked from all 
others, that he was not one of any type, 
but just himself, and it is hard to be- 
lieve we will not meet him again in any 
of his familiar walks or places of work 
or recreation. It is also difficult for 
those of us whose life is spent so largely 
in the University to realize that his 
connection with it is finally and defi- 
nitely broken. It is true that for some 
years his official connection has been 
severed, but for so many years before 
that time his life and work were so inti- 
mately bound up with it and even 
afterward he was so readily accessible 
and so constantly consulted by those of 
us that remained, that he seemed still 
to belong to us. For almost forty 
years, dimost as long as I can remember 
the University, he was an essential part 
of its life. I want to say a few words 
about each of three aspects of that life. 

From an administrative point of 
view his influence was well described by 
a somewhat informal expression which 
Professor Fullerton, who was then Vice- 
Provost, used one time as he came out 
from a committee or faculty meeting. 
He spoke of Dr. Patten as a “live wire.” 
His influence on the Faculty was al- 
ways a distinctive one. This was due 
partly no doubt to the fact that he 
came roto an institution and a city of 
somewhat set habits and ideas from 
entirely different surroundings and 
experiences, and he brought their alien 
and invigorating influence with him. 
But it was also due to his maturity at 
the time he entered the University. 
He wasalready a man in his prime with 
his beliefs and ideals full-formed when 
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he entered the University, and these 
ideas came Into competition with those 
of men who were coming up through 
the ranks here, who had not before been 
compelled to formulate their views or 
to envisage the situation at any one 
time. Dr. Patten’s ideas had therefore 
a sharpness of outline and distinctive- 
ness that local policy did not possess. 
Then his individuality that I have 
already referred to always secured for 
his views and desires a hearing and an 
influence which, though they by no 
means always gained acceptance, ex- 
erted, I believe, a most valuable vivi- 
fying and broadening influence upon 
the development of the Wharton 
School, the College and the whole 
University. 

Secondly, Dr. Patten was one of that 
only too small number of professors of 
the University who are also writers, 
men whose personal influence is ex- 
tended through vastly wide circles 
through their printed works. Provost 
Smith told me that once when he was 
held up for a few minutes at a crossing 
by the turbulent traffic of a London 
street, he fell into talk with a chance 
fellow pedestrian who, when he found 
Dr. Smith was from Philadelphia, said 
to him, “That is where Patten and the 
University of Pennsylvania are, is it 
not?” ‘The Provost was much Im- 
pressed, as well he might be. Others 
will speak of Dr. Patten’s work in 
economics. It would not be quite in- 
genuous for a student of history to 
seem to speak without reservation in 
praise of his writing, so far as that fell 
within the realm of history. His his- 
torical methods were much more 
subjective and interpretative than are 
generally approved in modern histor- 
ical seminars or groups of critical 
historians. Nevertheless, it is remark- 
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able in how many cases other histo- 
rians, even the most critical, have 
reached the same results as he. A 
strong sense of reality, much Insight 
and great common sense enabled 
him to make correct generalizations 
even with methods which used by 
others might lead only to fantastic 
results. 

Lastly, as a teacher; Dr. Patten once 
said to me that he would as leave teach 
little children as anyone else, that the 
interest was in seeing their minds work 
and “turning them inside out men- 
tally,” as he said. But his real power 
was at the other end of the educational 
scale, with graduate students. His 
perpetually fresh vitality, his keen 
interest in absolutely everything, his 
especially strong response to human 
personality, were all infectious, and 
awakened minds and overcame leth- 
argy and aroused liberal impulses. 
Few men probably in the history of the 
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University of Pennsylvania, have at- 
tracted more young men of good minds 
and left a permanent influence on more 
disciples who have themselves gone out 
to hold Influential positions. 

To those of us who are getting older, 
the world often seems to be suffering an 
irretrievable loss by the death of its 
leaders in thought. But no one would 
have been less willing to accept this 
view than Dr. Patten. His invincible 
optimism had perfect trust In the fu- 
ture and m the discovery in the future 
of men adapted to its needs. The 
personal experiences of his later years; 
the war, so shocking to all his sympa- 
thies and hopes; his domestic disap- 
pointments; his unnecessarily early 
severance from the University— none 
of them dampened his enthusiasm or 
diminished his keen interest in the 
world, an interest which, I am inclined 
to think, is the keynote to his character 
and influence. 


OF SIMON NELSON PATTEN ° 


. McCrea, PH.D. 


Columbia University 


A man’s life can be explained in 
composite terms of heredity and of 
physical and social environment. Un- 
fortunately the requisite data are 
seldom known in sufficient detail to 
work out an utterly truthful biograph- 
ical interpretation; and the task is 
further complicated by the preposses- 
sions of the biographer who is wont, 
often unconsciously, through this re- 
fractory to color his work as well as to 
shape it in terms of relevancy to his 
estimate of the truth-absorbing needs 
of his audience. These difficulties 
bulk particularly large in the case of 
such a man as Simon Nelson Patten. 
An enigma to relatives and friends 
during his formative years, their memo- 
ries are likely to be clouded by mis- 


understandings or colored by so strong 
a desire adequately to explain later 
achievements that early facts are 
perverted or distorted out of true per- 
spective. And Patten himself was 
little given to self-revelation. The 
very objectiveness of his attitude to- 
ward himself, coupled with the uncon- 
ventionality of his views and manners 
and personal life, led to protective 
repressions, broken only occasionally 
by revealing glimpses. He never 
wrote any but the shortest of letters, 
and these always dealt with an im- 
mediate situation or with prospective 
action in some specific connection. I 
am inclined to think that to one forti- 
fied with the facts of Patten’s éarly life 
the key to its interpretation will more 
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likely be found in the otherwise mys- 
tifying pages of his last book,! pub- 
lished only a few weeks before the 
beginning of his final illness, than from 
any other source. So far as latter-day 
(since 1888) associates and acquaint- 
ances are concerned, with few excep- 
tions, ‘their attitude is likely to be 
extravagantly laudatory, merely toler- 
ant or cynical and depreciatory. Facts 
obtained through such channels are 
bound to be colored by a selective bias. 
All in alls his written works are his best 
interpreter. These in turn need an 
interpreter; but even to the partially 
initiated they do reveal a progression 
of development in style, in thought, in 
imagination and in understanding of 
life such as should yield Patten a 
prominent place in the ranks of the 
world’s social philosophers. 


Patten was of pioneer stock, in whom 
pioneering had become a habit stronger 
than the love of any place or set of 
customs and associations. His mother 
was Elizabeth Nelson Pratt, whose 
progenitors came over to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in the Mayflower and 
the Ann in 1620 and 1623. The 
descendants of these early settlers 
subsequently spread to New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado and the 
Southwest. Among them was a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York (1822-1836) and an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States who was also a member 
of the Joint High Commission to settle 
the Alabama claims. Members of the 
family have served in all of this coun- 
trys wars. 

Patten’s father, William Patten, like 
Elizabeth Pratt, whom he married in 
1843, was born in Washington County, 
New York. His grandparents had 
come from County Monaghan, Ireland, 
in Junep 1794. They were of Scotch- 
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Irish extraction, rugged and unbending 
Presbyterians, gifted with energy and 
foresight typical of American pioneers 
of the frontier days. William Patten 
was a stern man, but a strain of humor 


, tempered this trait with a measure of 


sympathy. He was mentally alert, 
physically impressive, and fairly facile 
of speech. He was the first farmer in 
De Kalb County, Illinois, to till bis land 
and to erect a windmill. A typical, 
prosperous, progressive, mid-western 
farmer, he served as captain of infantry 
during the Civil War, as a member of 
the Illinois legislature, and for forty 
years as a ruling elder of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Pratts were slower in body, 
mind and speech, more incorrigibly 
Seotch in stubbornness of tempera- 
ment, more independent of the in- 
fluence of their social surroundings 
than the Patten strain. Simon’s 
mother died when he was but four 
years of age, of typhoid fever con- 
tracted while nursing him through an 
attack of the same disease; but the 
Pratt heredity remained with him, 
dominant both in physical and in 
mental traits. 

In May, 1848, William Patten took 
up a tract of virgin land in northern 


Ilinois, and in January, 1845, im- 


mediately after his marriage with 
Elizabeth Pratt in Cossayuna, New 
York, moved with her to the new 
Sandwich homestead. Two sons were 
born here before 1850, but both died 
early. In those days infant mortality 
was high in the mosquito-infested, un- 
drained prairie stretches of De Kalb 
County, Ilinois. In 1850, William 
Patten followed the gold-seekers of his 
day to Sacramento, California, return- 
ing by way of Panama. ‘The third son, 
Simon Nelson Patten, was born on 
May 1, 1852, a year after his father’s 
return, at the home of his mater- 
nal grandparents in Cossayuna, New 
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York. The early months of his mfancy 
were spent here, sway from the mala- 
rial mosquito, but the succeeding boy- 
hood years were altogether spent in the 
neighborhood of the Sandwich farm. 
He once told me a story of his first visit 
to Chicago which is illustrative of his 
father’s parental attitude, and sugges- 
tive of the independence of his youthful 
years. He was then in the early teens. 
His father was in the habit of making 
periodic business trips to Chicago, then 
a city of about the present population 
of Trenton, New Jersey. On this 
occasion the two reached Chicago in 
the early morning. At the railway 
terminal Patten elder gave Simon 
several dollars, and abandoned him for 
the day with the suggestion that he 
look around the city and at a fixed 
time in the late afternoon be on hand 
at the railroad station for the return 
trip. During the day, Simon walked 
many miles, observed, reflected, and 
met his father at the appointed time 
for the journey home. This was 
one of his early lessons in the art of 
pedagogy. 

The physical environment of Pat- 
ten’s boyhood and young manhood was 
a large prairie farm, immensely fertile 
and diversified in its activities. It 
yielded an abundance of the physical 
essentials of everyday life. The sur- 
rounding country was growing apace. 
The population of Ilinois between 1840 
and 1870 expanded from 8 to 50 per 
square mile. The area about Chicago 
grew even more rapidly. This growth 
was simultaneous with the great agri- 
cultural revolution, which displaced 
the scythe, the cradle and the flail, 
with the mowing machine, the reaper 
and binder and the threshing machine. 
Growth, improvement and prosperity 
went hand in hand. Social diversion 
was meager, but activities were vigor- 
ous and varied; and interests beyond 
the farm had a political complexion, 
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strongly colored by the partisan at- 
mosphere of Civil War and Recon- 
struction days. 

These conditions left an indelible 
impress on Patten’s mental outlook, 


. not yet related to any broad philosophy 


of life, but later to afford the germ of 
his surplus philosophy and one of the 
underlying phases of his theory of 
consumption. Even as a boy he was 
much given to fits of silence and brood- 
ing. It may be that he grew too fast— 
at fourteen he was 6 feet 2 ches in 
height—-to develop into the active, 
healthy, imitative animal, commonly 
known as “boy.” He was a failure as 
a farm hand, perhaps because he lacked 
requisite physical strength and endur- 
ance; but in any case, he was absent- 
minded and undependable in perform- 
ing routine tasks to a degree that 
puzzled and at times exasperated his 
father. It was the pioneer urge in new 
guise. In its commonly recognized 
form this was destined to take the 
brothers and cousins of his home 
neighborhood to Iowa, Colorad®, Okla- 
homa and the produce markets of 
Chicago. He turned to things of the 
spirit. It is not strange that his father 
was puzzled and that his associates 
thought him “queer.” Too hard- 
beaded by ancestry and early associa- 
tions to be other than a mundane 
philosopher, yet too devoid of imitative 
qualities to absorb and repeat and 
elaborate the thought of others, he was 
destined to be bold and original and 
pragmatic to a degree inscrutable to 
more conventional-minded contempo- 
raries. 

In the district school of his home 
community he was one of about thirty 
pupils presided over by a single teacher. 
Spelling and mental arithmetic were 
the important disciplines. The former 
meant little to Patten; the latter ap- 
pealed to him and he developedefacility 
in it; but on the whole his native reac- 
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tions to fields and fences, barns and 
crops had larger significance m his 
mental development than the formal- 
izing influences of the schoolroom. 
Always genial, never wilfully rebellious, 
he was of too Intractable stuff ever to 
be fitted into any conventional mold. 

At the age of 17, he went to Jennings 
Seminary at Aurora, Illinois. The 
presence of jurists in the ancestral tree 
suggested that Patten’s oddities of 
mental make-up might be reminiscent 
of the qualities of these forebears. 
Enrolment at Jennings Seminary was 
to be the first step in a process of educa- 
tion for the law. This Seminary was 
the most noted institution of its sort in 
the region. Little more than a high 
school, judged by present-day educa- 
tional standards, it had much of the 
tone of a college. Among its pupils in 
1869 was Joseph French Johnson, 
whose friendship was to mean much to 
Patten in succeeding years. Its cur- 
riculum consisted mainly of mathe- 
matics, ancient languages and moral 
philosophy. There was a measure of 
urbanity in the life of the school com- 
munity into which Patten fitted as 
awkwardly as in later years he did into 
the more cosmopolitan life of Philadel- 
phia. His lack of adaptability never 
crystallized into the hostile aloofness 
of the boor; he was always a gentleman 
and he valued association with gentle 
folks; but for the superficialities of 
polite intercourse he utterly lacked 
acquisitive instinct. 

He was graduated from Jennings in 
the spring of 1874. He then returned 
to the farm at Sandwich where he spent 
a year, during which the idea of be- 
coming a lawyer was definitely aban- 
doned. Philosophy intrigued him— 
thought about the essentials of every- 
day living and of progress. After a 
short period of study at Northwestern 
University his thoughts were turned to 
Germany as a home of philosophy in 
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which he might find the impetus to 
further development. In the fall of 
1874 his friend Johnson had gone to 
Halle with Edmund J. James, whom 
Patten had thus far never met. Let- 
ters came from Halle recounting in- 
cidents in student life and stressing the 
German devotion to philosophy. The 
idea of joining Johnson and James as a 
student of Conrad and his colleagues 
at Halle, made a strong appeal. His 
father, generous of disposition and 
interested in a possible solution of a 
baffling problem, was easily persuaded. 
The little trunk was packed and the 
German adventure in education began 
in the fall of 1875. The following 
three years were rich in experience, not 
so much because of the offering of the 
lecture-hall or of the seminar as because 
of contact with a new set of conditions 
in the social life of Germany. There 
was a sharpness of contrast with the 
Illinois of Patten’s day, full of signifi- 
cance to a mind awake to the realities 
of life. There were culture, traditions, 
a growing nationalist spirit, a developed 
local social life, individual thrift and an 
obvious play of intelligence in control 
of natures forces. Illinois was a 
chapter on the bounty of nature, a 
denial of the pretensions of Ricardian 
philosophy. Germany was a lesson on 
the idea of conscious adaptation of 
activities to productive capacities, 
personal and environmental, with re- 
sulting economy and social gain. The 
combined experience suggested that 
nature is generous, and that man is 
capable of coping with the proklems 
of existence. A philosophy of hope 
displaces the dismal pessimism of the 
Manchester School. 

Patten came back to America an- 
other step advanced on the road of 
self-education. Throughout his years 
of schooling, the formal work of class- 
room or lecture-hall had meant little 
in his development. His sister recently 
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wrote: “I think no teacher meant 
much to him. He was a pupil who 
would learn without a teacher.” It 
was the case of an original mind react- 
ing directly to conditions as these 
presented themselves m the successive 
phases of his physical and social sur- 
roundings. During his three years 
in Germany he did not acquire even 
a passable use of the German language, 
but he did get impressions and out of 
these he wove his philosophy. 

He returned to this country by way 
of England where he spent six weeks 
in the late summer cf 1878. He was 
then twenty-six years of age. The 
following decade was a period of 
discouraging experience, marked by 
rural isolation and physical suffering, 
with no significant accomplishment. 
From May, 1878, to September, 1879, 
he worked on his father s farm, study- 
ing at intervals, but in the main in- 
cubating and drifting. Aside from 
teaching, there was little for him to do; 
and even in this profession, his un- 
gainly physique, unconventionality of 
dress and demeanor, halting use of 
language and apparent perverseness 
and impracticality of thought were 
against him. His father was dis- 
appointed and discouraged, but after 
much travail of spirit on the part of 
both father and son, it was once more 
decided that Simon should study for 
the profession of law. With this end 
in view, he entered a Chicago law 
school in the fall of 1879. After six 
weeks of study his eyes failed him and 
for nearly three years he lived in pain 
and partial darkness. Bitterness was 
his portion during the early part of 
this period; but later, physical labor 
and the compensations of thought 
mitigated his suffering; and through 
it all he developed a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the victims of il-fortune 
which never deserted him 

Meanwhile his friend Johnson had 
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taken up journalistic work m Chicago, 
and James had become a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In May, 1882, Patten 
found his way to James, in the course 
of a visit to relatives in the East, 
and was taken to a Philadelphia 
oculist who fitted him with glasses 
which re-created his vision. On re- 
turning home, he taught for a year 
in the old district school in which 
he had formerly sat as a pupil, the 
next year moving to a better school 
position at Homewood, Illinois. Mean- 
while, the outlines of a book were 
taking shape in his mind. The de- 
veloping of these outlines and the 
reduction of resulting details to written 
form was a trying task. Those who 
saw the early manuscript of The Prem- 
wes of Political Economy recognized 
its brilliancy and originality of con- 
ception but pronounced it unbelievably 
crude in form. With the aid of John- 
son and of James, who in a measure 
succeeded in correcting grammatical 
errors and in giving it less deficient 
rhetorical form, it reached comple- 
tion. James found for it a publisher 
in Philadelphia, and it Immediately 
brought recognition to its author. 
In the spring of 1888, while serving as 
Superintendent of Schools in Rhodes, 
Iowa, Patten received notification of 
his appointment to a professorship 
of political economy in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He took up his 
work in this institution in the fall of 
1888, and from that time until his 
unwilling retirement in 1917, indeed 
until his death in 1922, he knew no 
other institutional allegiance. *These 

१ For an illuminating review and interpretation 
of Patten’s career, more detailed than space 
limitations here permit, ses articles by Rexford 
Tugwell in contemporaneous numbers of The 
Journal of Political Economy and Publications of 
the American Economio Association. J am much 
indebted to Mr. Tugwell for the privilege of 
secing and using his manuscripts. 
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were his productive years, marked 
by a growing literary output, by a 
widening circle of disciples, and by an 
increasing influence on ideas, on in- 
stitutions and on programs of social 
reconstruction. 

His written work? shows a con- 
tinuity of intellectual development 
which many who lack his pragmatic 
quality have mistaken for Inconsist- 
ency. He was always willing to 
abandon the earlier children of his 
mind inethe interest of a more com- 
prehensive truth, even though this 
seemed to involve him in contradictions 
with himself as well as with those who 
had adopted his progeny. His first 
book, The Premises of Political Econ- 
omy, was an Americanization of the 
economics of Mill. Init he emphasized 
the importance of consumption habits 
in shaping national life and combated 
the assumption that the individual 
knows his own interest and if left 
alone will secure it. His monograph 
on The Consumption of Wealth carries 
this thought still further. 

The Economic Basis of Protection 
ushered in a new set of ideas. He 
here inquired into the differences, 
physical and institutional, that distin- 
guished America from England. He 
concluded that the weakness of the 
English economics was that it made 
no concession to changes in men and 
goods. He followed up this idea in 
his Dynamic Economics with a working 
out of the laws of economic progress. 
The close relationship between chang- 
ing local conditions and changing 
policies was emphasized; progress and 
change were depicted as normal phe- 
nomena. 

The Interpretation of Ricardo in- 
troduces the next phase in his thought. 
Ricardo, a city man and a proponent of 

* Professor Patten’s Theory of Prosperity by 
Henry Re Seager, Annals, March, 1902, is an 
excellent review of Patten’s thought to 1902. 
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the new capitalist-industrialism, was 
a free trader; Malthus, reasoning like 
a farmer in the Corn Laws controversy, 
was a protectionist. Patten regarded 
these conflicting attitudes and their 
antecedents as illustrations of the 
fact that local conditions determine not 
only the relative desirability of varying 
social policies, but also shape ideas 
and modes of reasoning. This pro- 
gression of thought led him to a re- 
pudiation of the old associational 
psychology and the old utilitarian 
ethics as foundations of economic 
theory. He therefore ventured to 
set forth new psychological principles 
to show how previously unrecognized 
mental traits tend to shape social 
progress. He did this in The Theory 
o Social Forces, in the introduction 
to which he said: 

A new social philosophy cannot pass 
beyond the inductive stage until these 
(psychic) factors are recognized and a pic- 
ture of mental activity constructed which 
emphasizes the elements neglected by the 
cld philosophy. Even if the type of 
psychology which I present is faulty, it can 
et least serve as a provisional philosophy 
until psychologic research is far enough 
advanced to furnish a better basis. 


The Development of English Thought 
23 even more directly the outgrowth 
of his essay on Ricardo. In it he 
attempts to do for the whole English 
nation what the essay tried to do with 
reference to two individuals. Speak- 
ing of the undertaking, he says: 

The theory presented is scarcely open to 
question, though some of its corollaries may 
not be evident. Survival is determined 
and progress created by a struggle for the 
requisites of which the supply is insuff- 
cient. These requisites are the goods for 
which men strive or the means by which 
they meet evils. A group of such definite 
objects, upon which the hfe and happiness 
of each race depend, always exists. The 
environment formed by this group of 
economic objects surrounding and support- 
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ing a given race, changes with the several 
objects on which the mterests of the race 
sre centered. With the new objects come 
new activities and new requisites for 
survival. To meet these new conditions, 
the motives, instincts and habits of the race 
are modified; new modes of thought are 
formed; and thus, by the modification of 
institutions, ideals and customs, all of the 
characteristics of the civilization are re- 
constructed. These changes take place in 
a regular order; the series repeats itself in 
each environment. In its amplification 
and illustration lies the economic interpreta- 
tion of history. 

Professor Patten had two reasons for 
selecting England for his larger experi- 
ment in “economic interpretation.” In 
the first place, the comparative isola- 
tion into which English civilization has 
developed makes the problem of inter- 
pretation easier than it would be for 
either of the great continental nations. 
Secondly, English experience had sup- 
plied the basis for the three economic 
systems in which he was most inter- 
ested; that of Ricardo, that of Marx, 
and, In a more roundabout way, that 
of George. He hoped, through his pro- 
founder study, to show that the prem- 
ises on which each of these writers 
based his conclusions in regard to the 
future of society were only of tempo- 
rary validity. 

It would take far too much space to 
attempt an estimate of The Develop- 
ment of English Thought. It is Pro- 
fessor Patten’s own opinion that his 
method of interpretetion answered 
fairly well until he came to Adam 
Smith. Here he admits it broke down, 
and it was his partial failure to portray 
Adam Smith satisfactorily that led him 
to formulate the leading distinction 
that appears in his Theory of Pros- 
perity, that between “existing condi- 
tions” and “heredity” as determinants 
of income. 

The Theory of Prosperity dealt with 

4 Seager, supra cit. 
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the “existing conditions” or economic 
phases of this contrast. To contem- 
porary economists this work suggested 
a turning back on Patten’s part to 
the confines of strictly economic gen- 
eralization. But this was done in 
iconoclastic mood, and with no thought 
of setting bounds to his pioneering 
spirit. Heredity and Social Progress, 
a complementary volume, soon fol- 
lowed its predecessor. With a broad 
sweep of philosophic assumption and 
with widely ramifying social interest 
he essayed an analysis of discontent 
and its remedies. There was sharp- 
ness of contrast in his diagnosis be- 
tween limitations on progress set by 
hereditary inhibitions and possibilities 
inherent in “existing” or economic 
conditions. 

Heredity and Social Progress marks 
the end of one era and the beginning 
of another in Patten’s development 
as author and social philosopher. 
At this point he turned from his earlier 
audience of scholars to the broader 
public. This change of emphasis was 
an inevitable outcome of his pragmatic 
view of truth, vigorously set forth and 
defended in his address as President of 
the American Econom c Association. 
Aside from the Reconstruction of Eco- 
nomic Theory, his later books all show 
this trend and reflect a definite design 
to influence popular thought and social 
action. With growing ease and vigor 
of presentation, and with increasingly 
picturesque and aphoristic style he 
produced a series of volumes wide in 
range of social interest and a peal. 
The New Basis of Civilization, Product 
and Climax, The Social Basis of. Reli- 
gion, Social Hymns and Mud Hollow 
were the outstanding works of this last 
period. Al of these embody the fun- 
damental ideas of earlier years modi- 
fied at many points and supplemented 
in detail by subsequent oe 
observation and reflection ough 
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out his forty years of literary endeavor, 
his books were interspersed with a long 
array of articles in technical journals 
and semi-popular periodicals. But the 
best summary of his ultimate philoso- 
phy of life is doubtless that presented 
in the second or interpretative half of 
his final work, Mud Hollow. This 
merges the surviving elements of his 
thought of earlier years with the near- 
Freudian psychology of his latter-day 
interest. As a synthesis of ideas it 13 a 
rare combination of purposive icono- 
clasm dhd of hopeful prophesy. 

Patten was a baffling personality. 
As a thinker he diverged far from 
accepted norms. Almost intuitive in 
his intellectual judgments, he refused 
to reason deductively from commonly 
recognized premises, and was equally 
averse to generalizing inductively from 
a broad array of data. He seemed 
rather to survey the field and to pick 
from the confusing mass of phenomena 
under review the sample datum which 
seemed to him typical and interpreta 
tive. He was in consequence always 
original and suggestive, bringing to 
light the play of factors too likely 
to be neglected or ignored by those 
whose thinking conformed to traditional 
modes. He was, of course, misunder- 
stood by such, and condemned as un- 
sound and erratic. This is not sur- 
prising; for anyone who had not kept 
himself steadily in touch with the pro- 
gression of Patten’s ideas from month 
to month—and few away from his im- 
mediate circle of influence could do 
that—would inevitably feel a sense of 
utter remoteness from the latest novel 
idea. Most of us are imitative and 
eclectic; Patten was completely inde- 
pendent and original. The chance of 
an identity in trains of thought between 
him and another was almost infinitesi- 
mal. 

On the emotional side of his makeup 
he was conservative and loyal to the 
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last degree; loyal to friends, to party 
and to the institutions with which he 
was identified, though seldom in in- 


-tellectual agreement with them. An 


illustrative incident will throw light 
on this seeming contradiction. No one 
had been more interested than Patten 
in sponsoring the social ideals which 
were adopted by the Progressive Party 
in their platform of 1912. Many of 
his most intimate frends and disciples 
were identified with the movement. 
Yet, he voted the Republican ticket, 
and on the night when the election re- 
turns came in, showing a heavier Pro- 
gressive vote than that polled by the 
Republicans, he was a picture of disgust 
and dismay. I chided him for his 
inconsistency. He replied: “ When the 
torchlights pass by and the band plays, 
Pm one of the boys of '61. I can't 
help it.” The same emotional con- 
servatism was shown by his life-long 
membership in the Presbyterian Church, 
as well as by his unwavering allegiance 
to the University of Pennsylvania. 

He possessed a fund of native shrewd- 
ness quite at variance with his appear- 
ance of rustic simplicity. Never dis- 
honest, and never seeking purely per- 
sonal ends, he would often resort to an 
indirectness of action and of expression 
equally mystifying to friend and op- 
ponent. This is a sample of his guile 
Some years back, an appointment was 
about to be made to an academic posi- 
tion. Those responsible for the choice 
of the new officer wished to avoid the 
appointment of a Patten partisan. 
Patten induced an acquaintance, X, 
who was averse to any change in his 
own status, to allow his name to be 
presented as one of two nominees for 
the new post, on the plea that two 
names must be presented and that the 
appointment would unquestionably go 
to a second man, Y. X consented to 
the arrangement on these representa- 
tions. Patten vigorously supported Y. 
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X, to his own chagrin, received the 
appointment 

This quality of canniness, coupled 
with a vital interest and with an ability 
to view problems from odd angles 
which did not occur to others, made him 
a much sought and highly valued coun- 
sellor. The later successes and public 
prominence of many of his old students 
are to be attributed in no small measure 
to their frequent touch with him, to his 
farseeing grasp of their problems and to 
the concreteness of resulting commen- 
tary and counsel. Tolerant of differ- 
ences of opinion, unresentful of unkind- 
mess or neglect, non-conformist in 
views but conservative in action, gifted 
with uncanny insight, he was a molder 

-of minds and a shaper of character far 
tbeyond the realization of his contempo- 
Taries. 

The value of a man’s short span of 
life is measured largely by what he 
leaves behind in the lives of his fellows, 
in his written work, and m the institu- 
tional life of the community. On each 
of these counts Dr. Patten deserves 
a ranking little recognized except by 
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those who knew him best. His un- 
selfishness of purpose, objectiveness 
of outlook and unconventionality of 
manner have so obscured his merits or 
so completely merged the results of his 
labors with those of others, that the 
significance of his life-work is likely to 
be misunderstood or ignored. This is 
much as he would have it. Acclaim 
with him was no substitute for sub- 
stantial accomplishment; and the latter 
he had in full measure. His, written 
work is replete in suggestiveness to a 
degree not attained by any cohtempo- 
rary economist. He has said the last 
word on nothing; but his last word is 
more likely to be the first word in 
new restatements of truth than any of 
the words of hypercritical traditional- 
ists. His old students have become 
men of note in every walk of life in a 
measure that is surely not fortuitous. 
And the organized life of the com- 
munity in a wide variety of educa- 
tional aspects has been enriched by 
institutions which are at once a projec- 
tion of his personality and his lasting 
memorial 


SIMON NELSON PATTEN— TEACHER AND FRIEND, ECONOMIST AND 
SOCIOLOGIST 


By Dr. SAMUEL MCCUNS LINDSAY 
President, The Academy Political Science, New York City 


"The special session of the American 
‘Academy of Political and Social Science 
fo honor the memory of one of its 
founders, coming so soon after he has 
left. us, is not the occasion for any at- 
‘tempt to praise in a detached and 
scientific manner, the great value of 
his service to the Academy, to economic 
science, to the profession of teaching 
or to the many public interests that 
Dr. Patten always had at heart. This 
ds rather, I take it. a gathering of his 
friends, and those who have been ‘asked 
40 participate are for the most part 


his very long-time friends, his pupils, 
and those to whom he has been for 
many many years a very real friend, 
philosopher and guide. I, certainly, 
for one cannot participate in any de- 
tached or objective spirit in a mere 
presentation or elaboration of his claims 
to greatness or to remembrance’ by 


those who knew little or nothing of his 


wonderful personality and of the depth 
and quality of that friendship which 
meant so much to so many of us. He 
shared the best that was m him gener- 
ously and freely. with his students and 
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his colleagues, and he opened his heart 
and mind frankly and completely to 
an unusually large circle of those who 
valued his friendship. 

The number of his pupils into whose 
lives and personal affairs he entered 
in ६ most intimate way was unusually 
large. No one knows how many, or 
to what extent he shared most gener- 
ously his own meagre financial re- 
sources with promising students who 
were thereby enabled to complete 
their academic preparation for useful 
careers. Such material aid, In addition 
to wise and intimate personal counsel, 
was given so unostentatiously and as a 
matter of course that its recipients, 
who were many, were led to feel that 
they were conferring on the donor 
a favor, and sharing in a common 
resource dedicated to the realization 
of common aims and ideals. 

I doubt whether, in the whole history 
of secondary and higher education in 
America, there can be found as many 
teachers as could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand who were his peers 
in inspiration and as a source of dy- 
namic power for as many persons as 
Dr. Patten counted within the circle 
of his intimate friends. It was my 
privilege to be a member of the first 
class he met when he began his career 
as a university teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania thirty-four years 
ago. It was not many months before 
a little group of us came to know him 
as intimately and to look to him as 
confidently and expectantly for in- 
tellectual counsel and wisdom as 
though he had been our mentor and 
friend for years. 

Charles Peter Beauchamp Jefferys, 
Jr., was the class historian of "89, and 
in the class history he speaks of Pro- 
fessor Patten having joined the Whar- 
ton School Faculty in our senior year 
and then goes on to say: “We think 
Professor Patten is ‘just splendid.’ 

& 
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Patten calls us ‘his boys’ and J don’t 
think there exists a stronger bond 
of union and sympathy in college 
circles than between Patten and "89 in 
the Wharton School.” That experi- 
ence was repeated in the case of an 
ever widening circle of students from 
every succeeding class until he retired 
from active teaching four years ago 
after thirty years of active service. 
Such was the magnetic and sympa- 
taetic insight, and the stimulating and 
attractive power of a great teacher. 

Personally, and I am sure that what 
I am about to say has been the ex- 
perience of many of his friends, there 
Las not been a single year, and scarcely 
g, single month in all these long years 
since that friendship began in 1889, 
that I have not gone to Dr, Patten, 
usually in person and sometimes by 
letter when thousands of miles of 
ocean have separated us, with every 
serious problem and decision that I 
have had to meet in life and always 
found sympathy, courage, deeper faith 
in the worth of high endeavor and 
refreshment of spirit. 

He was, indeed, a great teacher, but 
ne was a greater economist. Economic 
acience was for him not a mere section 
or isolated department of human 
knowledge, nor did he regard it as in 
any sense: a superstructure Imposed 
upon the traditions and learning of 
the race; economics was of the fiber and 
essence of all knowledge. In his 
thinking it furnished the fundamental 
key or explanation of life and of man’s 
adjustment both to the physical uni- 
verse in which he lives and to the 
moral and spiritual order of which he 
is a part. It was his “Lebensans- 
chauung,” his point of departure in the 
interpretation of life and in the under- 
standing of its laws of growth and 
development. This is why he always 
showed a little impatience with what 
seemed to him the narrow current 
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controversies over the economic in- 
terpretation of history, because both 
the proponents and the critics of that 
doctrine, as generally stated and under- 
stood, seemed to him to be dealing in 
half truths. His conception of econom- 
ics and of economic law, and more 
especially of the economic mode of 
thought was not materialistic; it had 
its application and significance for 
the whole of life and for every kind and 
phase of human motive. 

Patten came of sturdy, American 
stock. He was born and reared on 
the frontier of American economic life. 
He was possessed of the pioneer spirit 
which accounts for much of the origi- 
nality and rugged simplicity of his 
thought. He had a marvelous faculty 
of making economic analysis, economic 
laws, and an economic point of view 
seem very real and vital to the new 
student and satisfying to the inquiring 
mind. While he was well grounded in 
the history and logic of English classical 
economic theory and had been pro- 
foundly influenced by the German 
historical method, his approach in 
introducing the new student to the 
subject was never the traditional one 
of presenting either the formal con- 
clusions of classical English political 
econamy or the discussion of the 
history of economic theory. He was a 
devout follower and admirer of John 
Stuart Mill, but the secret of his power, 
both in the matter of exposition and 
teaching of economics as well as his 
own contribution to the development 
of economic science, has always seemed 
to me to lie in the fact that he handled 
the problems of economics very much 
according to the methods of modern 
engineering science. He began with 
an analysis of present conditions and 
factors, whether the problem was 
simple and concrete or complex and 
intricate with respect to both the 
factors of time and space. Jt was 
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thus that he succeeded in making 
economics contribute, whatever the 
value of the immediate practical results, 
to furnishing a solid intellectual grip 
on difficult problems. 

Patten combined with a vivid im- 
agination, which enabled him to visual- 
ize, simplify and clarify the factors in 
the discussion of a complicated eco- 
nomic problem or even of a whole 
stage or stratum of social development, 
a happy faculty of invention of apt 
phrases or new terminology. Who 
will ever forget the “Stalwarts” and 
the “Clingers,” the social-debtor 
classes, the pain and pleasure economy, 
and a score or more of similar concepts 
that gave his students and his readers 
a new, illuminating and sure foothold 
in the exploration and examination of 
new facts in our economic world. 
He was not always skillful in the 
exercise of his powers of expression and 
much of his voluminous writing came 
as a result of painful and laborious 
work. Often the indirection of his 
methods in attaining his objectives 
puzzled his friends and misled his 
less understanding critics. It has al- 
ways seemed to me due in large part 
to this limitation in his power of ex- 
pression of which he was keenly con- 
scious, and not to inconsistencies or 
change of front in his scientific meth- 
ods. In the end he always succeeded 
in the classroom and in public or 
private discussion and, I think for 
the most part in his published work, 
in making his point clear to those 
who were patient enough to follow 
him in his successive efforts at re- 
statement of a position which he wished 
to take. 

While economic theory was bred in 
every bone and fibre of his being, 
Patten was no mere theorist. He 
never took any satisfaction in philo- 
sophical hair-splitting. It was rather 
the application of economic reasoning 
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to the practical rules of conduct for the 
individual and for society, to social 
organization and group activity, that 
interested him most. He was quite as 
much a sociologist as an economist. 
In fact, had he come upon the stage 
of academic life a generation later end 
found theoretical and applied econcm- 
ics in America in their present de- 
velopment at the close of his academic 
career, I think he would have cast in 
his lot with the sociologist rather than 
with the economist. As it was, in 
his Theory of Social Forces, and his 
New Basis of Cwilization, as well a3 in 
The Social Basis of Religion, Culture 
and War, and numerous other meno- 
graphs and articles published in recent 
years, he has made no small contr_bu- 
tion to sociological theory, to the study 
of social organization and social forces, 
and especially to experimental sociol- 
ogy in the fields of social legislation and 
social work. Perhaps a too exclusive 
emphasis on the economic factor or 
basis of social organization and social 
evolutign has made his contribution 
to the formal organization of a science 
of society less fruitful than it would 
have been had he carried his researches 
farther in the fields of biology, an- 
thropology and cultural history. I 
am confident, however, that the so- 
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ciologists of the future in the re-state- 
ment of sociological theory, after the 
present stage of integration of so- 
ciological research is complete, will 
put a high value upon and give a 
permanent place to many of Patten’s 
sociological concepts. Jam even more 
confident that many of these concepts 
will serve a useful purpose and come 
to be regarded as the most valuable 
contribution made by any American 
of this generation to the foundations 
of applied sociology. This is a field 
in which American effort has led the 
world through the wide range of 
experimentation in legislation, through 
the expression of the humane and phil- 
anthropic impulses of a society with a 
growing social surplus, and through 
the efforts to realize effective democracy 
in government and political institu- 
tions. While I suppose we shall all, 
as his students and friends, prefer to 
remember Dr. Patten for his labor and 
service as an economist, and no Ameri- 
can teacher has placed us under a 
greater debt of gratitude for that work, 
and while the fruits of his service to 
sociology are not yet fully harvested 
and can perhaps not yet be fully 
evaluated, I believe our indebtedness 
will ultimately be none the less for this 


work. 
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7. The Theory of Social Forces. Supp. to Annals, 1896, pp. 151. 
(Listed also among periodical publications.) 
Italian translation in 1908 appeared as: 
Teoria delte Forse Socialt. 
‘C. Colombo, Editore, Roma. 
No. 2. Biblioteca Internationale da Sociologia Teorica 
Diretta del Dr. Fausto Squillace. 

8. 1899. The Development of English Thought. 
Macmillan, pp. 415. Second ed. 1904. Third ed. 1910. 

9. 1902. The Theory of Prosperity. Macmillan, pp. 287. Out of print. 

10. 1908. Heredity and Social Progress. 
Macmillan, pp. 209. Out of print. : 
one 
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19. 
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. 1911 


. 1912. 


. 1916. 


. 1917 


. 1919 
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The New Basis of Civilization. ' ' ' 
The Kennedy Lectures for 1905 in the School of Philanthropy con- 
‘ducted by the Charity Organization Society.of the City of New 
York. i i 
Macmillan, pp. 220. Second ed. 1907. ' Third ed. 1910. Fourth 
ed. 1912. Fifth ed. 1914. Sixth ed. 1915. Seventh ed. 1918. 
Eighth ed. 1921 i 
Product and Climax n 
Huebsch, pp. 68 
The Social Basis of Religion 
Macmillan, pp. 247. Second ed. 1913. Out of print 
The Reconstruction of Economic Theory 
Supp. to Annals, pp. 99. 
Advent Songs: A Revision of Old Hymns to Meet Modern Needs. 
Huebsch. Out of print. 
Culture and War. 
Huebsch, pp. 62 
Songs of America | 
Huebsch. Second ed. 1918, pp. 82. Out of print 
Folk Love: A Union of Religious, Patriotic and Social Sentiment; 
Songs 
Huebsch, ‘pp. 91 
(A revision and enlargement of Songs of America and Advent 
Songs.) 
Mud Hollow 
Dorrance, pp. 384 


Forihcoming: Essays m Economic Theory (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y 
to be issued in June). A ccilection of articles on the general subject 
of economic theory,. reprinted from the periodicals in which they 
first appeared. Edited by Rexford G. Tugwell; with an introduction 
by Henry Rogers Seager. The essays to appear in this volume are as 
follows: The Effect of the Consumption of Wealth on the Economic 
Welfare of Society; President Walkers’? Theory of Distribution; Mal- 
thus and Ricardo; The Theory of Dynamic Economics; Can Eco- 
nomics Furnish an Objective Standard for Morality? The Interpre- 
tation of Ricardo; The Economic Causes of Moral Progress; The’ 
Scope of Political Economy; A New Statement of the Law of Popu- 
lation; The Present Problems in the Economic Interpretation of 
History; The Conflict Theory of Distribution; The Making of Eco- 
nomic Literature; The Political ‘Significance of Recent Economic 
Theories; The Theory of Price in Modern Economics; Pragmatism 
and Social Science; The Background of Economic Theories; The 
Revival of Economic Orthodoxy; The Reconstruction of Economic 
Theory; Taxation After the ‘War; The Basis of National Security; 
Peace Without Force; Problems of War Finance; Liquidation Taxes; 
The Tomorrow of Finance; Mandeville in the Twentieth Century; 
The Fallacy of Price Bidding; Making National Debts National 
Blessings; and The Failure of Liberal Idealism. 
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i JI. PERIODICALS 


1. 1888. The Stability of Prices 


11. 


19. 


20. 


. 1889. 


. 1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


. 1893. 


Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. II, No. 6. Mono- 
graph, pp. 64 

The Teaching of Mathematics. 

Educational Monthly. Vol. IX, pp. 6-18 and 79-86; Vol. X, pp. 
558-6. 

The Effect of the Consumption of Wealth on the Economic Welfare 

of Society. Science Economic Discussion. 

The Science Co., Vol. of short papers by economists. 

Malthus and Ricardo 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. IV, No. 5, pp. 1-84 

Same (Abstract) 

Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. IV, pp. 399. 

The Fundamental Idea of Capital. 

Quart. Jour. Econ., Oct. Vol. IL, pp. 188-203. 

President Walkers’ Theory of Distribution. 

Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 3449. 
The Decay of State and Local Governments. 
Annals. Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 26-42. 

The Educational Value of Political Economy. 

Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. V, No. 6. Monograph, 
pp. 36. 

Same: Educational Review, Vol. I, pp. 512 (reviewed). 

The Educational Value of College Studies 
Educational Review, Feb. Vol. I, pp. 105-20 

The Need of New Economic Terms 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Oct.. Vol. V, pp. 372-4 

Economic Aspects of Technical Education. (Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. VI, pp. 115-22 

A Contribution to the Theory of Railroad Rates. (Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. VI, pp. 56. 

Another View of the Ethics of Land Tenure. Internat. Jour. Ethics, 
Vol. I, pp. 854-70. (This is a reply to an article by J. B. Clark: 
The Ethics of Land Tenure. Internat. Jour. Ethics, Vol. I, 
pp. 62-79). 

The Importance of Economic Psychology to Teachers. 

Amer. Institute of Instruction Lectures, pp. 1-21. 

The Economic Basis of Prohibition. 

Annals, Vol. H, No. 1, pp. 59-68. 

Can Economics Furnish an Objective Standard for Morality? 

Jour. Speculative Philosophy, Sept. Vol. XXII, pp. 322-82. ` 

The Economic Causes of Moral Progress. 

Annals. Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 129-49. 

The Ultimate Standard of Value. (Discussion.) 

Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. VIL, pp. 86. 

The Idea and Definition of Value. (Discussion.) 

Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. VIII, pp. 94. ° 


41. 


. 1894. 


l 
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Cost and Utility. 
Annals. Vol. ILI, No. 4, pp. 409-28. 
Cost and Expense. 
Annals. Vol. III, No. 6, pp. 708-85. 
Some Explanation Relating to the “Theory of Dynamic Economics.” 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Oct. Vol. VIL, pp. 177-86. 
The Interpretation of Ricardo. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Oct. Vol. VU, pp. 822-52. 
Same. (Abstract and Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn, Series I, Vol. VIL, pp. 77-82. 
The Scope of Political Economy. 
Yale Review, Nov. Vol. IT, pp. 264-87. 
Same. (Abstract.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. IX, Sup. 62-4. 
The Failure of Biologic Sociology. 
Annals. Vol. IV, No. 6, pp. 919-47. 
The Beginning of Utility. (Briefer Communication.) 
Annals. Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 257-60. 
The Place of University Extension. 
University Extension, Feb. Reprinted also as No. 4 of a volume 
of pamphlets, 86 pp. 
The Organic Concept of Society. (Briefer Communication.) 
Annals. Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 404-9. (For a reply by Prof. Small, 
see Annals, Vol. V, No. 5, pp. 740-6.) 
Economics in Elementary Schools. 
Annals. Vol. V, No. 4, 461-89. (A lecture given in the summer 
meeting of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, Phila., July 18, 1894.) 
The Relation of Sociology to Economics. (Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. X, Sup. 107-10. 
The Teaching of Economics in the Elementary Schools. (Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. X, Sup. 119-20; 137-8. 
The Relation of Abstract to Cancrete Sciences. (Briefer Communica- 
tion.) 
Annals. Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 942-8. 
The Relation of Economics to Sociology. (Briefer Communication.) 
Annals. Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 577-88. 
A New Statement of the Law of Population. 
Political Science Quart. Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 44-61. 
Economic Psychology. 
Journal of Education, Dec. 17, Vol. XLIV, pp. 412-13. 
The Formulation of Normal Laws with Special Reference to the 
Theory of Utility. 
Annals. Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 426-49. 
Same. (Abstract and Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Economic Studies. Vol. I, Sup., 
pp. 126-30. 
The Relation of Sociology to Psychology. 
Annals. Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 483-60. 
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59. 


60. 
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The Sphere of Voluntary Organizations in Social Movements. (Dis- 


cussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series I, Vol. I, Sup. 158-9. ° 


Theory of Social Forces. 


Supp. to Annals, pp. 151. (Appears also among the list of books 
The volume is bound separately.) 


_ À reply by W. Caldwell appeared in The International Jour. Ethics, 


. 1897. 
. 1905. 


. 1904. 


. 1905. 
. 1906. 
. 1907. 


. 1908. 


July, 1897. 
Overnurtition and Its Social Consequences. 
‘Annals. Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 88-68. 
Distribution by a Law of Rent. (Discussion.) 
Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series IH, Vol. IV, pp. 169-70 
Education Through Activity 
Charities and the Commons, Aug. 6. Vol. XII, pp. 790-8 
The Present Problems in the Economic Interpretation of History 
Annals. Vol. XXIV, No. 8, pp. 540-55. (An address delivered 
at the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 
Sept., 1904. Proceedings. Vol. 2, pp. 215-28.) 


Young Wives in Industry; 


Independent, Dec. 1. Vol. LVII, pp. 1244-9. 
University Training for Business Men, 
Educational Review, March. Vol. XXIX, pp. 217-88. 
New Adjustments for Women. 
Independent, Sept. 20. Vol. LXI, pp. 674-81 
A Program of Social Work 
Charities and the Commons, Apr. 20. Vol. XVIII, pp. 97-108 
Who Is the Good Neighbor? 
Charities and the Commons, Feb. 29. Vol. XIX, pp., 1642-6. 
Are’ Pensions for College Teachers a Form of Socialism? 
Science, May 22. N.S., Vol. XXVII, pp. 822-4. 
Economic Interpretation of History. 
Charities and the Commons, May 16. Vol. XX, pp. 228-9. 
The Political Significance of Recent Economic Theories. 
~ Annals. Vol. XXXII, pp. 82-94 
Professor Patten on Monopoly and Social Work; condensed from an 
article: “Political Significance of Recent Economic Theories,” in the 
Annals, by the ed Eas 
Charities and the Commons. Vol. XX, pp. 451—4, July 4. 
The Conflict Theory of Distribution | i 
Yale Review, Aug. Vol. XVII, pp. 156-84 is 


| The Social Basis of Prohibition 


Charities and the Commons, Sept. 19. Vol. XX, pp. 705-8 
The Laws of Social Attraction 

Popular Science Monthly, Oct. Vol. LX XIII, pp. 854-80. 
Better an Inspiration of Oxygen than of Alcohol 

Charities and the Commons. Vol. XXI, pp. 299-800 


61. 1909. Wise Words about Some Foolishness 


Educational Review, Mar. Vol. XXXVII, pp. 293-8. ° 


Me 


62. 


81. 


82. 


. 1910. 


. 1911 


1912. 
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Principles of Economic Interference. 

Survey, Apr. 8. Vol. XXII, pp. 14-16 
Portrait 

Cosmopolitan, May. Vol. XLVI, pp. 669 
Product and Climax 

Survey, June 5. Vol. XXII, pp. 344. 
The Making of Economic Literature. 
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Presidents Address: Amer. Econ. Assn. Pub. of Amer. Econ. 
Assn. Series HI, Vol. X, pp. 1-14; also, The Economic Bulletin, 


Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 290-500. 
Portrait. 
Independent, Jan. 6. Vol. LX VIII, pp. 8. 
The Crisis in American Home Life. 
Independent, Feb. 17. Vol. LX VI, pp. 842-6. 
The Theory of Prices in Modern Economics. 
Independent, Apr. 7. Vol. LX VIL, pp. 742-6. 
The Phenomena of Economic Dynamics. (Discussion.) 


Pub. of Amer. Econ. Assn. Series III, Vol. XT, pp. 127-80. 


University Fellowships 

Science, Feb. 10. N. S., Vol. XXXII, pp. 216-17 
Construction vs. Distribution 

Survey, Feb. 18. Vol. XX V, pp. 866-7. 
The Social Basis of Religion. 

Survey, Mar. 4. Vol. XX V, pp. 909-15. 
Is Christianity Ethics or Religion? 

Independent, Mar. 30. Vol. LXX, pp. 655-7. 
The Method of Science: a Reply. 

Science, Apr. 14. Vol. XXXII, pp. 578-88. 


(Answer to a criticism by a Dr. Minot in “Science” for Jan. 27, 


1911.) 
An Economic Measure of School Efficiency 

Educational Review, May. Vol. XLI, pp. 467-79. 
Ideals of Progress 

Survey, June 8. Vol. X XVI, pp. 387-92 
The Church as a Social Inst-tution 

Independent, July 20. Vol. LXXI, pp. 131-8. 
The Laws of Environmental Influence. 

Pop. Science Monthly, Oct. Vol. LX XIX, pp. 896-407. 
The World’s Peace in the Making. 

World's Work, Dec. Vol. XXIII, pp. 155-6. 
Pragmatism and Social Science. 


Jour. of Philosophy,, Psychology and Scientific Methods. Vol. 


VIL, pp. 633-60. 
Theories of Progress. 
Amer. Econ. Review. Vol. H, pp. 61-8. 
Social Reform and Politics. 
Survey, Apr, 27. Vol. XXVIII, pp. 173-4. 
Types of Men. 
५ Pop. Science Monthly, Mar. Vol. LXXX, pp. 278-9, 
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84. The Revival of Economic Orthodoxy. 
Pop. Science Monthly, Sept. Vol. LXXXI, pp. 246-9. 
85. Wanted: A New Kind of Social Worker. ° 
Survey, Nov. 2. Vol. XXIX, pp. 116. 
86. Shall Woman Be Tool or Partner? 
Twentieth Century Magazine, July. Vol. VI, pp. 58-62. 
87. The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. 
Annals, Supp. Nov. (Listed also among books; printed as a 
separate volume.) 
88. The Background of Economic Theories. 
Pub. of the Amer, Sociological Society. Vol. VII, pp. 126-80. 
Same: Amer. Jour. Sociol., Mar., 1918. Vol. XVIII, pp. 689-98. 
89. Social Hymns. 
Survey, Dec. 7. Vol. XXIX, pp. 275. : 
90. 1918. Borrowed Plumes. 


Craftsman, Jan. 


Vol. XXIII, PP. 489-90 


91. Extravagance as a Virtue. 
Current Opinion, Jan. Vol. LIV, pp. 51-%. 
92. The Relation of Voluntary to Political Action. 
Survey, Jan. 4. Vol. XXIX, pp. 421-2. 
98. Facts about the Accounts of Learned Societies. 
Science, Mar. 7. Vol. XXXVII, pp. $71. 
94, The Professor on the Rampage. 
Nation, June 12. Vol. XCVI, pp. 591-2. 
95. The Reorganization of Social Work. 
Survey, July 5. Vol. XXX, pp. 468-72. 
96. The Standardization of Family Life. 
Annals.’ Vol. XLVIII, pp. 81-90. 
97, The Genesis of Personal Traits. 
Pop. Science Monthly, Aug. Vol. LXXXII, pp. 149-57. 
98. Why the Study of Languages Weakens the Will. 
Current Opinion, Oct. Vol. LV, pp. 255-6. 
99. New Year Reso_utions, 
Survey, Dec. 27. Vol. XXXI, pp. 360-2. 
100. The New Jurisprudence. 
Univ. of Penna. Law Review, Nov. Vol. LXII, pp. 1~16. 
101. 1914. Hymn Writing. 
Survey, Jan. 8. Vol. XX XI, pp. 403-4. 
102. The Revision cf American Policies. 
Annals. Vol. LIV, pp. 191-200. 
103. The Evolution of a New Woman. 
Annals, Vol. LVI, pp. 111-21. 
104. Responsibility for the War. 
New Republic, Nov. 14. Vol. I, pp. 21-2. 
105. 1916. Economic Fallacies that Favor War. 
Moody’s, Jan. Vol. XVIII, pp. 18-17. 
106. War and the Stock Market. 


Mocdy’s, Mar. 


Vol. XVIII, pp. 113-15. , 


114, 
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116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


127. 
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The Future of the Stock Market. x 
Moody’s, Apr. Vol. X VIL, pp. 161-8. 
Becoming American. 
Open Court, July. Vol. XXIX, pp. 3856-98. 
The Slump in Morality. 
New Republic, Sept. 11. Vol. IV, pp. 155. 
The Morality of Force. 
New Republic, Oct. 16. Vol. IV, pp. 286. 
Economic Zones and New Alignments of National Sentiment. 
Survey, Mar. 6. Vol. XX XIII, pp. 612-18. 
The Unnatural Boundaries of European States. 
Survey, Apr. 8. Vol. XX XIII, pp. 24-7. 
° Territorial Expansion. f 
The Univ. of Penna. Lectures, 1914-15. Pp. 199-209. 
The German Way of Thinking. 
Forum, July. Vol. LIV, pp. 18-26. 
1916. Taxation after the War. 
Annals. Vol. LXIV, pp. 210-14. 
The Basis of National Security. 
Annals. Vol. LX VI, pp. 1-11. 
The Day of Financial Reckoning. 
Moody’s, Jan. Vol. XIX, pp. 87-9. (Discussion by W. F. 
Hickernell. Moody’s, Feb., 1916. Vol. XIX, pp. 61-6.) 
The Financial Menace to America of the European War. 
Annals. Vol. LX, pp. 128-9. 


1917. The Track of Evolution. 


Science Monthly, Oct. Vol. V, pp. 350-8. 
The Mechanism of Mind. i l 
Annals. Vol. LXXI, pp. 202-15. 
Peace Without Force. 
Annals. Vol. LXXII, pp. 81-40. 
Problems of War Finance. 
Yale Review, Oct. Vol. VII, pp. 78-89. 
1918. The Tomorrow of Finance. 
Annals. Vol. LXXVI, pp. 257-71. 
The Fallacy of Price Bidding. 
Annals. Vol. LXXVIII, pp. 129-48. 
Liquidation Taxes. 
Annals, Vol. LXX V, pp. 165-81. 
Mandeville in the Twentieth Century. 
Amer. Econ. Review. Vol. VIII, pp. 88-98. 
(“Mandeville in the Twentieth Century Replies.” J. H. 
Hollander and E. R. A. Seligman. Amer. Econ. Review. Vol. 
VIII, pp. 338-49.) 
1919. Making National Debts National Blessings. 
Annals. Vol. LXXXII, pp. 89-61. 
Same. (Condensed.) 
` Survey, Mar. 1. Vol. XLI, pp. 785-6. 
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128. The Genesis of Consciousness. 
The Monist. Vol. XXIX, pp. 432-47. 
129, The Divided Self 


The Monist. Vol. X XTX, pp. 228-7 
130. 1920. Backsliding on Social Work 
Survey, June 5. Vol. XLIV, pp. 388-43. 


181. An Analysis of Mental Defects 
Monist. Vol, XXX, pp. 107-26 
182. Cosmic Processes 
Monist. Vol. XXX, pp. 406-42. 
188. The Failure of Liberal Idealism. 


The Freeman. July 14 and 21. Vol. I, pp. 419-21 and 444-6. 


III, Book Reviews, ESTIMATES AND APPRECIATIONS 
(1. Renews of Books) 
1. Premises of Political Economy 


E. Leser. Jahrbtcher ftir Nationalökonomie und Statistik. N. F. Bd 


XIV, pp. 267-74 
Economic Basis of Prctection. 
Economic Journal, Vol. I, pp. 596. 


© 


M. F. Rouxel. Journal des Economistes, 5. ser. t. XLI, pp. 291-8. 


Pierre Ridoire. La Réforme Sociale. 4. ser. t. 9, pp. 976. 
Ch. Gide. Révue d'Economie Politique. t. 5, pp. 410-12. 
3. Theory of Dynamic Economics. 
John Bates Clark, Annals, Vol. IIT, pp. 81-44. 
Economic Journal, Vol. H, pp. 687. 
4, Development of English Thought. 
M. Smith. Pol. Sci. Quart., Vol. XV, pp. 112-19. 
C. R. Henderson. Dial, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 486-7. 
Chas. de Garmo. Educational Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 484-8. 
Economic Journal, Vol. IX, pp. 417. 
K. Diehl. Jahrbticher fiir Nationalökonomie und Statistik. 
HI. Folge, Bd. XX, pp. 68. 
S. Ball. Econ. Review, Vol. X, pp. 114-18. 
5. Theory of Prosperity. 
H. R. Seager. Annals, Vol. XIX, pp. 289-55. 
A. S. Johnson. Pol. Sci. Quart., Vol. XVI, pp. 318-19. 
S. E. Simons. Amer. Jour. Sociology, Vol. VIH, pp. 122-9. 
The Nation, Vol. LXX V, pp. 74. 
The Independent, Vol. LIV, pp. 2836-7. 
Gunton’s, Vol. XXIV, pp. 76-85 
Economic Journal, Vol. XU, pp. 370 


G. Brodnitz. Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, III 


Folge, Bd. XX XJ, pp. 398 
S. Ball. Econ. Review, Vol. XII, pp. 501-2 
6. Heredity and, Social Progress 
G. N. Calkins. Pol. Sci. Quart., Vol. XVIII, pp. 539-41. 
The Nation, Vol. LXX VI, pp. 483 
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7. 


10. 


11. 


1. 
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Gunton’s, Vol. XXV, pp. 167—70. 
Annals, Vol. XXII, pp. 366-9. 
e Charities and the Commons, Vol. XI, pp. 816-18. 

R. R. Marett. Economic Review, Vol. XIU, pp. 498-501. 
G. M. Whipple. Educational Review, Vol. XX VII, pp. 809-12. 

The Social Basis of Religion. 
T. N. Carver. Amer. Econ. Rev. 
(Patten replied to this review in the Amer. Econ. Rev. March, 1912, 
under the title “Theories of Progress.’’) 


. The New Basis of Civilization. Charities and the Commons, Vol. X VIL, 


pp. 185-6. May 4, 1907. 


. The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. 


B. M. Anderson, Jr, Pol. Sci. Quart., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 128-9. 
Advent Songs. 

Current Opinion, Vol. LXT, pp. 881. 
Mud Hollow. 

J. H. Willits. Annals, Vol. CHI, pp. 15. 

The Literary Review, July 29, 1922, pp. 842. 

New York Times, May 28, 1922, pp. 16. 

W. M. Leiserson. Survey, Vol. XLVII, pp. 627. 

The Times (London), Lit. Sup., June 1, 1922, pp. 366. 


(2. Reviews of Articles) 


. Stability of Prices. 


Bohm-Bawerk. Jahrbücher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. N. F. 
Bd. XVII, pp. 672, 678. 

, J. L., Jahrbücher ftir Nationalökonomie und Statistik. N. F. Bd. XXI, 
pp. 98, 99. 


. Fundamental Idea of Capital. 


Bohm-Bawerk. Jahrbticher ftir Nationalökonomie und Statistik. 
N. F. Bd. XVIII, pp. 672, 878. 


. Educational Value of Political Economy. 


K. Diehl. Jahrbucher ftir Nationalökonomie und Statistik. HI, Folge, 
Bd. I, pp. 279-80. 
Educational Review, Vol. I, p. 512. 


(3. Appreciations and Estimates) 
“Appreciation.” 
The Survey (July 1, 1922). Vol. XLVIII, pp. 477-8. 
“To Simon N. Patten” (Poem). 


„ss Guy Nearing. The Survey (Apr. 21, 1917). Vol. XXXVII, pp. 55. 
Forthcoming. Memorial Volume of appreciations by American Scholars 
` read at the Memorial Meeting for S. N. Patten, held in Chicago, Dec. 29, 
` 1922, at which Professor R. T. Ely presided and papers were read by J. P. 


Lichtenberger, Francis Tyson, C. H. Crennan, and Rexford G. Tugwell. To 
be issued as a supplement to the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the 
Amer. Econ. Assn. for 1922; The Economic Review, Vol. XII. 


. Forthcoming: Notes on the Life and Work of Simon N. Patten. 


w Rexford G. Tugwell. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1923. Vol. XXXI, No. 2. 
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